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H  E  unfortunate  Licinius  was  the  laft  rival  who  oppofed  the   C  H  A 

xvir 

greatnefs,  and  the  laft  captive  who  adorned  the  triumph,  of 


Conftantine.  After  a  tranquil  and  profperous  reign,  the 
Conqueror  bequeathed  to  his  family  the  inheritance  of  the  Roman 
Empire ;  a  new  capital,  a  new  policy,  and  a  new  religion  ;  and  the 
innovations  which  he  eftablifhed  have  been  embraced  and  confe- 
crated  by  fucceeding  generations.  The  age  of  the  great  Conftantine 
and  his  fons  is  filled  with  important  events  ;  but  the  hiftorian  muft 
be  opprelfed  by  their  number  and  variety,  unlefs  he  diligently  le- 
Vol.  II.  B  -  parates 
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C  XV n  P'  Parates  ^rom  eacn  other  the  fcenes  which  are  connected  only  by  the 
I—  -t~  —i  order  of  time.  He  will  defcribe  the  political  inftitutions  that  gave 
ftrength  and  {lability  to  the  empire,  before  he  proceeds  to  relate  the 
wars  and  revolutions  which  haftened  its  decline.  He  will  adopt  the 
divifion  unknown  to  the  ancients,  of  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  affairs  : 
the  victory  of  the  Chriftians,  and  their  interline  difcord,  will  fupply 
copious  and  diftinct  materials  both  for  edification  and  for  fcandal. 
Defign  of  a  After  the  defeat  and  abdication  of  Licinius,  his  victorious  rival 
\.  D.?324..  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  city,  deftined  to  reign,  in 
future  times,  the  miftrefs  of  the  Eaft,  and  to  furvive  the  empire  and 
religion  of  Conftantine.  The  motives,  whether  of  pride  or  of  po- 
licy, which  flrft  induced  Diocletian  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  the 
ancient  feat  of  government,  had  acquired  additional  weight  by  the 
example  of  his  fucceffors,  and  the  habits  of  forty  years.  Rome  was 
infenfibly  confounded  with  the  dependent  kingdoms  which  had  once 
acknowledged  her  fupremacy ;  and  the  country  of  the  Casfars  was 
viewed  with  cold  indifference  by  a  martial  prince,  born  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Danube,  educated  in  the  courts  and  armies  of  Afia, 
and  inverted  with  the  purple  by  the  legions  of  Britain.  The  Italian?, 
who  had  received  Conftantine  as  their  deliverer, *  fubmiflively  obeyed 
the  edicts  which  he  fometimes  condefcended  to  addrefs  to  the  fenate 
and  people  of  Rome ;  but  they  were  feldom  honoured  with  the  prefence 
of  their  new  fovereign.  During  the  vigour  of  his  age,  Conftantine, 
according  to  the  various  exigencies  of  peace  and  war,  moved  with 
flow  dignity,  or  with  active  diligence,  along  the  frontiers  of  his 
extenfive  dominions ;  and  was  always  prepared  to  take  the  field 
either  againft  a  foreign  or  a  domeftic  enemy.  But  as  he  gradually 
reached  the  fummit  of  profperity  and  the  decline  of  life,  he  began 
to  meditate  the  defign  of  fixing  in  a  more  permanent  ftation  the 
ftrength  as  well  as  majefty  of  the  throne.  In  the  choice  of  an  ad- 
vantageous fituation,  he  preferred  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Afia  ; 
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to  curb,  with  a  powerful  arm,  the  barbarians  who  dwelt  between   c     A  p. 
the  Danube  and  the  Tanais ;  to  watch  with  an  eye  of  jealoufy  the  v. — j 
conduct  of  the  Perfian  monarch,  who  indignantly  fupported  the 
yoke  of  an  ignominious  treaty.    With  thefe  views,  Diocletian  had 
fele&ed  and  embellifhed  the  refidence  of  Nicomedia :  but  the  me- 
mory of  Diocletian  was  juftly  abhorred  by  the  protector  of  the  church ; 
and  Conftantine  was  not  infenfible  to  the  ambition  of  founding  a 
city  which  might  perpetuate  the  glory  of  his  own  name.  During 
the  late  operations  of  the  war  againft  Licinius,  he  had  fufficient  op- 
portunity to  contemplate,  both  as  a  foldier  and  as  a  ftatefman,  the 
incomparable  pofition  of  Byzantium ;  and  to  obferve  how  ftrongly  Situation  of 
it  was  guarded  by  nature  againft  an  hoftile  attack,  whilft  it  was  accef-  ^ 
fible  on  every  fide  to  the  benefits  of  commercial  intercourfe.  Many 
ages  before  Conftantine,  one  of  the  moft  judicious  hiftorians  of  an- 
tiquity 1  had  defcribed  the  advantages  of  a  fituation,  from  whence  a 
feeble  colony  of  Greeks  derived  the  command  of  the  fea,  and  the 
honours  of  a  flourifhing  and  independent  republic  > 

If  we  furvey  Byzantium  in  the  extent  which  it  acquired  with  the  Defcription 

of"  C  O IC 

auguft  name  of  Conftantinople,  the  figure  of  the  imperial  city  may  STAKTi, 
be  reprefented  under  that  of  an  unequal  triangle.    The  obtufe  point, 
which  advances  towards  the  eaft  and  the  mores  of  Afia,  meets  and 
repels  the  waves  of  the  Thracian  Bofphorus.    The  northern  fide  of 
the  city  is  bounded  by  the  harbour  j  and  the  fouthern  is  warned  by 


KOPLE. 


'  Polybius,  1.  iv.  p.  423.  edit.  Cafaubon. 
He  obferves  that  the  peace  of  the  Byzantines 
was  frequently  difturbed,  and  the  extent  of 
their  territory  contracted,  by  the  inroads  of 
the  wild  Thracians. 

*  The  navigator  Byzas,  who  was  IHled  the 
fon  of  Neptune,  founded  the  city  656  years 
before  the  Chriftian  JErz.  His  followers  were 
drawn  from  Argos  and  Megara.  Byzantium 
was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the 


Spartan  general  Paufanias.  See  Scaliger  Ani- 
madverf.  ad  Eufeb.  p.  81.  Ducange  Con- 
ftantinopolis,  1.  i.  part  i.  c.  15,  16.  With 
regard  to  the  wars  of  the  Byzantines  againft 
Philip,  the  Gauls,  and  the  kings  of  Bithy- 
nia,  we  mould  truft  none  but  the  ancient 
writers  who  lived  before  the  greatnefs  of  the 
imperial  city  had  excited  a  fpirit  of  flattery 
and  fi&ion. 
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CHAP,   the  Propontis,  or  fea  of  Marmara.    The  bafis  of  the  triangle  is  op- 

XVII 

...  -.-'_»  pofed  to  the  weft,  and  terminates  the  continent  of  Europe.  But  the 
admirable  form  and  divifion  of  the  circumjacent  land  and  water 
cannot,  without  a  more  ample  explanation,  be  clearly  or  fufficiently 
underftood. 

TheBofpho-      The  winding  channel  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Euxine 
flow  with  a  rapid  and  inccflant  courfe  towards  the  Mediterranean, 
received  the  appellation  of  Bofphoru?,  a  name  not  lefs  celebrated  in 
the  hiftory,  than  in  the  fables,  of  antiquity  \    A  crowd  of  temples 
and  of  votive  altars,  profafely  fcattered  along  its  fteep  and  woody 
banks,  attefted  the  unfkiifulnefs,  the  terrors,  and  the  devotion  of  the 
Grecian  navigators,  who,  after  the  example  of  the  Argonauts,  ex- 
plored the  dangers  of  the  inhofpitable  Euxine.    On  thefe  banks  tra- 
dition long  preferved  the  memory  of  the  palace  of  Phineus,  infefted 
by  the  obfcene  harpies  + ;  and  of  the  fylvan  reign  of  Amycus,  who 
defied  the  fon  of  Leda  to  the  combat  of  the  Ceftus  s.    The  ftreights 
of  the  Bofphorus  are  terminated  by  the  Cyanean  rocks,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  defcription  of  the  poets,  had  once  floated  on  the  face 
of  the  waters  ;  and  were  deftined  by  the  gods  to  protect  the  entrance, 
of  the  Euxine  againft  the  eye  of  profane  curiofity  6.    From  the  Cy— 

3  The  Bofphorus  has  been  very  minutely  Into  the  Tea,  all  contribute  to  form  this  ftrik-- 

defcribed  by  Dionyfius  of  Byzantium,  who  ing  refeinblance. 

lived  in  the  time  of  Domitian  (Hudfon  Geo-  5  The  refidence  of  Amycus  was  in  Ana, 
graph.  Minor,  torn,  iii.),  and  by  Gilles  or  between  the  old  and  the  new  caftles,  at  a 
Gyllius,  a  French  traveller  of  the  XVIth  place  called  Laurus  Infana.  That  of  Phi- 
century.  Tournefort  (Lettre  XV.)  feems  to  neus  was  in  Europe,  near  the  village  of  Mau- 
have  ufed  his  own  eyes  and  the  learning  of  romole  and  the  Black  Sea.  See  Gyllius  de1 
Gyllius.  Bofph.  1.  ii.  c.  23.    Tournefort,  Lettre  XV. 

*  There  are  very  few  conjectures  fa  happy  6  The  deception  was  occafioned  by  feveral 

as  that  of  Le  Clerc  (Bibliotheque  Univerfelle,.  pointed  rocks,  alternately  covered  and  aban- 

torn.  i.  p.  248.),  who  fuppofes  that  the  har-  doned  by  the  waves.    At  prefent  there  are 

pies  were  only  locufts.     The  Syriac  or  Phs-  two  fmall  iflands,  one  towards  either  ftiore  : 

nician  name  of  thofe  infects,  their  noify  flight,  that  of  Europe  is  diftinguiihed  by  the  column 

the  flench  and  devaftation  which  they  occa-  ofPompey. 
fion,  and  the  north  wind  which  drives  them 
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anean  rocks  to  the  point  and  harbour  of  Byzantium,  the  winding   c  P. 

length  of  the  Bofphorus  extends  about  fixteen  miles  7,  and  its  moft  — „  > 

ordinary  breadth  may  be  computed  at  about  one  mile  and  a  half. 
The  new  caftles  of  Europe  and  Alia  are  conftrucled,  on  either  con- 
tinent, upon  the  foundations  of  two  celebrated  temples,  of  Serapis  and 
of  Jupiter  Urius.  The  old  caftles,  a  work  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
command  the  narroweft  part  "of  the  channel,  in  a  place  where  the 
oppofite  banks  advance  within  five  hundred  paces  of  each  other. 
Thefe  fortrclfes  were  reftored  and  ftrengthened  by  Mahomet  the 
Second,  when  he  meditated  the  fiege  of  Conftantinople  ?  :  but  the 
Turkifh  conqueror  was  moft  probably  ignorant,  that  near  two  thou- 
fand  years  before  his  reign,  Darius  had  chofen  the  fame  fituation  to 
connect  the  two  continents  by  a  bridge  of  boats  9.  At  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  from  the  old  caftles  we  difcover  the  little  town  of  Chryfopolis, 
or  Scutari,  which  may  almoft  be  confidered  as  the  Afiatic  fuburb  of 
Conftantinople.  The  Bofphorus,  as  it  begins  to  open  into  the  Pro- 
pontis,  pafTes  between  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon.  The  latter  of 
thofe  cities  was  built  by  the  Greeks,  a  few  years  before  the  former  ; 
and  the  blindnefs  of  its  founders,  who  overlooked  the  fuperior  ad- 
vantages of  the  oppofite  coaft,  has  been  ftigmatized  by  a  proverbial.  ■ 
expreflion  of  contempt  IO* 

7  The  ancients  computed  one  hundred  and  bers  of  his  land  and  fea  forces.    The  Byzan- 

twenty  ftadia,  or  fifteen  Roman  miles.    They  tines  afterwards  tranfported  thefe  columns 

meafured  only  from  the  new  caftles,  but  they  into  the  city,  and  ufed  them  for  the  altars  of 

carried  the  ftreights  as  far  as  the  town  of  their  tutelar  deities.    Herodotus,  1.  iv.  c.  87. 

Chalcedon.  10  Namque  artiffimo  inter  Europam  Afi- 

s  Ducas  Hift.  c.  34.     Leunclavius  Hift.  amque  divortio  Byzantium  in  extrema  Eu- 

Turcica  Mufulmanica,  1.  xv.  p.  577.    Un-  ropa  pofuere  Grxci,  quibus,  Pythium  Apolli- 

der  the  Greek  empire  thefe  caftles  were  ufed  nem  confulentibus    ubi  conderent  urbem, 

as  ftate  prifons,  under  the  tremendous  name  redditum  oraculum  eft,  quaererent  fedem  ca- 

of  Lethe,  or  towers  of  oblivion.  corum  terris  adverfam.    Ea  ambage  Chalce- 

9  Darius  engraved  in  Greek  and  Aflyrian  donii  monftrabantur,    quod    priores  illuc 

letters  on  two  marble  columns,  the  names  of  advecli,   prsevifa   locorum    utilitate  pejora 

his  fubjeft-nations,  and  the  amazing  num-  legiftent.    Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  62, 

The 
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CHAP.      The  harbour  of  Conftantinople,  which  may  be  confidered  as  an 

XVII. 


The  port. 


arm  of  the  Bofphorus,  obtained,  in  a  very  remote  period,  the  de- 
nomination of  the  Golden  Horn.  The  curve  which  it  defcribes  might 
be  compared  to  the  horn  of  a  flag,  or,  as  it  mould  feem,  with  more 
propriety,  to  that  of  an  ox  The  epithet  of  golden  was  exprefhve 
of  the  riches  which  every  wind  wafted  from  the  moft  diftant  coun- 
tries into  the  fecure  and  capacious  port  of  Conftantinople.  The  river 
Lycus,  formed  by  the  conflux  of  two  little  ftreams,  pours  into  the 
harbour  a  perpetual  fupply  of  frefh  water,  which  ferves  to  cleanfe 
the  bottom,  and  to  invite  the  periodical  fhoals  of  fifh  to  feek  their 
retreat  in  that  convenient  recefs.  As  the  viciffitudes  of  tides  are 
icarcely  felt  in  thofe  feas,  the  conftant  depth  of  the  harbour  allows 
goods  to  be  landed  on  the  quays  without  the  affiftance  of  boats ;  and 
it  has  been  obferved,  that  in  many  places  the  largeft  vefTels  may  reft 
their  prows  againft  the  houfes,  while  their  fterns  are  floating  in  the 
water  ,2.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Lycus  to  that  of  the  harbour, 
this  arm  of  the  Bofphorus  is  more  than  feven  miles  in  length.  The 
entrance  is  about  five  hundred  yards  broad,  and  a  ftrong  chain  could 
be  occafionally  drawn  acrofs  it,  to  guard  the  port  and  city  from  the 
attack  of  an  hoftile  navy  ,J. 
The  Propon-  Between  the  Bofphorus  and  the  Hellefpont,  the  Ihores  of  Europe 
and  Aha  receding  on  either  fide  inclofe  the  fea  of  Marmara,  which 
was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  denomination  of  Propontis.  The 
navigation  from  the  iflue  of  the  Bofphorus  to  the  entrance  of  the 

11  Strabo,  Lx.  p.  492.    Moft  of  the  an-  fort,  Lettre  XII.    Niebuhr  Voyage  dArabie, 

tiers  are  now  broke  off;  or,  to  fpeak  lefs  p.  22. 

figuratively,  moft  of  the  recefles  of  the  har-       13  See  Ducange,  C.  P.  1.  i.  parti,  c.  16. 

bour  are  filled  up.    See  Gyllius  de  Bofphoro  and  his  Obfervations  fur  Villehardouin,  p. 

Thracio,  L  i.  c.  5.  289.    The  chain  was  drawn  from  the  Acro- 

11  Procopius  de  .^dificiis,  1.  i.  c.  5.    His  polis,  near  the  modern  Kiolk,  to  the  tower 

defcription  is  confirmed  by  modern  travellers,  of  Galata  ;  and  was  fupported  at  convenient 

See  Thcvenot,  parti.  Li.  c.  15.    Tourne-  diftances  by  large  wooden  piles. 

Hellefpont 
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Hellefpont  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.    Thofe  who   c  £  &  p« 

fleer  their  weftward  courfe  through  the  middle  of  the  Propontis,   <  « —  -» 

may  at  once  defcry  the  high  lands  of  Thrace  and  Bithynia,  and  never 
lofe  fight  of  the  lofty  fummit  of  Mount  Olympus,  covered  with 
eternal  fnows  ,4'.  They  leave  on  the  left  a  deep  gulf,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  Nicomedia  was  feated,  the  imperial  refidence  of  Diocletian ; 
and  they  pafs  the  fmall  iflands  of  Cyzicus  and  Proconnefus  before  they 
caft  anchor  at  Gallipoli :  where  the  fea,  which  feparates  Afia  from 
Europe,  is  again  contracted  into  a  narrow  channel. 

The  geographers  who,  with  the  molt  fkilful  accuracy,  have  fur-  The  Helle- 
veyed  the  form  and  extent  of  the  Hellefpont,  affign  about  fixty  miles  fpont' 
for  the  winding  courfe,  and  about  three  miles  for  the  ordinary 
breadth  of  thofe  celebrated  ftreights  15 '.  But  the  narroweft  part  of 
the  channel  is  found  to  the  northward  of  the  old  Turkim  caftles 
between  the  cities  of  Seftus  and  Abydus.  It  was  here  that  the  ad- 
venturous Leander  braved  the  pafiage  of  the  flood  for  the  poffeffion  of 
his  miftrefs  l6.  It  was  here  likewife,  in  a  place  where  the  diftance 
between  the  oppofite  banks  cannot  exceed  five  hundred  paces,  that 
Xerxes  impofed  a  ftupendous  bridge  of  boats,  for  the  purpofe  of  trans- 
porting into  Europe  an  hundred  and  feventy  myriads  of  barba- 

,+  Thevenot  (Voyages  au  Levant,  part  i.  pofing  new,   and  perhaps  imaginary  mea~ 

Li.    c.  14.)  contra&s  the  meafure  to  125  fures,  for  the  purpofe  of  rendering  ancient 

fmall  Greek  miles.    Belon   (Obfervations,  writers  as  accurate  as  himfelf.    The  ftadia 

\.  ii.  c.  1.)  gives  a  good  defcription  of  the  employed  by  Herodotus  in  the  defcription  of 

Propontis,   but  contents  himfelf  with  the  the  Euxine,  the  Bofphorus,  &c.  (1.  iv.  c. 

vague  expreffion  of  one  day  and  one  night's  85.)  muft  undoubtedly  be  all  of  the  fame 

fail.    When  Sandys  (Travels,  p.  21.)  talks  fpecies :  but  it  feems  impoflible  to  reconcile 

of  150  furlongs  in  length  as  well  as  breadth,  them  either  with  truth  or  with  each  other, 

we  can  only  fuppofe  fome  miftake  of  the  prefs  16  The  oblique  diftance  between  Seftus 

in  the  text  of  that  judicious  traveller.  and  Abydus  was  thirty  ftadia.    The  impro- 

x.'  See  an  admirable  diftertation  of  M.d'An-  bable  tale  of  Hero  and  Leander  is  expofed 

ville  upon  the  Hellefpont  or  Dardanelles,  in  by  M.  Mahudel,  but  is  defended  on  the  au- 

the  Memoires  de  l'Academic  dcs  Infcriptions,  thority  of  poets  and  medals  by  M.  de  la 

torn,  xxviii.  p.  318—346.     Yet  even  that  Nauze.    See  the  Academie  des  Infcriptions> 

ingenious  geographer  is  too  fond  of  fup-  torn,  vii,  Hift.  p.  74.  Mem.  p.  240. 

nans. 
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c  HA  P.   rians      A  fea  contra  died  within  fuch  narrow  limits,  may  feem  but  ill  to 

XVII* 

, — ^  r  deferve  the  lingular  epithet  of  broad,  which  Homer,  as  well  as  Orpheus, 

has  frequently  beftowed  on  the  Hellefpont.  But  our  ideas  of  greatnefs 
are  of  a  relative  nature:  the  traveller,  and  efpecially  the  poet,  who 
failed  along  the  Hellefpont,  who  purfued  the  windings  of  the  ftream, 
and  contemplated  the  rural  fcenery,  which  appeared  on  every  fide 
to  terminate  the  profpecl:,  infenfibly  loft  the  remembrance  of  the  fea  ; 
and  his  fancy  painted  thofe  celebrated  ftreights,  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  a  mighty  river  flowing  with  a  fwift  current,  in  the  midft  of 
a  woody  and  inland  country,  and  at  length  through  a  wide  mouth, 
difcharging  itfelf  into  the  TEgean  or  Archipelago  ,s.  Ancient  Troy  '9, 
feated  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  overlooked  the 
mouth  of  the  Hellefpont,  which  fcarcely  received  an  acceflion  of 
waters  from  the  tribute  of  thofe  immortal  rivulets  the  Simois  and 
Scamander.  The  Grecian  camp  had  ftretched  twelve  miles  along 
the  more  from  the  Sigasan  to  the  Rhaetean  promontory ;  and  the 
flanks  of  the  army  were  guarded  by  the  braveft  chiefs  who  fought 
under  the  banners  of  Agamemnon.  The  firft  of  thofe  promontories 
was  occupied  by  Achilles  with  his  invincible  Myrmidons,  and  the 
dauntlefs  Ajax  pitched  his  tents  on  the  other.  After  Ajax  had  fallen 
a  facrilice  to  his  difappointed  pride,  and  to  the  ingratitude  of  the 
Greeks,  his  fepulchre  was  erected  on  the  ground  where  he  had  de- 

"  See  the  feventh  book  of  Herodotus,  who  to  have  difappointed  the  expectation  of  the 

has  erected  an  elegant  trophy  to  his  own  fame  public  as  a  critic,  and  Mill  more  as  a  tra- 

and  to  that  of  his  country.    The  review  ap-  veller.    He  had  vifited  the  banks  of  the  Hel- 

pears  to  have  been  made  with  tolerable  ac-  lefpont ;  he  had  read  Strabo ;  he  ought  to 

curacy  :  but  the  vanity,  firft  of  the  Perfians,  have  confulted  the  Roman  itineraries :  how 

and  afterwards  of  the  Greeks,  was  interefted  was  it  poflible  for  him  to  confound  Ilium  and 

to  magnify  the  armament  and  the  viflory.    I  Alexandria  Troas   (Obfervations,    p.  340, 

mould  jnuch  doubt  whether  the  invaders  have  34.1 .),  two  cities  which  were  fixteen  miles 

ever  outnumbered  the  men  of  any  country  diilant  from  each  other  ? 

which  they  attacked.  »9  Demetrius  of  Scepfis  wrote  fixty  books 

18  See  Wood's  Obfervations  on  Homer,  en  thirty  lines  of  Homer's  Catalogue.  The 

p.  320.    I  have,  with  pleafure,  fele&ed  this  Xlllth  Book  of  Strabo  is  fufficient  for  our 

.lemark  from  an  author  who  in  general  feems  cutiofity. 

1  fended 
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fended  the  navy  againft  the  rage  of  Jove  and  of  Hector ;  and  the  c  A  P. 
citizens  of  the  rifing  town  of  Rhseteum  celebrated  his  memory  with  u .< 
divine  honours  Before  Conftantine  gave  a  juft  preference  to  the 
fituation  of  Byzantium,  he  had  conceived  the  defign  of  erecting  the 
feat  of  empire  on  this  celebrated  fpot,  from  whence  the  Romans 
derived  their  fabulous  origin.  The  extenfive  plain  which  lies  below 
ancient  Troy,  towards  the  Rhastean'  promontory  and  the  tomb  of 
Ajax,  was  firft  chofen  for  his  new  capital ;  and,  though  the  under- 
taking was  foon  relinquifhed,  the  {lately  remains  of  unfinished  walls 
and  towers  attracted  the  notice  of  all  who  failed  through  the  ftreights 
of  the  Hellefpont 1T. 

We  are  at  prefent  qualified  to  view  the  advantageous  pofition  of  Advantages 
Conftantinople ;  which  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  Nature  for  tinop°le. an 
the  centre  and  capital  of  a  great  monarchy.  Situated  in  the  forty- 
firft  degree  of  latitude,  the  Imperial  city  commanded,  from  her  feven 
hills  the  oppofite  fhores  of  Europe  and  Afia ;  the  climate  was 
healthy  and  temperate,  the  foil  fertile,  the  harbour  fecure  and  capa- 
cious; and  the  approach  on  the  fide  of  the  continent  was  of  fmall 
extent  and  eafy  defence.  The  Bofphorus  and  the  Hellefpont  may  be 
confidered  as  the  two  gates  of  Conftantinople;  and  the  prince  who 
poffefTed  thofe  important  paflages  could  always  fhut  them  againft  a 
naval  enemy,  and  open  them  to  the  fleets  of  commerce.   The  prefer- 

io  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  59$.    The  difpofi-  foundation  of  Conftantinople,  Theflalonicais 

t?on  of  the  Ihips  which  were  drawn  upon  dry  mentioned  by  Cedrenus  (p.  283.),  and  Sardica 

land,  and  the  polls  of  Ajax  and  Achilles,  by  Zonaras,  as  the  intended  capital.  They 

are  very  clearly  defcribed  by  Homer.    See  both  fuppofe,  with  very  little  probability, 

Iliad  ix.  220.  that  the  Emperor,  if  he  had  not  .  been  pre- 

*'  Zofim.  1.  ii.  p.  10;.    Sozomen,  1.  ii.  vented  by  a  prodigy,  would  have  repeated 

c.  3.    Theophanes,  p.  18.    Nicephorus  Cal-  tne  miftake  of  the  blind  Chalcedonians. 

liftus,  1.  vii.  p.  48.    Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  1.  .    aa  Pocock's  Defcription  of  the  Eaft,  vol.  ii. 

xiii.  p.  6.    Zofimus  places  the  new  city  be-  part  ii,  p,  l2?t    His  plan  of  the  leven  hills 

tween  Ilium  and  Alexandria,  but  this  appa-  is  clear  and  accurate.    That  traveller  is  fel- 

rcnt  difference  may  be  reconciled  by  the  large  dom  fo  latisfactorv. 
extent   of  its  circumference.     Before  the 

Vol.  II.  C  ration 
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C  H  A  P.   vation  of  the  eaftern  provinces  may,  in  fome  degree,  be  afcribed  to 

<  ir_»  the  policy  of  Conftantine,  as  the  Barbarians  of  the  Euxine,  who  in 

the  preceding  age  had  poured  their  armaments  into  the  heart  of  the 
Mediterranean,  foon  defifted  from  the  exercife  of  piracy,  and  de- 
fpaired  of  forcing  this  infurmountable  barrier.    When  the  gates  of 
the  Hellefpont  and  Bofphorus  were  fhut,  the  capital  ftill  enjoyed, 
within  their  fpacious  inclofure,  every  production  which  could  fupply 
the  wants,  or  gratify  the  luxury,  of  its  numerous  inhabitants.  The 
fea-coafts  of  Thrace  and  Bithynia,  which  languiih  under  the  weight 
of  Turkim  oppreflion,  ftill  exhibit  a  rich  profpect  of  vineyards,  of 
gardens,  and  of  plentiful  harvefts  ;  and  the  Propontis  has  ever  been 
renowned  for  an  inexhauftible  ftore  of  the  moft  exquifite  fifji,  that 
are  taken  in  their  ftated  feafons,  without  fkill,  and  almoft  without  la- 
bour 1J.  But  when  the  paffages  of  the  Streights  were  thrown  open  for 
trade,  they  alternately  admitted  the  natural  and  artificial  riches  of  the 
north  and  fouth,  of  the  Euxine  and  of  the  Mediterranean.  What- 
ever rude  commodities  were  collected  in  the  forefts  of  Germany 
and  Scythia,  as  far  as  the  fources  of  the  Tanais  and  the  Boryfthenes  ; 
whatfoever  was  manufactured  by  the  fkill  of  Europe  or  Afia ;  the 
corn  of  Egypt,  and  the  gems  and  fpices  of  the  fartheft  India,  were 
brought  by  the  varying  winds  into  the  port  of  Conftantinople,  which, 
for  many  ages,  attracted  the  commerce  of  the  ancient  world  14. 
Foundation        The  profped  of  beauty,  of  fafety,  and  of  wealth,  united  in  a 
of  the  city.     fingle  fp0t?  was  fufficient  to  juftify  the  choice  of  Conftantine.  But 
as  fome  decent  mixture  of  prodigy  and  fable  has,  in  every  age,, 
been  fuppofed  to  reflect  a  becoming  majefty  on  the  origin  of  great 

13  See  Belon.  Obfervations,  c.  72—76.  *4  See  the  eloquent  defcription  of  Bufbe- 
Among  a  variety  of  different  fpecies,  the  Pe-  quius,  epifrol.  i.  p.  64.  Eft  in  Europa ; 
lamides,  a  fort  of  Thunnies,  were  the  moft  habet  in  confpeftu  Afiam,  iEgyptum,  Afri- 
celebrated.  We  may  learn  from  Polybius,  camque  a  dextra :  quse  tametfi  contigua?  nort 
Strabo,  and  Tacitus,  that  the  profits  of  the  funt,  maris  tamen  navigandique  commodi- 
fifhery  conftituted  the  principal  revenue  of  tste  veluti  junguntur.  A  finiftra  vero  Pontus 
Byzantium.  eft  Euxinus,  &c. 

citieSj 
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cities tJ,  the  emperor  was  defirous  of  afcribing  his  refolution,  not  fo 
much  to  the  uncertain  counfels  of  human  policy,  as  to  the  infallible 
and  eternal  decrees  of  divine  wifdom.  In  one  of  his  laws  he  has 
been  careful  to  inftruct  pofterity,  that,  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  God,  he  laid  the  everlafting  foundations  of  Conftanti- 
nople16:  and  though  he  has  not  condefcended  to  relate  in  what 
manner  the  cceleflial  infpiration  was  communicated  to  his  mind,  the 
defect  of  his  modeft  filence  has  been  liberally  fupplied  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  fucceeding  writers  ;  who  defcribc  the  nocturnal  vifion  which 
appeared  to  the  fancy  of  Conftantine,  as  he  flept  within  the  walls  of 
Byzantium.  The  tutelar  genius  of  the  city,  a  venerable  matron 
finking  under  the  weight  of  years  and  infirmities,  was  fuddenly 
transformed  into  a  blooming  maid,  whom  his  own  hands  adorned 
with  all  the  fymbols  of  Imperial  greatnefs  27.  The  monarch  awoke, 
interpreted  the  aufpicious  omen,  and  obeyed,  without  hefitation* 
the  will  of  heaven.  The  day  which  gave  birth  to  a  city  or  colony 
was  celebrated  by  the  Romans  with  fuch  ceremonies  as  had  been 
ordained  by  a  generous  fuperftition  *8 ;  and  though  Conftantine 
might  omit  fome  rites  which  favoured  too  ftrongly  of  their  Pagan 
origin,  yet  he  was  anxious  to  leave  a  deep  impreflion  of  hope  and 
refpect  on  the  minds  of  the  fpedtators.  On  foot,  with  a  lance  in 
his  hand,  the  emperor  himfelf  led  the  folemn  proceffion ;  and  di- 
rected the  line,  which  was  traced  as  the  boundary  of  the  deftined 
capital:  till  the  growing  circumference  was  obferved  with  aftonifh- 

15  Datur  haec  venia  antiquitati,  ut  mifcendo  the  vifion,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recoarfe 

humana  divinis,  primordia  urbium  auguftio-  to  fuch  Latin  writers  as  William  of  Malmf- 

ra  faciat.    T.  Liv.  in  proem.  bury.    See  Ducange  C.  P.  1.  i.  p.  24,  25. 

*s  He  fays  in  one  of  his  laws,  pro  com-       *s  See  Plutarch  in  Romul.  torn.  i.  p.  49. 

moditate  Urbis  quam  anerno  nomine,  ju-  edit,  Bryan.    Among  other  ceremonies,  a 

bente  Deo,  donavimus.    Cod.  Theodof.  1.  large  hole,  which  had  been  dug  for  that 

xiii.  tit.  v.  leg.  7.  purpofe,  was  filled  up  with  handfuls  of  earth, 

17  The  Greeks,  Theophanes,  Cedrenus,  which  each  of  the  fettlers  brought  from  the 

and  the  Author  of  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  place  of  his  birth,  and  thus  adopted  his  new 

confine  themfelves  to  vague  and  general  ex-  country, 
preflions.    For  a  more  particular  account  of 

C  2  ment 
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C  H  A  P.  ment  ^  affiftants,  who,  at  length,  ventured  to  obferve,  that  he- 
<u — -j  had  already  exceeded  the  moft  ample  meafure  of  a  great  city.  "  I 
"  fhall  ftill  advance,"  replied  Conftantine,  "  till  he,  the  invifible 
"  guide  who  marches  before  me,  thinks  proper-to  flop  *9."  Without 
prefuming  to  inveftigate  the  nature  or  motives  of  this  extraordinary 
conductor,  we  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  the  more  humble  talk  of 
defcribing  the  extent  and  limits  of  Conftantinople  30. 
Extent.  In  the  actual  ftate  of  the  city,  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Se- 

raglio occupy  the  eaftern  promontory,  the  firft  of  the  feven  hills,  and 
cover  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  our  own  meafure.  The 
feat  of  Turkifh  jealoufy  and  defpotifm  is  erected  on  the  foundations 
of  a  Grecian  republic :  but  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  Byzantines 
were  tempted  by  the  conveniency  of  the  harbour  to  extend  their  ha- 
bitations on  that  fide  beyond  the  modern  limits  of  the  Seraglio.  The 
new  walls  of  Conftantine  ftretched  from  the  port  to  the  Propontis 
acrofs  the  enlarged  breadth  of  the  triangle,  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen 
ftadia  from  the  ancient  fortification  ;  and  with  the  city  of  Byzantium 
they  inclofed  five  of  the  feven  hills,  which,  to  the  eyes  of  thofe  who 
approach  Conftantinople,  appear  to  rife  above  each  other  in  beautiful 
order  About  a  century  after  the  death  of  the  founder,  the  new 
buildings,  extending  on  one  fide  up  the  harbour,  and  on  the  other 
along  the  Propontis,  already  covered  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  fixth, 
and  the  broad  fummit  of  the  feventh  hill.  The  necefiity  of  pro- 
tecting thofe  fuburbs  from  the  inceflant  inroads  of  the  Barbarians, 
engaged  the  younger  Theodofius  to  furround  his  capital  with  an 

*9  Phitoftorgius,  1.  ii.  c.  9.     This  inci-  and  inftead  of  9500,  determines  the  circum- 

dent,    though  borrowed   from  a  fufpe&ed  ference  of  the  city  as  confifting  of  about 

writer,  is  charatteriftic  and  probable.  7800  French  toifes. 

35  See  in  the  Memoires  de  l'Acad^mie,  =»'  Codinus  Antiquitat.  Conft.  p.  12.  He 
torn.  xxxv.  p.  747—758,  a  diflertation  of  M.  afligns  the  church  of  St.  Antony  as  the  boun- 
d'Anville  on  the  extent  of  Conftantinople.  He  dary  on  the  fide  of  the  harbour.  It  is  men- 
takes  the  plan  inferted  in  the  Imperium  Ori-  tioned  in  Ducange,  1.  iv.  c.  vi. ;  but  I  have 
entale  of  Banduri  as  the  moft  complete;  but,  tried,  without  fuccefs,  to  difcover  the  exaft 
by  a  feries  of  very  nice  obfervations,  he  re-  place  where  it  was  fituated. 
duces  the  extravagant  proportion  of  the  fcale, 

6  adequate 
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adequate  and  permanent  inclofure  of  walls  From  the  eaftern  < 
promontory  to  the  golden  gate,  the  extreme  length  of  Conftantinople  v 
was  about  three  Roman  miles  13 ;  the  circumference  meafured  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven ;  and  the  furface  might  be  computed  as  equal 
to  about  two  thoufand  Englifh  acres.  It  is  impoffible  to  juftify  the 
vain  and  credulous  exaggerations  of  modern  travellers,  who  have 
fometimes  ftretched  the  limits  of  Conftantinople  over  the  adjacent 
villages  of  the  European,  and  even  of  the  Afiatic  coaft  5+.  But  the 
fuburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata,  though  fituate  beyond  the  harbour,  may 
deferve  to  be  confidered  as  a  part  of  the  city  JS ;  and  this  addition 
may  perhaps  authorife  the  meafure  of  a  Byzantine  hiftorian,  who 
aftigns  fixteen  Greek  (about  fourteen  Roman)  miles  for  the  circum- 
ference of  his  native  city  i6.  Such  an  extent  may  feem  not  unworthy 
of  an  Imperial  refidence.  Yet  Conftantinople  muft  yield  to  Babylon 
and  Thebes  37,  to  ancient  Rome,  to  London,  and  even  to  Paris  5\ 

The 

without  including  Scutari,  is  a  ftrange  de- 
parture from  his  ufual  character. 

35  The  fyca;,  or  fig-trees,  formed  the  thir- 
teenth region,  and  were  very  much  embel- 
lished by  JufHnian.  It  has  fince  borne  the 
names  of  Pera  and  Galata.  The  etymology 
of  the  former  is  obvious ;  that  of  the  latter  is 
unknown..  See  Ducange  Conft.  1.  i.  c.  22. 
and  Gyllius  de  Byzant.  1.  iv.  c.  10. 

36  One  hundred  and  eleven  ftadia,  which 
may  be  tranflated  into  modern  Greek  miles 
each  of  feven  ftadia,  or  660,  fometimes  only 
600  French  toifes.  See  d'Anville  Mefures 
Itineraires,  p.  53. 

3'  When  the  ancient  texts,  which  defcribe 
the  fize  of  Babylon  and  Thebes,  are  fettled,  . 
the  exaggerations  reduced,  and  the  meafures 
afcertained,  we  find  that  thofe  famous  cities 
filled  the  great  but  not  incredible  circum- 
ference of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty-miles. 
Compare  d'Anville  Mem.  de  P  Academies 
torn,  xxviii.  p.  235,  with  his  Defcription  de 
PEgypte,  p.  201,  202. 

3,5  If  we  divide  Conftantinople  and  Paris 
into  equal  fquares  of  50  French  toifes,  the 

former 


31  The  new  wall  of  Theodofius  was  con- 
ftrucled  in  the  year  413.  In  447  it  was 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and  rebuilt 
in  three  months  by  the  diligence  of  the  pre- 
fect Cyrus.  The  fuburb  of  the  Blacherna; 
was  firft  taken  into  the  city  in  the  reign  of 
Heraclius.    Ducange  Conft.  1.  i.  c.  10,  11. 

33  The  meafurement  is  exprefTed  in  the 
Notitia  by  14,075  feet.  It  is  reafonable  to 
fuppofe  that  thefe  were  Greek  feet ;  the  pro- 
portion of  which  has  been  ingenioufly  deter- 
mined by  M.  d'Anville.  He  compares  the 
180  feet  with  the  78  Halhemite  cubits,  which 
in  different  writers  are  aftigned  for  the  height 
of  St.  Sophia.  Each  of  thefe  cubits  was 
equal  to  27  French  inches. 

34  The  accurate  Thevenot  (1.  i.  c.  15.) 
walked  in  one  hour  and  three  quarters  round 
two  of  the  fides  of  the  triangle,  from  the 
Kiofk  of  the  Seraglio  to  the  feven  towers. 
D'Anville  examines  with  care,  and  receives 
with  confidence,  this  decifive  teftimony,  which 
gives  a  circumference  of  ten  or  twelve  miles. 
The  extravagant  computation  of  Tournefort 
(Lettre  XI.)  of  thirty-four  or  thirty  miles, 
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chap.      The  matter  of  the  Roman  world,  who  afpired  to  erect  an  eternal 

xvn. 

i  „  1  monument  of  the  glories  of  his  reign,  could  employ  in  the  profe- 

the  work?f  cution  of  that  great  work  the  wealth,  the  labour,  and  all  that  yet 
remained  of  the  genius  of  obedient  millions.  Some  eftimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  expence  beftowed  with  Imperial  liberality  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Conftantinople,  by  the  allowance  of  about  two  millions  five 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  the  conftruction  of  the  walls,  the  por- 
ticoes, and  the  aqueducts  39.  The  forefts  that  overfhadowed  the 
fhores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  celebrated  quarries  of  white  marble  in 
the  little  ifland  of  Proconnefus,  fupplied  an  inexhauftible  flock  of 
materials,  ready  to  be  conveyed,  by  the  convenience  of  a  fhort 
water-carriage,  to  the  harbour  of  Byzantium  4°.  A  multitude  of 
labourers  and  artificers  urged  the  conclufion  of  the  work  with  incef- 
fant  toil :  but  the  impatience  of  Conftantine  foon  difcovered,  that,  in 
the  decline  of  the  arts,  the  fkill  as  well  as  numbers  of  his  architects 
bore  a  very  unequal  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  defigns.  The 
magiftrates  of  the  moft  diftant  provinces  were  therefore  directed  to 
inftitute  fchools,  to  appoint  profefibrs,  and,  by  the  hopes  of  rewards 
and  privileges,  to  engage  in  the  ftudy  and  practice  of  architecture  a 
fufficient  number  of  ingenious  youths,  who  had  received  a  liberal 
education  *\  The  buildings  of  the  new  city  were  executed  by  fuch 
artificers  as  the  reign  of  Conftantine  could  afford  ;  but  they  were 
decorated  by  the  hands  of  the  moft  celebrated  mafters  of  the  age  of 
Pericles  and  Alexander.  To  revive  the  genius  of  Phidias  and  Lyfippus, 

former  contains  850,  and  the  latter  1160  of  quarries  of  Proconnefus,  fee  Strabo,  I.  xiii. 

thofe  divifions.  p.  588.    The  latter  had  already  furnifhed 

3»  Six  hundred  centenaries,  or  fixty  thou-  the  materials  of  the  ftately  buildings  of  Cy- 

fand  pounds  weight  of  gold.    This  fum  is  zicus. 

taken  from  Codinus  Antiquit.  Conft.  p.  11. ;       41  See  the  Codex  Theodof.  1.  xiii.  tit.  we. 

but  unlefs  that  contemptible  author  had  de-  leg.  1.    This  law  is  dated  in  the  year  334, 

rived  his  information  from  fome  purer  fources,  and  was  addrefled  to  the  pra:fe&  of  Italy, 

he  would  probably  have  been  unacquainted  whofejurifdiftion  extended  over  Africa.  The 

with  fo  obfolete  a  mode  of  reckoning.  commentary  of  Godefroy  on  the  whole  title 

*-  For  the  forefts  of  the  Black  Sea,  con-  well  deferves  to  be  confulted. 
fait  Tournefort,  Lettre  XVI. :  for  the  marble 

2  furpafled 
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furpafled  indeed  the  power  of  a  Roman  emperor ;  but  the  immortal   c  P. 

productions  which  they  had  bequeathed  to  pofterity  were  expofed  1  „ — - / 

without  defence  to  the  rapacious  vanity  of  a  defpot.  By  his  com- 
mands the  cities  of  Greece  and  Afia  were  defpoiled  of  their  mod  va- 
luable ornaments  4\  The  trophies  of  memorable  wars,  the  objects 
of  religious  veneration,  the  mod  finifhed  ftatues  of  the  gods  and 
heroes,  of  the  fages  and  poets  of  ancient  times,  contributed  to  the 
fplendid  triumph  of  Conftantinople  ;  and  gave  occafion  to  the  remark 
of  the  hiftorian  Cedrenus  4',  who  obferves,  with  fome  enthufiafm, 
that  nothing  feemed  wanting  except  the  fouls  of  the  illuftrious  men 
whom  thofe  admirable  monuments  were  intended  to  reprefent.  But 
it  is  not  in  the  city  of  Conftantine,  nor  in  the  declining  period  of 
an  empire,  when  the  human  mind  was  deprefted  by  civil  and  reli- 
gious flavery,  that  we  mould  feek  for  the  fouls  of  Homer  and  of 
Demofthenes. 

During  the  fiege  of  Byzantium,  the  conqueror  had  pitched  his  Edifices, 
tent  on  the  commanding  eminence  of  the  fecond  hill.  To  perpe- 
tuate the  memory  of  his  fuccefs,  he  chofe  the  fame  advantageous 
pofition  for  the  principal  Forum  44 ;  which  appears  to  have  been  of 
a  circular,  or  rather  elliptical  form.  The  two  oppofite  entrances 
formed  triumphal  arches ;  the  porticoes,  which  inclofed  it  on 
every  fide,  were  filled  with  ftatues  ;  and  the  centre  of  the  Forum, 
was  occupied  by  a  lofty  column,  of  which  a  mutilated  fragment  is 

41  Conftantincpolis  dedicatur  pcer.e  om-  degree  of  tafte  which'  plainly  indicates  that 

nium  urbium  nuditate.    Hieronym.  Chron.  Cedrenus  copied  the  ftyle  of  a  more  fortunate 

p.  181.    See  Codinus,  p.  8,  9.     The  au-  age. 

thorof  the  Antiquitat.  Confl.  1.  iii.  (apudBan-  44  Zofim.  1.  ii.  p.  ic6.    Chron.  Alexan- 

duri  Imp.  Orient   torn.  i.  p.  41.)  enumerates  drin.  vel  Pafchal,  p.  284.     Ducange  Conlt. 

Rome,  Sicily,  Antioch,  Athens,  and  a  long  1.  i.  c.  24.    Even  the  laft  of  thofe  writers 

lift  of  other  cities.    The  provinces  of  Greece  feems  to  confound  the  Forum  of  Conftantine 

and  Afia  Minor  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  with  the  Augufteum,  or  court  of  the  palace, 

yielded  the  richeft  booty.  I  am  not  fatisfied  whether  I  have  properly 

*-3  Hift.  Compend.  p.  369.    He  defcribes  diftinguiflied  what  belongs  to  the  one  and  the 

the  ftatue,  or  rather  birft  of  Homer  with  a  other. 

now 
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chap.   now  degraded  by  the  appellation  of  the  hurnt  pillar.    This  column 

X  \  II* 

was  erected  on  a  pedeftal  of  white  marble  twenty  feet  high ;  and 
was  compofed  of  ten  pieces  of  porphyry,  each  of  which  meafured 
about  ten  feet  in  height,  and  about  thirty-three  in  circumference  4S. 
On  the  fummit  of  the  pillar,  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
from  the  ground,  flood  the  coloffal  ftatue  of  Apollo.  It  was  of 
bronze,  had  been  tranfported  either  from  Athens  or  from  a  town  of 
Phrygia,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  work  of  Phidias.  The  artift 
had  reprefented  the  god  of  day,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  interpreted, 
the  emperor  Conftantine  himfelf,  with  a  fceptre  in  his  right  hand, 
the  globe  of  the  world  in  his  left,  and  a  crown  of  rays  glittering  on 
his  head  46.  The  Circus,  or  Hippodrome,  was  a  ftately  building 
about  four  hundred  paces  in  length,  and  one  hundred  in  breadth  *7. 
The  fpace  between  the  two  met  a  or  goals  was  filled  with  fta- 
tues  and  obelifks :  and  we  may  ftill  remark  a  very  fingular  frag- 
ment of  antiquity ;  the  bodies  of  three  ferpents,  twifted  into  one 
pillar  of  brafs.  Their  triple  heads  had  once  fupported  the  golden 
tripod  which,  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  was  confecrated  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi  by  the  victorious  Greeks  4\    The  beauty  of  the 

Hippodrome 

45  The  moft  tolerable  account  of  this  co-  fuch  a  chain  of  evidence  as  may  be  alleged 
lumn  is  given  by  Pocock.  Defcription  of  the  on  this  occafion.  See  Banduri  ad  Antiqui- 
Eaft,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  131.  But  it  is  ftill  tat.  Conft.  p.  668.  Gyllius  de  Bvzant.  1.  ii. 
in  many  inftances  perplexed  and  unfatif-  c.  13.  i.  The  original  confecration  of  the 
fa&ory.  tripod  and  pillar  in  the  temple  of  Delphi 

40  Ducange  Conft.  I.  i.  c.  24.  p.  76.  and  may  be  proved  from  Herodotus  and  Paufa- 
his  Notes  ad  Alexiad.  p.  382.  The  ftatue  nias.  2.  The  pagan  Zofimus  agrees  with 
of  Conftantine  or  Apollo  was  thrown  down  the  three  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians,  Eufebius, 
under  the  reign  of  Alexis  Comnenus.  Socrates,  and  Sozomen,  that  the  facred  or- 

47  Tournefort  (Lettre  XII.)  computes  the  naments  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  were  re- 
Atmeidan  at  four  hundred  paces.  If  he  means  moved  to  Conftantinople  by  the  order  of 
geometrical  paces  of  five  feet  each,  it  was  Conftantine;  and  among  thefe  the  ferpen tine 
three  hundred  toifes  in  length,  about  forty  pillar  of  the  Hippodrome  is  particularly  men- 
more  than  the  great  Circus  of  Rome.  See  tioned.  3.  All  the  European  travellers  who 
d'Anville  Mefures  Itineraires,  p.  73.  have  vifited  Conftantinople,  from  Buondel- 

43  The  guardians  of  the  moft  holy  relics  monte  to  Pocock,  defcribe  it  in  the  fame 
would  rejoice  if  they  were  able  to  produce   place,  and  almoft  in  the  fame  manner:  the 

difference-? 
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Hippodrome  lias  been  long  fince  defaced  by  the  rude  hands  of  the  c  HA  P. 

\  V 11  * 

Turkifti  conquerors  :  but,  under  the  fimilar  appellation  of  Atmeidan,  v  * — — » 

it  ftill  ferves  as  a  place  of  exercife  for  their  horfes.  From  the 
throne,  whence  the  emperor  viewed  the  Circenfian  games,  a  wind- 
ing ftaircafe  49  defcended  to  the  palace  ;  a  magnificent  edifice,  which 
fcarcely  yielded  to  the  refidence  of  Rome  itfelf,  and  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  dependent  courts,  gardens,  and  porticoes,  covered  a 
confiderable  extent  of  ground  upon  the  banks  of  the  Propontis  be- 
tween the  Hippodrome  and  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  so.  We  might 
likewife  celebrate  the  baths,  which  ftill  retained  the  name  of  Zeu- 
xippus,  after  they  had  been  enriched,  by  the  munificence  of  Conftan- 
tine,  with  lofty  columns,  various  marbles,  and  above  threefcore 
ftatues  of  bronze  *\  But  we  fhould  deviate  from  the  defign  of  this 
hiftory,  if  we  attempted  minutely  to  defcribe  the  different  buildings 
or  quarters  of  the  city.  It  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  what- 
ever could  adorn  the  dignity  of  a  great  capital,  or  contribute  to  the 
benefit  or  pleafure  of  its  numerous  inhabitants,  was  contained  within 
the  walls  of  Conftantinople.  A  particular  defcription,  compofed 
about  a  century  after  its  foundation,  enumerates  a  capitol  or  fchool 

differences  between  them  are  occafioned  only  fide  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  front  of 

by  the  injuries  which  it  has  fuftained  from  the  paface,   and  another  by  the  church  of 

the  Turks.    Mahomet  the  Second  broke  the  St.  Sophia. 

under-jaw  of  one  of  the  ferpents  with  a  Itroke       51  Zeuxippus  was  an  epithet  of  Jupiter, 

of  his  battle-axe.    Thevenor,  1.  i.  c.  17.  and  the  baths  were  a  part  of  old  Byzantium. 

49  The  Latin  name  Cochlea  was  adopted  The  difficulty  of  affigning  their  true  fituation 

by  the  Greeks,  and  very  frequently  occurs  in  has  not  been  felt  by  Ducangfe.    Hiftory  feems 

the  Byzantine  hiftory.    Ducange  Conft.  1.  ii.  to  conned  them  with  St.  Sophia  and  the  pa- 

c.  1.  p.  104.  lace  ;  but  the  original  plan,  inferted  in  Ban- 

J°  There  are  three  topographical  points  duri,  places  them  on  the  other  fide  of  the 

which  indicate  the  fituation  of  the  palace,  city,  near  the  harbour.    For  their  beauties, 

I.  The  ftair-cafe,  which  connected  it  with  the  fee  Chron.  Pafchal,  p.  285,  and  Gyllius  de 

Hippodrome,  or  Atmeidan.    2.  A  fmall  ar-  Byzant.  I.  ii.  c.  7.    Chriftodorus  (fee  Anti- 

tificial  port  on  the  Propontis,  from  whence  quitat.  Conft.  1.  vii.)  compofed  infcriptions 

there  was  an  eafy  afcent,  by  a  flight  of  mar-  in  verfe  for  each  of  the  llatues.    He  was  a 

ble  fteps,  to  the  gardens  of  the  palace.    3.  Theban  poet  in  genius  as  well  as  in  birth  : 
The  Augufteum  was  a  fpacious  court,  one        Bseotum  in  craffo  jurarcs  aere  natum. 

Vol.  II.  D  ol 
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CHAP.  0f  learning,  a  circus,  two  theatres,  eight  public,  and  one  hundred 
— -v- — '  and  fifty-three  private,  baths,  fifty-two  porticoes,  five  granaries, 
eight  aqueducts  or  refervoirs  of  water,  four  fpacious  halls  for  the 
meetings  of  the  fenate  or  courts  of  juftice,  fourteen  churches,  four- 
teen palaces,  and  four  thoufand  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
houfes,  which,  for  their  fize  or  beauty,  deferved  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  multitude  of  plebeian  habitations  *\ 
Population.  The  populoufnefs  of  his  favoured  city  was  the  next  and  mod 
ferious  object  of  the  attention  of  its  founder.  In  the  dark  ages 
which  fucceeded  the  tranflation  of  the  empire,  the  remote  and  the 
immediate  confequences  of  that  memorable  event  were  ftrangely 
confounded  by  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  credulity  of  the 
Latins  SJ.  It  was  afferted,  and  believed,  that  all  the  noble  families 
of  Rome,  the  fenate,  and  the  equeftrian  order,  with  their  innu- 
merable attendants,  had  followed  their  emperor  to  the  banks  of  the 
Propontis  ;  that  a  fpurious  race  of  ftrangers  and  plebeians  was  left 
to  poffefs  the  folitude  of  the  ancient  capital ;  and  that  the  lands  of 
Italy,  long  fmce  converted  into  gardens,  were  at  once  deprived  of 
cultivation  and  inhabitants  f4.  In  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory,  fuch 
exaggerations  will  be  reduced  to  their  juft  value :  yet,  fmce  the 
growth  of  Conftantinople  cannot  be  afcribed  to  the  general  increafe 
of  mankind  and  of  induftry,  it  mull  be  admitted,  that  this  artificial 

sa  See  the  Notitia.    Rome  only  reckoned  ferved  in  their  own  language,  fhould  prefer 

1780  large  hcuft*,  domus ;  but  the  word  muft  fiction  to  truth,  and  loofe  tradition  to  ge- 

have  had  a  more  dignified  fignification.    No  nuine  hiftory.    In  a  fingle  page  of  Codinus 

bifultg  are  mentioned  at  Conftantinople.  The  we  may  detect  twelve  unpardonable  mif- 

old  capital  conftiled  of  424  ftreets,  the  new  takes ;    the  reconciliation  of  Severus  and 

of  322.                                               .  Niger,  the  marriage  of  their  fon  and  daugh- 

53  Liutprand.  Legatio  ad  Imp.  Nicepho-  ter,  the  fiege  of  Byzantium  by  the  Macedo- 

rum,  p.  153.     The  modern  Greeks  have  nians,    the  invafon  of  the  Gauls,  which 

ftrangely  disfigured  the  antiquities  of  Con-  recalled  Severus  to  Rome,  the  Jixty  years 

ftantinople.    We  might  excufe  the  errors  of  which  elapfed  from  his  death  to  the  faun- 

the  Turkifh  or  Arabian  writers ;   but  it  is  dation  of  Conftantinople,  cjff. 

fomewhat  aftoniftung,  that  the  Greeks,  who  5*  Montefquieu,  Grandeur  et  Decadence 

had  accefs  to  the  authentic  materials  pre-  des  Romains,  c.  17. 

colony 
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colony  was  raifed  at  the  expence  of  the  ancient  cities  of  the  empire. 
Many  opulent  fenators  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Eaftern  provinces,  were 
probably  invited  by  Conftantine  to  adopt  for  their  country  the 
fortunate  fpot  which  he  had  chofen  for  his  own  refidence.  The 
invitations  of  a  mafter  are  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  com- 
mands ;  and  the  liberality  of  the  emperor  obtained  a  ready  and 
cheerful  obedience.  He  bellowed  on  his  favourites  the  palaces  which 
he  had  built  in  the  feveral  quarters  of  the  city,  affigned  them  lands 
and  penfions  for  the  fupport  of  their  dignity  55,  and  alienated  the 
demefnes  of  Ponms  and  Afia,  to  grant  hereditary  eftates  by  the  eafy 
tenure  of  maintaining  a  houfe  in  the  capital  56 .  But  thefe  encou- 
ragements and  obligations  foon  became  fuperfluous,  and  were  gra- 
dually abolifhed.  Wherever  the  leat  of  government  is  fixed,  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  public  revenue  will  be  expended  by  the  prince 
himfelf,  by  his  minifters,  by  the  officers  of  juftice,  and  by  the  do- 
meftics  of  the  palace.  The  moft  wealthy  of  the  provincials  will  be 
attracted  by  the  powerful  motives  of  intereft  and  duty,  of  amufe- 
ment  and  curiofity.  A  third  and  more  numerous  clafs  of  inha- 
bitants will  infenfibly  be  formed,  of  fervants,  of  artificers,  and  of 
merchants,  who  derive  their  fubfiflence  from  their  own  labour,  and 
from  the  wants  or  luxury  of  the  fuperior  ranks.  In  lefs  than  a  cen- 
tury, Conftantinople  difputed  with  Rome  itfelf  the  pre-eminence  of 
riches  and  numbers.    New  piles  of  buildings,  crowded  together  with 

ss  Themift.  Orat.  iii.  p.  48.  edit.  Har-  nure,  may  be  found  among  the  Novella;  of 
douin.  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  3.  Zofim.  1.  ii.  that  emperor  at  the  end  of  the  Theodofian 
p.  107.  Anonym.  Valefian.  p.  715.  If  we  Code,  torn.  vi.  nov.  12.  M.  de  Tillemont 
could  credit  Codinus  (p.  10.),  Conftantine  (Hift.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  371.)  has 
built  houfes  for  the  fenators  on  the  exacl:  mo-  evidently  miftaken  the  nature  of  thefe  eftates. 
del  of  their  Roman  palaces,  and  gratified  With  a  grant  from  the  Imperial  demefnes, 
them,  as  well  as  himfelf,  with  the  pleafure  the  fame  condition  was  accepted  as  a  favour, 
of  an  agreeable  furprife  ;  but  the  whole  ftory  which  would  juftly  have  been  deemed  a  hard- 
is  full  of  fidtions  and  inconfiftencies.  ftiip,  if  it  had  been  impofed  upon  private 

56  The  law  by  which  the  younger  Theo-  property, 
dofius,  in  the  year  438,  abolifhed  this  te- 

D  2  too 
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C  H  A  P.   t00  iittle  regard  to  health  or  convenience,  fcarcely  allowed  the  in— 

XVII.  &  * 

u  .>  tervals  of  narrow  ftreets  for  the  perpetual  throng  of  men,  of  horfes, 

and  of  carriages.  The  allotted  fpace  of  ground  was  infufficient  to 
contain  the  increasing  people  ;  and  the  additional  foundations,  which,, 
on  either  fide,  were  advanced  into  the  fea,  might  alone  have  com- 
pofed  a  very  confiderable  city  17 . 
Privileges.  The  frequent  and'  regular  diftributions  of  wine  and  oil,  of  corn  or 
bread,  of  money  or  provifions,  had  almoft  exempted  the  poorer  ci- 
tizens of  Rome  from  the  necemty  of  labour.  The  magnificence  of 
the  firft  Cadars  was  in  fome  meafure  imitated  by  the  founder  of 
Conftantinople  58 :  but  his  liberality,  however  it  might  excite  the 
applaufe  of  the  people,  has  incurred  the  cenfure  of  pofterity.  A 
nation  of  legiflators  and  conquerors  might  aflert  their  claim  to  the 
harvefts  of  Africa,  which  had  been  purchafed  with  their  blood  ;  and 
it  was  artfully  contrived  by  Auguftus,  that,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
plenty,  the  Romans  fhould  lofe  the  memory  of  freedom.  But  the 
prodigality  of  Conftantine  could  not  be  excufed  by  any  confideration 
either  of  public  or  private  intereft ;  and  the  annual  tribute  of  corn 
impofed  upon  Egypt  for  the  benefit  of  his  new  capital,  was  applied 
to  feed  a  lazy  and  infolent  populace,  at  the  expence  of  the  huiband- 
men  of  an  induftrious  province  s9.  Some  other  regulations  of  this 
emperor  are  lefs  liable  to  blame,  but  they  are  lefs  deferving  of  notice. 

57  The  pafiages  of  Zofimus,  of  Eunapius,  daily  allowance  of  the  city  confifted  of  eight 

of  Sozomcn,  and  of  Agathias,  which  relate  myriads  of  cvrs.  which  we  may  either  tranf- 

to  the  increafe  of  buildings  and  inhabitants  late  with  Valefius  by  the  words  modii  of 

at  Conftantinople,  are  collected  and  con-  corn,  or  confider  as  exprefSve  of  the  number 

necled  by  Gyllius  de  Byzant.    1.  i.   c.  3.  of  loaves  of  bread. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris  (in  Panegyr.  Anthem..       59  See  Cod.  Theodof.    1.  xiii.  and  xrv. 

5.6.  p.  290.   edit.  Sirmond)  defcribes  the  and   Cod.  Juftinian.  Edict,  xii.    torn.  ii. 

moles  that  were  pufhed  forwards  into  the  fea;  p.  648.   edit.   Genev.     See  the  beautiful 

they  con  filled  of  the  famous  Puzzolan  fand,  complaint  of  Rome  in  the  poem  of  Claudian 

which  hardens  in  the  water.  de  Bell.  Gildonico,  ver.  46—64. 

5*  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  3.    Philoftorg.  1.  ii.        Cum  fubiit  par  Roma  mihi,  divifaque  furrXt 
eg,    Codin.  Antiquitat.  Conft.  p.  £.     It       Equates  aurora  togas ;  iEgyntia  rura 
appears  by  Socrates,  I.  ii.  c.  13,  that  the       In  partem  cefTere  novam. 

3  .  He 
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He  divided  Conftantinople  into  fourteen  regions  or  quarters  °,  dig- 
nified the  public  council  with  the  appellation  of  Senate  61 ,  commu- 
nicated to  the  citizens  the  privileges  of  Italy  6l,  and  beftowed 
on  the  rifmg  city  the  title  of  Colony,  the  firft  and  moft  favoured 
daughter  of  ancient  Rome.  The  venerable  parent  ftill  maintained 
the  legal  and  acknowledged  fupremacy,  which  was  due  to  her  age, 
to  her  dignity,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  her  former  greatnefs65. 

As  Conftantine  urged  the  progrefa  of  the  work  with  the  impa- 
tience of  a  lover,  the  walls,  the  porticoes,  and  the  principal  edifices 
were  completed  in  a  few  years,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
in  a  few  months  64 ;  but  this  extraordinary  diligence  fhould  excite  the 

lefs 


C  II  A 
XVII. 


Dedications 
A.D.  330 
or  334.. 


60  The  regions  of  Conftantinople  are  men- 
tioned in  the  code  of  Juftinian,  and  particu- 
larly defcribed  in  the  Notitia  of  the  younger 
Theodofius ;  but  as  the  four  laft  of  them  are 
not  included  within  the  wall  of  Conftantine, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  divifion  of 
the  city  fhould  be  referred  to  the  founder. 

6'  Senatum  conftituit  fecundi  ordinis ;  Cla- 
rwvocavit..  Anonyn.  Valefian.  p.  715.  The 
fenators  of  old  Rome  were  ftiled  Clarijflimi. 
See  a  curious  note  of  Valefius  ad  Ammian. 
Marcellin.  xxii.  9.  From  the  eleventh  epi- 
ftle  of  Julian,  it  fhould  feem  that  the  place 
of  fenator  was  confidered  as  a  burthen,  rather 
than  as  an  honour:  but  the  Abbe  de  la 
Bletterie  (Vie  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  371.) 
has  fhewn  that  this  epiftle  could  not  relate  to 
Conftantinople.  Might  we  not  read,  inftead 
of  the  celebrated  name  ci  B l  C^-vTtoit,  the  ob- 
fcure  but  more  probable  word  Bwraifiwi.;  ? 
Bifanthe  or  Rhcedeftus,  now  Rhodofto,  was 
a  fmall  maritime  city  of  Thr"ace.  See  Ste- 
phan.  Eyz.  de  Urbibus,  p.  225.  and  Cellar. 
Geograph.  torn.  i.  p.  849. 

61  Cod.  Thecdof.  1.  xiv.  13.  The  Com- 
mentary of  Godefroy  (torn.  v.  p.  220.)  is 
long,  but  perplexed ;  nor  indeed  is  it  eafy  to 
afcertain  in  what  the  Jus  Italicum  could  con- 


fift,  after  the  freedom  of  the  city  had  been 
communicated  to  the  whole  empire. 

63  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  8.)  celebrates  Con- 
ftantinople as  not  lefs  fuperior  to  all  other 
cities,  than  fhe  was  inferior  to  Rome  itfelf. 
His  learned  commentator  (Spanheim,  p.  75, 
76. )  juftifies  this  language  by  feveral  parallel 
and  contemporary  inftances.  Zofimus,  as 
well  as  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  flourifhed 
after  the  divifion  of  the  empire  between  the 
two  fons  of  Theodofius,  which  eftablifhed  a 
perfect  equality  between  the  old  and  the 
new  capital. 

e*  Codinus  (Antiquitat.  p.  8.)  affirms,  that 
the  foundations  of  Conftantinople  were  laid 
in  the  year  of  the  world  5837  (A.  D.  329), 
on  the  26th  of  September,  and  that  the  city 
was  dedicated  the  nth  of  May  58^8  (A.  D. 
330).  He  connects  thefe  dates  with  feveral 
chara&eriftic  epochs,  but  they  contradift  each 
ether;  the  authority  of  Codinus  is  of  little 
weight,  and  the  fpace  which  he  affigns  mufc 
appear  infufficient.  The  term  of  ten  years 
is  given  us  by  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  8J,  and 
Spanheim  labours  to  eftablifh  the  truth  of  it 
(p.  69—75),  by  the  help  of  two  paffages 
from  Themiftius  (Orat.  iv.  p.  58.)  and  Phi- 
loftorgius  (1.  ii.  c.  9.),  which  form  a  period 
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c  H ^  p-   lefs  admiration,  fmce  many  of  the  buildings  were  finifhed  in  fo 

A.  V 11. 

t — v— — '  hafty  and  imperfect  a  manner,  that,  under  the  fucceeding  reign,  they 
were  preferved  with  difficulty  from  impending  ruin  6s.  But  while 
they  difplayed  the  vigour  and  frefhnefs  of  youth,  the  founder  pre- 
pared to  celebrate  the  dedication  of  his  city  66 .  The  games  and 
largefTes  which  crowned  the  pomp  of  this  memorable  feftival  may 
eafily  be  fuppofed  :  but  there  is  one  circumftance  of  a  more  fingular 
and  permanent  nature,  which  ought  not  entirely  to  be  overlooked. 
As  often  as  the  birth-day  of  the  city  returned,  the  ftatue  of  Conftan- 
tine,  framed,  by  his  order,  of  gilt  wood,  and  bearing  in  its  right- 
hand  a  fmall  image  of  the  genius  of  the  place,  was  erected  on  a 
triumphal  car.  The  guards,  carrying  white  tapers,  and  clothed 
in  their  richeft  apparel,  accompanied  the  folemn  proceffion  as  it 
moved  through  the  Hippodrome.  When  it  was  oppofite  to  the  throne 
of  the  reigning  emperor,  he  rofe  from  his  feat,  and  with  grateful 
reverence  adored  the  memory  of  his  predeceflbr  6\  At  the  feftival 
of  the  dedication,  an  edict,  engraved  on  a  column  of  marble,  be- 
ftowed  the  title  of  Second  or  New  Rome  on  the  city  of  Conftan- 
tine  68.  But  the  name  of  Conftantinople  69  has  prevailed  over  that 
honourable  epithet;  and,  after  the  revolution  of  fourteen  centuries, 
ftill  pepetuates  the  fame  of  its  author  7°. 

from  the  year  324  to  the  year  334.  Modern  lemont,  and  the  other  friends  of  Conftantine, 
critics  are  divided  concerning  this  point  of  who  are  offended  with  the  air  of  Paganifm 
chronology,  and  their  different  fentiments  which  feems  unworthy  of  a  Chriftian  prince, 
are  very  accurately  difcuffed  by  Tillemont,  had  a  right  to  confider  it  as  doubtful,  but 
Hift.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  619 — 625.    they  were  not  authorifed  to  omit  the  men- 

6>  Themiftius,  Orat.  iii.  p.  47.    Zofim.    tion  of  it. 
1.  ii.  p.  108.    Conftantine  himfelf,  in  one       61  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  2.    Ducange  CP. 
of  his  laws  (Cod.  Theod.  1.  xv.  tit.  i.),    1.  i.  c.  6.    Velut  ipfius  Romae  filiam,  is  the 
betrays  his  impatience.  exprefficn  of  Auguftin  de  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  v 

6j  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras,  faithful  to  the     c.  25. 
mode  of  fuperftition  which  prevailed  in  their       69  Eutropius,  I.  x.  c.  8.   Julian.  Orat.  i. 
own  times,  affure  us,  that  Conftantinople  was    p.  8.    Ducange  C.  P.  1.  i.  c.  5.    The  name 
confecrated  to  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God.        of  Conftantinople  is  extant  on  the  medals  of 

6?  The  earlieft  and  moft  complete  account  Conftantine. 
of  this  extraordinary  ceremony  may  te  found       7 a  The  lively  Fontenelle  (Dialogues  des 
in  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  p.  285.  Til-    Morts,  xii.)  affefts  to  deride  the  vanity  of 
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The  foundation  of  a  new  capital  is  naturally  connected  with  the    c     A  P. 
eftablifhment  of  a  new  form  of  civil  and  military  adminiftration.  v— -v — 
The  diftinc~t  view  of  the  complicated  fyftem  of  policy,  introduced  vernment20 
by  Diocletian,  improved  by  Conftantine,  and    completed  by  his 
immediate  mcceflbrs,  may  not  only  amufe  the  fancy  by  the  fingular 
picture  of  a  great  empire,  but  will  tend  to  illuftrate  the  fecret  and 
internal  caufes  of  its  rapid  decay.    In  the  purfuit  of  any  remarkable 
inftitution,  we  may  be  frequently  led  into  the  more  early  or  the  more 
recent  times  of  the  Roman  hiftory ;  but  the  proper  limits  of  this 
enquiry  will  be  included  within  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  from  the  accemon  of  Conftantine  to  the  publication  of 
the  Theodofian  code7';  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  Notitia  of 
the  eaft  and  weft  72,  we  derive  the  moft  copious  and  authentic  in- 
formation of  the  ftate  of  the  empire.    This  variety  of  objects  will 
fufpend,  for  fome  time,  the  courfe  of  the  narrative  ;  but  the  inter- 
ruption will  be  cenfured  only  by  thofe  readers  who  are  infenfible  to 
the  importance  of  laws  and  manners,  while  they  perufe,  with  eager 
curiofity,  the  tranfient  intrigues  of  a  court,  or  the  accidental  event 
of  a  battle. 

The  manly  pride  of  the  Romans,  content  with  fubftantial  power,  Hierarchy  of 
had  left  to  the  vanity  of  the  eaft  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  often-  the  ftate" 

human  ambition,  and  feems  to  triumph  in  71  The  Theodofian  code  was  promulgated 

the  disappointment  of  Conftantine,    whofe  A.  D.  438.    See  the  Prolegomena  of  Gode- 

immortal  name  is  now  loft  in  the  vulgar  ap-  froy,  c.  i.  p.  185. 

pellation  of  jftambol,    a  Turkifti  corrup-  74  Pancirolus,  in  his  elaborate  Commen- 

tion  of  £i?  t>:i  ^oAiv.    Yet  the  original  name  tary,  afiigns  to  the  Notitia  a  date  almoft 

is  ftill  preferved,    1.  By  the  nations  of  Eu-  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Theodofian  code  ;  but 

rope.     2.  By  the  modern  Greeks.    3.  By  his  proofs,   or  rather  conjectures,    are  ex- 

the  Arabs,  whofe  writings  are  difFufed  over  tremely  feeble.    I  fhould  be  rather  inclined 

the  wide  extent  of  their  conquefts  in  Afia  to  place  this  ufeful  work  between  the  final 

and  Africa.     See  d'Herbelot  Bibliotheque  divifion  of  the  empire    A.  D.  395),  and  the 

Orientale,  p.  275.    4.  By  the  more  learned  fuccefsful  invaficn  of  Gaul  by  the  Barbarians 

Turks,  and  by  the  emperor  himfelf  in  his  (A.D.  407).    See  Hiftoire  des  anciens  Peu- 

public  mandates.    Cantemir's  Hiftory  of  the  pies  de  l'Europe,  torn.  vii.  p.  40. 
Othman  Empire,  p.  51. 
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c  H  ^  p*   tatious  greatnefs        But  when  they  loft  even  the  femblance  of  thofe 
<— — v— -— t  virtues  which  were  derived  from  their  ancient  freedom,  the  fimpli- 
city  of  Roman  manners  was  infenfibly  corrupted  by  the  ftately  affec- 
tation of  the  courts  of  Afia.    The  distinctions  of  perfonal  merit  and 
influence,  fo  confpicuous  in  a  republic,  fo  feeble  and  obfcure  under  a 
monarchy,  were  abolifhed  by  the  defpotifm  of  the  emperors;  who 
fubftituted  in  their  room  a  fevere  fubordination  of  rank  and  office, 
from  the  titled  flaves  who  were  feated  on  the  fteps  of  the  throne,  to 
the  meaneft  inftruments  of  arbitrary  power.     This  multitude  of 
abject  dependents  was  interested  in  the  fupport  of  the  actual  govern- 
ment, from  the  dread  of  a  revolution,  which  might  at  once  con- 
found their  hopes,  and  intercept  the  reward  of  their  fervices.    In  this 
divine  hierarchy  (for  fuch  it  is  frequently  ftyled),  every  rank  was 
marked  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  exactnefs,  and  its  dignity  was  dif- 
played  in  a  variety  of  trifling  and  folemn  ceremonies,  which  it  wras 
a  ftudy  to  learn,  and  a  facrilege  to  neglect 7+.    The  purity  of  the 
Latin  language  was  debafed,  by  adopting,  in  the  intercourfe  of  pride 
and  flattery,  a  profufion  of  epithets,  which  Tully  would  fcarcely 
have  understood,  and  which  Auguftus  would  have  rejected  with 
indignation.    The  principal  officers  of  the  empire  were  faluted,  even 
by  the  fovereign  himfelf,  with  the  deceitful  titles  of  your  Sincerity, 
your  Gravity,   your  Excellency,  your  Eminence,  your  fublimc  and 
wonderful  Magnitude,  your  illujlrious  and  magnificent  Highnefs 
The  codicils  or  patents  of  their  office  were  curioufly  emblazoned 

73  Scilicet  externae  fuperbias  fueto,  non  nian,  the  father  of  his  Divinity,  thus  conti- 

erat  notitia  noftri   (perhaps  nojira);  apud  nues :  Siquis  igitur  indebitum  fibi  locum  ufur- 

cjuos  vis  Imperii  valet,  inania  tranfmittun-  paverit,  nulla  fe  ignoratione  defendat ;  fitque 

tur.    Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  31.    The  gradation  plane  Jacrilegii  reus,   qui  di<vina  prxcepta 

from  the  ftyle  of  freedom  and  fimplicity,  to  neglexerit.     Cod.  Theod.    1.    vi.    tit.  v. 

that  of  form  and  fervitude,  may  be  traced  in  leg.  2. 

the  Epiflles  of  Cicerp,  of  Pliny,  and  of  Sym-       »s  Confult  the  Notitia  Dignitatis,  at  the 

•machus.  end   of  the  Theodofian   Code,    torn.  vi. 

<4  Th& emperor  Gratian,  after  confirming  p.  316. 
a  law  of  precedency  publiflied  by  Valenti- 

with 
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with  fiich  emblems  as  were  beft  adapted  to  explain  its  nature  and  c  A  P. 
high  dignity;  the  image  or  portrait  of  the  reigning  emperors;  a  v,.  -> 
triumphal  car;  the  book  of  mandates  placed  on  a  table,  covered  with 
a  rich  carpet,  and  illuminated  by  four  tapers ;  the  allegorical  figures 
of  the  provinces  which  they  governed;  or  the  appellations  and 
ftandards  of  the  troops  whom  they  commanded.  Some  of  thefe 
official  enfigns  were  really  exhibited  in  their  hall  of  audience ;  others 
preceded  their  pompous  march  whenever  they  appeared  in  public ; 
and  every  circumftance  of  their  demeanour,  their  drefs,  their  orna- 
ments, and  their  train,  was  calculated  to  infpire  a  deep  reverence 
for  the  reprefentatives  of  fupreme  majefty.  By  a  philolbphic  ob- 
ferver,  the  fyftem  of  the  Roman  government  might  have  been 
miftaken  for  a  fplendid  theatre,  filled  with  players  of  every  character 
and  degree,  who  repeated  the  language,  and  imitated  the  paffions  of 
their  original  model  7<5. 

All  the  magiftrates  of  fufficient  importance  to  find  a  place  in  the  Three  ranks 
general  ftate  of  the  empire,  were  accurately  divided  into  three  ofhoROUr' 
clafTes.  I.  The  lllujlrious*  1.  The  Spe£tabiksy  or  Refpettable :  And 
3.  The  ClarlJJlmi ;  whom  we  may  tranflate  by  the  word  Honourable, 
In  the  times  of  Roman  fnnplicity,  the  laft-mentioned  epithet  was 
ufed  only  as  a  vague  expreffion  of  deference,  till  it  became  at  length 
the  peculiar  and  appropriated  title  of  all  who  were  members  of  the 
fenate  and  confequently  of  all  who,  from  that  venerable  body, 
were  felected  to  govern  the  provinces.  The  vanity  of  thole  who, 
from  their  rank  and  office,  might  claim  a  fuperior  diftinction  above 
the  reft  of  the  fenatorial  order,  was  long  afterwards  indulged  with 
the  new  appellation  of  Refpeclable:  but  the  title  of  Illnjlrious  was 

76  Pancirolus  ad  Notitiam  utriufque  Im-       77  In  the  Pande&s,  which  may  be  refer- 

perii,  p.  39.    But  his  explanations  are  ob-  red  to  the  reigns  of  the  Antonines,  CJa- 

fcure,  and  he  does  not  fufficiently  diftinguifh  rijfimus  is  the  ordinary  and  legal  title  of  a 

the  painted  emblems   from  the   effective  fenator. 
enfigns  of  office. 
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C  xvn  P  a^wa7s  referved  to  fome  eminent  perfonages  who  were  obeyed  or  re- 
— v— — *  verenced  by  the  two  fubordinate  clafles.  It  was  communicated  only, 
I.  To  the  confuls  and  patricians;  II.  To  the  Praetorian  prsefe&s, 
with  the  prefects  of  Rome  and  Conftantinople  ;  III.  To  the  matters 
general  of  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry ;  and,  IV.  To  the  feven  mi- 
nifters  of  the  palace,  who  exercifed  their  facred  functions  about  the 
perfon  of  the  emperor  ?s.  Among  thofe  illuftrious  magiftrates  who 
were  efteemed  co-ordinate  with  each  other,  the  feniority  of  appoint- 
ment gave  place  to  the  union  of  dignities  79.  By  the  expedient  of 
honorary  codicils,  the  emperors,  who  were  fond  of  multiplying  their 
favours,  might  fometimes  gratify  the  vanity,  though  not  the  ambi- 
tion, of  impatient  courtiers  so. 
The  confuls.  J,  As  long  as  the  Roman  confuls  were  the  firft  magiftrates  of  a 
free  ftate,  they  derived  their  right  to  power  from  the  choice  of  the 
people.  As  long  as  the  emperors  condefcended  to  difguife  the  fervi- 
tude  which  they  impofed,  the  confuls  were  ftill  elected  by  the  real 
or  apparent  fuffrage  of  the  fenate.  From  the  reign  of  Diocletian* 
even  thefe  veftiges  of  liberty  were  abolifhed,  and  the  fuccefsful  can- 
didates who  were  inverted  with  the  annual  honours  of  the  confulfhip* 
affected  to  deplore  the  humiliating  condition  of  their  predeceflbrs.. 
The  Scipios  and  the  Catos  had  been  reduced  to  folicit  the  votes  of  ple- 
beians, to  pafs  through  the  tedious  and  expenfive  forms  of  a  popular 
election,  and  to  expole  their  dignity  to  the  fhame  of  a  public  refufal 
while  their  own  happier  fate  had  referved  them  for  an  age  and  govern- 
ment in  which  the  rewards  of  virtue  were  afligned  by  the  unerring  wif— 
dom  of  a  gracious  fovereign  8l.    In  the  epiflles  which  the  emperor  ad— 

7<  Pancirol.  p.  12-17.    !  have  net  taken  trated  with  equal  prolixity  by  their  learned. 

any  notice  of  the  two  inferior  ranks,  Perfec-  interpieter. 

tijfmus,  and  Egregius,  which  were  given  to       g!1  Cod.  Theod.  ]..  vi»  tit.  xxii. 

man/  perfons,  who  were  not  railed  to  the       81  Aufonius  (in  Gratiarum  Actione)  bafely 

fenatorial  dignity.  expatiates  on  this  unworthy  topic,  which  is. 

79  Cod.  Theodof.  1.  vi.  tit,  vi.    The  rules  managed  by  Mamertinus  (Panegyr.  Vet.  xu 

of  precedency  are  afcertained  with  the  moft  16.  19.)  with  fomewhat  more  freedom  and 

minute  accuracy  by  the  emperors,  and  iliuf-  ingenuity. 

drefTed- 
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dreffed  to  the  two  confuls  elecl:,  it  was  declared,  that  they  were  created 
byhisfole  authority84.  Their  names  and  portraits,  engraved  on  gilt 
tablets  of  ivory,  were  difperfed  over  the  empire  as  prefents  to  the  pro- 
vinces, the  cities,  the  mr.giftrates,  the  fenate,  and  the  people  8?.  Their 
folemn  inauguration  was  performed  at  the  place  of  the  Imperial  refi- 
dence  ;  and  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  Rome 
was  conftantly  deprived  of  the  prefence  of  her  ancient  magiftrates  8+. 
On  the  morning  of  the  firft  of  January,  the  confuls  affumed  the  enfigns 
of  their  dignity.  Their  drefs  was  a  robe  of  purple,  embroidered  in  filk 
and  gold,  and  fometimes  ornamented  with  coftly  gems  8s.  On  this 
folemn  occafion  they  were  attended  by  the  moft  eminent  officers  of 
the  ftate  and  army,  in  the  habit  of  fenators;  and  the  ufelefs  fafces, 
armed  with  the  once  formidable  axes,  were  borne  before  them  by 
the  liclors  86.    The  proceffion  moved  from  the  palace  87  to  the 


C  II  A  P. 

XVII. 


51  Cum  de  Confulibus  in  annum  creandis, 
folus  mecum  volutarem  .  .  .  te  Confulem 
et  defignavi,  et  declaravi,  et  priorem  nun- 
cupavi :  are  fome  of  the  exprefiions  employed 
by  the  emperor  Gratian  to  his  prseceptor  the 
poet  Aufonius. 

8*  Immanefque  ....  dentes 

Qui  fe&i  ferro  in  tabulas  auroque  micantes, 
Infcripti  rutilum  ccelato  Confule  nomen 
Per  proceres  et  vulgus  eant. 

Claud,  in  ii  Conf.  Stilichon.  456. 

Montfaucon  has  reprefented  fome  of  thefe 
tablets  or  dypticks ;  fee  Supplement  a.  l'An- 
tiquite  expliquee,  torn.  iii.  p.  220. 

84  Confule  lajtatur  poll  plurima  faeculavifo 
Pallanteus  apex  :  agnofcunt  roftra  curules 
Auditas  quondam  proavis  :  defuetaque  cin- 

Regius  auratis  Fora  fafcibus  Ulpia  liclor. 
Claudian  in  vi  Conf.  Honorii.  643. 

From  the  reign  of  Carus  to  the  fixth  conful- 
fhip  of  Honorius,  there  was  an  interval  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  during  which 


the  emperors  were  always  abfent  from  Rome 
on  the  firft  day  of  January.  See  the  Chro- 
nologic de  Tillemont,  torn.  iii.  nr.  and  v. 

8S  See  Claudian  in  Conf.  Prob.  et  Olybrii 
178,  &c.  and  in  iv  Conf.  Honorii,  585,  &c; 
though  in  the  latter  it  is  not  eafy  to  feparate 
the  ornaments  of  the  emperor  from  thofe  of 
the  conful.  Aufonius  received,  from  the  li- 
berality of  Gratian,  a  t-ejlis  falmala,  or 
robe  of  ftate,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  em- 
peror Conftantius  was  embroidered. 

86  Cernis  et  armorum  proceres  legumque  po- 
tentes : 

Patricios  fumunt  habitus ;  et  moreGabino 
Difco'or  incedit  legio,  pofitifque  parumper 
Bellorum  fignis,  fequitur  vexilla  Quirini. 
Liftori  cedunt  aquilae,  ridetque  togatus 
Miles,  et  in  mediis  eftulget  curia  caftris. 

Claud,  in  iv  Conf.  Honorii,  ^. 
»  ' '     Jiriclafqtte  procul  radiare  fecures. 

In  Conf.  Prob.  229. 

87  See  Valefius  ad  Ammian.  Marcellin. 
I.  xxii.  c.  7. 
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°  xvn  P'  ^orum>  or  Prmcipal  Square  of  the  city;  where  the  confuls  afcendecl 
c  ~j  their  tribunal,  and  feated  themfelves  in  the  curule  chairs,  which  were 
framed  after  the  fafhion  of  ancient  times.  They  immediately  exer- 
cifed  an  act  of  jurifdiction,  by  the  manumiflion  of  a  flave,  who  was 
brought  before  them  for  that  purpofe ;  and  the  ceremony  was  in- 
tended to  reprefent  the  celebrated  action  of  the  elder  Brutus,  the 
author  of  liberty  and  of  the  confulfhip,  when  he  admitted  among 
his  fellow-citizens  the  faithful  Vindex,  who  had  revealed  the  confpi- 
racy  of  the  Tarquins  88.  The  public  feftival  was  continued  during 
feveral  days  in  all  the  principal  cities  ;.  in  Rome,  from  cuftom ;  in 
Conftantinople,  from  imitation;  in  Carthage,  Antioch,  and  Alexan- 
dria, from  the  love  of  pleafure  and  the  fuperfluity  of  wealth  $g.  In 
the  two  capitals  of  the  empire  the  annual  games  of  the  theatre, 
the  circus,  and  the  amphitheatre  9°,  coft  four  thoufand  pounds 
of  gold,  (about)  one  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  pounds  fterling : 
and  if  fo  heavy  an  expence  furpaffed  the  faculties  or  the  inclination 
of  the  magistrates  themfelves,  the  fum  was  fupplied  from  the  Impe- 
rial treafury 9'.  As  foon  as  the  confuls  had  difcharged  thefe  cuftomary 
duties,  they  were  at  liberty  to  retire  into  the  made  of  private  life, 
and  to  enjoy,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  undifturbed 
contemplation  of  their  own  greatnefs.  They  no  longer  prefided  in 
the  national  councils;  they  no  longer  executed  the  refolutions  of 
peace  or  war.  Their  abilities  (unlefs  they  were  employed  in  more 
effective  offices)  were  of  little  moment ;  and  their  names  ferved  only 

85  Aufpice  mox  Ixto  fonuit  clamore  tribunal ;  andria,  fed  Treviri  Principis  beneficio.  Au- 

Te  fattos  ineunte  quater ;  folemnia  ludit  fonius  in  Grat.  Aftione. 

Omina  Hbertas :  dedu&um \indice  morem  90  Claudian   (in  Conf.  Mall.  Theodori, 

Lex  fervat,  famulufque  jugo  laxatus  herili  279—331.)  defcribes,  in- a  lively  and  fanciful 

Ducitur,  et  grato  remeat  fecurior  iftu.  manner,  the  various  games  of  the  circus, 

Claudian  in  iv  Conf.  Honorii,  611.  the  theatre,  and  the  amphitheatre,  exhibited 

s9  Celebrant  quidem  folemnes  iftos  dies,  by  the  new  confuL  The  fanguinary  com- 

omrtes  ubique  urbes  quae  fub  legibus  agunt ;  bats  of  gladiators  had  already  been  prohi- 

et  Roma  de  more,  et  Conftantinopolis  de  bited. 

imitatione,  et  Antiochia  pro  luxu,  et  dif-  9'  Procopius  in  Hift.  Arcana,  C.  26. 
cin&a  Carthago,  et  domus  flurainis  AJex- 
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as  the  legal  date  of  the  year,  in  which  they  had  filled  the  chair  of  c  HA  P. 
Marius  and  of  Cicero.  Yet  it  was  ftill  felt  and  acknowledged,  in  v — -v— — ' 
the  laft  period  of  Roman  fervitude,  that  this  empty  name 
might  be  compared,  and  even  preferred,  to  the  poffeflion  of 
fubftantial  power.  The  title  of  conful  was  ftill  the  moft  fplen- 
did  object  of  ambition,  the  nobleft  reward  of  virtue  and  loyalty. 
The  emperors  themfelves,  who  difdained  the  faint  fhadow  of  the 
republic,  were  confcious  that  they  acquired  an  additional  fplen- 
dour  and  majefty  as  often  as  they  aflumed  the  annual  honours  of  the 
confular  dignity91. 

The  proudeft  and  moft  perfect  feparation  which  can  be  found  in  The  patri- 
any  age  or  country,  between  the  nobles  and  the  people,  is  perhaps 
that  of  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians,  as  it  was  eftablifhed  in  the 
firft  age  of  the  Roman  republic.  Wealth  and  honours,  the  offices 
of  the  ftate,  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  were  almoft  exclufively 
poffefled  by  the  former ;  who  preferring  the  purity  of  their  blood 
with  the  moft  infulting  jealoufy  9\  held  their  clients  in  a  condition 
of  fpecious  vaflalage.  But  thefe  diftinctions,  fo  incompatible  with 
the  fpirit  of  a  free  people,  were  removed,  after  a  long  ftruggle,  by 
the  perfevering  efforts  of  the  Tribunes.  The  moft  active  and  fuc- 
cefsful  of  the  Plebeians  accumulated  wealth,  afpired  to  honours,  de- 
ferved  triumphs,  contracted  alliances,  and,  after  fome  generations, 
aflumed  the  pride  of  ancient  nobility  9\    The  Patrician  families,  on 

the 

92  In  Confulatu  honos  fine  labore  fufcipi-  and  Plebeians  were  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
tar.  (Mamerlin  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  2.)  the  XJI  Tables ;  and  the  uniform  opera- 
This  exalted  idea  of  the  confullhip  is  bor-  tions  of  human  nature  may  atteft  that  the 
rowed  from  an  Oration  (iii.  p.  107.)  pro-  cuftom  furvived  the  law.  See  in  Livy  (iv.. 
nounced  by  Julian  in  the  fervile  court  of  1  —  6.},  the  pride  of  family  urged  by  the 
Conftantius.  See  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  conful,  and  the  rights  of  mankind  ail'erted 
(Memoires  de  l'Academie,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  b>'  tne  tribune  Canuleius.. 
289.),  who  delights  to  purfue  the  vertiges  of  c+  See  the  animated  pictures  drawn  by  Sal- 
the  old  conftitution,  and  who  fometimes  finds  luft>  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  of  the  pride  of 
them  in  his  copious  fancy.  the  nobles,  and  even  of  the  virtuous  Me- 

93  Intermarriages  between  the  Patricians    tellus,  who  was  unable  to  brook  the  idea 

that 
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CHAP.         other  hand,  whofe  original  number  was  never  recruited  till  the 

<  v  >   end  of  the  commonwealth,  either  failed  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 

nature,  or  were  extinguifhed  in  fo  many  foreign  and  domeftic  wars, 
or,  through  a  want  of  merit  or  fortune,  infenfibly  mingled  with  the 
mafs  of  the  people  95.  Very  few  ismained  who  could  derive  their 
pure  and  genuine  origin  from  the  infancy  of  the  city,  or  even  from 
that  of  the  republic,  when  Csefar  and  Auguftus,  Claudius  and 
Vefpafian,  created  from  the  body  of  the  fenate  a  competent  number 
of  new  Patrician  families,  in  the  hope  of  perpetuating  an  order, 
which  was  ftill  confidered  as  honourable  and  facred  9\  But  thefe 
artificial  fupplies  (in  which  the  reigning  houfe  was  always  included) 
were  rapidly  fwept  away  by  the  rage  of  tyrants,  by  frequent  revolu- 
tions, by  the  change  of  manners,  and  by  the  intermixture  of  nations  97» 
Little  more  was  left,  when  Conftantine  afcended  the  throne,  than  a 
vague  and  imperfecT:  tradition,  that  the  Patricians  had  once  been  the 
firft  of  the  Romans.  To  form  a  body  of  nobles,  whofe  influence 
may  reftrain,  while  it  fecures  the  authority  of  the  monarch,  would 

that  the  honour  of  the  confulfhip  mould  be  Scauro.)    The  family  was  feved  from  obli- 
beftowed  on  the  obfcure  merit  of  his  lieute-  vion  by  the  merit  of  the  fon. 
nant  Marius  (c.  64).    Two  hundred  years  96  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  25.    Dion  Caflius, 
before,  the  race  of  the  Metelli  themfelves  1.  Hi.  p.  693.    The  virtues  of  Agricola,  who 
were   confounded  among  the  Plebeians  of  was  created  a  Patrician  by  the  emperor  Ve- 
Rome ;    and  from  the  etymology  of  their  fpafian,   reflected  honour  on  that  ancient 
name  of  Cacilius,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  order ;  but  his  anceftors  had  not  any  claim 
that  thofe  haughty  nobles  derived  their  origin  beyond  an  Equeftrian  nobility, 
from  a  futler.  97  This  failure  would  have  been  almoft 
9    In  the  year  of  Rome  800,  very  few  re-  impoffible  if  it  were  true,  as  Cafaubon  com- 
mained,  not  only  of  the  old  Patrician  fami-  pels  Aurelius  Viftor  to  affirm  (ad  Sueton.  in 
lies,  but  even  of  thofe  which  had  been  ere-  Cxfar.  c.  42.     See  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  203. 
ated  by  Cadar  and  Auguftus.    (Tacit.  An-  and  Cafaubon.  Comment,  p.  220.),  that  Ve- 
nal, xi.   25.)      The  family  of  Scaurus  (a  fpafian  created  at  once  a  thoufand  Patrician 
branch  of  the  Patrician  ^Emilii)   was  de-  families.    But  this  extravagant  number  is 
graded  fo  lew  that  his  father,  who  exercifed  too  much  even  for  the  whole  Senatorial  or- 
.the  trade  of  a  charcoal-merchant,  left  him  der,  unlefs  we  ihould  include  all  the  Roman 
only  ten  flaves,  and  fomevvhat  lefs  than  three  knights  who  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  per- 
hundred  pounds  fterling.    (Valerius  Maxi-  mifiibn  of  wearing  the  laciclave. 
jnus,  1.  iv.  c  4.  n.   11.,  Aurel.  Victor  in 

have 
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have  bjen  very  inconfiftent  with  the  character  and  policy  of  Con-   c  P. 

ftantine;  but  had  he  ferioufly  entertained  fuch  a  defign,  it  might   v  v— .  -j 

have  exceeded  the  meafure  of  his  power  to  ratify,  by  an  arbitrary 
edict,  an  inftitution  which  inuft  expect  the  fanction  of  time  and  of 
opinion.  He  revived,  indeed,  the  title  of  Patricians,  but  he  re- 
vived it  as  a  perfonal,  not  as  an  hereditary  diftinction.  They  yielded 
only  to  the  tranfient  fuperiority  of  the  annual  confuls ;  but  they  en- 
joyed the  pre-eminence  over  all  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  with  the 
moft  familiar  accefs  to  the  perfon  of  the  prince.  This  honourable- 
rank  was  beftowed  on  them  for  life ;  and  as  they  were  ufually  favour- 
ites, and  minifters  who  had  grown  old  in  the  Imperial  court, .  the  true 
etymology  of  the  word  was  perverted  by  ignorance  and  flattery;  and. 
the  Patricians  of  Conftantine  were  reverenced  as  the  adopted  Fathers 
of  the  emperor  and  the  republic  93„ 

II.  The  fortunes  of  the  Praetorian  prefects  were  eiTentially  different  The  Prxto- 
from  thofe  of  the  confuls  and  patricians..  The  latter  faw  their  an-  feds.1** 
cient  greatnefs  evaporate  in  a  vain  title.  The  former,  rifmg  by  de- 
grees from  the  moft  humble  condition,  were  inverted  with  the  civil 
and  military  adminiftration  of  the  Roman  world.  From  the  reign 
of  Severus  to  that  of  Diocletian,  the  guards  and  the  palace,  the  laws 
and  the  finances,  the  armies  and  the  provinces,  were  entrufted  to 
their  fuperintending  care ;  and,  like  the  Vizirs  of  the  Eaft,  they 
held  with  one  hand  the  leal,  and  with  the  other  the  ftandard,  of  the 
empire.  The  ambition  of  the  prefects,  always  formidable  and  fome- 
times  fatal  to  the  mafters  whom  they  ferved,  was  fupported  by  the 
ftrength  of  the  Prsetorian  bands ;  but  after  thofe  haughty  troops 
had  been  weakened  by  Diocletian,  and  finally  fuppreffed  by  Con- 
ftantine, the  prefects,  who  furvived  their  fall,  were  reduced  without 
difficulty  to  the  ftation  of  ufeful  and  obedient  minifters.  When  they 
were  no  longer  refponfible  for  the  fafety  of  the  emperor's  perfon, 

BS  Zo£mus,  1.  ii.  p.  118.;  and  Godefroy  ad  Cod.  Thcodof.  1.  vi.  tit.  vi. 

they 
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they  refigned  the  jurifdi&ion  which  they  had  hitherto  claiired  and 
exercifed  over  all  the  departments  of  the  palace.  They  were  de- 
prived by  Conftantine  of  all  military  command,  as  foon  as  they  had 
ceafed  to  lead  into  the  field,  under  their  immediate  orders,  the  flower 
of  the  Roman  troops ;  and  at  length,  by  a  fmgular  revolution,  the 
captains  of  the  guards  were  transformed  into  the  civil  magiftrates  of 
the  provinces.  According  to  the  plan  of  government  inftituted  by 
Diocletian,  the  four  princes  had  each  their  Prsetorian  prefect ;  and, 
after  the  monarchy  was  once  more  united  in  the  perfon  of  Conftan- 
tine, he  ftill  continued  to  create  the  fame  number  of  four  pre- 
fects, and  entrufted  to  their  care  the  fame  provinces  which  they 
already  adminiftered.  I.  The  prsefect  of  the  Eaft  ftretched  his 
ample  jurifdicYion  into  the  three  parts  of  the  globe  which  were  fub- 
ject  to  the  Romans,  from  the  catara&s  of  the  Nile  to  the  banks  of 
the  Phafis,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Thrace  to  the  frontiers  of 
Perfia.  2.  The  important  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Dacia,  Macedo- 
nia, and  Greece,  once  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  prefect  of 
Illyricum.  3.  The  power  of  the  prefect  of  Italy  was  not  confined 
to  the  country  from  whence  he  derived  his  title ;  it  extended  over 
the  additional  territory  of  Rhsetia  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
over  the  dependent  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  over  that  part 
of  the  continent  of  Africa  which  lies  between  the  confines  of  Cyrene 
and  thofe  of  Tingitania.  4.  The  prefect  of  the  Gauls  compre- 
hended under  that  plural  denomination  the  kindred  provinces  of 
Britain  and  Spain,  and  his  authority  was  obeyed  from  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  to  the  fort  of  Mount  Atlas 

After  the  Praetorian  prefects  had  been  difmifled  from  all  military 
command,  the  civil  functions  which  they  were  ordained  to  exercife 

59  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  109,  110.    If  we  had    frequently  have  been  perplexed  amidft  the 
not  fortunately  pofTeffed  this  fatisfa&ory  ac-    copious  details  of  the  Code,  and  the  circura- 
count  of  the  divifion  of  the  power  and  pro-    ftantial  minutenefs  of  the  Notitia. 
vinces  of  the  Ptstorian  prafedts,  we  fhould 

over 
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over  fo  many  fubject  nations,  were  adequate  to  the  ambition  and 
abilities  of  the  moft  confummate  minifters.  To  their  wifdom  was 
committed  the  fupreme  adminiftration  of  juftice  and  of  the  finances, 
the  two  objects  which,  in  a  ftate  of  peace,  comprehend  almoft  all  the 
refpective  duties  of  the  fovereign  and  of  the  people ;  of  the  former, 
to  protect  the  citizens  who  are  obedient  to  the  laws ;  of  the  latter, 
to  contribute  the  fhare  of  their  property  which  is  required  for  the 
expences  of  the  ftate.  The  coin,  the  highways,  the  pofts,  the 
granaries,  the  manufactures,  whatever  could  intereft  the  public  pro- 
fperity,  was  moderated  by  the  authority  of  the  Praetorian  prefects. 
As  the  immediate  reprefentatives  of  the  Imperial  majefty,  they  were 
empowered  to  explain,  to  enforce,  and  on  fome  occafions  to  modify, 
the  general  edicts  by  their  difcretionary  proclamations.  They  watched 
over  the  conduct  of  the  provincial  governors,  removed  the  negligent, 
and  inflicted  punifhments  on  the  guilty.  From  all  the  inferior  ju- 
rifdictions,  an  appeal  in  every  matter  of  importance,  either  civil  or 
criminal,  might  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  prsefect :  but 
bis  fentence  was  final  and  abfolute  ;  and  the  emperors  themfelves 
refufed  to  admit  any  complaints  againft  the  judgment  or  the  inte- 
grity of  a  magiftrate  whom  they  honoured  with  fuch  unbounded 
confidence  ,0°.  His  appointments  were  fuitable  to  his  dignity  101 ; 
and  if  avarice  was  his  ruling  paflion,  he  enjoyed  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  collecting  a  rich  harveft  of  fees,  of  prefents,  and  of  perqui- 
fites.    Though  the  emperors  no  longer  dreaded  the  ambition  of  their 

to°  See  a  law  of  Conftantlne  himfelf.    A  of  the  ancient  dictators.     Pandeft.   I.  i. 

praefedtis  autem  prastorio  provocare  non  fini-  tit.  xi. 

mus.    Cod.  Juftinian.  1.  vii.  tit.  lxii.  leg.  19.  101  When  Juftinian,  in  the  exhaufted  con- 

Charifms,  a  lawyer  of  the  time  of  Conftan-  dition  of  the  empire,  inftituted  a  Praetorian 

tine  (Heinec.  Hift.  Juris  Romani,  p.  349.),  praefedl  for  Africa,  he  allowed  him  a  falary 

who  admits  this  law  as  a  fundamental  prin-  of    one  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  Cod. 

ciple  of  jurifprudence,  compares  the  Praeto-  Juftinian.  1.  i.  tit.  xxvii.  leg.  I. 
rian  praefedts  to  the  mafters  of  the  horfe 

Vol.  II.  F  prsefeds, 
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°  xVn  P  Pr3e^e(^s)  tneY  were  attentive  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  this 

'  *  '  great  office  by  the  uncertainty  and  fhortnefs  of  its  duration  IOi. 

The  praefeas      From  their  fuperior  importance  and  dignity,  Rome  and  Conftan- 

of  Rome  and  r  r  ... 

Conftanti-  tinople  were  alone  excepted  from  the  jurifdiction  of  the  Prsetorian 


nople. 


prefects.  The  immenfe  fize  of  the  city,  and  the  experience  of  the 
tardy,  ineffectual  operation  of  the  laws,  had  furnifhed  the  policy  of 
Auguftus  with  a  fpecious  pretence  for  introducing  a  new  magiftrate, 
who  alone  could  reftrain  a  fervile  and  turbulent  populace  by  the 
ftrong  arm  of  arbitrary  power'0'.  Valerius  Meffalla  was  appointed 
the  firft  prefect  of  Rome,  that  his  reputation  might  countenance  fo 
invidious  a  meafure  :  but,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  that  accom- 
plished citizen  104  refigned  his  office,  declaring 'with  a  fpirit  worthy 
of  the  friend  of  Brutus,  that  he  found  himfelf  incapable  of  exer- 
cifing  a  power  incompatible  with  public  freedom  ,os.  As  the  fenfe 
of  liberty  became  lefs  exquifite,  the  advantages  of  order  were  more 
clearly  underftood  ;  and  the  praefect,  who  feemed  to  have  been  de- 
figned  as  a  terror  only  to  flaves  and  vagrants,  was  permitted  to  extend' 

101  For  this,  and  the  other  dignities  of  republic  till  it  was  broken  in  the  fields  of 

the  empire,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  refer  to  Philippi :  he  then  accepted  and  deferved  the 

the  ample  commentaries  of  Pancirolus  and  favour  of  the  moft  moderate  of  the  conquer- 

Godefroy,  who  have  diligently  colleaed  and  ors ;  and  uniformly  afferted  his  freedom  and 

accurately  digefted  in  their  proper  order  all  dignity  in  the  court  of  Auguftus.    The  tri- 

the  legal  and  hiftorical  materials.     From  umph  of  Meffalla  was  juftified  by  the  con- 

thofe  authors,  Dr.  Howell  (Hiftory  of  the  queft  of  Aquitain.    As  an  orator,  he  difputed 

World,  vol.  ii.  p.  24—77.)  liad  deduced  a  the  palm  of  eloquence  with  Cicero  himfelf. 

very  diftina  abridgment  of  the  ftate  of  the  Meffalla  cultivated  every  mufe,  and  was  the 

Roman  empire.  patron  of  every  man  of  genius.    He  fpent 

,0J    Tacit.  Annal.  vi.   11.      Eufeb.  in  his  evenings  in  philofophic  converfation  with 

Chron.  p.  155.    Dion  Caffius,  in  the  ora-  Horace;  affumed  his  place  at  table  between 

tion  of  Maecenas  (1.  vii.  p.  675.),  defcribes  Delia  and  Tibullus ;  and  amufed  his  leifure  by 

the  prerogatives  of  the  praefea  of  the  city  as  encouraging  the  poetical  talents  of  young 

they  were  eftablilhed  in  his  own  time.    .  Ovid. 

">4  The  fame  of  Meffalla  has  been  fcarcely  '°s  Incivilem  effe  poteftatem  conteftans, 
equal  to  his  merit.  In  the  earlieft  youth  he  fays  the  tranflator  of  Eufebius.  Tacitus  ex- 
was  recommended  by  Cicero  to  the  friendfhip  preffes  the  fame  idea  in  other  words :  quafi 
of  Brutus.    He  followed  the  ftandard  of  the  nefcius  exercendi. 

5  his 
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his  civil  and  criminal  jurifdiction  over  the  equeftrian  and  noble  fa-   C  H  A  P. 

milies  of  Rome.    The  praetors,  annually  created  as  the  judges  of  <  »  * 

law  and  equity,  could  not  long  difpute  the  poiTeflion  of  the  Forum 
with  a  vigorous  and  permanent  magiftrate,  who  was  ufually  admit- 
ted into  the  confidence  of  the  prince.  Their  courts  were  deferted, 
their  number,  which  had  once  fluctuated  between  twelve  and 
eighteen  ,o6,  was  gradually  reduced  to  two  or  three,  and  their  im- 
portant functions  were  confined  to  the  expenfive  obligation  107  of 
exhibiting  games  for  the  amufement  of  the  people.  After  the  office 
of  Roman  confuls  had  been  changed  into  a  vain  pageant,  which  was 
rarely  difplayed  in  the  capital,  the  prefects  aiTumed  their  vacant 
place  in  the  fenate,  and  were  foon  acknowledged  as  the  ordinary 
prefidents  of  that  venerable  afTembly.  They  received  appeals  from 
the  diftance  of  one  hundred  miles  ;  and  it  was  allowed  as  a  principle 
of  jurifprudence,  that  all  municipal  authority  was  derived  from  them 
alone  ICS.  In  the  difcharge  of  his  laborious  employment,  the  go- 
vernor of  Rome  was  aflifted  by  fifteen  officers,  fome  of  whom  had 
been  originally  his  equals,  or  even  his  fuperiors.  The  principal 
departments  were  relative  to  the  command  of  a  numerous  watch 
eftablifhed  as  a  fafeguard  againft  fires,  robberies,  and  nocturnal  dis- 
orders ;  the  cuftody  and  diftribution  of  the  public  allowance  of  corn 
and  provisions ;  the  care  of  the  port,  of  the  aqueducts,  of  the  com- 
mon fewers,  and  of  the  navigation  and  bed  of  the  Tyber ;  the  in- 

106  See  Lipfius,  Excurfus  D.  ad  I  lib.  103  Quidquid  igitur  intra  urbem  admit- 
Tacit.  Annal.  titur,  ad  P.  U.  videtur  pertinere  ;  fed  et  fiquid 

107  Heineccii  Element.  Juris  Civilis  fe-  intra  centefimum  milliarium.  Ulpian  in 
cund.  ordinem  Pandeft.  torn.  i.  p.  70.  See  Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  xiii.  n.  1.  He  proceeds 
Iikewife  Spanheim  de  Ufu  Numifmatum,  to  enumerate  the  various  offices  of  the  prs- 
tom.  ii.  _diuertat.  x.  p.  119.  In  the  year  feci,  who,  in  the  Code  of  Juftinian  (1.  i. 
4^0,  Marcian  publifhed  a  law,  that  three  tit.  xxxix.  leg.  3.),  is  declared  to  precede 
citizens  mould  be  annually  created  Prastors  of  and  command  all  city  magiftrat.es,  fine  inju- 
Conftaritinople  by  the  choice  of  the  fenate,  ria  ac  detrimento  honoris  alieni. 

but  with  their  own  confent.    Cod.  Juftinian. 
1.  i.  tit.  xxxLx.  leg.  2. 

F  2  fpection 
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c  H  A  P.  fpedion  of  the  markets,  the  theatres,  and  of  the  private  as  well  as 
v. — ->  public  works.  Their  vigilance  enfured  the  three  principal  objects  of 
a  regular  police,  fafety,  plenty,  and  cleanlinefs  ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
the  attention  of  government  to  preferve  the  fplendour  and  ornaments 
of  the  capital,  a  particular  infpector  was  appointed  for  the  ftatues  ; 
the  guardian,  as  it  were,  of  that  inanimate  people,  which,  according 
to  the  extravagant  computation  of  an  old  writer,  was  fcarcely  infe- 
rior in  number  to  the  living  inhabitants  of  Rome.  About  thirty 
years  after  the  foundation  of  Conftantinople,  a  fimilar  magiftrate  was 
created  in  that  rifing  metropolis,  for  the  fame  ufes,  and  with  the 
fame  powers.  A  perfect  equality  was  eftablifhed  between  the  dig- 
nity of  the  two  municipal,  and  that  of  the  four  praetorian,  prse- 
fefts  I09. 

The  procon-      Thofe  who,  in  the  Imperial  hierarchy,  were  diftinguifhed  by  the 

fuls,  V1CC- 

prafedts,  &c.  title  of  RefpeSiable,  formed  an  intermediate  clafs  between  the  illuf- 
trious  prefects  and  the  honourable  magiftrates  of  the  provinces.  In 
this  clafs,  the  proconfuls  of  Alia,  Achaia,  and  Africa,  claimed  a  pre- 
eminence, which  was  yielded  to  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient 
dignity ;  and  the  appeal  from  their  tribunal  to  that  of  the  prefects 
was  almoft  the  only  mark  of  their  dependence  "°.  But  the  civil 
government  of  the  empire  was  diftributed  into  thirteen  great  dio- 
ceses, each  of  which  equalled  the  juft  meafure  of  a  powerful  king- 
dom. The  firft  of  thefe  diocefes  was  fubject  to  the  jurifdiction  of  the 
count  of  the  eaft ;  and  we  may  convey  fome  idea  of  the  importance 
and  variety  of  his  functions,  by  obferving,  that  fix  hundred  appa- 


109  Be/ides  our  ufual  guides,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  Felix  Cantelorius  has  written  a 
feparare  treatife,  De  Praefecto  Urbis  ;  and 
that  many  curious  details  concerning  the  po- 
lice of  Rome  and  Conftantinople  are  con- 
tained in  the  fourteenth  book  of  the  Theo- 
dofian  Code. 


1,0  Eunapius  affirms,  that  the  proconful 
of  Alia  was  independent  of  the  praefecl ; 
which  mult,  however,  be  underftood  with 
fome  allowance:  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  vice- 
prsefeft  he  mod:  afturedly  difclaimed.  Pan- 
cirolus,  p.  1 6 1.. 

ritorsj  • 
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ritors,  who  would  be  ftyled  at  preferit  either  fecretaries,  or  clerks,   c  H,A  P. 

or  uffiers,  or  meffengers,  were  employed  in  his  immediate  office'".  ,  » 

The  place  of  Augujial  prcefeft  of  Egypt  was  no  longer  filled  by  a 
Roman  knight ;  but  the  name  was  retained  ;  and  the  extraordinary 
powers  which  the  fituation  of  the  country,  and  the  temper  of  the 
inhabitants,  had  once  made  indifpenfabie,  were  ftill  continued  to  the 
governor.  The  eleven  remaining  diocefes,  of  Aiiana,  Pontica,  and 
Thrace  ;  of  Macedonia,  Dacia,  and  Pannonia  or  "Weftern  Illyricum  ; 
of  Italy  and  Africa  ;  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  ;  were  governed 
by  twelve  vicars,  or  vice-prafccls whofe  name  fufficiently  explains 
the  nature  and  dependence  of  their  office.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  lieutenant-generals  of  the  Roman  armies,  the  military  counts 
and  dukes,  who  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  were  allowed  the  rank 
and  title  of  Refpeklable. 

As  the  fpirit  of  jealoufy  and  orientation  prevailed  in  the  councils  Tiie  gover- 

i  nors  of  the 

of  the  emperors,  they  proceeded  with  anxious  diligence  to  divide  the  provinces, 
fubftance  and  to  multiply  the  titles  of  power.  The  vaft  countries 
which  the  Roman  conquerors  had  united  under  the  fame  fimple  form 
of  adminiftration,  were  imperceptibly  crumbled  into  minute  frag- 
ments ;  till  at  length  the  whole  empire  was  diftributed  into  one 
hundred  and  fixteen  provinces,  each  of  which  fupported  an  expen- 
five  and  fplendid  eftablilhment.  Of  thefe,  three  were  governed  by 
proconfuls,  thirty- feven  by  confulars,  five  by  correctors,  and  leventy- 
one  by  preftdents.  The  appellations  of  thefe  magiftrates  were  dif- 
ferent ;  they  ranked  in  fucceffive  order,  the  enfigns  of  their 
dignity  were  curioufly  varied,  and  their  fituation,  from  acci- 
dental circumftances,  might  be  more  or  lefs  agreeable,  or  advan- 

The  proconful  of  Africa  had  four  hun-  "*  In  Italy  there  was  likewife  the  Vicar 

dred  apparitor* ;  and  they  all  received  large  of  Rome.    It  has  been  much  difputed,  whe- 

falaries,  eitheT  from  the  treafury  or  the  pro-  ther  his  jurifdi&icn  meafured  one  hundred 

vince.    See  Pancirol.  p.  26,  and  Cod.  Juiti-  miles  from  the  city,  or  whether  it  lb-etched 

nian^  1.  xii.  tit.  ha,  IviL  over  the  ten  fouthern  provinces  of  Italy. 

6  tageous. 
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c  h  a  p.   tageous.    But  they  were  all  (excepting  only  the  procomuls)  alike 

r        r  11  r 

i  p  »  included  in  the  clafs  of  honourable  perfons ;  and  they  were  alike  en- 

trufted,  during  the  pleafure  of  the  prince,  and  under  the  authority 
of  the  prefects  or  their  deputies,  with  the  administration  of  juftice 
and  the  finances  in  their  refpective  districts.  The  ponderous  vo- 
lumes of  the  Codes  and  Pandects  113  would  furnifh  ample  mate- 
rials for  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  fyftem  of  provincial  govern- 
ment, as  in  the  fpace  of  fix  centuries  it  was  improved  by  the  wifdom 
of  the  Roman  ltatefmen  and  lawyers.  It  may  be  fufficient  for  the 
hiftorian  to  felect  two  fmgular  and  falutary  provifions  intended  to 
reftrain  the  abufe  of  authority.  1 .  For  the  prefervaticn  of  peace  and 
order,  the  governors  of  the  provinces  were  armed  with  the  fword  of 
juftice.  They  inflicted  corporal  punimments,  and  they  exercifed, 
in  capital  offences,  the  power  of  life  and  death.  But  they  were  not 
authorifed  to  indulge  the  condemned  criminal  with  the  choice  of  his 
own  execution,  or  to  pronounce  a  fentence  of  the  mildest  and  moft 
honourable  kind  of  exile.  Thefe  prerogatives  were  referved  to  the 
prefects,  who  alone  could  impofe  the  heavy  fine  of  fifty  pounds  of 
gold :  their  vicegerents  were  confined  to  the  trifling  weight  of  a  few 
ounces114.  This  distinction,  which  leerus  to  grant  the  larger,  while 
it  denies  the  fmaller  degree  of  authority,  was  founded  on  a  very  ra- 
tional motive.  The  fmaller  degree  was  infinitely  more  liable  to  abufe. 
The  paffions  of  a  provincial  magiftrate  might  frequently  provoke  him 
into  acts  of  oppreffion,  which  affected  only  the  freedom  or  the  for- 
tunes of  the  fubject ;  though,  from  a  principle  of  prudence,  perhaps 
of  humanity,  he  might  ftill  be  terrified  by  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood. 

1,3  Among  the  works  of  the  celebrated  "+  The  prefidents,  or  confulars,  could 
Ulpian,  there  was  one  in  ten  books,  con-  impofe  only  two  ounces ;  the  vice-prafefts, 
cerning  the  office  of  a  proconful,  whofe  du-  three  ;  the  proconfuls,  count  of  the  eaft, 
ties  in  the  moil:  effential  articles  were  the  and  prasfecl  of  Egypt,  fix.  See  Heineccii 
fame  as  thofe  of  an  ordinary  governor  of  a  Jur.  Civil,  torn.  i.  p.  75.  Pandecl.  1.  xlviii. 
province.  tit.  xix.  n.  8.     Cod.  Jullinian.  1.  i.  tit.  liv. 

leg.  4.  6. 

It' 
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ft  may  likewife  be  confidered,  that  exile,  confiderable  fines,  or  the 
choice  of  an  eafy  death,  relate  more  particularly  to  the  rich  and  the 
noble  ;  and  the  perfons  the  raoft  expofed  to  the  avarice  or  refentrnent 
of  a  provincial  magiftrate,  were  thus  removed  from  his  obfcure  pcrfe- 
cution  to  the  more  auguft  and  impartial  tribunal  of  the  Praetorian 
prefect.  2.  As  it  was  reafonably  apprehended  that  the  integrity  of 
the  judge  might  be  biaffed,  if  his  intereft  was  concerned,  or  his  af- 
fections were  engaged  ;  the  ftricteft  regulations  were  eftablifhed,  to 
exclude  any  perfon,  without  the  fpecial  difpenfation  of  the  emperor, 
from  the  government  of  the  province  where  he  was  born" 5 ;  and 
to  prohibit  the  governor  or  his  fon  from  contracting  marriage  with  a 
native  or  an  inhabitant  116 ;  or  from  purchafmg  flaves,  lands,  or 
homes,  within  the  extent  of  his  jurifdiction  117 .  Notwithstanding 
thefe  rigorous  precautions,  the  emperor  Conftantine,  after  a  reign 
of  twenty-five  years,  ftill  deplores  the  venal  and  oppreflive  admini- 
ftration  of  juflice,  and  exprefles  the  warmeft  indignation  that  the  au- 
dience of  the  judge,  his  difpatch  of  bufmefs,  his  feafonable  delays, 
and  his  final  fentence,  were  publicly  fold,  either  by  himfelf  or  by 
the  officers  of  his  court.  The  continuance,  and  perhaps  the  im- 
punity, of  thefe  crimes,  is  attefted  by  the  repetition  of  impotent  laws, 
and  ineffectual  menaces  1,s. 


1,5  Ut  nulli  patriae  fuae  adminiftratio  fine 
fpeciali  principis  permiflu  permittatur.  Cod. 
Juftinian.  1.  i.  tit.  xli.  This  law  was  firft 
enacted  by  the  emperor  Marcus,  after  the  re- 
bellion of  Caffius  (Dion.  1.  lxxi.).  The 
fame  regulation  is  obferved  in  China,  with 
equal  ftrictnefs  and  with  equal  effect. 

116  Pandect.  1.  xxiii.  tit.  ii.  n.  38.  57. 

1,7  In  jure  continetur,  ne  quis  in  admini- 
ftratione  conftitutus  aliquid  compararet.  Cod. 
Theod.  1.  viii.  tit.  xv.  leg.  1.  This  maxim 
of  common  law  was  enforced  by  a  feries  of 
edicts  (fee  the  remainder  of  the  title)  from 


Conftantine  to  Juftin.  From  this  prohibi- 
tion, which  is  extended  to  the  meaneft  officers 
of  the  governor,  they  except  only  clothes 
and  provifions.  The  purchafe  within  five 
years  may  be  recovered  ;  after  which,  on  in- 
formation, it  devolves  to  the  treafury. 

118  Ceflent  rapaces  jam  nunc  officialium 
manus ;  ceflent,  inquam ;  nam  fi  moniti  non 
ceflaverint,  gladiis  prcccidentur,  &c.  Cod. 
Theod.  1.  i.  tit.  vii.  leg.  1.  Zeno  enacted, 
that  all  governors  lhould  remain  in  the  pro- 
vince, to  anfwer  any  accufations,  fifty  days 
after  the  expiration  of  their  power.  Cod. 
Juftinian.  1,  ii.  tit.  xlix.  leg.  1. 
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e  H  A  P.  All  the  civil  magiftrates  were  drawn  from  the  profeflion  of  the 
— >  law.    The  celebrated  Inftitutes  of  Juftinian  are  addreffed  to  the  youth 

fion  of  the  of  his  dominions,  who  had  devoted  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  Ro- 
man jurifprudence;  and  the  fovereign  condefcends  to  animate  their 
diligence,  by  the  affurance  that  their  fkill  and  ability  would  in  time 
be  rewarded  by  an  adequate  fhare  in  the  government  of  the  repub- 
lic"9. The  rudiments  of  this  lucrative  fcience  were  taught  in  all 
the  confiderable  cities  of  the  eaft  and  weft;  but  the  moft  famous 
lchool  was  that  of  Berytus  ,2°,  on  the  coaft  of  Phoenicia ;  which 
fiourifhed  above  three  centuries  from  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus, 
the  author  perhaps  of  an  inftitution  fo  advantageous  to  his  native  coun- 
try. After  a  regular  courfe  of  education,  which  lafted  five  years, 
the  ftudents  difperfed  themfelves  through  the  provinces,  in  fearch  of 
fortune  and  honours ;  nor  could  they  want  an  inexhauftible  fupply  of 
'  bufmefs  in  a  great  empire,  already  corrupted  by  the  multiplicity  of 
laws,  of  arts,  and  of  vices.  The  court  of  the  Prsetorian  prefect 
of  the  eaft  could  alone  furnifh  employment  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
advocates,  fixty-four  of  whom  were  diftinguifhed  by  peculiar  privi- 
leges, and  two  were  annually  chofen  with  a  falary  of  Jixty  pounds 
of  gold,  to  defend  the  caufes  of  the  treafury.  The  firft  experiment 
was  made  of  their  judicial  talents,  by  appointing  them  to  act  occa- 
iionally  as  affefibrs  to  the  magiftrates;  from  thence  they  were  often 
raifed  to  prefide  in  the  tribunals  before  which  they  had  pleaded. 
Thev  obtained  the  government  of  a  province ;  and,  by  the  aid  of 
merit,  of  reputation,  or  of  favour,  they  afcended,  by  fucceffive  fteps, 

1,5   Summa  igitur  ope,  et  alacri  ftudio       120  The  fplendor  of  the  fchool  of  Berytus, 

has  leges  noftras  accipite  ;  et  vofmetipfos  fic  which  preferved  in  the  eaft  the  language 

eruditos  oftendite,  ut  fpes  vos  pulcherrima  and  jurifprudence  of  the  Romans,  may  be 

foveat;  toto  legitimo  opere  perfefto,  pofle  computed  to  have  lafted  from  the  third  to 

ctiam  noftram  rempublicam  in  partibus  ejus  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century.  Heinecc. 

vobis  credendis  gubernari.    Juftinian  in  pro-  Jur.  Rom.  Hift.  p.  351—  356. 
cm.  Inftitutionum. 
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to  the  illnfirious  dignities  of  the  ftate  "\    In  the  -practice  of  the  bar,  C  H^A  P. 

fhefe  men  had  confidered  reafon  as  the  inftrument  of  difpute  ;  they  \  *~—t 

interpreted  the  laws  according  to  the  dictates  of  private  intereft  ;  and 
the  fame  pernicious  habits  might  ftill  adhere  to  their  characters  in  the 
public  adminiftration  of  the  ftate. '  The  honour  of  a  liberal  profeflion 
has  indeed  been  vindicated  by  ancient  and  modern  advocates,  who 
have  rilled  the  moft  important  ftations,  with  pure  integrity,  and  con- 
fummate  wifdom :  but  in  the  decline  of  Roman  jurifprudence,  the 
ordinary  promotion  of  lawyers  was  pregnant  with  mifchief  and  dis- 
grace. The  noble  art,  which  had  once  been  preferved  as  the  facred 
inheritance  of  the  patricians,  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  freedmen 
and  plebeians111,  who,  with  cunning  rather  than  with  {kill,  exercifed  a 
fordid  and  pernicious  trade.  Some  of  them  procured  admittance 
into  families  for  the  purpofe  of  fomenting  differences,  of  encouraging 
fuits,  and  of  preparing  a  harveft  of  gain  for  themfelves  or  their 
brethren.  Others,  reclufe  in  their  chambers,  maintained  the  gravity 
of  legal  profeflbrs,  by  furnifhing  a  rich  client  with  fubtleties  to  con- 
found the  plaineft  truth,  and  with  arguments  to  colour  the  moft  un- 
j  uftifiable  pretenfions.    The  fplendid  and  popular  clafs  was  compofed 

111  As  in  a -former  period  I  have  traced' the  p.  501 .)  employed  in  the  ftady  of  the  G re- 
civil  and  military  promotion  of  Pertinax,  I  cian  philofophy,  he  was  named  Praetorian, 
/hall  here  infert  the  civil  honours  of  Mallius  praefect  of  Italy,  in  the  year  397.  8.  While 
Theodorus.  1.  He  was  diftinguifhed  by  his  he  ftill  exercifed  that  great  office,  he  was 
eloquence,  while  he  pleaded  as  an  advocate  created,  in  the  year  399,  conful  for  the 
in  the  court  of  the  Praetorian  prxfecl.  2.  He  Weft;  and  his  name,  on  account  of  the  in- 
governed  one  of  the  provinces  of  Africa,  ei-  famy  of  his  colleague,  the  eunuch  Eutropius, 
ther  as  preftdent  or  confular,  and  deferved,  often  ftands  alone  in  the  Fafti.  9.  In  the 
by  his  adminiftration,  the  honour  of  a  brafs  year  408,  Mallius  was  appointed  a  fecond 
ftatue.  3.  He  was  appointed  vicar,  or  vice-  time  Praetorian  prasfett  of  Italy.  Even  in 
prsefeft  of  Macedonia.  4.  Quaeftor.  5.  Count  the  venal  panegyric  of  Claudian,  we  may 
of  the  facred  largefles.  6.  Praetorian  prae-  difcover  the  merit  of  Mallius  Theodorus, 
feci  of  the  Gauls;  whilft  he  might  yet  be  who,  by  a  rare  felicity,  was  the  intimate 
reprefented  as  a  young  man.  7.  After  a  friend  both  of  Symmachus  and  of  St.  Au- 
retreat,  perhaps  a  difgrace  of  many  years,  guftin.  See  Tillemont,  Hift.  desEmp.  torn, 
which  Mallius  (confounded  by  fome  critics  v.  p.  mo — 11 14. 

with  the  poet  Manilius,  fee  Fabricius  Bi-       ***  Mamertinus  in  Panegyr.  vet.  xi.  20. 

bliothec.  Latin.  Edit.  Erneft.  torn.  i.  c.  18.  Afterius  apud  Photium,  p.  1500. 
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chap.    cf  the  advocates,  who  filled  the  Forum  with  the  found  of  their  turgid 
XVII. 

*— — v — ->  and  loquacious  rhetoric.  Carelefs  of  fame  and  of  juftice,  they  are 
defcribed,  for  the  moft  part>  as  ignorant  and  rapacious  guides,  who 
conducted  their  clients  through  a  maze  of  expence,  of  delay,  and  of 
difappointment ;  from  whence,  after  a  tedious  feries  of  years,  they 
were  at  length  difrahTed,  when  their  patience  and  fortune  were  almoft 
exhaufted'"3. 

The  military  \n  the  fyftem  of  policy  introduced  by  Auguftus,  the  gover- 

nors, thofe  at  leaft  of  the  Imperial  provinces,  were  inverted  with  the 
full  powers  of  the  fovereign  himfelf.  Minifters  of  peace  and  war, 
the  diftribution  of  rewards  and  punifhments  depended  on  them  alone, 
and  they  fucceffively  appeared  on  their  tribunal  in  the  robes  of  civil 
magistracy,  and  in  complete  armour  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
legions  The  influence  of  the  revenue,  the  authority  of  law, 
and  the  command  of  a  military  force,  concurred  to  render  their 
power  fupreme  and  abfolute  ;  and  whenever  they  were  tempted  to 
violate  their  allegiance,  the  loyal  province  which  they  involved  in 
their  rebellion,  was  fcarcely  fenfible  of  any  change  in  its  political 
Hate.  From  the  time  of  Commodus  to  the  reign  of  Conftantine, 
near  one  hundred  governors  might  be  enumerated,  who,  with 
various  mccefs,  erected  the  ftandard  of  revolt  ;  and  though  the 
innocent  were  too  often  facrificed,  the  guilty  might  be  fome- 
times  prevented,  by  the  fufpicious  cruelty  of  their  matter  I23.  To 

121  The  curious  pafiage  of  Ammianus  (1.  lieutenant  of  Britain  was  entrufted  with  the 

xxx.  c.  4.),  in  which  he  paints  the  manners  fame  powers  which  Cicero,  proconful  of  Ci- 

of  contemporary  lawyers,  aflbrds  a  ftrange  licia,  had  exercifed  in  the  name  of  the  fenate 

mixture  of  found  fenfe,  falfe  rhetoric,  and  and  people. 

extravagant  fatire.    Godefroy  (Prolegom.  ad  l~~s  The  Abbe  Dubos,  who  has  examined 

Cod.Theod.  c.  i.  p.  185.)  fupports  the  hifto-  with  accuracy  (fee  Hill,  de  la  Monarchic 

nan  by  ftniilar  complaints,  and  authentic  fa£ls.  FraiK^oife,  torn.  L  p.  41  — 100.  edit.  1742.) 

In  the  fourth  century,  many  camels  might  the  inftitutions  of  Auguftus  and  of  Conftan- 

have  been  laden  with  law-books.    Eunapius  tine,  obferves,  that  if  Otho  had  been  put  to 

in  Vet.  Edefii,  p.  72.  death  the  day  before  he  executed  his  confpi- 

f**  See  a  very  fplendid  example  in  the  Life  racy,  Otho  would  now  appear  in  hiftory  as 

«f  Agricol a,  particularly  c.  zo.,  21.    The  innocent  as  Corbulo. 
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fecure  his  throne  and  the  public  tranquillity  from  thefe  formidable    c  J*  p 

fervants,  Conftantine  refolved  to  divide  the  military  from  the  civil   <  v 

adminiftration  ;  and  to  eftablifh,  as  a  permanent  and  profcfhonal  di- 
ftinclion,  a  pradice  which  had  been  adopted  only  as  an  occafional 
expedient.    The  fupreme  jurifdictipn  exercifed  by  the  Praetorian  pre- 
fects over  the  armies  of  the  empire,  was  transferred  to  the  two 
majicrs  general  whom  he  inftituted,  the  one  for  the  cavalry,  the  other 
for  the  infantry;  and  though  each  of  thefe  illujlrlous  officers  was 
more  peculiarly  refponfible  for  the  difcipline  of  thofe  troops  which 
were  under  his  immediate  inflection,  they  both  indifferently  com- 
manded in  the  field  the  feveral  bodies,  whether  of  horfe  or  foot, 
which  were  united  in  the  fame  army  ,i6.    Their  number  was  foon 
doubled  by  the  divifion  of  the  eaft  and  weft  j  and  as  feparate  generals 
of  the  fame  rank  and  title  were  appointed  on  the  four  important 
frontiers  of  the  Rhine,   of  the  Upper  and   the  Lower  Danube, 
and  of  the  Euphrates,  the  defence  of  the  Roman  empire  was  at 
length  committed  to  eight  mailers  general  of  the  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry.   Under  their  orders,  thirty-five  military  commanders  were 
ftationed  in  the  provinces :  three  in  Britain,  fix  in  Gaul,  one  in 
Spain,  one  in  Italy,  five  on  the  Upper,  and  four  on  the  Lower 
Danube  ;  in  Afia  eight,  three  in  Egypt,  and  four  in  Africa.  The 
titles  of  counts,  and  dukes  ,27,  by  which  they  were  properly  diflin- 
guifhed,  have  obtained  in  modern  languages  fo  very  different  a  fenfe, 
that  the  ufe  of  them  may  occafion  fome  furprife.    But  it  mould  be 
recollected,  that  the  fecond  of  thofe  appellations  is  only  a  corruption 
of  the  Latin  word,  which  was  indifcriminately  applied  to  any  mili- 

"3  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  no.     Before  the  and  the  codes,  we  mint  have  recourfe  to  the 

end  of  the  reign  of  Conftantius,  the  maglflri  Notitia  for  the  exaft  knowledge  of  their 

militum  were  already  increafed  to  four.    See  number  and  fiations.     For  the  inftitution, 

Valefius  ad  Ammian.  1.  xvi.  c.  7..  rank,  privileges,  &c.  of  the  counts  in  ge- 

**7  Though  the  military  counts  and  dukes  neral,  fee  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  xii— xx. 

are  frequently  mentioned,   both  in  hiftory  with  the  Commentary  of  Gcdefroy. 

G  2  tary 
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C  y*vtt  P'  tai7  chief.  All  thefe  provincial  generals  were  therefore  dukes ;  but 
u— -v— ->  no  more  than  ten  among  them  were  dignified  with  the  rank  of  counts- 
or  companions,  a  title  of  honour,  or  rather  of  favour,  which  had 
been  recently  invented  in  the  court  of  Conftantine.  A  gold  belt  was 
the  enfign  which  diftinguifhed  the  office  of  the  counts  and  dukes  ; 
and  befides  their  pay,  they  received  a  liberal  allowance  fufficient  to 
maintain  one  hundred  and  ninety  iervants,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  horfes.  They  were  ftrictly  prohibited  from  interfering  in 
any  matter  which  related  to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  or  the  reve- 
nue ;  but  the  command  which  they  exercifed  over  the  troops  of  their 
department,  was  independent  of  the  authority  of  the  magiftrates. 
About  the  fame  time  that  Conftantine  gave  a  legal  fanction  to  the 
ecclefiaftical  order,  he  inftituted  in  the  Roman  empire  the  nice  ba- 
lance of  the  civil  and  the  military  powers.  The  emulation,  and 
fometimes  the  difcord,  which  reigned  between  two  profeflions  of 
oppofite  interefts  and  incompatible  manners,  was  productive  of  bene- 
ficial and  of  pernicious  confequences.  It  was  feldom  to  be  expected 
that  the  general  and  the  civil  governor  of  a  province  mould  either 
confpire  for  the  difturbance,  or  fhould  unite  for  the  fervice,  of  their 
country.  While  the  one  delayed  to  offer  the  afliftance  which  the 
other  difdained  to  folicit,  the  troops  very  frequently  remained  with- 
out orders  or  without  fupplies;  the  public  fafety  was  betrayed,,  and 
the  defencelefs  fubjects  were  left  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the  Barba- 
rians. The  divided  adminiftration,  which  had  been  formed  by  Con- 
ftantine, relaxed  the  vigour  of  the  ftate,  while  it  fecured  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  monarch. 
DifHnftion  The  memory  of  Conftantine  has  been  defervedly  cenfured  for  an- 
other innovation  which  corrupted  military  difcipline,  and"  prepared 
the  ruin  of  the  empire.  The  nineteen  years  which  preceded  his 
final  victory  over  LiciniuSj  liad  been  a  period  of  licenfe  and  inteftine 
war.    The  rivals  who  contended  for  the  poflefllon  of  the  Roman 

world  y 
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world,  had  withdrawn  the  grcatcft  part  of  their  forces  from  the  guard 
of  the  general  frontier ;  and  the  principal  cities  which  formed  the 
boundary  of  their  refpe&ive  dominions  were  filled  with  foldiers, 
who  conlidered  their  countrymen  as  their  moft  implacable  enemies. 
After  the  ufe  of  thefe  internal  girrifons  had  ceafed  with  the  civil 
war,  the  conqueror  wanted  either  wifdom  or  flrmnefs  to  revive  the 
fevere  difcipline  of  Diocletian,  and  to  fupprefs  a  fatal  indulgence, 
which  habit  had  endeared  and  almoft  confirmed  to  the  military 
order.  From  the  reign  of  Conftantine  a  popular  and  even  legal 
diftinclion  was  admitted  between  the  Palatines  118  and  the  Borderers ; 
the  troops  of  the  court,  as  they  were  improperly  ftiled,  and  the 
troops  of  the  frontier.  The  former,  elevated  by  the  fuperiority  of 
their  pay  and  privileges,  were  permitted,  except  in  the  extraordinary 
emergencies  of  war,  to  occupy  their  tranquil  ftations  in  the  heart  of 
the  provinces.  The  moft  flourifhing  cities  were  opprefTed  by  the 
intolerable  weight  of  quarters.  The  foldiers  infenfibly  forgot  the 
virtues  of  their  profeffion,  and  contracted  only  the  vices  of  civil  life.. 
They  were  either  degraded  by  the  induftry  of  mechanic  trades,  or 
enervated  by  the  luxury  of  baths  and  theatres.  They  foon  became 
carelefs  of  their  martial  exercifes,  curious  in  their  diet  and  apparel  j. 
and  while  they  infpired  terror  to  the  fubjefts  of  the  empire,  they 
trembled  at  the  hoftile  approach  of  the  Barbarians  I19.  The  chain 
of  fortifications  which  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues  had  extended 
along  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  was  no  longer  maintained  with 
the  fame  care,  or  defended  with  the  fame  vigilance.    The  numbers 

,a°  Zofimus,  I.  ii.  p.  Ill-    The  diftinc-  Code,  1.  vii.  tit.  i.  leg.  18.    L.  via.  tit.  L 

tion  between  the  two  clafles  of  Roman  troops  leg.  10. 

is  very  darkly  expreffed  in  the  hiftorians,  the       '*9  Ferox  erat  in  fuos  miles  ct  rapax,  ig- 

laws,  and  the  Notitia.    Gonfult,  however,  navus  vero  in  holies  et  fraclus.  Ammian. 

the  copious  paratitlon.  or    abllracl,    which  ].  Xxii.  c.  4.    He  obferves  that  they  loved 

Godefroy  has  drawn    up  of  the  feventh  downy  beds  and  houfes  of  marble ;  and  that 

book,  de  Re  Militari, ,  of  the  T-heodofian,  their  cups  were  heavier  than  their  fwords. 

which 
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CHAP,    which  ftill  remained  under  the  name  of  the  troops  of  the  frontier, 

XVII.  . 
■  might  be  fufficient  for  the  ordinary  defence.     But  their  fpirit  was 

degraded  by  the  humiliating  reflection,  that  they  who  were  expofed 
to  the  hardfhips  and  dangers  of  a  perpetual  warfare,  were  rewarded 
only  with  about  two-thirds  of  the  pay  and  emoluments  which 
were  lavifhed  on  the  troops  of  the  court.    Even  the  bands  or 
legions  that  were  raifed  the  neareft  to  the  level  of  thofe  unworthy 
favourites,  were  in  fome  meafure  difgraced  by  the  title  of  honour 
which  they  were  allowed  to  affume.    It  was  in  vain  that  Con- 
ftantine repeated  the  moft  dreadful  menaces  of  fire  and  fword  againft 
the  Borderers  who  mould  dare  to  defert  their  colours,  to  connive  at 
the  inroads  cf  the  Barbarians,  or  to  participate  in  the  fpoil  ,3°.  The 
mifchiefs  which  flow  from  injudicious  counfels  are  feldom  removed 
by  the  application  of  partial  feverities:  and  though  fucceeding  princes 
laboured  to  reftore  the  ftrength  and  numbers  of  the  frontier  garrifons, 
the  empire,  till  the  laft  moment  of  its  diflblution,  continued  to  lan- 
guifh  under  the  mortal  wound  which  had  been  fo  rafhly  or  fo  weakly 
inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Conftantine. 
Reduftionof      The  fame  timid  policy,  of  dividing  whatever  is  united,  of  re- 
the  legions.    Cueing  whatever  is  eminent,  of  dreading  every  active  power,  and 
of  expecting  that  the  moft  feeble  will  prove  the  moft  obedient, 
feems  to  pervade  the  inftitutions  of  feveral  princes,  and  particularly 
thofe  of  Conftantine.    The  martial  pride  of  the  legions,  whofe  vic- 
torious camps  had  fo  often  been  the  fcene  of  rebellion,  was  nourifhed 
by  the  memory  of  their  paft  exploits,  and  the  confcioufnefs  of  their 
actual  ftrength.    As  long  as  they  maintained  their  antient  eftablifh- 
ment  of  fix  thoufand  men,  they  fubfifted,  under  the  reign  of  Diocle- 
tian, each  of  them  fingly,  a  vifible  and  important  object  in  the 
military  hiftory  of  the  Roman  empire.    A  few  years  afterwards, 

,3j  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  i.  leg.  i.  tit.    is  not  fufficiently  known,  labours  to  juftify 
xii.  leg.  i.    See  Howell's  Hill,  of  the  World,    the  character  and  policy  of  Conftantine. 

vol.  ji.  p.  19.    That  learned  hiftorian,  who 

1  thefe 
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thefe  gigantic  bodies  were  fhrunk  to.  a  very  diminutive  Cze  ;  arid   c  jj^g  p- 

when  /even  legions,  with  fome  auxiliaries,  defended  the  city  of  v.  ^— — ' 

Amida  againft  the  Perfians,  the  total  garrifon,  with  the  inhabitants 
of  both  fexes,  and  the  peafants  of  the  deferted  country,  did  not 
exceed  the  number  of  twenty  thoufand  perfons         From  tl:is  fact, 
and  from  fimilar  examples,    there  is  reafon   to  believe,  that  the 
conftitution  of  the  legionary  troops,   to  which  they  partly  owed 
their  valour  and  difcipline,   was   diflblved  by  Conftantine  ;  and 
that  the  bands  of  Roman  infantry,  which  ftill  affumed  the  fame 
names  and  the  fame  honours,  confifted  only  of  one  thoufand  or  fifteen 
hundred  men  '3\    The  confpiracy  of  fo  many  feparate  detachments, 
each  of  which  was  awed  by  the  fenfe  of  its  own  weaknefs,  could 
eafily  be  checked  ;  and  the  fucceffors  of  Conftantine  might  indulge 
their  love  of  oftentation,  by  ifluing  their  orders  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  legions,  inferibed  on  the  mufter-roll  of  their  numerous 
armies.    The  remainder  of  their  troops  was  diftributed  into  feveral 
hundred  cohorts  of  infantry,  and  fquadrons  of  cavalry.    Their  arms, 
and  titles,  and  enfigns,  were  calculated  to  infpire  terror,  and  to  dif- 
play  the  variety  of  nations  who  marched  under  the  Imperial  ftandard. 
And  not  a  veftige  was  left  of  that  fevere  fimplicity,  which,  in  the 
ages  of  freedom  and  victory,  had  diftinguifhed  the  line  of  battle  of  a 
Roman  army  from  the  confufed  hoft  of  an  Afiatic  monarch  ,33.  A 
more  particular  enumeration,  drawn  from  the  Notitia,  might  exer- 
cife  the  diligence  of  an  antiquary  ;  but  the  hiftorian  will  content 
hiinfelf  with  obferving,  that  the  number  of  permanent  ftations  or 

131  Ammian.  1.  xix.  c.  2.    He  obferves,  varia  magis  multis  gentibus  diiTimilitudine 

(c.  5.)  that  the  defperate  Tallies  of  two  Gal-  armorum   auxiliorumque   erat.    T.  Liv.  1. 

lie  legions  were  like  an  handful  of  water  xxxvii.  c.  39,  40.    Flaminius,  even  before 

thrown  on  a  great  conflagration.  the  event,  had  compared  the  army  of  An- 

•J5-  Pancirolus  ad  Notitiam,  p.  96.    Me-  tiochus  to  a  fupper,  in  which  th'e  fiefh  of  one 

moires  de  l'Academie  des  Infcriptions,  torn,  vile  animal  was  diverfilied  by  the  flail  of  the 

xxv.  p.  491.  '  cooks.    See  the  life  of  Flaminius  in  Flu- 

133  Romana  acies  unius  prope  forma?  erat  tarch. 
et  hominum  et  armorum genere. — Regia  acies 

garrifons 
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c  j^yjj  p '   garrifons  eftablifhed  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  amounted  to  five 

<  ,  1  hundred  and  eighty-three,;  and  that,  under  the  fucceffors  of  Conftan- 

tine,  the  complete  force  of  the  military  eftablifhment  was  computed 
at  fix  hundred  and  forty-five  thoufand  foldiers  '34.  An  effort  fo 
prodigious  furpaffed  the  wants  of  a  more  antient,  and  the  faculties 
of  >a  later,  period. 

Difficulty  of      Jn  the  various  ftates  of  fociety,  armies  are  recruited  from  very 

levies.  •  rr  • 

different  motives.  Barbarians  are  urged  by  the  love  of  war ;  the 
•citizens  of  a  free  republic  may  be  prompted  by  a  principle  of  duty  ; 
the  fubjects,  or  at  leaft  the  nobles  of  a  monarchy,  are  animated  by  a 
fentiment  of  honour ;  but  the  timid  and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  a 
declining  empire  muft  be  allured  into  the  fervice  by  the  hopes  of 
profit,  or  compelled  by  the  dread  of  punifhment.  The  refources  of 
the  Roman  treafury  were  exhaufted  by  the  encreafe  of  pay,  by  the 
repetition  of  donatives,  and  by  the  invention  of  new  emoluments  and 
indulgences,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  provincial  youth,  might 
compenfate  the  hardfhips  and  dangers  of  a  military  life.  Yet,  although 
the  ftature  was  lowered  '3S,  although  flaves,  at  leaft  by  a  tacit 
connivance,  were  indifcriminately  received  into  the  ranks,  the  infur- 
mountable  difficulty  of  procuring  a  regular  and  adequate  fupply  of 
volunteers,  obliged  the  emperors  to  adopt  more  effectual  and  coercive 
methods.  The  lands  beftowed  on  the  veterans,  as  the  free  reward 
•of  their  valour,  were  henceforwards  granted  under  a  condition,  which 
contains  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  feudal  tenures  ;  that  their  fons,  who 
fucceeded  to  the  inheritance,  mould  devote  themfelves  to  the  profef- 
fion  of  arms,  as  foon  as  they  attained  the  age  of  manhood  ;  and 
their  cowardly  refufal  was  punifhed  by  the  lofs  of  honour,  of  fortune 

,3*  Agathias,  h  v.  p.  157.  edit.  Louvre.      been  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  in  the  befl 
•J'  Valentinian  (Cod.  Theodof.  1.  vii.  tit.    corps  fix  Roman  feet.    Sed  tunc  erat  am- 
xiii.  leg.  3.)  fixes  the  ftandard  at  five  feet    plior  multitudo,&plures  fequebantur  militiam 
feven  inches,  about  five  feet  four  inches  and    armatam.    Vegetius  de  Re  Militari,  1.  i. 
a  half  Englifh  meafure.    It  had  formerly   c.  5. 

or 
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or  even  of  life  '36.  But  as  the  annual  growth  of  the  fons  of  the 
veterans  bore  a  very  IVnall  proportion  to  the  demands  of  the 
fervice,  levies  of  men  were  frequently  required  from  the  provinces, 
and  every  proprietor  was  obliged  either  to  take  up  arms,  or  to  procure 
a  fubftitute,  or  to  purchafe  his  exemption  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
fine.  The  fum  of  forty-two  pieces  of  gold,  to  which  it  was  reduced, 
afcertains  the  exorbitant  price  of  volunteers,  and  the  reluctance 
with  which  the  government  admitted  of  this  alternative  '37.  Such 
was  the  horror  for  the  profeffion  of  a  foldier,  which  had  affected  the 
minds  of  the  degenerate  Romans,  that  many  of  the  youth  of  Italy, 
and  the  provinces,  chofe  to  cut  off  the  fingers  of  their  right  hand 
to  efcape  from  being  prefled  into  the  fervice  ;  and  this  ftrange  expe- 
dient was  fo  commonly  practifed,  as  to  deferve  the  fevere  animad- 
verfion  of  the  laws I38,  and  a  peculiar  name  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage ,39. 

The  introduction  of  Barbarians  into  the  Roman  armies  became 
every  day  more  univerfal,  more  necefTary,  and  more  fatal.  The 


CHAP. 
XVII. 


,3<s  See  the  two  titles,  De  Veteranis,  and 
I>e  Filiis  Veteranorum,  in  the  feventh  book 
of  the  Theodofian  Code.  The  age  at  which 
their  military  fervice  was  required,  varied 
from  twenty-iive  to  fixteen.  If  the  fons  of 
the  veterans  appeared  with  a  horfe,  they  had 
a  right  to  ferve  in  the  cavalry  ;  two  horfes 
gave  them  fome  valuable  privileges. 

137  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  xiii.  leg.  7. 
According  to  the  hiftorian  Socrates  (fee  Gode- 
froy  ad  loc),  the  fame  emperor  Valens  fome- 
times  required  eighty  pieces  of  gold  for  a  re- 
cruit. In  the  following  law  it  is  faintly  ex- 
preued,  that  flaves  mall  not  be  admitted 
inter  optimas  le&iffimorum  militum  turmas. 

133  The  perfon  and  property  of  a  Roman 
knight,  who  had  mutilated  his  two  fons, 
were  fold  at  public  auftion  by  the  order  of 
Auguftus.  (Sueton.  in  Auguft.  c  27.)  The 
moderation  of  that  artful  ufurper  proves, 
that  this  example  of  feverity  was  juftified  by 

Vol.  II, 


the  fpirit  of  the  times.  Ammianus  makes  a 
diftinttion  between  the  effeminate  Italians 
and  the  hardy  Gauls.  (L.  xv.  c.  12.)  Yet 
only  fifteen  years  afterwards,  Valentinian,  in 
a  law  addreffed  to  the  pra:feft  of  Gaul, 
is  obliged  to  enaft  that  thefe  cowardly  de- 
ferters  lhall  be  burnt  alive.  (Cod.  Theod. 
1.  vii.  tit.  xiii,  leg,  5.)  Their  numbers  in  II- 
lyricum  were  fo  confiderable,  that  the  pro- 
vince complained  of  a  fcarcity  of  recruits. 
(Id.  leg.  10.) 

,39  They  were  called  Murci.  Murei Jus  is 
found  in  Plautus  and  Feftus,  to  denote  a  lazy 
and  cowardly  perfon,  who,  according  to  Ar- 
nobius  and  Auguflin,  was  under  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  the  goddefs  Murcia.  From 
this  particular  inftance  of  cowardice,  tr.urcare 
is  ufed  as  fynonimous  to  mutiiare,  by  the 
writers  of  the  middle  Latinity  See  Linden- 
brogius,  and  Valefius  ad  Ammian.  Marcellin. 
I.  xv.  c.  1 2, 


Encreafe  of 

Barbarian 

auxiliaries. 
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C  xvnP'  mo^  c*arnlS  t^ie  Scythians,  of  the  Goths,  and  of  the  Germans, 
who  delighted  in  war,  and  who  found  it  more  profitable  to  defend 
than  to  ravage  the  provinces,  were  enrolled,  not  only  in  the  auxilia- 
ries of  their  refpective  nations,  but  in  the  legions  themfelves,  and 
among  the  moft  diftinguiftied  of  the  Palatine  troops.  As  they  freely 
mingled  with  the  fubjects  of  the  empire,  they  gradually  learned  to 
defpife  their  manners,  and  to  imitate  their  arts.  They  abjured  the 
implicit  reverence  which  the  pride  of  Rome  had  exacted  from  their 
ignorance,  while  they  acquired  the  knowledge  and  pofleffion  of  thcfe 
advantages  by  which  alone  Ihe  fupported  her  declining  greatnefs. 
The  Barbarian  foldiers  who  difplayed  any  military  talents,  were 
advanced,  without  exception,  to  the  moft  important  commands  ;  and 
the  names  of  the  tribunes,  of  the  counts  and  dukes,  and  of  the 
generals  themfelves,  betray  a  foreign  origin,  which  they  no  longer  con- 
defcended  to  difguife.  They  were  often  entrufted  with  the  conduct 
of  a  war  againft  their  countrymen ;  and  though  moft  of  them  pre- 
ferred the  ties  of  allegiance  to  thofe  of  blood,  they  did  not  always 
avoid  the  guilt,  or  at  leaft  the  fufpicion,  of  holding  a  treafonable  cor- 
reipondence  with  the  enemy,  of  inviting  his  invafion,,  or  of  fparing 
his  retreat.  The  camps,  and  the  palace  of  the  fon  of  Conftantine, 
were  governed  by  the  powerful  faction  of  the  Franks,  who  preferved 
the/  ftricteft  connection  with  each  other,  and  with  their  country, 
and  who  refented  every  perfonal  affront  as  a  national  indignity  ,-JO» 
When  the  tyrant  Caligula  was  fufpected  of  an  intention  to  invert:  a 
very  extraordinary  candidate  with  the  confular  robes,  the  facrilegrous 
profanation  would  have  fcarcely  excited  lefs  aftonifhment,  if,  inftead 
of  a  horfe,  the  nobleft  chieftain  of  Germany  or  Britain  had  been 
the  object  of  his  choice.  The  revolution  of  three  centuries  had  pro- 
duced fo  remarkable  a  change  in  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  that, 

'*'  Malarichus—  adhibitis  Francis  quorum    ereftius  jam  loquebatur  tumultuabaturque.  . 
*a  ■t'empeftaw  in  palacio  multitude)  florebat,    Aromian.  1.  xv.  c,  5. 

with. 
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with  the  public  approbation,  Conftantine  mewed  his  fucceflbrs  the 
example  of  bellowing  the  honours  of  the  confulfliip  on  the  Barba- 
rians, who,  by  their  merit  and  fervices,  had  deferved  to  be  ranked 
among  the  firft  of  the  Romans  But  as  thefe  hardy  veterans, 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  ignorance  or  contempt  of  the  laws, 
were  incapable  of  exerciling  any  civil  offices,  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind  were  contracted  by  the  irreconcileable  feparation  of 
talents  as  well  as  of  profeffions.  The  accomplifhed  citizens  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  republics,  whofe  characters  could  adapt  themfelves 
to  the  bar,  the  fenate,  the  camp,  or  the  fchools,  had  learned  to 
write,  to  fpeak,  and  to  act  with  the  fame  fpirit,  and  with  equal  abi- 
lities. » 

IV.  Befides  the  mag-iftrates  and  generals.  •  who  at  a  diftance  from  Seven  minif- 

to  °  '  ters  of  the 

the  court  diffufed  their  delegated  authority  over  the  provinces  and  palace, 
armies,  the  emperor  conferred  the  rank  of  Illnjlrious  on  feven  of  his 
more  immediate  fervants,  to  whofe  fidelity  he  entrufted  his  fafety, 
or  his  counfels,  or  his  treafures.  I.  The  private  apartments  of  the 
palace  were  governed  by  a  favourite  eunuch,  who,  in  the  language 
of  that  age,  was  ftyled  the  prapofitus  or  prscfect  of  the  facred  bed-  j])am" 
chamber.  His  duty  was  to  attend  the  emperor  in  his  hours  of  ftate, 
or  in  thofe  of  amufement,  and  to  perform  about  his  perfon  all  thofe 
menial  fervices,  which  can  only  derive  their  fplendor  from  the  in- 
fluence of  royalty.  Under  a  prince  who  deferved  to  reign,  the 
great  chamberlain  (for  fuch  we  may  call  him)  was  an  ufeful  and 
humble  domeftic  ;  but  an  artful  domeftic,  who  improves  every  oc- 
cafion  of  unguarded  confidence,  will  infenfibly  acquire  over  a  feeble 
mind  that  afcendant  which  harm  wifdom  and  uncomplying  virtue 

1+1  Barbaros  omnium  primus,  ad  ufque  Conftantine,  I  cannot  difcover  the  name  of  a 

fafces  auxerat  et  trabeas  confulares.    Am-  fingle  Barbarian.    I  fhould  therefore  inter  - 

mian.  1.  xx.  c.  10.    Eufebius  (in  Vit.  Con-  pret  the  liberality  of  that  prince,  as  relative 

ftantin.  1.  iv.  c.  7.)  and  AureliusViclor,  feem  to  the  ornaments,  rather  than  to  the  office,  of 

to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  aflertion  ;  yet  in  the  conlulftiip. 
the  thirty-two  confular  Fafti  of  die  reign  of 

H  2  can 
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CHAP.   can  feldom  obtain.    The  degenerate  grandfons  of  Theodofius,  who 
1    XyiL  >  ^vvrere  invifible  to  their  fubjecls,  and  contemptible  to  their  enemies, 
exalted  the  prsefecls  of  their  bed-chamber  above  the  heads  of  all  the 
minifters  of  the  palace 142 ;  and  even  his  deputy,  the  firft  of  the 
fplendid  train  of  flaves  who  waited  in  the  prefence,  was  thought 
worthy  to  rank  before  the  refpeclable  proconfuls  of  Greece  or  Afia. 
The  jurifdiction  of  the  chamberlain  was  acknowledged  by  the  counts •", 
or  fuperintendents,  who  regulated  the  two  important  provinces,  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  wardrobe,  and  of  the  luxury  of  the  Imperial 
The  mailer  of  table'43.    2.  The  principal  adminiftration  of  public  affairs  was  com- 
the  ofnces.     mu-te(j  t0  tlie  diligence  and  abilities  of  the  mafter  of  the  offices  I44.  He 
was  the  fupreme  magiftrate  of  the  palace,  infpected  the  difcipline  of 
the  civil  and  military  fchools,  and  received  appeals  from  all  parts  of 
the  empire  ;  in  the  caufes  which  related  to  that  numerous  army  of 
privileged  perfons,  who,  as  the  fervants  of  the  court,  had  obtained, 
for  themfelves  and  families,  a  right  to  decline  the  authority  of  the 
ordinary  judges.    The  correfpondence  between  the  prince  and  his 
fubjects  was  managed  by  the  four  fcrinia,  or  offices  of  this  minifter 
of  ftate.    The  firft  was  appropriated  to  memorials,  the  fecond  to 
epiftles,  the  third  to  petitions,  and  the  fourth  to  papers  and  orders  of 
a  mifcellaneous  kind.    Each  of  thefe  was  directed  by  an  inferior 
mafter  of  refpeclable  dignity,  and  the  whole  bufinefs  was  difpatched 
by  an  hundred  and  forty-eight  fecretaries,  chofen  for  the  moft  part 

1+1  Cod.  Theod.  I.  vi.  tit.  8.  "4+  Guthcrius  (de  Ofhciis  Domus  Augulbe, 

1+3  By  a  very  lingular  metaphor,  borrowed  1.  ii.  c.  20.  1.  iii.)  has  very  accurately  ex- 

from  the  military  character  of  the  firft  empe-  plained  the  functions  of  the  mafter  of  the  of- 

rors,  the  fteward  ef  their  houfehold  was  ftyled  fices,  and  the  conftitution  of  his  fubordinate 

the  count  of  their  camp  (comes  caftrenfis).  fcrinia.    But  he  vainly  attempts,  on  the  moft 

Caffiodorius  very  ferioufty  reprefents  to  him,  doubtful   authority,    to    deduce   from  the 

that  his  own  fame,  and  that  of  the  empire,  time  of  the  Antonines,  or  even  of  Nero, 

muft  depend  on  the  opinion  which  foreign  the  origin  of  a  magiftrate  who  cannot  be 

ambaffadors  may  conceive  of  the  plenty  and  found  in  hiftory  before  the  reign  of  Conftan- 

magnificence  of  the  royal  table.    (Variar.  tine. 

1.  vi.  epiftol.  9.) 

from 
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from  the  profeflion  of  the  law,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  abftraels  e  A  P. 
of  reports  and  references  which  frequently  occurred  in  the  exercife  u. ~t 
of  their  feveral  functions.  From  a  condefcenfion,  which  in  former 
ages  would  have  been  efteemed  unworthy  of  the  Roman  majefty,  a 
particular  fecretary  was  allowed  for  the  Greek  language ;  and  in- 
terpreters were  appointed  to  receive  the  ambalTadors  of  the  Barba- 
rians :  but  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  which  conftitutes  fo 
effential  a  part  of  modern  policy,  feldom  diverted  the  attention  of 
the  mafter  of  the  offices.  His  mind  was  more  ferioufly  engaged 
by  the  general  direction  of  the  ports  and  arfenals  of  the  empire. 
There  were  thirty-four  cities,  fifteen  in  the  eaft,  and  nineteen  in  the 
weft,  in  which  regular  companies  of  workmen  were  perpetually 
employed  in  fabricating  defenfive  armour,  offenfive  weapons  of  all 
forts,  and  military  engines,  which  were  depolited  in  the  arfenals,  and 
occafionally  delivered  for  the  fervice  of  the  troops.  3.  In  the  courfe  The  quaver, 
of  nine  centuries,  the  office  of  quafior  had  experienced  a  very  fin- 
gular  revolution.  In  the  infancy  of  Rome,  two  inferior  magiftrates 
were  annually  elected  by  the  people,  to  relieve  the  confuls  from  the 
invidious  management  of  the  public  treafure  145 ;  a  fimilar  affiftant  was 
granted  to  every  proconful,  and  to  every  prsetor,  who  exercifed  a  mili- 
tary or  provincial  command ;  with  the  extent  of  conqueft,  the  two 
quseftors  were  gradually  multiplied  to  the  number  of  four,  of  eight,  of 
twenty,  and,  for  a  fhort  time,  perhaps,  of  forty  146 ;  and  the  nobleft 
citizens  ambitioufly  folicited  an  office  which  gave  them  a  feat  in  the 
fenate,  and  a  juft  hope  of  obtaining  the  honours  of  the  republic. 

145  Tacitus  (Annal.  xi.  22.)  fays,  that  the  I4J  Tacitus  (Anna!,  xi.  22.)  Teems  to  con- 

firft  quaeftors  were  elected  by  the  people,  (ixty-  lider  twenty  as  the  higheft  number  of  qu«e- 

four  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  repub-  ftors  ;  and  Dion  (l.xliii.  p.  374.)  infinuates, 

lie  ;  but  he  is  of  opinion,  that  they  had,  long  that  if  the  dictator  Caefar  once  created  forty, 

before  that  period,  been  annually  appointed  it  was  only  to  facilitate  the  payment  of  an 

by  the  confuls,  and  even  by  the  kings.    But  immenfe  debt  of  gratitude.    Yet  the  aug- 

this  obfeure  point  of  antiquity  is  concerted  by  mentation  which  he  made  of  prators  lubfilted 

other  writers.  under  the  fucceeding  reigns. 

Whitt 
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c^  £  P.   "Whilft  Auguftus  affe&ed  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  election,  he 

V 11* 

t.  i—  w-n— j  confented  to  accept  the  annual  privilege  of  recommending,  or  rather 
indeed  of  nominating,  a  certain  proportion  of  candidates  ;  and  it  was 
his  cuftora  to  fele£t  one  of  thefe  diftinguifhed  youths,  to  read  his 
orations  or  epiftles  in  the  affemblies  of  the  fenate'47.  The  practice 
of  Auguftus  was  imitated  by  fucceeding  princes;  the  occafional 
commiffion  was  eftablifhed  as  a  permanent  office ;  and  the  favoured 
quaeftor,  affuming  a  new  and  more  illuftrious  character,  alone  fur- 
vived  the  fuppreffion  of  his  antient  and  ufelefs  colleagues  '4S.  As  the 
orations,  which  he  compofed  in  the  name  of  the  emperor149,  acquired 
the  force,  and,  at  length,  the  form  of  abfolute  edicts,  he  was  con- 
fidered  as  the  reprefentative  of  the  legiflative  power,  the  oracle  of 
the  council,  and  the  original  fource  of  the  civil  jurifprudence.  He 
was  fometimes  invited  to  take  his  feat  in  the  fupreme  judicature  of 
the  Imperial  confiftory,  with  the  Prastorian  prsefects,  and  the  mafter 
of  the  offices ;  and  he  was  frequently  requefted  to  refolve  the  doubts 
of  inferior  judges :  but  as  he  was  not  oppreffed  with  a  variety  of 

Sueton.  in  Auguft.  c.  65.  and  Torrent,  ftors  till   the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus 

ad  loc.    Dion.  Caf.  p.  755.  (See  the  Infcriptions  of  Gruter,  the  Epiftles 

**'  The  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  of  Pliny,  and  a  decifive  facl  in  the  Auguftan 

quaeftors,  who  entered  on  that  important  of-  hiftory,  p.  64.)  From  Ulpian  we  may  learn, 

lice  in  their  twenty-fifth  year  (Lipf.  Excurf.  (Pandect,  1.  i.  tit.  13.)  that  under  the  govern- 

ad  Tacit.  1,  iii.  D.),  engaged  Auguftus  to  re-  ment  of  the  houfe  of  Severus,  their  provin- 

move  them  from  the  management  of  the  cial  adminiftration  was  abolifhed  ;  and  in  the 

treafury ;  and  though  they  were  reftored  by  fubfequent  troubles,  the  annual  or  triennial 

Claudius,  they  feem  to  have  been  finally  dif-  elections  of  quaeftors  muft  have  naturally 

miffed  by  Nero.   (Tacit.  Annal.  xxii.  29.  ceafed. 

Sueton.  in  Aug.  c.  36.   in  Claud,  c.  24.  149  Cum  patris  nomine  &  epiftolas  ipfe 

Dion.  p.  696.  961,  &cc.  Plin.  Epiftol.  x.  20.  dictarct,  &  ediftaconfcriberet,  orationefque  in 

&  alib.)  In  the  provinces  of  the  Imperial  di-  fenatu  recitaret,  etiam  quaeftoris  vice.  Sueton. 

vifion,  the  place  of  the  quaeftors  was  more  in  Tit.  c.  6.    The  office  muft  have  acquired 

ably  fupplied  by  the  procurators  (Dion.  Caf.  new  dignity,  which  was  occafionally  executed 

p.  707. Tacit.  inVit.  Agricol.  c.  15.)  ;  or,  as  by  the  heir  apparent  of  the  empire.  Trajan 

they  were  afterwards  called,  rationales.  (Hift.  entrufted  the  fame  care  to  Hadrian  his  quaeftor 

Auguft.  p.  130.)  But  in  the  provinces  of  the  and  coufin.    See  D  ;dwell  Praeledlion  Camb- 

jfenate  we  may  ft i  11  difcover  a  Jeries  of  quae-  den.  x.  Iti.  p.  362—394. 
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Subordinate  bufinefs,  his  leifure  and  talents  were  employed  to  culti-   c  £  &  p- 

vate  that  dignified  ftyle  of  eloquence,  which,  in  the  corruption  of  '  -» 

tafte  and  language,  dill  preferves  the  majefty  of  the  Roman  laws'50. 
In  fome  refpects,  the  office  of  the  Imperial  qux-ftor  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  a  modern  chancellor ;  but  the  ufe  of  a  great  feal,  which 
feems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  illiterate  Barbarians,  was  never 
introduced  to  atteft  the  public  acts  of  the  emperors,    4.  The  extra-  The  public 
ordinary  title  of  count  of  the  facred  largejfes,  was  beftowed  on  the  treafurer' 
treafurer-general  of  the  revenue,  with  the  intention  perhaps  of  in- 
culcating, that  every  payment  flowed  from  the  voluntary  bounty  of 
the  monarch.    To  conceive  the  almoft  infinite  detail  of  the  annual 
and  daily  expence  of  the  civil  and  military  adminiftration  in  every 
part  of  a  great  empire,  would  exceed  the  powers  of  the  moft  vigo- 
rous imagination.    The  actual  account  employed  feveral  hundred 
perfons,  diftributed  into  eleven  different  offices,  which  were  artfully 
contrived  to  examine  and  controul  their  refpective  operations.  The 
multitude  of  thefe  agents  had  a  natural  tendency  to  encreafe  ;  and  it 
was  more  than  once  thought  expedient  to  difmifs  to  their  native 
homes,  the  ufelefs  fupernumeraries,  who,  deferting  their  honeft  la- 
bours, had  prefled  with  too  much  eagernefs  into  the  lucrative  pro- 
feffion  of  the   finances'51.     Twenty-nine  provincial  receivers,  of 
whom  eighteen  were  honoured  with  the  title  of  count,  corresponded 
with  the  treafurer;  and  he  extended  his  jurifdiction  over  the  mines 
from  whence  the  precious  metals  were  extracted,  over  the  mints,  in 
which  they  were  converted  into  the  current  coin,  and  over  the 
public  treafuries  of  the  moft  important  cities,  where  they  were  de- 
posited for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate.    The  foreign  trade  of  the  empire 

 Terris  edi&a  daturus ;      See  Iikewife  Symmachus  (Epiftol.  i.  17.)  and 

Supplicibus  refponfa.—  Oracula  regis  Caffiodorius  (Variar.  vi.  5.). 

Eloquio  crevere  tuo  ;  necdignius  unquam       151  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  30.  Cod.  Jufti- 
Majeftas  meminit  fefe  Romana  locutam.      nian.  1.  xii,  tit.  24. 
Claudian  in  Confulat.  Mall.  Theodor.  33, 

was; 
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c     A  p-    was  regulated  by  this  minifter,  who  directed  likewife  all  the  linne 

X.  Vila 

v  »   and  woollen  manufactures,  in  which  the  fuccefiive  operations  of 

fpinning,  weaving,  and  dying  were  executed,  chiefly  by  women  of 
a  fervile  condition,  for  the  ufe  of  the  palace  and  army.  Twenty-fix 
of  thefe  inftitutions  are  enumerated  in  the  weft,  where  the  arts  had 
been  more  recently  introduced,  and  a  ftill  larger  proportion  may  be 
The  private  allowed  for  the  induftrious  provinces  of  the  eaft'Sz.  5.  Befides  the 
public  revenue,  which  an  abfolute  monarch  might  levy  and  expend 
according  to  his  pleafure,  the  emperors,  in  the  capacity  of  opulent 
citizens,  poffefled  a  very  extenfive  property,  which  was  adminiftered 
,  by  the  count,  or  treafurer  of  the  private  eftate.  Some  part  had 
perhaps  been  the  antient  demefnes  of  kings  and  republics  ;  fome 
acceflions  might  be  derived  from  the  families  which  were  fucceflively 
inverted  with  the  purple  ;  but  the  mod  confiderable  portion  flowed 
from  the  impure  fource  of  confifcations  and  forfeitures.  The  Impe- 
rial eftates  were  fcattered  through  the  provinces,  from  Mauritania 
to  Britain  ;  but  the  rich  and  fertile  foil  of  Cappadocia  tempted  the 
monarch  to  acquire  in  that  country  his  faireft  pofTeflions and 
either  Conftantine  or  his  fucceflbrs  embraced  the  occafion  of  jufti- 
fying  avarice  by  religious  zeal.  They  fuppreffed  the  rich  temple  of 
Comana,  where  the  high-prieft  of  the  goddefs  of  war  fupported 
the  dignity  of  a  fovereign  prince ;  and  they  applied  to  their  private 
ufe  the  confecrated  lands,  which  were  inhabited  by  fix  thoufand 
fubjects  or  flaves  of  the  Deity  and  her  minifters  ,S4.    But  thefe  were 

151  In  the  departments  of  the  two  counts  of  154  Strabon.  Geograph.  1.  xii.  p.  809.  The 

the  treafury,  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Notiiia  other  temple  of  Comana,  in  Pontus,  was  a 

happens  to  be  very  defective.    It  may  be  ob-  colony  from  that  of  Cappadocia,  1.  xii.  p. 

ferved,  that  we  had  a  treafury-cheft  in  Lon-  825.    The  prehdent  Des  Bro/Tes  (fee  his  Sa- 

don,  and  a  gyneceum  or  manufacture  at  Win-  lulte,  torn.  ii.  p.  21.)  conjectures  that  the 

chefter.    But  Britain  was  not  thought  worthy  deity  adored  in  both  Comanas  was  Beltis, 

either  of  a  mint  or  of  an  arfenal.  Gaul  alone  the  Venus  of  the  Eaft,  the  goddefs  of  gene- 

pofTe/Ted  three  of  the  former,  and  eight  of  the  ration  ;  a  very  different  being  indeed  from  the 

latter.  goddefs  of  war. 

'53  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxx.  leg.  2.  and 
Godefroy  ad  loc. 
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not  the  valuable  inhabitants :  the  plains  that  ftrctch  from  the  foot  of  c  *£A  P. 

Mount  Argseus  to  the  banks  of  the  Sams,  bred  a  generous  race  of  <  „  ' 

horfes,  renowned  above  all  others  in  the  antient  world,  for  their 
majeftic  fhape,  and  incomparable  fwiftnefs.  Thefe  facred  animals, 
deftined  for  the  fervice  of  the  palace  and  the  Imperial  games,  were 
protected  by  the  laws  from  the  profanation  «jf  a  vulgar  mafter  ISS.  The 
demefnes  of  Cappadocia  were  important  enough  to  require  the  in- 
flection of  a  count1*6  ;  officers  of  an  inferior  rank  were  ftationed  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  the  deputies  of  the  private,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  the  public,  treafurer,  were  maintained  in  the  exercife  of 
their  independent  functions,  and  encouraged  to  controul  the  autho- 
rity of  the  provincial  magiftrates I57.  6,  7.  The  chofen  bands  of  The  counts 
J  of  the  dome- 

cavalry  and  infantry,  which  guarded  the  perfon  of  the  emperor,  ftics. 

were  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  two  counts  of  the  dome- 
Jiics.  The  whole  number  confifted  of  three  thoufand  five  hundred 
men,  divided  into  feven  fchools,  or  troops,  of  live  hundred  each  ;  and 
in  the  eaft,  this  honourable  fervice  was  almoft  entirely  appropriated 
to  the  Armenians.  Whenever,  on  public  ceremonies,  they  were  drawn 
up  in  the  courts  and  porticos  of  the  palace,  their  lofty  ftature,  filent 
order,  and  fplendid  arms  of  filver  and  gold,  difplayed  a  martial 
pomp,  not  unworthy  of  the  Roman  majefty158.  From  the  feven 
fchools  two  companies  of  horfe  and  foot  were  felected,  of  the  pro- 
tectors, whofe  advantageous  ftation  was  the  hope  and  reward  of  the 
the  moft  deferving  foldiers.  They  mounted  guard  in  the  interior 
apartments,  and  were  occafionally  difpatched  into  the  provinces,  to 

,ss  Cod.  Theod.  1.  x.  tit.  vL  de  Grege  province  of  the  count  of  Cappadocia,  to  the 

Dominico.     Godefroy  "has  collected  every  immediate  authority  of  the  favourite  eunuch, 

circumftance  of  antiquity  relative  to  the  Cap-  who  prefided  over  the  facred  bedchamber, 

padocian  horfes.    One  of  the  fineft  breeds,  157  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxx.  leg.  4,  Sec. 

the  Paimatian,  was  the  forfeiture  of  a  rebel,  158  Pancirolus,  p.  102.  136.    The  appear- 

whofe  eftate  lay  about  fixteen  miles  from  ance  of  thefe  military  domeftics  is  defcribed 

Tyana,  near  the  great  road  between  Conftan-  in  the  Latin  poem  of  Corippus,  De  Lau- 

tinople  and  Antioch.  dibus  Juftin.  1.  iii.  157  — 179.    P.  419,  420, 

is6  Juftinian  (Novell.  30.)  fubjected  the  of  the  Appendix  Hift.  Byzantin.  Rom.  1777. 

Vol.  II.  I  execute 
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c     A  p-   execute  with  celerity  and  vigour  the  orders  of  their  matter  The 
'  "  '  counts  of  the  domeftics  had  fucceeded  to  the  office  of  the  Praeto- 
rian prefects ;   like  the  prefects,  they  afpired  from  the  fervice  of 
the  palace  to  the  command  of  armies. 
Agents,  or       The  perpetual  intercourfe  between  the  court  and  the  provinces  was 
facilitated  by  the  conftrucrion  of  roads  and  the  inftitution  of  polls. 
But  thefe  beneficial  eflablifliments  were  accidentally  connected  with 
a  pernicious  and  intolerable  abufe.    Two  or  three  hundred  agents  or 
meflengers  were  employed,  under  the  jurifdiction  of  the  mafler  of 
the  offices,  to  announce  the  names  of  the  annual  confuls,  and  the 
edicts  or  victories  of  the  emperors.    They  infenfibly  aflumed  the 
licence  of  reporting  whatever  they  could  obferve  of  the  conduct: 
either  of  magiftrates  or  of  private  citizens  ;  and  were  foon  con- 
fidered  as  the  eyes  of  the  monarch  I6°,  and  the  fcourge  of  the  people. 
Under  the  warm  influence  of  a  feeble  reign,  they  multiplied  to  the 
incredible  number  of  ten  thoufand,  difdained  the  mild  though  fre- 
quent admonitions  of  the  laws,  and  exercifed  in  the  profitable  ma- 
nagement of  the  polls  a  rapacious  and  infolent  oppreffion.  Thefe 
official  fpies,  who  regularly  correfponded  with  the  palace,  were  en- 
couraged, by  favour  and  reward,  anxioufly  to  watch  the  progrefs  of 
every  treafonable  defign,  from  the  faint  and  latent  fymptoms  of  dis- 
affection, to  the  actual  preparation  of  an  open  revolt.    Their  carelefs 
or  criminal  violation  of  truth  and  juftice  was  covered  by  the  confe- 
crated  mafk  of  zeal ;   and  they  might  fecurely  aim  their  poifoned 
arrows  at  the  breaft  either  of  the  guilty  or  the  innocent,  who  had 
provoked  their  refentment,  or  refufed  to  purchafe  their  filence.  A 
faithful  fubject,  of  Syria  perhaps,  or  of  Britain,  was  expofed  to  the 
danger,  or  at  leaft  to  the  dread,  of  being  dragged  in  chains  to 

159  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  ferved       160  Xenophon.  Cyroposd.  1.  viii.  Bri/Ton, 

fo  many  years,  obtained  only  the  rank  of  a  de  Regno  Perfico,    1.  i.  N°  190.  p.  264. 

Proteftor.    The  firft  ten  among  thefe  ho-  The  emperors  adopted  with  pleafure  this 

nourable  foldiers  were  Clarijfimi.  Perfian  metaphor. 
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the  court  of  Milan  or  Conftantinople,  to  defend  his  life  and  fortune   c  H  £  p. 

againft  the  malicious  charge  of  thefe  privileged  informers.     The  >  „—  ^ 

ordinary  adminiftration  was  conducted  by  thofe  methods  which  ex- 
treme neceflity  can  alone  palliate  ;  and  the  defects  of  evidence  were 
diligently  fupplied  by  the  ufe  of  torture  ,r", 

The  deceitful  and  dangerous  experiment  of  the  criminal  qucejllon^  Ufe  of  tor- 
as  it  is  emphatically  ftyled,  was  admitted,  rather  than  approved,  in  tUre' 
the  jurifprudence  of  the  Romans.  They  applied  this  fanguinary 
mode  of  examination  only  to  fervile  bodies,  whofe  fufferings  were 
feldom  weighed  by  thofe  haughty  republicans  in  the  fcale  of  juftice 
or  humanity  :  but  they  would  never  confent  to  violate  the  facred 
perfon  of  a  citizen,  till  they  poflened  the  cleareft  evidence  of  his 
guilt  t6\  The  annals  of  tyranny,  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to 
that  of  Domitian,  circumftantially  relate  the  executions  of  many 
innocent  victims ;  but,  as  long  as  the  faintefl  remembrance  was 
kept  alive  of  the  national  freedom  and  honour,  the  laft  hours  of  a 
Roman  were  fecure  from  the  danger  of  ignominious  torture  ,63. 
The  conduct  of  the  provincial  magiftrates  was  not,  however,  regu- 
lated by  the  practice  of  the  city,  or  the  ftrict  maxims  of  the  civi- 
lians. They  found  the  ufe  of  torture  eftablifhed  not  only  among 
the  flaves  of  oriental  defpotifm,  but  among  the  Macedonians,  who 
obeyed  a  limited  monarch  ;  among  the  Rhodians,  who  fiourifhed 

161  For  the  Agentes  in  Rebus,  fee  Ammian.  ftriclly  confine  it  to  flaves ;  and  Ulpian  him- 

I.  xv.  c.  3.  1.  xvi.  c.  5.   1.  xxii.  c.  7.  with  felf  is  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  Res  eft 

the  curious  annotations  of  Valefius.    Cod.  fragilis,   et   periculofa,   et  quae  veritatem 

Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxvii,  xxviii,  xxix.   Among  fallat. 

the  pafTages  collected  in  the  Commentary  of       163  In  the  confpiracy  of  Pifo  againft  Nero, 

Godefroy,  the  molt  remarkable  is  one  from  Epicharis  (libertina  mulier)  was  the  only 

Libanius,  in  his  difcourfe  concerning  the  perfon  tortured ;   the  reft  were  intatti  tor- 

death  of  Julian.  mentis.    It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  add  a 

161  The  Pandects  (1.  xlviii.   tit.  xviii.)  weaker,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 

contain  the  fentiments  of  the  molt  celebrated  ftronger,  example.    Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  57. 
civilians  on  the  fubject  of  torture.  They 
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C  xvn  P  ^e  ^erty  of  commerce  ;  and  even  among  the  fage  Athenians, 
— v— — >  who  had  aflerted  and  adorned  the  dignity  of  human  kind  ,6+.  The 
acquiefcence  of  the  provincials  encouraged  their  governors  to  acquire, 
or  perhaps  to  ufurp,  a  difcretionary  power  of  employing  the  rack, 
to  extort  from  vagrants  or  plebeian  criminals  the  confeflion  of  their 
guilt,  till  they  infenfibly  proceeded  to  confound  the  diftinclions  of 
rank,  and  to  difregard  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  The  ap- 
prehenfions  of  the  fubjecls  urged  them  to  folicit,  and  the  interefl  of 
the  foverelgn  engaged  him  to  grant,  a  variety  of  fpecial  exemptions, 
which  tacitly  allowed,  and  even  authorifed,  the  general  ufe  of  tor- 
ture. They  protected  all  perfons  of  illuftrious  or  honourable  rank, 
bifhops  and  their  prefbyters,  profeffors  of  the  liberal  arts,  foldiers 
and  their  families,  municipal  officers,  and  their  pofterity  to  the  third 
generation,  and  all  children  under  the  age  of  puberty  ,Cs.  But  a 
fatal  maxim  was  introduced  into  the  new  jurifprudence  of  the  em- 
pire, that  in  the  cafe  of  treafon,  which  included  every  offence  that 
the  fubtlety  of  lawyers  could  derive  from  an  hoftile  intention  towards 
the  prince  or  republic  ,6S,  all  privileges  were  fufpended,  and  ail 
conditions  were  reduced  to  the  fame  ignominious  level.  As  the 
fafety  of  the  emperor  was  avowedly  preferred  to  every  confideration 
of  juftice  or  humanity,  the  dignity  of  ager  and  the  tendernefs  of 
youth,  were  alike  expofed  to  the  moft  cruel  tortures  ;  and  the  terrors 
of  a  malicious  information,  which  might  felect  them  as  the  accom- 
plices, or  even  as  the  witnelTes,  perhaps,  of  an  imaginary  crime,. 

,<s+  Dicendum  .  .  ,  de  Inftitutis  Athenien-  165  Heineccius  (Element.  Jur.  Civil,  part 
fium,  Rhodiorum,  doftiffimorum  hominum,  vii.  p.  81.)  has  collected  thefe  exemptions 
apud  quos  etiam  (id  quod  acerbiffimum  eft)    into  one  view. 

liberi,  civefque  torquentur.  Cicero-  Par-  166  This  definition  of  the  fage  Ulpian 
tit.  Orat.  c.  34..  We  may  learn  from  the  (Pandect.  1.  xlviii.  tit.  iv.)  feems  to  have 
trial  of  Philotas  the  praflice  of  the  Macedo-  been  adapted  to  the  court  of  Caracalla,  ra- 
nians.  (Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xvii.  p.  604.  thcr  than  to  that  of  Alexander  Severus.  See 
Q^Curt.  1.  vi.  c  H-)  the  Codes  of  Theodofius  and  Juftinian  ad 

leg.  Juliam  majeftatis. 

perpetually 
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perpetually  hung  over  the  heads  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the   c  HA  P. 

Roman  world  ,6T.  < — -v  / 

Thefe  evils,  however  terrible  they  may  appear,  were  confined  to  Finances,, 
the  fmaller  number  of  Roman  Subjects,  whofe  dangerous  Situation 
was  in  fome  degree  compenfated  by  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  ad- 
vantages, either  of  nature  or  of  fortune,  which  expofed  them  to  the 
jealoufy  of  the  monarch.  The  obfeure  millions  of  a  great  empire 
have  much  lefs  to  dread  from  the  cruelty  than  from  the  avarice  of 
their  mafters  ;  and  their  humble  happinefs  is  principally  affected  by 
the  grievance  of  exceSfive  taxes,  which  gently  preSfing  on  the  wealthy; 
defcend  with  accelerated  weight  on  the  meaner  and  more  indigent 
clafies  of  fociety.  An  ingenious  philofopher  168  has  calculated  the 
Univerfal  meafure  of  the  public  impositions  by  the  degrees  of  free- 
dom and  fervitude  ;  and  ventures  to  affert,  that,  according  to  an 
invariable  law  of  nature,  it  muft  always  increafe  with  the  former, 
and  diminish  in  a  juft  proportion  to  the  latter.  But  this  reflection, 
which  would  tend  to  alleviate  the  miferies  of  defpotifm,  is  contra- 
dicted at  leaft  by  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  empire ;  which  accufes 
the  fame  princes  of  defpoiling  the  fenate  of  its  authority,  and  the 
provinces  of  their  wealth.  Without  abolishing  all  the  various  cuftoms 
and  duties  on  merchandizes,  which  are  imperceptibly  difcharged  by  the 
apparent  choice  of  the  purchafer,  the  policy  of  Conftantine  and  his 
fucceflbrs  preferred  a  fimple  and  direct  mode  of  taxation,  more  con- 
genial to  the  fpirit  of  an  arbitrary  government ,6s>. . 


197  Arcadius  Charifius  is  the  oldeft  lawyer  Theod.  I.  ix.  tit.  xxxv.    In  majeftatis  crr- 

quoted  in  the  Pande&s  to  juftify  the  univerfal  mine  omnibus  sequa  eft  conditio, 
practice  of  torture  in  all  cafes  of  treafon  ;  but       168  Montefquieu,  Efprit  des  Loix,  I.  xu. 

this  maxim  of  tyranny,  which  is  admitted  by  c.  13. 

Ammianus  (1.  xix.  c.  12.)  with  the  moft  re-       169  Mr.  Hume  (Eflays,  vol.  i.  p.  389.) 

fpedful  terror,  is  enforced  by  feveral  laws  of  has  feen  this  important  truth,  with  fome  de- 

the  fucceflbrs  of  Conftantine,     See  Cod.  gree  of  perplexity. 

The 
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indi&ion. 


C  H  A  P.       The  name  and  ufe  of  the  ktdiSHont  ,?0,  which  ferve  to  afcertain 

XVIL 

'  »  '  the  chronology  of  the  middle  ages,  was  derived  from  the  regular 

uibufe^o"  practice  of  the  Roman  tributes  The  emperor  fubfcribed  with 
his  own  hand,  and  in  purple  ink,  the  folemn  edict,  or  indiclion, 
which  was  fixed  up  in  the  principal  city  of  each  diocefe,  during  two 
months  previous  to  the  firft  day  of  September.  And,  by  a  very  eafy 
connection  of  ideas,  the  word  indiBlon  was  transferred  to  the  meafure 
of  tribute  which  it  prefcribed,  and  to  the  annual  term  which  it  al- 
lowed for  the  payment.  This  general  eftimate  of  the  fupplies  was 
proportioned  to  the  real  and  imaginary  wants  of  the  ftate  ;  but  as 
often  as  the  expence  exceeded  the  revenue,  or  the  revenue  fell  fhort 
of  the  computation,  an  additional  tax,  under  the  name  of  fuper- 
bidiEtlon,  was  impofed  on  the  people,  and  the  moft  valuable  attri- 
bute of  fovereignty  was  communicated  to  the  Praetorian  prefects, 
who,  on  fome  occafions,  were  permitted  to  provide  for  the  unfore- 
feen  and  extraordinary  exigencies  of  the  public  fervice.  The  exe- 
cution of  thefe  laws  (which  it  would  be  tedious  to  purfue  in  their 
minute  and  intricate  detail)  confided  of  two  diftinct  operations ;  the 
refolving  the  general  impofition  into  its  conftituent  parts,  which 
were  aflelTed  on  the  provinces,  the  cities,  and  the  individuals  of  the 
Roman  world  ;  and  the  collecting  the  feparate  contributions  of  the 
individuals,  the  cities,  and  the  provinces,  till  the  accumulated  fums 
were  poured  into  the  Imperial  treafuries.  But  as  the  account  be- 
tween the  monarch  and  the  fubject  was  perpetually  open,  and  as  the 

170  The  cycle  of  indiftions,  which  may  come  from  the  workfhop  of  the  Benedic- 

be  traced  as  high  as  the  reign  of  Conftantius,  tines. 

or  perhaps  of  his  father  Conftantine,  is  ftill  The  firft  twenty-eight  titles  of  the 

employed  by  the  Papal  court:  but  the  com-  eleventh  book  of  the  Theodofian  Code  are 

mencement  of  their  year  has  been  veryrea-  filled  with   the   circumftantial  regulations 

fonably  altered  to  the  firft  of  January.    See  on  the  important  fubjeft  of  tributes  ;  but 

J'Art  de  Veri  fier  les  Dates,  p.  xi, ;    and  they  fuppofe  a  clearer  knowledge  of  fun- 

Diclionnaire  Raifon.  de  la  Diplomatique,  damental  principles  than  it  is  at  prefent  in 

torn.  ii.  p.  25. ;  two  accurate  treatifes,  which  our  power  to  attain. 

renewal 
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renewal  of  the  demand  anticipated  the  perfect  difcharge  of  the  pre-  c  H  *  p- 
ceding  obligation,  the  weighty  machine  of  the  finances  was  moved 
by  the  fame  hands  round  the  circle  of  its  yearly  revolution.  What- 
ever was  honourable  or  important  in  the  admiriiftration  of  the  re- 
venue, was  committed  to  the  wifdom  of  the  prefects,  and  their  pro- 
vincial reprefentatives ;  the  lucrative  functions  were  claimed  by  a 
crowd  of  fubordinate  officers,  fome  of  whom  depended  on  the  trea- 
furer,  others  on  the  governor  of  the  province  ;  and  who,  in  the  in- 
*evitable  conflicts  of  a  perplexed  jurifdiction,  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  difputing  with  each  other  the  fpoils  of  the  people.  The 
laborious  offices,  which  could  be  productive  only  of  envy  and  re- 
proach, of  expence  and  danger,  were  impofed  on  the  Decurions, 
who  formed  the  corporations  of  the  cities,  and  whom  the  feverity  of 
the  Imperial  laws  had  condemned  to  fuftain  the  burthens  of  civil 
fociety  "\  The  whole  landed  property  of  the  empire  (without 
excepting  the  patrimonial  eftates  of  the  monarch)  was  the  object  of 
ordinary  taxation ;  and  every  new  purchafer  contracted  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  former  proprietor.  An  accurate  cenfus  ,73,  or  furvey, 
was  the  only  equitable  mode  of  afcertaining  the  proportion  which 
every  citizen  mould  be  obliged  to  contribute  for  the  public  fervice  ; 
and  from  the  well-known  period  of  the  indictions,  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  this  difficult  and  expenfive  operation  was  repeated  at  the 
regular  diftance  of  fifteen  years.  The  lands  were  meafured  by  fur— 
veyors,  who  were  lent  into  the  provinces  ;  their  nature,  whether 
arable  or  pafture,  or  vineyards  or  woods,  was  diftinctly  reported  ; 
and  an  eftimate  was  made  of  their  common  value  from  the  average 

171  The  title  concerning  the  Decurions       173  Habemus  enim  et  hominum  numerum 

(1.301.  tit.  i.)  is  the  molt  ample  in  the  whole  qui  delati  flint,  et  agrum  modum.  Eumc- 

Theodofian  Code ;  fince  it  contains  not  Iefs  nius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  viii.  6.     See  Cod. 

than  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  diftinft  Theod.  1.  xiii.  tit.  X.  xi.  with  Godefroy's 

laws  to  afcertain  the  duties  and  privileges  of  Commentary, 
that  ufeful  order  of  citizens.. 

produce 
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C  xvn  P*  Proc*u6e  °^  "ve  years.  The  numbers  of  flaves  and  of  cattle  confti- 
tuted  an  effential  part  of  the  report ;  an  oath  was  adminiftered  to  the 
proprietors,  which  bound  them  to  difclofe  the  true  ftate  of  their 
affairs ;  and  their  attempts  to  prevaricate,  or  elude  the  intention  of 
the  legiflator,  were  feverely  watched,  and  punifhed  as  a  capital  crime, 
which  included  the  double  guilt  of  treafon  and  facrilege  ,7\  A 
large  portion  of  the  tribute  was  paid  in  money ;  and  of  the  current 
coin  of  the  empire,  . gold  alone  could  be  legally  accepted  I7S.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  taxes,  according  to  the  proportions  determined  by 
the  annual  indiction,  was  furnifhed  in  a  manner  ftill  more  direct, 
and  ftill  more  oppreffive.  According  to  the  different  nature  of  lands, 
their  real  produce,  in  the  various  articles  of  wine  or  oil,  corn  or 
barley,  wood  or  iron,  was  tranfported  by  the  labour  or  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  provincials  to  the  Imperial  magazines,  from  whence 
they  were  occafionally  diftributed,  for  the  ufe  of  the  court,  of  the 
army,  and  of  the  two  capitals,  Rome  and  Conftantinople.  The 
commiffioners  of  the  revenue  were  fo  frequently  obliged  to  make 
confiderable  purchafes,  that  they  were  ftrictly  prohibited  from  al- 
lowing any  eompenfation,  or  from  receiving  in  money  the  value  of 
thofe  fupplies  which  were  exacted  in  kind.  In  the  primitive  Sim- 
plicity of  fmall  communities,  this  method  may  be  well  adapted  to 
collect  the  almoft  voluntary  offerings  of  the  people ;  but  it  is  at  once 
fufceptible  of  the  utmoft  latitude  and  of  the  utmoft  ftrictnefs,  which 
in  a  corrupt  and  abfolute  monarchy  mull  introduce  a  perpetual  conteft 

174  Siquis  facrilega.  vitam  fake  fucciderit,  ftudied  obfcurity,  it  is,  however,  clear  enough 

aut  feracium  Ramorum  foetus  hebetaverit,  to  prove  the  minutenefs  of  the  inquifitkm, 

quo  dedinet  fidem  Cenfuum,  et  mentiatur  and  the  difproportion  of  the  penalty, 
callide  paupertatis  ingenium,  mox  dete&us       175  The  aftonifhment  of  Pliny  would  have 

capitale  fubibit  exitium,  et  bona  ejus  in  Fifci  ceafed.    Equidem  miror  P.  R.  viftis  genti- 

jura  migrabunt.    Cod.  Theod.  1.  xiii.  tit.  xi.  bus  argentum  femper  imperitafle  non  aurum. 

leg.  i.    Although  this  law  is  not  without  its  Hift.  Natur.  xxxiii.  15. 

1  between 
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between  the  power  of  oppreflion  and  the  arts  of  fraud  I;6.  The  c  p- 
agriculture  of  the  Roman  provinces  was  infenfibly  ruined,  and,  in  s- — < — -* 
the  progrefs  of  defpotifm,  which  tends  to  difappoint  its  own  purpofe, 
the  emperors  were  obliged  to  derive  fome  merit  from  the  forgivenefs 
of  debts,  or  the  remiffion  of  tributes,  which  their  fubjects  were  ut- 
terly incapable  of  paying.  According  to  the  new  divifion  of  Italy, 
the  fertile  and  happy  province  of  Campania,  the  fcene  of  the  early 
victories  and  of  the  delicious  retirements  of  the  citizens  of  Rome, 
extended  between  the  fea  and  the  Apennine  from  the  Tyber  to  the 
Silarus.  Within  fixty  years  after  the  death  of  Conftantine,  and  on 
the  evidence  of  an  actual  furvey,  an  exemption  was  granted  in  fa- 
vour of  three  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  Englifh  acres  of  defert 
and  uncultivated  land ;  which  amounted  to  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
furface  of  the  province.  As  the  footfteps  of  the  Barbarians  had  not 
yet  been  feen  in  Italy,  the  caufe  of  this  amazing  defolation,  which 
is  recorded  in  the  laws,  can  be  afcribed  only  to  the  adminiftration,  of 
the  Roman  emperors  177 . 

Either  from  defign  or  from  accident,  the   mode  of  afTeflment  Affefled  in 
feemed  to  unite  the  fubftance  of  a  land-tax  with  the  forms  of  a  * 
capitation  I?s.    The  returns  which  were  fent  of  every  province  or 
diftric"t,  expreflfed  the  number  of  tributary  fubjedts,  and  the  amount 

,;6  Some  precautions  were  taken  (fee  Cod.  179  Cod.  Thecd.  1.  xi,  tit.  xxviii.  leg.  2. 

Theod.   1.  xi.  tit.  ii.  and  Cod.  Juftinian.  publifhed  the  24th  of  March,  A.  D.  39c, 

h  x.  tit.  xxvii.  leg.  I,  2,  3.)  to  reftrain  the  by  the  emperor  Honorius,  only  two  months 

inagiftrates  from  the  abufe  of  their  authority,  after  the  death  of  his  father  Theodofiu?- 

either  in  the  exadlion  or  in  the  purchafe  of  He  fpeaks  of  52^,042  Roman  jugera,  which 

corn  :  but  thofe  who  had  learning  enough  to  I  have  reduced  to  the  Englifh  meafure.  The 

read  the  orations  of  Cicero  againft  Verres  jugerum contained  28,800  fquare  Roman  feet, 

{iii.  de  Frumento),  might  inftrudl  themfelves  173  Godefroy  (Cod.  Theod.  torn.  vi.  p. 

in  all  the  various  arts  of  oppreffion,  with  re-  116.)  argues  with  weight  and  learning  on 

gard  to  the  weight,  the  price,  the  quality,  the  fubiect  of  the  capitation  ;  but  while  he 

and  the  carriage.    The  avarice  of  an  unlet-  explains  the  <aj>ut,  as  a  fhare  or  meafure  of 

tered  governor  would  fupply  the  ignorance  property,  he  too  abfolutely  excludes  the  idea 

of  precept  or  precedent.  of  a  perfonal  afleflment-, 

Vol.  II.  K  of 


capitation. 
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C  xvn  P'  °^  Pu^^c  impofitions.  The  latter  of  thefe  fums  was  divided  by 
*•<••'  the  former ;  and  the  eftimate,  that  ilich  a  province  contained  fo  many 
capita,  or  heads  of  tribute  ;  and  that  each  bead  was  rated  at  fuch  a 
price,  was  univerfally  received,  not  only  in  the  popular,  but  even 
in  the  legal  computation.  The  value  of  a  tributary  head  muft  have 
varied,  according  to  many  accidental,  or  at  leaft  fluctuating  circum- 
ftances ;  but  fome  knowledge  has  been  preferved  of  a  very  curious 
fact,  the  more  important,  fmce  it  relates  to  one  of  the  richer!  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire,  and  which  now  flourifhes  as  the  moft 
fplendid  of  the  European  kingdoms.  The  rapacious  ministers  of 
Conftantius  had  exhaufted  the  wealth  of  Gaul,  by  exacting  twenty- 
five  pieces  of  gold  for  the  annual  tribute  of  every  head.  The  humane 
policy  of  his  fucceflbr  reduced  the  capitation  to  feven  pieces  ,79. 
A  moderate  proportion  between  thefe  oppofite  extremes  of  extraor- 
dinary oppreffion  and  of  tranfient  indulgence,  may  therefore  be  fixed 
at  fixteen  pieces  of  gold,  or  about  nine  pounds  fterling,  the  com- 
mon ftandard  perhaps  of  the  impofitions  of  Gaul  ,8°.  But  this 
calculation,  or  rather  indeed  the  facts  from  whence  it  is  deduced, 
cannot  fail  of  fuggefting  two  difficulties  to  a  thinking  mind,  who 

179  Quid  profuerit  (Julianus)  anhelanti-  which  had  once  been  divided  into  forty-eight 
bus  extrema  penuria  Gallis,  hinc  maxime  aurei,  was  at  this  time  coined  into  feventy- 
vlaret,  quod  primitus  partes  eas  ingreflus,  two  fmaller  pieces  of  the  fame  denomination, 
pro  capitibus  fingulis  tribati  nomine  vicenos  J.  That  five  of  thefe  aurei  were  the  legal 
quinos  aureos  reperit  flagitari ;  difcedens  tender  for  a  pound  of  filver,  and  that  confe- 
vcro  feptenos  tantum  munara  univerfa  com-  quently  the  pound  of  gold  was  exchanged 
plentes.    Ammian.  I.  xvi.  c.  5.  for  fourteen  pounds  eight  ounces  of  filver,. 

180  In  the  calculation  of  any  fum  of  mo-  according  to  the  Roman,  or  about  thirteen 
ney  under  Conftantine  and  his  fuccefibrs,  we  pounds  according  to  the  Englifh,  weight.  4.. 
need  only  refer  to  the  excellent  difcourfe  That  the  Englilh  pound  of  filver  is  coined, 
of  Mr.  Greaves  on  the  Denarius,  for  the  into  fixty-two  millings.  From  thefe  cle~ 
proof  of  the  following  principles:  1,  .That  ments  we  may  compute  the  Roman  pound  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  Roman  pound,  gold,  the  ufual  method  of  reckoning  large 
containing  5256  grains  of  Troy  weight,  is  fums,  at  forty  pounds  fterling;  and  we  may. 
about  one  twelfth  lighter  than  the  Englifh  n*  *he  currency  of  the  aureus  at  fomewhat. 
pound,  which  is  compofed  of  5760  of  the  niore  than  eleven  Sailings. 


fame  grains.    2..  That  the  pound  of  gold, 


writ 
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will  be  at  once  furprifed  by  the  equality,  and  by  the  enormity  of  the 
capitation.  An  attempt  to  explain  them  may  perhaps  reflect  fome 
light  on  the  interefting  fubject  of  the  finances  of  the  declining 
empire. 

I.  It  is  obvious,  that,  as  long  as  the  immutable  conftitution 
of  human  nature  produces  a.nd  maintains  fo  unequal  a  divifion 
of  property,  the  moft  numerous  part  of  the  community  would 
be  deprived  of  their  fubfiftence,  by  the  equal  affeffment  of  a  tax 
from  which  the  fovereign  would  derive  a  very  trifling  revenue. 
Such  indeed  might  be  the  theory  of  the  Roman  capitation ;  but  in 
the  practice,  this  unjuft  equality  was  no  longer  felt,  as  the  tribute 
was  collected  on  the  principle  of  a  real,  not  of  a  perfonal  impofition. 
Several  indigent  citizens  contributed  to  compole  a  fingle  head,  or 
fhare  of  taxation;  while  the  wealthy  provincial,  in  proportion  to  his 
fortune,  alone  reprefented  feveral  of  thofe  imaginary  beings.  In  a 
poetical  requeft,  addrefTed  to  one  of  the  laft  and  moft  deferving  of  the 
Roman  Princes  who  reigned  in  Gaul,  Sidonius  Apollinaris  perfoni- 
fies  his  tribute  under  the  figure  of  a  triple  monfter,  the  Geryon  of 
the  Grecian  fables,  and  intreats  the  new  Hercules  that  he  would 
moft  gracioufly  be  pleafed  to  fave  his  life  by  cutting  off  three  of  his 
heads'8'.  The  fortune  of  Sidonius  far  exceeded  the  cuftomary 
wealth  of  a  poet;  but  if  he  had  purfued  the  allufion,  he  muft  have 
painted  many  of  the  Gallic  nobles  with  the  hundred  heads  of  the 
deadly  Hydra,  fpreading  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  devour- 
ing the  fubftance  of  an  hundred  families.  II.  The  difficulty  of 
allowing  an  annual  fum  of  about  nine  pounds  fterling,  even  for  the 
average  of  the  capitation  of  Gaul,  may  be  rendered  more  evident 

181  Geryones  nos  efle  puta,  monllrumque    expect  more  fatisfaction  than  I  have  found  in 
tributum,  his  note  (p.  144.)  on  this  remarkable  paf- 

Hic  capita  ut  vivam,  tu  mihi  tolle  tria.      fage.    The  words,  fuo  vel  fuorum  nomine, 
Sidon.  Apollinar.  Carm.  xiii,    betray  the  perplexity  of*  the  commentator. 
The  reputation  of  Father  Sirmond  led  me  to 
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C  HA  P.  ^  tne  comparifon  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  fame  country,  as  it  is 
i_  ,  — rwj  now  governed  by  the  abfolute  monarch  of  an  induftrious,  wealthy, 
and  affectionate  people.  The  taxes  of  France  cannot  be  magni- 
fied, either  by  fear  or  by  flattery,  beyond  the  annual  amount  of 
eighteen  millions  fterling,  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  fhared  among 
four  and  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants  18  \  Seven  millions  of 
thefe,  in  the  capacity  of  fathers,  or  brothers,  or  hufbands,  may 
difcharge  the  obligations  of  the  remaining  multitude  of  women 
and  children  ;  yet  the  equal  proportion  of  each  tributary  fubjeft 
will  fcarcely  rife  above  fifty  millings  of  our  money,  inftead  of  a 
proportion  almoft  four  times  as  confiderable,  which  was  regu- 
larly impofed  on  their  Gallic  anceftors.  The  reafon  of  this  dif- 
ference may  be  found,  not  fo  much  in  the  relative  fcarcity  or 
plenty  of  gold  and  filver,  as  in  the  different  ftate  of  fociety  in 
ancient  Gaul  and  in  modern  France.  In  a  country  where  per- 
fonal  freedom  is  the  privilege  of  every  fubjecT:,  the  whole  mafs  of 
taxes,  whether  they  are  levied  on  property  or  on  confumption, 
may  be  fairly  divided  among  the  whole  body  of  the  nation.  But  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  ancient  Gaul,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
provinces  of  the  Roman  world,  were  cultivated  by  flaves,  or  by 


*8*  This  aflertion,  however  formidable  it 
may  feem,  is  founded  on  the  original  regi- 
fters  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  col- 
lected by  public  authority,  and  now  depo- 
fited  in  the  Cor.tr  "Ae  General  at  Paris.  The 
annual  average  of  births  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  taken  in  five  years  (from 
1770  to  1774,  both  inclufive)  is,  479,649 
boys,  and  44.9,269  girls,  in  all  928,918 
children.  The  province  of  French  Hainault 
alone  furnifhes  9906  births  :  and  we  are 
a/lured,  by  an  aftual  numeration  of  the  peo- 
ple annually  repeated  from  the  year  1773  to 
the  year  1776,  that,  upon  an  average,  Hai- 


nault contains  2-57,097  inhabitants.  By  the 
rules  of  fair  analogy,  we  might  infer,  that 
the  ordinary  proportion  of  annual  births  to 
the  whole  people,  is  about  1  to  26  ;  and  that 
the  kingdom  of  France  contains  24,151,868 
perfons  of  both  fexes  and  of  every  age.  If 
we  content  ourfelves  with,  the  more  moderate 
proportion  of  1  to  25,  . the  whole  population 
will  amount  to  23,222,950.  From  the  dili- 
gent refearches  of  the  French  government 
(which  are  not  unworthy  of  our  own  imita- 
tion), we  may  hope  to  obtain  a  (till  greater 
degree  of  certainty  on  this  important  fub- 
jeft. 
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peafants,  whofe  dependent  condition  was  a  lefs  rigid  fervitude 
In  fuch  a  ftate  the  poor  were  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the 
mafters,  who  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  labour;  and  as  the  rolls  of 
tribute  were  filled  only  with  the  names  of  thofe  citizens  who  pof- 
fefled  the  means  of  an  honourable,  or  at  leaft  of  a  decent  fubfiftence, 
the  comparative  fmallnefs  of  their  numbers  explains  and  juftifies  the 
high  rate  of  their  capitation.  The  truth  of  this  affertion  may  be 
illuftrated  by  the  following  example :  The  iEdui,  one  of  the  raoft 
powerful  and  civilized  tribes  or  cities  of  Gaul,  occupied  an  extent  of 
territory,  which  now  contains  above  five  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants, 
in  the  two  ecclefiaftical  diocefes  of  Autun  and  Nevers  184 :  and  with 
the  probable  acceffion  of  thofe  of  Chalons  and  Macon  ,85,  the  popu- 
lation would  amount  to  eight  hundred  thoufand  fouls.  In  the  time 
of  Conftantine,  the  territory  of  the  ,/Edui  afforded'  no  more  than 
twenty-five  thoufand  heads  of  capitation,  of  whom  feven  thoufand 
were  difcharg^d  by  that  prince  from  the  intolerable  weight  of  tri- 


C  H  A  P. 

XVII. 
<  — v-  i 


,S3  Cod.  Theod.  l..v.  tit.  ix,  x,  xi.  Cod. 
Juftinian.  1.  xi.  tit.  lxiii.  Coloni  appellan- 
tur  qui  conditionem  debent  geniuli  folo, 
propter  agriculturam  fub  dominio  pofTefTo- 
rum.    Auguftin.  de  Civitate  Dei,  1.  x.  c.  I. 

lS*  The  ancient  jurifdi&ion  of  ( Augufto- 
dunum)  Autun  in  Burgundy,  the  capital  of 
the  ^Edui,  comprehended  the  adjacent  terri- 
tory of  ( Noviodunum)  Nevers.  See  d'An- 
ville,  Notice  de  l'ancienne  Gaule,  p.  491. 
The  two  diocefes  of  Autun  and  Nevers  are 
now  compofed,  the  former  of  610,  and  the 
latter  of  160,  parifnes.  The  regiflers  of 
births,  taken  during  eleven  years,  in  476 
parifhes  of  the  fame  province  of  Burgundy, 
and  multiplied  by  the  moderate  proportion 
of  25  (fee  MefTance  Recherches  fur  la  Popu- 
lation, p.  142.),  may  authorife  us  to  affign 
an  average  number  of  656  perfons  for  each 
parifh,  which  being  again  multiplied  by  the 
770  parifhes  of  the  diocefes  of  Nevers  and 
Autun,  will  produce  the  fum  of  505,120 


perfons  for  the  extent  of  country  which  was 
once  pofTefTed  by  the  .-Edui. 

135  We  might  derive  an  additional  fup- 
ply  of  301,750  inhabitants  from  the  diocefes 
of  Chalons  (Cabillonum)  and  of  Macon 
(Matifeo)  ;  fince  they  contain,  the  one  200, 
and  the  other  260,  parifhes.  This  acceflion 
of  territory  might  be  juflified  by  very  fpecious 
reafons.  1.  Chalons  and  Macon  were  un- 
doubtedly within  the  original  jurifdic~Hon  of 
the  y£dui.  (See  d'Anville  Notice,  p.  187. 
443.)  2.  In  the  Notitia  of  Gaul,  they  are 
enumerated  not  as  Civitates,  but  merely  as 
Cajira.  3.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  epifcopal  feats  before  the  fifth  and  fixth 
centuries.  Yet  there  is  a  pafTage  in  Eume- 
nius  (Panegyr.  Vet.  viii.  7.)  which  very 
forcibly  deters  me  from  extending  the  terri- 
tory of  the  iEdui  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine, 
along  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  navigable 
Saone. 
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c     A  P.   but;e  l*\    A  juft  analogy  would  feem  to  countenance  the  opinion  of 

v~— ■ v  '  an  ingenious  hiftorian  ,37,  that  the  free  and  tributary  citizens  did  not 

furpafs  the  number  of  half  a  million  ;  and  if,  in  the  ordinary  admi- 
nistration of  government,  their  annual  payments  may  be  computed 
at  about  four  millions  and  a  half  of  our  money,  it  would  appear* 
that  although  the  fhare  of  each  individual  was  four  times  as  conii- 
derable,  a  fourth  part  only  of  the  modern  taxes  of  France  was 
levied  on  the  Imperial  province  of  Gaul.  The  exactions  of  Conftan- 
tius  may  be  calculated  at  feven  millions  fterling,  which  were  reduced 
to  two  millions  by  the  humanity  or  the  wifdom  of  Julian. 
Capitation  But  this  tax,  or  capitation,  on  the  proprietors  of  land,  would  have 
fnduftjy.an  fuffered  a  rich  and  numerous  clafs  of  free  citizens  to  efcape.  With 
<  the  view  of  fharing  that  fpecies  of  wealth  which  is  derived  from  art 
or  labour,  and  which  exifts  in  money  or  in  merchandife,  the  em- 
perors impofed  a  diftinct  and  perfonal  tribute  on  the  trading  part  of 
their  fubjects  ,88.  Some  exemptions,  very  ftrictly  confined  both  in 
time  and  place,  were  allowed  to  the  proprietors  who  difpofed  of  the 
produce  of  their  own  eftates.  Some  indulgence  was  granted  to  the 
profeflion  of  the  liberal  arts :  but  every  other  branch  of  commercial 
induftry  was  affected  by  the  feverity  of  the  law.  The  honourable 
merchant  of  Alexandria,  who  imported  the  gems  and  fpices  of  India 
for  the  ufe  of  the  weftern  world ;  the  ufurer,  who  derived  from  the 
intereft  of  money  a  filent  and  ignominious  profit ;  the  ingenious 
manufacturer,  the  diligent  mechanic,  and  even  the  raoft  obfcure  re- 
tailer of  a  fequeftered  village,  were  obliged  to  admit  the  officers  of 
the  revenue  into  the  partnerfhip  of  their  gain  :  and  the  fovereign  of 
the  Roman  empire,  who  tolerated  the  profeflion,   confented  to 

,8*  Eumenius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  viii.  11. 

,87  L'Abbe  du  Bos  Hift.  Critique  de  laM.  F.  torn.  i.  p.  121. 

188  Sec  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xiii.  tit.  i.  and  iv. 

1  fhare 
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{hare  the  infamous  falary,  of  public  proftitutes.    As  this  general   c  ^  A  P. 

A.  V  H  * 

tax  upon  induftry  was  collected  every  fourth  year,  it  was  ftiled  u. — — 4 
die  Lujlrol  Contribution:    and  the  hiftorian  ZoSimus  189  laments 
that  the  approach  of  the  fatal   period  was  announced  by  the 
tears  and  terrors  of  the  citizens,   who  were  often  compelled  by 
the  impending  fcourge  to  embrace  the  raoft  abhorred  and  un- 
natural methods  of  procuring  the  fum  at  which  their  poverty  had 
been  afTeSTed.    The  teftimony  of  Zofimus  cannot  indeed  be  jus- 
tified from  the  charge  of  paflion  and  prejudice,    but,   from  the 
nature  of  this  tribute,  it  feems  reafonable  to  conclude  that  it  was 
arbitrary  in  the  distribution,  and  extremely  rigorous  in  the  mode  of 
collecting.     The  fecret  wealth  of  commerce,  and  the  precarious 
profits  of  art  or  labour,  are  fufceptible  only  of  a  difcretionary  va- 
luation,  which  is  feldom  disadvantageous  to  the  intereft  of  the 
treafury;  and  as  the  perfon  of  the  trader  Supplies  the  want  of  a 
vifible  and  permanent  fecurity,  the  payment  of  the  impoSition,, 
which,  in  the  cafe  of  a  land-tax,  may  be  obtained  by  the  Seizure  of 
property,  can  rarely  be  extorted  by  any  other  means  than  thofe  of 
corporal  punifhments.    The  cruel  treatment  of  the  infolvent  debtors- 
of  the  flate,   is  attefled,   and  was  perhaps  mitigated  by  a  very 
humane  edict  of  Conftantine,  who,   difclaiming  the  ufe  of  racki 
and  of  Scourges,  allots  a  Spacious  and  airy  prifon  for  the  place  of  their 
confinement 

Thefe  general  taxes  were  impoSed  and  levied  by  the  abSolute  Free  gifts, 
authority  of  the  monarch ;  but  the  occafional  offerings  of  the  coro- 
nary gold  ftill  retained  the  name  and  Semblance  of  popular  confent. 
It  was  an  ancient  cuftom  that  the  allies  of  the  republic,  who  aScribed' 

1,9  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  115.    There  is    the  zealous  Dr.  Howell.  Hill,  of  the  World, 
probably  as  much  paflion  and  prejudice  in    vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

the  attack  of  Zofimus,  as  in  the  elaborate       »»»  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xi.  tit.  vii,  leg.  3. 
•lsfence  of  the  memory  of  Conftantine  by 

their- 
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C  XVU  P'   t^ieir  fo&ty  or  deliverance  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  Roman  arms  ;  and 
— v— even  the  cities  of  Italy,  who  admired  the  virtues  of  their  victorious 
general,  adorned  the  pomp  of  his  triumph  by  their  voluntary  gifts 
of  crowns  of  gold,  which,  after  the  ceremony,  were  confecrated 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  to  remain  a  lading  monument  of  his  glory 
to  future  ages.    The  progrefs  of  zeal  and  flattery  foon  multiplied  the 
number,  and  increafed  the  fize,  of  thefe  popular  donations ;  and  the 
triumph  of  Caefar  was  enriched  with  two  thoufand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-two  marly  crowns,  whofe  weight  amounted  to  twenty 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds  of  gold.    This  treafure 
was  immediately  melted  down  by  the  prudent  dictator,  who  was 
fatisfied  that  it  would  be  more  ferviceable  to  his  foldiers  than  to  the 
gods :    his  example  was  imitated  by   his  fucceflbrs ;    and  the 
cuftom  was  introduced,   of  exchanging  thefe  fplendid  ornaments 
for  the  more  acceptable  prefent  of  the  current  gold  coin  of  the 
empire  191 .    The  fpontaneous  offering  was  at  length  exacted  as  the 
debt  of  duty;  and  inftead  of  being  confined  to  the  occaflon  of  a 
triumph,  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  granted  by  the  feveral  cities  and 
provinces  of  the  monarchy,  as  often  as  the  emperor  condefcended 
to  announce  his  acceffion,  his  confullhip,  the  birth  of  a  fon,  the 
creation  of  a  Csefar,  a  victory  over  the  Barbarians,  or  any  other  real 
or  imaginary  event  which  graced  the  annals  of  his  reign.  The 
peculiar  free  gift  of  the  fenate  of  Rome  was  fixed  by  cuftom  at 
fixteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  or  about  fixty-four  thoufand  pounds 
fterling.    The  oppreffed  fubjects  celebrated  their  own  felicity,  that 
their  fovereign  mould  gracioufly  confent  to  accept  this  feeble  but 
voluntary  teftimony  of  their  loyalty  and  gratitude  I9\ 

A  people 

191  See  Lipfius  de  Magnitud.  Romana,    nine  hundred  pounds  weight.     I  have  fol- 
2.  ii.  c.  9.    The  Tarragonefe  Spain  pre-    lowed  the  rational  emendation  of  Lipfius. 
fented  the  emperor  Claudius  with  a  crown       191  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xii.  tit.  xiii.    The  fe- 
ci" gold  of  (even,  and  Gaul  with  another  of   nators  were  fuppofed  to  be  exempt  from  the 

Aurum ' 
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A  people  elated  by  pride,  or  foured  by  difcontent,  is  feldom  qua-  CHAP. 

lined  to  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  their  actual  fituation.    The  fubjetts  «  „  / 

of  Conftantine  were  incapable  of  difcerning  the  decline  of  geniu6  "  .  ' 
and  manly  virtue,  which  fo  far  degraded  them  below  the  dignity  of 
their  anceftors ;  but  they  could  feel  and  lament  the  rage  of  tyranny, 
the  relaxation  of  difcipline,  and  the  encreafe  of  taxes.  The  impar- 
tial hiftorian,  who  acknowledges  the  juftice  of  their  complaints,  will 
obferve  fome  favourable  circumftances  which  tended  to  alleviate  the 
mifery  of  their  condition.  The  threatening  tempeft  of  Barbarians, 
which  fo  foon  fubverted  the  foundations  of  Roman  greatnefs,  was 
ftill  repelled,  or  fufpended,  on  the  frontiers.  The  arts  of  luxury  and 
literature  were  cultivated,  and  the  elegant  pleafures  of  fociety 
were  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  confiderable  portion  of  the 
globe.  The  forms,  the  pomp,  and  the  expence  of  the  civil  admi- 
nistration contributed  to  reftrain  the  irregular  licence  of  the  foldiers ; 
and  although  the  laws  were  violated  by  power,  or  perverted  by  fub- 
tlety,  the  fage  principles  of  the  Roman  jurifprudence  preferved  a 
fenfe  of  order  and  equity,  unknown  to  the  defpotic  governments  of 
the  eaft.  The  rights  of  mankind  might  derive  fome  prote&ion 
from  religion  and  philofophy;  and  the  name  of  freedom,  which 
could  no  longer  alarm,  might  fometimes  admonifh,  the  fucceflbrs  of 
Auguftus,  that  they  did  not  reign  over  a  nation  of  Slaves  or  Barba- 

•  103 

nans  . 

Aurum  Coronarium  ;  but  the  Auri  Oblatio,  Honorii,  214,  &c),  diftinguiflies  the  (ration 

which  was  required  at  their  hands,  was  pre-  of  a  Roman  prince  from  that  of  a  Parthian 

cifely  of  the  fame  nature.  monarch.    Virtue  was  neceflary  for  the  one. 

™  The  Sreat  Theodofius,  in  his  judicious  Birth  might  fuffice  for  the  other, 
.advice  to  his  fon  (Claudian  in  iv  Confulat. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

CharaSler  of  Conjlantine. — Gothic  War, — Death  of  Con- 
fantine. — Divifion  of  the  Empire  among  his  three  Sons, 
— P  erf  an  War. — Tragic  Deaths  of  Conftantine  the 
Younger  and  Co7tfla72s. — Ufurpation  of  Magnentius, — 
Civil  War. — ViSiory  of  Conftantius, 

C  xvm P*  T^HE.  character  of  the  prince  who  removed  the  feat  of  em- 
CharaaeTof  Vive>  an^  introduced  fuch  important  changes  into  the  civil  and 

Conftantine.  religious  conftitution  of  his  country,  has  fixed  the  attention,  and  di- 
vided the  opinions,  of  mankind.  By  the  grateful  zeal  of  the  Chris- 
tians, the  deliverer  of  the  church  has  been  decorated  with  every  at- 
tribute of  a  hero,  and  even  of  a  faint ;  while  the  difcontent  of  the 
vanquifhed  party  has  compared  Conftantine  to  the  moft  abhorred  of 
thofe  tyrants,  who,  by  their  vice  and  weaknefs,  difhonoured  the  Im- 
perial purple.  The  fame  paftions  have  in  fome  degree  been  per- 
petuated to  fucceeding  generations,  and  the  character  of  Conftantine 
is  confidered,  even  in  the  prefent  age,  as  an  object  either  of  fatire  or 
of  panegyric.  By  the  impartial  union  of  thofe  defects  which  are 
confefted  by  his  warmeft  admirers,  and  of  thofe  virtues  which  are 
acknowledged  by  his  moft  implacable  enemies,  we  might  hope  to 
delineate  a  juft  portrait  of  that  extraordinary  man,  which  the  truth 
and  candour  of  hiftory  mould  adopt  without  a  blufh But  it  would 

foon 


'  On  ne  fe  trompera  point  fur  Conftantin,  tout  le  bien  qu'en  dit  Zofime.  Fleury  Hift. 
cncroyant  tout  Je  mal  qu'en  dit  Riifebe,  et   Jicclefiaftique,  torn.  iii.  p.  233.  Eufebitis 

and 
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foon  appear,  that  the  vain  attempt  to  blend  fuch  difcordant  colours,  ( 
and  to  reconcile  fuch  inconfiftent  qualities,  rauft  produce  a  figure 


CHAP. 
XVIII. 


monftrous  rather  than  human,  unlefs  it  is  viewed  in  its  proper  and 
diftinct  lights,  by  a  careful  feparation  of  the  different  periods  of  the 
reign  of  Conftantine. 

The  perfon,  as  well  as  the  mind  of  Conftantine,  had  been  en-  His  virtucj.- 
riched  by  nature  with  her  choiceft  endowments.    His  ftature  was 
lofty,  his  countenance  majeftic,  his  deportment  graceful;  his  ftrength 
and  activity  were  difplayed  in  every  manly  exercife,  and  from  his 
earlieft  youth,  to  a  veiy  advanced  feafon  of  life,  he  preferved  the 
vigour  'of  his  conftitution  by  a  ftrict  adherence  to  the  domeftic  vir- 
tues of  chaftity  and  temperance.    He  delighted  in  the  focial  inter- 
courfe  of  familiar  converfation  ;  and  though  he  might  fometimes 
indulge  his  difpofition  to  raillery  with  lefs  referve  than  was  required 
by  the  fevere  dignity  of  his  ftation,  the  courtefy  and  liberality  of  his 
manners  gained  the  hearts  of  all  who  approached  him.    The  fin- 
cerity  of  his  friendfhip  has  been  fufpected  ;  yet  he  mewed,  on  fome 
occafions,  that  he  was  not  incapable  of  a  warm  and  lafting  attach- 
ment.   The  difadvantage  of  an  illiterate  education  had  not  prevented 
him  from  forming  a  juft  eftimate  of  the  value  of  learning;  and  the 
arts  and  fciences  derived  fome  encouragement  from  the  munificent 
protection  of  Conftantine.    In  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs,  his  diligence 
was  indefatigable  ;  and  the  active  powers  of  his  mind  were  almofl 
continually  exercifed  in  reading,  writing,  or  meditating,  in  giving 
audience  to  ambafTadors,  and  in  examining  the  complaints  of  his 
fubjects.    Even  thofe  who  cenfured  the  propriety  of  his  meafures. 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  he  poffelTed  magnanimity  to 
conceive,  and  patience  to  execute,  the  moft  arduous  defigns,  without 

and  Zcfimus  form  indeed  the  two  extremes    character  or  fituation  varioufly  tempered  the 
of  flattery  and  invedtive.    The  intermediate    influence  of  their  religious  zeal, 
lhades  are  exprefled  by  thofe  writers,  whofe 


being 
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CXVin  P'  ^eing  checked  either  by  the  prejudices  of  education,  or  by  the  cla- 
mours of  the  multitude.  In  the  field,  he  infufed  his  own  intrepid 
fpirit  into  the  troops,  whom  he  conducted  with  the  talents  of  a  con— 
fummate  general  ;  and  to  his  abilities,  rather  than  to  his  fortune^ 
we  may  afcribe  the  fignal  victories  which  he  obtained  over  the 
foreign  and  domeftic  foes  of  the  republic.  He  loved  glory,  as  the 
reward,  perhaps  as  the  motive,  of  his  labours.  The  boundlefs  am- 
bition, which,  from  the  moment  of  his  accepting  the  purple  at  York, 
appears  as  the  ruling  paffion  of  his  foul,  may  be  juftified  by  the 
dangers  of  his  own  fituation,  by  the  character  of  his  rivals,  by  the- 
confcioufnefs  of  fuperior  merit,  and  by  the  profpect  that  his  fuccefs 
would  enable  him  to  reftore  peace  and  order  to  the  diftracted  empire. 
In  his  civil  wars  againft  Maxentius  and  Licinius,  he  had  engaged 
on  his  fide  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  who  compared  the  undif- 
fembled  vices  of  thofe  tyrants,  with  the  fpirit  of  wifdom  and  juftice- 
which  feemed  to  direct  the  general  tenor  of  the  adminiftration  of 
Conftantine  2. 

Had  Conftantine  fallen  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  or  even  in  the 
plains  of  Hadrianople,  fuch  is  the.  character  which,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  he  might  have  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  But  the  con- 
clufion  of  his  reign  (according  to  the  moderate  and  indeed  tender 
fentence  of  a  writer  of  the  fame  age)  degraded  him  from  the  rank 
which  he  had  acquired  among  the  moft  deferving  of  the  Roman 
princes  \    In  the  life  of  Auguftus,  we  behold  the  tyrant  of  the 


His  vices. 


*  The  virtues  of  Conftantine  are  collected 
for  the  moft  part  from  Eutropius,  and  the 
younger  Victor,  two  fincere  pagans,  who 
wrote  after  the  extinction  of  his  family.  Even 
Zofimus,  and  the  Emperor  Julian,  acknow- 
ledge his  perfonal  courage  and  military 
achievements. 

3  See  Eutropius  x.  6.  In  primo  Imperii 
tempore  optimis  principibus,  ultimo  mediis 
comparand  us.    From  the  ancient  Greek  ver- 


fion  of  Pceanius  (edit.  Havercamp.  p.  697. J, 
I  am  inclined  to  fufpeft  that  Eutropius  had 
originally  written  <vix  mediis;  and  that  the 
ofFenfive  monofyllable  was  dropped  by  the 
wilful  inadvertency  of  tranfcribers.  Aurelius 
Victor  exprefles  the  general  opinion  by  a  vul- 
gar and  indeed  obfcure  proverb.  Trachala 
decern  annis  prasftantiflimus ;  duodecim  fe- 
quentibus  lairo ;  decern  novillimis  fnpillus  ob 
immodicas  profufiones. 

republic, 
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republic,  converted,  almoft  by  imperceptible  degrees,  into  the  father  c  *J  A  p* 
of  his  country  and  of  human  kind.    In  that  of  Conftantine,  we  \»  1 1 M  ■  ■  j 
may  contemplate  a  hero,  who  had  fo  long  infpired  his  fubjetts  with 
love,  and  his  enemies  with  terror,  degenerating  into  a  cruel  and  dif- 
folute  monarch,  corrupted  by  his  fortune,  or  raifed  by  conquefl 
above  the  neceflity  of  diflimulation.    The  general  peace  which  he 
maintained  during  the  laft  fourteen  years  of  his  reign,  was  a  period  A.D. 
of  apparent  fplendor  rather  than  of  real  profperity  ;  and  the  old  age 
of  Conftantine  was  difgraced  by  the  cppofite  yet  reconcileable  vices 
of  rapacioufnefs  and  prodigality.    The  accumulated  treafures  found 
in  the  palaces  of  Maxentius  and  Licinius,  were  lavifhly  confumed  ; 
the  various  innovations  introduced  by  the  conqueror,  were  attended 
with  an  encreafing  expence  ;  the  coft  of  his  buildings,  his  court,  and 
his  feftivals,  required  an  immediate  and  plentiful  fupply  ;  and  the 
oppreffion  of  the  people  was  the  only  fund  which  could  fupport 
the  magnificence  of  the  fovereign  *.    His  unworthy  favourites,  en- 
riched by  the  boundlefs  liberality  of  their  matter,  ufurped  with 
impunity  the  privilege  of  rapine  and  corruption s.     A  fecret  but 
univerfal  decay  was  felt  in  every  part  of  the  public  adminiftratiom 
and  the  emperor  himfelf,  though  he  ftill  retained  the  obedience, 
gradually  loft  the  efteem,  of  his  fubje&s.    The  drefs  and  manners 
which,  towards  the  decline  of  life,  he  chofe  to  affect,  ferved  only  to 
degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.    The  Afiatic  pomp,  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  pride  of  Diocletian,  affumed  an  air  of 
foftnefs  and  effeminacy  in  the  perfon  of  Conftantine.    He  is  repre- 
fented  with  falfe  hair  of  various  colours,  laborioufly  arranged  by  the 

*  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  8.    in  a  flattering  5  The  impartial  Ammianus  deferves  all 

difcourfe  pronounced  before  the  fon  of  Con-  our  confidence.    Proximorum  fauces  aperuit 

ftantine ;  and  Ctefare?,  p.  335.  Zofimus,  p.  primus  omnium  Conltantinus.  L.  xvi.  c.  S. 

114,  115.    The  ftately  buildings  of  Conftan-  Eufebius  himfelf  confeiTes  the  abufe  (Vit. 

tinople,  &c.  may  be  quoted  as  a  lading  and  Gonftantin.  1.  iv.  c.  29.  54.) ;  and  fomeof  the 

unexceptionable  proof  of  the  profufenefs  of  Imperial  laws  feebly  point  out  the  remedy, 

their  founder.  See  above,  p.  39  of  this  volume. 

Ikilful 
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C  H  A  p.   Wilful  artifts  of  the  times  ;  a  diadem  of  a  new  and  more  ex- 
xvur. 

v— — v — — r  penfive  fafliion  ;  a  profufion  of  gems  and  pearls,  of  collars  and  brace- 
lets, and  a  variegated  flowing  robe  of  filk,  moft  curioufiy  embroidered 
with  flowers  of  gold.  In  fuch  apparel,  fcarcely  to  be  excufed  by 
the  youth  and  folly  of  Elagabalus,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  the 
wifdom  of  an  aged  monarch,  and  the  fimplicity  of  a  Roman  veteran6. 
A  mind  thus  relaxed  by  profperity  and  indulgence,  was  incapable 
of  rifmg  to  that  magnanimity  which  difdains  fufpicion,  and  dares  to 
forgive.  The  deaths  of  Maximian  and  Licinius  may  perhaps  be 
juftified  by  the  maxims  of  policy,  as  they  are  taught  in  the  fchools 
of  tyrants ;  but  an  impartial  narrative  of  the  executions,  or  rather 
murders,  which  fullied  the  declining  age  of  Conftantine,  will  fuggefh 
to  our  moft  candid  thoughts,  the  idea  of  a  prince,  who  could  facrifice 
without  reluctance  the  laws  of  juftice,  and  the  feelings  of  nature,  to 
the  dictates  cither  of  his  paflions  or  of  his  intereft. 

His  family.  The  fame  fortune  which  fo  invariably  followed  the  ftandard  of 
Conftantine,  feemed  to  fecure  the  hopes  and  comforts  of  his  do- 
meftic  life.  Thofe  among  his  predeceflbrs  who  had  enjoyed  the 
longeft  and  moft  profperous  reigns,  Auguftus,  Trajan,  and  Diocle- 
tian, had  been  dilappointed  of  pofterity ;  and  the  frequent  revolu- 
tions had  never  allowed  fufficient  time  for  any  Imperial  family  to 
grow  up  and  multiply  under  the  made  of  the  purple.  But  the 
royalty  of  the  Flavian  line,  which  had  been  firft  ennobled  by  the 
Gothic  Claudius,  defcended  through  feveral  generations ;  and  Con- 
ftantine himfelf  derived  from  his  royal  father  the  hereditary  honours 
which  he  tranfmitted  to  his  children.  The  emperor  had  been  twice 
married.    Minervina,  the  obfcure  but  lawful  object  of  his  youthful 

6  Julian,  in  the  Cjefnrs,  attempts  to  rici-  (Orat.  c.  5.)  alleges,  that  Conftantine  drefled 

cule  his  uncle.    His  fufpicious  teltimony  is  for  the  public,  not  for  himfelf.    Were  this 

confirmed  however  by  the  learned  Spanheim,  admitted,  the  vaineft  coxcomb  could  never 

with  the  authority  of  medals  (See  Commen-  want  an  excufe. 
taire,  p.  156.  299.  397.  459O.  Eufebius, 

6  attachment* 
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attachment7,  had  left  him  only  one  fon,  who  was  called  Crifpus.  By  C  xviil?' 

Faufta,  the  daughter  of  Maximian,  he  had  three  daughters,  and  three  v  

fons  known  by  the  kindred  names  of  Conftantine,  Conftantius,  and 
Conftans.  The  unambitious  brothers  of  the  great  Conftantine,  Ju- 
lius Conftantius,  Dalmatius,  and  Hannibalianus  8,  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  moft  honourable  rank,  and  the  moft  affluent  fortune,  that 
could  be  confiftent  with  a  private  ftation.  The  youngeft  of  the  three 
lived  without  a  name,  and  died  without  pofterity.  His  two  elder 
brothers  obtained  in  marriage  the  daughters  of  wealthy  fenators, 
and  propagated  new  branches  of  the  Imperial  race.  Gallus  and 
Julian  afterwards  became  the  moft  illuftrious  of  the  children  of 
Julius  Conftantius,  the  Patrician.  The  two  fons  of  Dalmatius, 
who  had  been  decorated  with  the  vain  title  of  Cenfor,  were 
named  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus.  The  two  lifters  of  the 
great  Conftantine,  Anaftafia  and  Eutropia,  were  beftowed  on  Op- 
tatus  and  Nepotianus,  two  fenators  of  noble  birth  and  of  confular 
dignity.  His  third  fitter,  Conftantia,  was  diftmguifhed  by  her  pre- 
eminence of  greatnefs  and  of  mifery.  She  remained  the  widow 
of  the  vanquifhed  Licinius  ;  and  it  was  by  her  entreaties,  that  an 
innocent  boy,  the  offspring  of  their  marriage,  preferved  for  fome 
time,  his  life,  the  title  of  Casfar,  and  a  precarious  hope  of  the  fuc- 
ceffion.  Befides  the  females,  and  the  allies  of  the  Flavian  houfe,  ten 
or  twelve  males,  to  whom  the  language  of  modern  courts  would 
apply  the  title  of  princes  of  the  blood,  feemed,  according  to  the 
order  of  their  birth,  to  be  deftined  either  to  inherit  or  to  fupport  the 
throne  of  Conftantine.    But  in  lefs  than  thirty  years,  this  numerous 

7  Zofimus  and  Zonaras  agree  in  reprefent-  beftows  on  him,  after  Zonaras,  the  name  of 
ing  Minervina  as  the  concubine  of  Conftan-  Conftantine  ;  a  name  fomewhac  unlikely,  as 
tine:  butDucange  has  very  gallantly  refcued  it  was  already  occupied  by  the  elder  brother, 
her  character,  by  producing  a  decifive  paflage  That  of  Hannibalianus  is  mentioned  in  the 
from  one  of  the  panegyrics  :  "  Ab  ipfo  fine  Pafchal  chronicle,  and  is  approved  by  Tille- 
pueritia;  te  matrimonii  legibus  dedifti."  mont,  Hift.  des    Empereurs,    torn,  iv,  p. 

8  Ducange  (Familiac  Byzantine,  p.  44..)  527. 

and 
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CHAP,  and  encreafing  family  was  reduced  to  the  perfons  of  Conftantlus 
XVIII.  ' 

v — — '  and  Julian,  who  alone  had  furvived  a  feries  of  crimes  and  calamities, 

fuch  as  the  tragic  poets  have  deplored  in  the  devoted  lines  of  Pelops 

and  of  Cadmus. 

Virtues  of         Crifpus,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Conftantine,  and  the  prefumptive  heir 
of  the  empire,  is  reprefented  by  impartial  hiftorians  as  an  amiable 
and  accomplifhed  youth.    The  care  of  his  education,  or  at  leaft  of 
his  ftudies,  was  entrufted  to  Lactantius,  the  moft  eloquent  of  the 
Chriftians  ;  a  preceptor  admirably  qualified  to  form  the  tafte,  and  to 
excite  the  virtues,  of  his  illuftrious  difciple  9.    At  the  age  of  feven- 
teen,  Crifpus  was  inverted  with  the  title  of  Caefar,  and  the  admiiii- 
ftration  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  where  the  inroads  of  the  Germans 
gave  him  an  early  occafion  of  fignalizing  his  military  prowefs. 
In  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  foon  afterwards,  the  father  and  fon 
•divided  their  powers  ;   and  this  hiftory  has  already  celebrated  the 
valour  as  well  as  conduct  difplayed  by  the  latter,  in  forcing  the 
Itreights  of  the  Hellefpont,  fo  obftinately  defended  by  the  fuperior 
fleet  of  Licinius.    This  naval  victory  contributed  to  determine  the 
event  of  the  war  ;  and  the  names  of  Conftantine  and  of  Crifpus 
were  united  in  the  joyful  acclamations  of  their  eaftern  fubjects  : 
who  loudly  proclaimed,  that  the  world  had  been  fubdued,  and  was 
now  governed,  by  an  emperor  endowed  with  every  virtue  ;  and  by 
his  illuftrious  fon,  a  prince  beloved  of  heaven,  and  the  lively  image 
•of  his  father's  perfections.    The  public  favour,  which  feldom  ac- 
companies old-age,  diffufed  its  luftre  over  the  youth  of  Crifpus. 
He  deferved  the  efteem,  and  he  engaged  the  affections,  of  the  court, 
the  army,  and  the  people.    The  experienced  merit  of  a  reigning 
monarch  is  acknowledged  by  his  fubjects  with  reluctance,  and  fre- 

9  Jerom.  in  Chron.  The  poverty  of  Lac-  Mem.  Ecclefiaft.  torn.  vi.  part  i.  p.  345. 
tantius  may  be  applied  either  to  the  praife  of  Dupin,  Bibliotheque  Ecclefiaft.  torn.  i.  p.  20;. 
the  difinterefted  philofopher,  or  to  the  fliame  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gofpel  Hiftory, 
©f  the  unfeeling  patron.    See  Tillemont,    part  ii.  vol.  vii.  p.  66. 

quently  " 
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quently  denied  with  partial  and  difcontented  murmurs  ;  while,  from  C3L&  p> 

the  opening  virtues  of  his  fucceflbr,  they  fondly  conceive  the  moft  v — — t 
unbounded  hopes  of  private  as  well  as  public  felicity  ,0. 

This  dangerous  popularity  foon  excited  the  attention  of  Conftan-  Jealoufy  of 

,        ,     ,  r   -i  i  i  •  •  r  Conftantine. 

tine,  who,  both  as  a  lather  .  and  as  a  king,  was  impatient  or  an  A.D.324, 
equal.  Inftead  of  attempting  to  fecure  the  allegiance  of  his  fon,  by  Ouober  10, 
the  generous  ties  of  confidence  and  gratitude,  he  refolved  to  prevent 
the  mifchiefs  which  might  be  apprehended  from  diffatisfied  ambition. 
Crifpus  foon  had  reafon  to  complain,  that  while  his  infant  brother 
Conftantius  was  fent,  with  the  title  of  Cxfor,  to  reign  over  his  pe- 
culiar department  of  the  Gallic  provinces",  he,  a  prince  of  mature 
years,  who  had  performed  fuch  recent  and  fignal  fervices,  inftead  of 
being  raifed  to  the  fuperior  rank  of  Auguftus,  was  confined  almoft 
a  prifoner  to  his  father's  court;  and  expofed,  without  power  or  de- 
fence, to  every  calumny  which  the  malice  of  his  enemies  could  fug- 
geft.  Under  fuch  painful  circumftances,  the  royal  youth  might  not 
always  be  able  to  compofe  his  behaviour,  or  fupprefs  his  difcontent ; 
and  we  may  be  allured,  that  he  was  encompaffed  by  a  train  of 
indifcreet  or  perfidious  followers,  who  afhduoufiy  ftudied  to 
inflame,  and  who  were  perhaps  inftruclied  to  betray,  the  un- 
guarded warmth  of  his  refentment.    An  edict  of  Conftantine,  pub-  A.D.  325, 

.  ....  Odober  f, 

lilhed  about  this  time,  manifeftly  indicates  his  real  or  affected 
fufpicions,  that  a  fecret  confpiracy  had  been  formed  againft  his  per- 
•  fon  and  government.  I3y  all  the  allurements  of  honours  and  rewards, 
he  invites  informers  of  every  degree  to  accufe  without  exception  his 
magiftrates  or  minifters,  his  friends  or  his  moft  intimate  favourites, 

10  Eufeb.  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  1.  x.  c.  9.    Eu-  feems  to  be  more  accurately  fixed  by  the  two 

tropius  (x.  6.)  ityles  him,  "egregium  virum"  ;  chronologifts ;  but  the  hiftorian  who  lived  in 

and  Julian  (Orat.  i.)  very  plainly  alludes  to  his  court,  could  not  be  ignorant  cf  the  day  of 

the  exploits  of  Crifpus  in  the  civil  war.    See  the  anniverfary.    For  the  appointment  of  the 

Spanheim.  Comment,  p.  92.  new  Csfar  to  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  fee  Ju- 

"  Compare  Idatius  and  the  Pafchal  Chro-  lian,  Orat.  i.  p.  12.    Godefroy,  Chronol. 

nicle,  with  Ammianus  (1.  xiv.  c.  5.).    The  Legum,  p.  26.  and  Blondel  de  la  Primaute 

year  in  which  Conftantius  was  created  Cxfar,  de  l'Eglife,  p.  1183. 
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Cxvm  P*   Prote^nS>         a  f°lemn  afTeveration,  that  he  himfelf  will  Men  fa 

i  „  1  the  charge,  that  he  himfelf  will  revenge  his  injuries  ;  and  concluding 

with  a  prayer,  which  difcovers  fome  appreheniion  of  danger,  that  the 
providence  of  the  Supreme  Being  may  ftill  continue  to  protect  the 
fafety  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire  '  ♦ 
Difgrace  and      The  informers,  who  complied  with  fo  liberal  an  invitation,  were 

death  of  Crif-  . 

pus,  A.  D.  fufficiently  verfed  in  the  arts  of  courts  to  felect  the  friends 
3  '  ^  *  and  adherents  of  Crifpus  as  the  guilty  perfons ;  nor  is  there 
any  reafon  to  diftruft  the  veracity  of  the  emperor,  who  had  pro- 
mifed  an  ample  meafure  of  revenge  and  punifhment.  The  policy 
of  Conftantine  maintained,  however,'  the  fame  appearances  of  re- 
gard and  confidence  towards  a  fon,  whom  he  began  to  confider  as 
his  moft  irreconcileable  enemy.  Medals  were  ftruck  with  the  cu- 
ftomary  vows  for  the  long  and  aufpicious  reign  of  the  young  Casfar 1 7 ; 
and  as  the  people,  who  was  not  admitted  into  the  fecrets  of  the- 
palace,  ftill  loved  his  virtues,  and  refpected  his  dignity,  a  poet  who 
folicits  his  recal  from  exile,  adores  with  equal  devotion  the  majefty 
of  the  father  and  that  of  the  fon  **,  The  time  was  now  arrived  for 
celebrating  the  auguft  ceremony  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Conftantine  ;  and  the  emperor,  for  that  purpofe,  removed  his 
court  from  Nicomedia  to  Rome,  where  the  moft  fplendid  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  his  reception.  Every  eye,  and  every  tongue, 
affected  to  exprefs  their  fenfe  of  the  general  happinefs,  and  the  veil 
of  ceremony  and  diftimulation  was  drawn  for  a  while  over  the 
darkeft  defigns  of  revenge  and  murder  ,s.  In  the  midft  of  the  fefti- 
val,  the  unfortunate  Crifpus  was  apprehended  by  order  of  the  em- 

**  Cod.  Theod.  I.  ix.  tit.  iv.   Godefroy  to  the  tafte  of  the  age  in  vile  acroftics,  is  fet- 

fufpedted  the  fecret  motives  of  this  law.  Com-  tied  by  Scaliger  ad  Eufeb.  p.  250.  TilJemont,. 

ment.  torn.  iii.  p.  9.  torn.  iv.  p. 607.  and  Fabricius  Biblicth.  Latin. 

13  Ducange  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  28.  Tille-  1.  iv.  c.  1. 

mont,  torn.  iv.  p.  610.  ,s  Zofim.  1.  ii.  p.  103.    Godefroy  Chro- 

14  His  name  was  Porphyrius  Optatianus.    nol.  Legum,  p.  28. 
The  date  of  his  panegyric,  written  according 
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peror,  who  laid  afide  the  tendernefs  of  a  father,  without  alTuming  the   c  £  £  P. 

equity  of  a  judge.    The  examination  was  fhort  and  private  ,6;  and  as  ^— — v  ' 

it  was  thought  decent  to  conceal  the  fate  of  the  young  prince  from 
the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people,  he  was  fent  under  a  ftrong  guard  to 
Pola,  in  Iftria,  where,  foon  afterwards,  he  was  put  to  death,  either 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  or  by  the  more  gentle  opera- 
tion of  poifon  17.  The  Csefar  Licinius,  a  youth  of  amiable  man- 
ners, was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Crifpus'8;  and  the  ftern  jealoufy 
of  Conftantine  was  unmoved  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  fa- 
vourite fifter,  pleading  for  the  life  of  a  fon ;  whofe  rank  was  his  only 
crime,  and  whofe  lofs  fhe  did  not  long  furvive.  The  flory  of  thefe 
unhappy  princes,  the  nature  and  evidence  of  their  guilt,  the  forms  of 
their  trial,  and  the  circumftances  of  their  death,  were  buried  in  myf- 
terious  obfeurity ;  and  the  courtly  bifhop,  who  has  celebrated  in  an 
elaborate  work  the  virtues  and  piety  of  his  hero,  obferves  a  prudent 
filence  on  the  fubjecl:  of  thefe  tragic  events19.  Such  haughty  con- 
tempt for  the  opinion  of  mankind,  whilft  it  imprints  an  indelible 
ftain  on  the  memory  of  Conftantine,  mult,  remind  us  of  the  very 
different  behaviour  of  one  of  the  greateft  monarchs  of  the  prefent 

l6Ax%nu(,  without  a  trial,  is  the  ftrong,  and  chufes  to  adminifter  a  draught  of  cold  pol- 

moft  probably  the  juft  expreffion  of  Suidas.  fon. 

The  elder  Victor,  who  wrote  under  the  next  18  Sororis  filium,  commodaj  indolis  juve- 
reign,  fpeaks  with  becomingcaution.  "Natu  nem.  Eutropius  x.  6.  May  I  not  be  per- 
*'  grandior  incertum  qua  causa,  patris  judicio  mitted  to  conjecture,  that  Crifpus  had  mar- 
"  occidi/Tet."  If  we  confult  the  fucceeding  ried  Helena,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor 
writers,  Eutropius,  the  younger  Vidtor,  Oro-  Licinius,  and  that  on  the  happy  delivery  of 
fius,  Jerom,  Zofimus,  Philoftorgius,  and  the  princefs,  in  the  year  322,  a  general  par- 
Gregory  of  Tours ;  their  knowledge  will  ap-  don  was  granted  by  Conftantine?  See  Du- 
pear  gradually  to  encreafe,  as  their  means  of  cange  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  47.  and  the  law  (1.  ix. 
information  muft  have  diminiftied  ;  a  circum-  tit.  xxxvii.)  of  the  Theodofian  Code,  which 
ftance  which  frequently  occurs  in  hiftorical  has  fo  much  embarrafled  the  interpreters, 
difquifuion.  Godefroy,  torn.  iii.  p.  267. 

17  Ammianus  (1.  xiv.  c.  1 1.)  ufes  the  ge-       19  See  the  Life  of  Conftantine,  particularly 

neral  expreffion  of  peremptum.    Codinus  (p.  1.  ii.  c.  19,20.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years 

-34.)  beheads  the  young  prince;  but  Sidonius  afterwards  Evagrius  (1.  iii.  c.  41.)  deduced 

Apollinaris,  (Epiftol.  v.  8.)  for  the  fake  per-  from  the  filence  of  Eufebius  a  vain  argument 

haps  of  an  antithefis  to  Faufta's  warm  bath,  againft  the  reality  of  the  faft. 

M  2  age. 
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CxvinP'  a£e*  ^e  ^zar  ^eter»  *n  t^ie  P°ffeffi°n  of  defpotic  power,  fub- 
i  „  i  mitted  to  the  judgment  of  Ruffia,  of  Europe,  and  of  pofterity,  the 

reafons  which  had  compelled  him  to  fubfcribe  the  condemnation  of 

a  criminal,  or  at  lead  of  a  degenerate,  fonzo. 
The  emprefs      The  innocence  of  Crifpus  was  fo  univerfally  acknowledged,  that 

Faufta.  1  J  ° 

the  modern  Greeks,  who  adore  the  memory  of  their  founder,  are 

reduced  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  a  parricide,  which  the  common  feel- 
ings of  human  nature  forbade  them  to  juftify.  They  pretend,  that 
as  foon  as  the  afflicted  father  difcovered  the  falfehood  of  the  accu- 
fation  by  which  his  credulity  had  been  fo  fatally  milled,  he  pub- 
liftied  to  the  world  his  repentance  and  remorfe  ;  that  he  mourned 
forty  days,  during  which  he  abftained  from  the  ufe  of  the  bath,  and 
all  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life  ;  and  that,  for  the  lafting  inftruction 
of  pofterity,  he  erected  a  golden  ftatue  of  Crifpus,  with  this  me- 
morable infcription :  To  my  Son,  whom  I  unjustly  con- 
demned ".  A  tale  fo  moral  and  fo  interefting  would  deferve  to  be 
fupported  by  lefs  exceptionable  authority :  but  if  we  confult  the  more 
ancient  and  authentic  writers,  they  will  inform  us,  that  the  re- 
pentance of  Conftantine  was  manifefted  only  in  acts  of  blood  and 
.  revenge  ;  and  that  he  atoned  for  the  murder  of  an  innocent  fon,  by 
the  execution,  perhaps,  of  a  guilty  wife.  They  afcribe  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Crifpus  to  the  arts  of  his  ftepmother  Faufta,  whofe  impla- 
cable hatred,  or  whofe  dilappointed  love,  renewed  in  the  palace  of 
Conftantine  the  ancient  tragedy  of  Hippolitus  and  of  Phaedra  **. 
Like  the  daughter  of  Minos,  the  daughter  of  Maximian  accufed  her 
fon-in-law  of  an  inceftuous  attempt  on  the  chaftity  of  his  father's 

ao  Hiftoire  de  Pierre  le  Grand,  par  Vol-  whofe  imaginary  hillories  he  appeals  with 

taire,  part  ii.  c.  x.  unbluftiing  confidence. 

2i  In  order  to  prove  that  the  ftatue  was       "  Zofimus  (1.  ii.  p.  103.)  may  be  con- 

eredted  by  Conftantine,  and  afterwards  con-  fidered  as  our  original.    The  ingenuity  of 

cealed  by  the  malice  of  the  Arians,  Codinus  the  moderns,  afilfted  by  a  few  hints  from  the 

very  readily  creates  (p.  34.)  two  witnefies,  ancients,   has  illuftrated  and  improved  his  - 

Hippolitus,  and.  the  younger  Herodotus,  to  obfcurc  and  imperfeft  narrative. 
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wife;  and  eafily  obtained,  from  the  jealoufy  of  the  emperor,  a  fen-  C^1^IP* 

tence  of  death  againft  a  young  prince,  whom  {he  confidered  with   »  ^— j 

reafon  as  the  moft  formidable  rival  of  her  own  children.  But  He- 
lena, the  aged  mother  of  Conflantine,  lamented  and  revenged  the 
untimely  fate  of  her  grandfon  Crifpus :  nor  was  it  long  before  a  real 
or  pretended  difcovery  was  made,  that  Faufta  herfelf  entertained  a 
criminal  connection  with  a  flave  belonging  to  the  Imperial  (tables  *3. 
Her  condemnation  and  punifhment  were  the  inftant  confequences 
of  the  charge  ;  and  the  adulterefs  was  fufFocated  by  the  fleam  of  a 
bath,  which,  for  that  purpofe,  had  been  heated  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  **.  '  By  fome  it  will  perhaps  be  thought,  that  the  remembrance 
of  a  conjugal  union  of  twenty  years,  and  the  honour  of  their 
common  offspring,  the  deftined  heirs  of  the  throne,  might  have 
foftened  the  obdurate  heart  of  Conflantine ;  and  perfuaded  him 
to  fuffer  his  wife,  however  guilty  ihe  might  appear,  to  expiate 
her  offences  in  a  folitary  prifon.  But  it  feems  a  fuperfluous  labour 
to  weigh  the  propriety,  unlefs  we  could  afcertain  the  truth,  of  this 
fingular  event ;  which  is  attended  with  fome  circumftances  of  doubt 
and  perplexity.  Thofe  who  have  attacked,  and  thofe  who  have  de- 
fended, the  character  of  Conftantine,  have  alike  difregarded  two 
very  remarkable  paffages  of  two  orations  pronounced  under  the  fuc- 
ceeding  reign.  The  former  celebrates  the  virtues,  the  beauty, 
and  the  fortune  of  the  emprefs  Faufta,  the  daughter,  wife,  fifter, 
and  mother  of  fo  many  princes  2S.    The  latter  afferts,  in  explicit 

terms, 

13  Philoftorgius,  1.  ii.  c.  4.  Zofimus  (I.  ii.  14  If  Faufta  was  put  to  death,  it  is  reafon- 
p.  104.  116.)  imputes  to  Conftantine  the  able  to  believe  that  the  private  apartments  of 
death  of  two  wives,  of  the  innocent  Faufta,  the  palace  were  the  fcene  of  her  execution, 
and  of  an  adulterefs  who  was  the  mother  of  The  orator  Chryfoftom  indulges  his  fancy  by 
his  three  fucceflbrs.  According  to  Jerom,  expofing  the  naked  emprefs  on  a  defert  moun- 
three  or  four  years  elapfed  between  the  death  tain,  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beafts. 
of  Crifpus  and  that  of  Faufta.  The  elder  %%  Julian.  Orat.  i.  He  feems  to  call  her 
Viftor  is  prudently  filent.  the  mother  of  Crifpus.    She  might  aflume 

that 
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CHAP,   terms,  that  the  mother  of  the  younger  Conftantine.  who  was  fiain 

xvui.  '  ,  ,  r  . 

j^wya  —/  three  years  after  his  father  s  death,  furvived  to  weep  over  the  fate  of 

her  fon  16 .  Notwithstanding  the  pofidve  testimony  of  feveral  writers 
of  the  Pagan  as  well  as  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  there  may  {till  re- 
main fome  reafon  to  believe,  or  at  leaft  to  fufpeel,  that  Faufta  efcaped 
the  blind  and  fufpicious  cruelty  of  her  hufband.  The  deaths  of  a 
fon,  and  of  a  nephew,  with  the  execution  of  a  great  number  of 
refpectable,  and  perhaps  innocent  friends  who  were  involved  in 
their  fall,  may  be  fufficient,  however,  to  juftify  the  difcontent  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  to  explain  the  fatirical  verfes  affixed  to  the 
palace-gate,  comparing  the  fplendid  and  bloody  reigns  of  Conftan- 
tine  and  Nero  1S. 

The  ibns  and  By  the  death  of  Crifpus,  the  inheritance  of  the  empire  feemed  to 
Conftandne.  devolve  on  the  three  fons  of  Faufta,  who  have  been  already  men- 
tioned under  the  names  of  Conftantine,  of  Conftantius,  and  of 
Conftans.  Thefe  young  princes  were  fucceflively  inverted  with  the 
title  of  Cselar  ;  and  the  dates  of  their  promotion  may  be  referred  to 
the  tenth,  the  twentieth,  and  the  thirtieth  years  of  the  reign  of 
their  father  "9.  This  conduct,  though  it  tended  to  multiply  the 
future  mafters  of  the  Roman  world,  might  be  -excufed  by  the  par- 
tiality of  paternal  affection  j  but  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  underftand  the 

that  title  by  adoption.    At  leaft,  ftie  was  not  c8  Saturni  aurea  ftecula  quis  requirat  ? 

confidered  as  his  mortal  enemy.     Julian  Sunt  luec  gemmea,  fed  Neroniana. 

compares  the  fortune  of  Faufta  with  that  of  Sidon.  Apol'inar.  v.  8. 

Paryfatis,  the  Perfian  queen.     A  Roman  rt  is  fomewhat  fingular,  that  thefe  fatirical 

would  have  more  naturally  recollefted  the  Hnes  mould  be  attributed,  not  to  an  obfeure 

fecond  Agrippina :  libeller,  or  a  difappointed  patriot,   but  to 

Et  moi,  qui  fur  le  trone  ai  fuivi  mes  ancetres ;  Ablavius,   prime  minifter  and  favourite  of 

Moi,  fille,  femme,  fceuret  mere  devos  maitres.  the  emperor.    We  may  now  perceive  that 

26  Monod.  in  Conftantin.  Jun.  c.  4.  ad  the  imprecations  of  the  Roman  people  were 

Calcem  Eutrop.  edit.  Havercamp.   The  ora-  dictated  by  humanity,  as  well  as  by  fuper- 

tor  ftyles  her  the  molt  divine  and  pious  of  Udouf    Zofim.  1.  ii.  p.  105. 

queens.  19   Eufeb.  Orat.   in   Conftantin.    c.  3, 

17  Interfecit  numerofos  amicos.    Eutrop.  Thefe  dates  are  fufficiently  correct  to  juftify 

sx.  6.  the  orator. 
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motives  of  the  emperor,  when  he  endangered  the  fafety  both  of  his  cJ!7TAr?- 

/L  V  III • 

family  and  of  his  people,  by  the  unnecefTary  elevation  of  his  two  <  „  ' 

nephews,  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus.  The  former  was  raifed, 
by  the  title  of  Caefar,  to  an  equality  with  his  coufins.  In  favour  of 
the  latter,  Conftantine  invented  the  new  and  fingular  appellation  of 
Nobilljfimus  30 ;  to  which  he  annexed  the  flattering  diftinction  of  a 
robe  of  purple  and  gold.  But  of  the  whole  feries  of  Roman  princes 
in  any  age  of  the  empire,  Hannibalianus  alone  was  diftinguifhed  by 
the  title  of  King  j  a  name  which  the  fubjects  of  Tiberius  would 
have  detefted,  as  the  profane  and  cruel  infult  of  capricious  tyranny. 
The  ufe  of  fuch  a  title,  even  as  it  appears  under  the  reign  of  Con- 
ftantine, is  a  ftrange  and  unconnected  fact,  which  can  fcarcely  be 
admitted  on  the  joint  authority  of  Imperial  medals  and  contempo- 
rary writers  3\ 

The  whole  empire  was  deeply  interefted  in  the  education  of  thefe  Their  edaca- 
five  youths,  the  acknowledged  fucceflbrs  of  Conftantine.  The  exer- 
cifes  of  the  body  prepared  them  for  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  the 
duties  of  active  life.  Thofe  who  occafionally  mention  the  education 
or  talents  of  Conftantius,  allow  that  he  excelled  in  the  gymnaftic  arts 
of  leaping  and  running  ;  that  he  was  a  dextrous  archer,  a  fkilful 
horfeman,  and  a  mafter  of  all  the  different  weapons  ufed  in  the  fer— 
vice  either  of  the  cavalry  or  of  the  infantry  3\  The  fame  affiduous 
cultivation  was  beftowed,  though  not  perhaps  with  equal  fuccefs,  to 
improve  the  minds  of  the  fons  and  nephews  of  Conftantine  The 

30  Zofim.  p.  117.  Under  the  pre-  31  His  dexterity  in  martial  exercifes  is  ce- 
deceflbrs  of  Conftantine,  Nobilijpmus  was  a  lebrated  by  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  11.  Orat.  ii. 
vague  epithet,  rather  than  a  legal  and  deter-  p.  53.),  and  allowed  by  Ammianus  (1.  xxi. 
mined  title.  c.  16.). 

31  Adftruunt  nummi  veteres  ac  fingularcs.  33  Eufeb.  in  Vit.  Conftantin.  1.  iv.  c.  51. 
Spanheim  de  Ufu  Numifmat.  Diflertat.  xii.  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  11  — 16.  with  Spanheim's 
vol.  ii.  p.  357.  Ammianus  fpeaks  of  this  elaborate  Commentary.  Libanius,  Orat.  iii. 
Roman  king  (1.  xiv.  c.  1.  and  Valefius  ad  p.  109.  Conftantius  ftudied  with  laudable 
toe.).  The  Valefiaii  fragment  ftyles  him  diligence;  but  the  dulnefs  of  his  fancy  pre- 
King  of  kings ;  and  the  Pafchal  Chronicle  vented  him  from  fucceeding  in  the  art  of 
(p.  286.),   by  employing  the  word  Pr.yu,  poetry,  or  even  of  rhetoric. 

acquires  the  weight  of  Latin  evideace, 

moft 
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moil  celebrated  profeffbrs  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  of  the  Grecian  phi- 
lofophy,  and  of  the  Roman  jurifprudence,  were  invited  by  the  li- 
berality of  the  emperor,  who  referved  for  himfelf  the  important  talk 
of  inftructing  the  royal  youths  in  the  fcience  of  government,  and  the 
knowledge  of  mankind.    But  the  genius  of  Conftantine  himfelf  had 
been  formed  by  adverfity  and  experience.    In  the  free  intercourfe  of 
private  life,  and  amidft  the  dangers  of  the  court  of  Galerius,  he  had 
learned  to  command  his  own  paflions,  to  encounter  thofe  of  his 
equals,  and  to  depend  for  his  prefent  fafety  and  future  greatnefs  on 
the  prudence  and  firmnefs  of  his  perfonal  conduct.    His  deftined 
fucceffbrs  had  the  misfortune  of  being  born  and  educated  in  the  Im- 
perial purple.     IncefTantly  furrounded  with  a  train  of  flatterers, 
they  pa(Ted  their  youth  in  the  enjoyment  of  luxury  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  throne  ;  nor  would  the  dignity  of  their  rank  permit  them 
to  defcend  from  that  elevated  ftation  from  whence  the  various  cha- 
racters of  human  nature  appear  to  wear  a  fmooth  and  uniform  afpect. 
The  indulgence  of  Conftantine  admitted  them,  at  a  very  tender  age, 
to  mare  the  adminiftration  of  the  empire  ;  and  they  ftudied  the  art 
of  reigning  at  the  expence  of  the  people  entrufted  to  their  care.  The 
younger  Conftantine  was  appointed  to  hold  his  court  in  Gaul ;  and 
bis  brother  Conftantius  exchanged  that  department,  the  ancient  pa- 
trimony of  their  father,  for  the  more  opulent,  but  lefs  martial,  coun- 
tries of  the  Eaft.     Italy,  the  Weftern  Illyricum,  and  Africa,  were 
accuftomed  to  revere  Conftans,  the  third  of  his  fons,  as  the  repre- 
fentative  of  the  great  Conftantine.     He  fixed  Dalmatius  on  the 
Gothic  frontier,  to  which  he  annexed  the  government  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece.    The  city  of  Csefarea  was  cholen  for  the 
reiidence  of  Hannibalianus  ;   and  the  provinces  of  Pontus,  Cappa- 
docia,  and  the  LefTer  Armenia,  were  defigned  to  form  the  extent  of 
his  new  kingdom.    For  each  of  thefe  princes  a  fuitable  eftabliih- 
metit  was  provided.    A  juft  proportion  of  guards,  of  legions,  and 
of  auxiliaries,  was  allotted  for  their  refpective  dignity  and  defence. 
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The  minifters  and  generals,  who  were  placed  about  their  perfons,  CjJ^IfIP* 
were  fuch  as  Conftantine  could  truft  to  afftft,  and  even  to  control,  u  — 
thefe  youthful  fovereigns  in  the  exercife  of  their  delegated  power. 
As  they  advanced  in  years  and  experience,  the  limits  of  their  autho- 
rity were  infenfibly  enlarged  :  but  the  emperor  always  referved  for 
himfelf  the  title  of  Auguftus ;  and  while  he  mewed  the  Ccefars  to 
the  armies  and  provinces,  he  maintained  every  part  of  the  empire  in 
equal  obedience  to  its  fupreme  head  3+.  The  tranquillity  of  the  laft 
fourteen  years  of  his  reign  was  fcarcely  interrupted  by  the  con- 
temptible infurredlion  of  a  camel-driver  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  35, 
.  or  by  the  active  part  which  the  policy  of  Conftantine  engaged  him 
to  affume  in  the  wars  of  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians. 

Among  the  different  branches  of  the  human  race,  the  Sarmatians  Manners  of 
form  a  very  remarkable  made  ;  as  they  feem  to  unite  the  manners  [ianf.311"*" 
of  the  Afiatic  barbarians   with  the    figure   and    complexion  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe.     According   to  the  various 
accidents  of  peace  and  war,  of  alliance  or  conqueft,  the  Sar- 
matians were  fometimes  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Tanais  j 
and  they  fometimes  fpread  themfelves    over  the   immenfe  plains 
which  lie  between  the  Viftula  and  the  Volga  36.    The  care  of  their 
numerous  flocks  and  herds,   the  purfuit  of  game,  and  the  exer- 
cife of  war,  or  rather  of  rapine,  directed  the  vagrant  motions  of  the 
Sarmatians.    The  moveable  camps  or  cities,  the  ordinary  refidence 

3+  Eufebius  (I.  iv.  c.  51,  52.).  with  a  de-  fus,  by  the  vigilance  of  Dalmatius.    See  the 

fign  of  exalting  the  authority  and  glory  of  elder  Victor,  the  Chronicle  of  Jerom,  and 

Conftantine,   affirms,   that  he  divided  the  the  doubtful  traditions  of  Theophanes  and 

Roman  empire  as  a  private  citizen  might  Cedrenus. 

have  divided  his  patrimony.    His  diitribu-       36  Cellarius  has  collected  the  opinions  of 

tion  of  the  provinces  may  be  collected  from  the  ancients  concerning  the  European  and 

Eutropius,  the  two  Victors,   and  the  Vale-  Afiatic  Sarmatia ;  and  M.  d'Anville  has  ap- 

fian  fragment.  plied  them  to  modern  geography  with  the 

3S   Calocerus,  the  obfcure  leader  of  this  (kill  and  accuracy  which  always  diltinguilh.es 

rebellion,  or  rather  tumult,  was  apprehended  that  excellent  writer, 
and  burnt  alive  in  the  market-place  of  Tar- 
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CHAP,   of  their  wives  and  children,  confided  only  of  large  waggons  drawn 
Will  . 

by  oxen,  and  covered  in  the  form  of  tents.    The  military  ftrength 

of  the  nation  was  compoled  of  cavalry ;  and  the  cuftom  of  their 
warriors,  to  lead  in  their  hand  one  or  two  fpare  horfes,  enabled  them 
to  advance  and  to  retreat  with  a  rapid  diligence,  which  furprifed  the 
fecurity,  and  eluded  the  purfuit,  of  a  diftant  enemy  17 .  Their  po- 
verty of  iron  prompted  their  rude  induftry  to  invent  a  fort  of  cuirafs, 
which  was  capable  of  refilling  a  fword  or  javelin,  though  it  was 
formed  only  of  horfes  hoofs,  cut  into  thin  and  polifhed  flices,  care- 
fully laid  over  each  other  in  the  manner  of  fcales  or  feathers,  and 
ftrongly  fewed  upon  an  under-garment  of  coarfe  linen 38.  The  of- 
fenfive  arms  of  the  Sarmatians  were  fhort  daggers,  long  lances,  and 
a  weighty  bow  with  a  quiver  of  arrows.  They  were  reduced  to  the 
neceflity  of  employing  fifh-bones  for  the  points  of  their  weapons ; 
but  the  cuftom  of  dipping  them  in  a  venomous  liquor,  that  pcifoned 
the  wounds  which  they  inflicted,  is  alone  fufficient  to  prove  the  moil 
favage  manners ;  fince  a  people  impreffed  with  a  fenfe  of  humanity 
would  have  abhorred  fo  cruel  a  practice,  and  a  nation  fkilled  in  the 
arts  of  war  would  have  difdained  fo  impotent  a  refource  39.  When- 
ever thefe  Barbarians  iffued  from  their  deferts  in  queft  of  prey,  their 
fnaggy  beards,  uncombed  locks,  the  furs  with  which  they  were 
covered  from  head  to  foot,  and  their  fierce  countenances,  which 
feemed  to  exprefs  the  innate  cruelty  of  their  minds,  infpired  the  more 
civilized  provincials  of  Rome  with  horror  and  difmay. 

37  Ammian.  1.  xvii.  c.  12.  The  Sarmatian  See  in  the  Recherches  fur  les  Aniericains, 
horfes  were  caftrated,  to  prevent  the  mifchie-  torn.  ii.  p.  236—271,  a  very  curious  difler- 
vous  accidents  which  might  happen  from  the  tation  on  poifoned  darts.  The  venom  was 
noify  and  ungovernable  paflions  of  the  males,  commonly  extracted  from  the  vegetable  reign  ; 

38  Paufanias,  I.  i.  p.  50.  edit.  Kuhn.  but  that  employed  by  the  Scythians  appears 
That  inquifitive  traveller  had  carefully  exa-  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  viper,  and  a 
mined  a  Sarmatian  cuirafs,  which  was  pre-  mixture  of  human  blood.  The  ufe  of  poi- 
ferved  in  the  temple  of  ^Efculapius  at  Athens,  foned  arms,  which  has  been  fpread  over  both 

39  A  fpicis  et  mitti  fub  ad  unco  toxica  ferro,    worlds,  never  preferved  a  favage  tribe  from 
Et  telum  caufas  mortis  hahere  duas.      the  arms  of  a  difciplined  enemy. 

Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  1.  iv.  ep.  7.  ver.  7. 
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The  tender  Ovid,  after  a  youth  fpent  in  the  enjoyment  of  fame   c  ^rp- 

A.  V  ill. 

and  luxury,  was  condemned  to  an  hopelefs  exile  on  the  frozen   — -* 

,  r  1       ,        n  ,        Their  fettIe- 

banks  of  the  Danube,  where  he  was  expofed,  almoft  without  de-  ment  near 
fence,  to  the  fury  of  thefe  monfters  of  the  defert,  with  whofe  ftern  the  Danu  e' 
fpirits  he  feared  that  his  gentle ,fhade  might  hereafter  be  confounded. 
In  his  pathetic,  but  fometimes  unmanly  lamentations 40,  he  defcribes 
in  the  moft  lively  colours,  the  drefs  and  manners,  the  arms  and 
inroads  of  the  Getse  and  Sarmatians,  who  were  aflociated  for  the 
purpofes  of  deftruclion ;  and  from  the  accounts  of  hiftory,  there  is 
fome  reafon  to  believe  that  thefe  Sarmatians  were  the  Jazygas,  one  of 
the  moft  numerous  and  warlike  tribes  of  the  nation.  The  allure- 
ments of  plenty  engaged  them  to  feek  a  permanent  eftablifhment  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Soon  after  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  they 
obliged  the  Dacians,  who  fubfifted  by  fifhing  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Teyfs  or  Tibifcus,  to  retire  into  the  hilly  country,  and  to  aban- 
don to  the  victorious  Sarmatians  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Upper 
Hungary,  which  are  bounded  by  the  courfe  of  the  Danube  and  the 
femi-circular  inclofure  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  4I.  In  this 
advantageous  pofition,  they  watched  or  fufpended  the  moment  of 
attack,  as  they  were  provoked  by  injuries  or  appeafed  by  prefents ; 
they  gradually  acquired  the  fkill  of  ufmg  more  dangerous  wea- 
pons; and  although  the  Sarmatians  did  not  illuftrate  their  name  by 
any  memorable  exploits,  they  occafionally  affifted  their  eaftern  and 

*°  The  nine  books  of  Poetical  Epiftles,  very  accurate  Count  de  Buat.  Hift.  Ancienne 

which  Ovid  compofed  during  the  {even  firft  des  Peuples  de  l'Europe,   torn.  iv.  c.  xvi. 

years  of  his  melancholy  exile,  poflefs,  be-  p.  286  —  317. 

fides  the  merit  of  elegance,  a  double  value.       41  The  Sarmatians  Jazygje  were  fettled  on 

They  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  human  mind  the  banks  of  the  Pathifius  or  Tibifcus,  when 

under  very  fingular  circumllances ;  and  they  Pliny,  in  the  year  79,  publilhed  his  Natural 

contain  many  curious   obfervations,  which  Hiftory.    See  1.  iv.  c.  25.    In  the  time  of 

no  Roman,  except  Ovid,  could  have  an  op-  Strabo  and  Ovid,  fixty  or  feventy  years  be- 

portunity  of  making.     Every  circumftance  fore,  they  appear  to  have  inhabited  beyond 

which  tends  to  illuftrate  the  hiftory  of  the  the  Ge::e,  along  the  coaft  of  the  Euxine. 
Barbarians,  has  been  drawn  together  by  the 

N  2  weftera 
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Cxvm?'   we^ern  neighbours,  the  Goths  and  the  Germans,  with  a  formidable 

^  v  »   body  of  cavalry.    They  lived  under  the  irregular  ariftocracy  of  their 

chieftains  41 ;  but  after  they  had  received  into  their  bofom  the  fugi- 
tive Vandals,  who  yielded  to  the  prefiure  of  the  Gothic  power, 
they  feem  to  have  chofen  a  king  from  that  nation,  and  from  the 
illuftrious  race  of  the  Aftingi,  who  had  formerly  dwelt  on  the 
fhores  of  the  Northern  ocean 43. 

The  Gothic  This  motive  of  enmity  mud  have  inflamed  the  fubiects  of  con- 
war,  A.  D.  7  .  . 
331.  tention,  which  perpetually  arife  on  the  confines  of  warlike  and  inde- 
pendent nations.  The  Vandal  princes  were  ftimulated  by  fear  and 
revenge,  the  Gothic  kings  afpired  to  extend  their  dominion  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany  ;  and  the  waters  of  the  Maros, 
a  fmall  river  which  falls  into  the  Teyfs,  were  ftained  with  the  blood 
of  the  contending  Barbarians.  After  fome  experience  of  the  fupe- 
rior  ftrength  and  numbers  of  their  adverfaries,  the  Sarmatians 
implored  the  protection  of  the  Roman  Monarch,  who  beheld  with 
pleafure  the  difcord  of  the  nations,  but  who  was  juftly  alarmed  by 
the  progrefs  of  the  Gothic  arms.  As  foon  as  Conftantine  had 
declared  himfelf  in  favour  of  the  weaker  party,  the  haughty  Araric, 
king  of  the  Goths,  inftead  of  expecting  the  attack  of  the  Legions, 
boldly  palTed  the  Danube,  and  fpread  terror  and  devaftation  through 
the  province  of  Maefia.  To  oppofe  the  inroad  of  this  deftroying 
hoft,  the  aged  emperor  took  the  field  in  perfon  ;  but  on  this  occafion 
either  his  conduct  or  his  fortune  betrayed  the  glory  which  he  had 
acquired  in  fo  many  foreign  and  domeftic  wars.    He  had  the  morti- 

42  Principes  Sarmatarum  Jazygum  penes  to  reconcile  the  Goth  Jornandes  with  the 
quos  civitatis  regimen  .  .  .  plebem  quoque  Greek  and  Latin  hiftorians  of  Conftantine. 
et  vim  equitum  qua  fola  valent  offerebant.  It  may  be  obferved  that  Ifidore,  who  lived 
Tacit.  Hill.  iii.  5.  This  offer  was  made  in  in  Spain  under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths, 
the  civil  war  between  Vitellius  and  Vefpa-  gives  them  for  enemies,  not  the  Vandals, 
fian.  but  the  Sarmatians.    See  his  Chronicle  in 

43  This  hypothecs  of  a  Vandal  king  reign-  Grotius,  p.  709. 
ing  over  Sarmatian  fubjecls,  fcems  neceffary 

3  ficaticn 
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fixation  of  feeing  his  troops  fly  before  an  inconfiderable  detachment  C^  j^j  P" 
of  the  Barbarians,  who  purfued  them  to  the  edge  of  their  fortified  v— — j 
camp,  and  obliged  him  to  confult  his  fafety  by  a  precipitate  and 
ignominious  retreat.  The  event  of  a  fecond  and  more  fuccefsful 
action  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  Roman  name  ;  and  the  powers 
of  art  and  difcipline  prevailed,  after  an  obftinate  conteft,  over  the 
efforts  of  irregular  valour.  The  broken  army  of  the  Goths  aban- 
doned the  field  of  battle,  the  wafted  province,  and  the  paffage  of  the 
Danube  :  and  although  the  eldeft  of  the  fons  of  Conftantine  was 
permitted  to  fupply  the  place  of  his  father,  the  merit  of  the  victory,  A.  D.  332, 

April  20. 

which  diffufed  univerfal  joy,  was  afcribed  to  the  aufpicious  counfels 
of  the  emperor  himfelf. 

He  contributed,  at  leaft,  to  improve  this  advantage,  by  his  nego- 
ciations  with  the  free  and  warlike  people  of  Cherfonefus  4+,  whofe 
capital,  fituate  on  the  wreftern  coaft  of  the  Tauric  or  Crimean  pe- 
ninfula,  ftill  retained  fome  veftiges  of  a  Grecian  colony,  and  was 
governed  by  a  perpetual  magiftrate,  aflifted  by  a  council  of  fenators, 
emphatically  ftyled  the  Fathers  of  the  City.  The  Cherfonites  were 
animated  againft  the  Goths,  by  the  memory  of  the  wars  which,  in 
the  preceding  century,  they  had  maintained  with  unequal  forces 
againft  the  invaders  of  their  country.  They  were  connected  with 
the  Romans  by  the  mutual  benefits  of  commerce ;  as  they  were  fup- 
plied  from  the  provinces  of  Afia  with  corn  and  manufactures,  which 
they  purchafed  with  their  only  productions,  fait,  wax,  and  hide?. 
Obedient  to  the  requifition  of  Conftantine,  they  prepared,  under  the 

4+  I  may  ftand  in  need  of  fome  apology  his  narrative  is,  for  the  mod  part,  confident 

for  having  ufed,  without  fcruple,  the  ar.tho-  and  probable ;  nor  is  there  much  difficulty 

rity  of  Conftantine  Pcrphyrcgenitus,  in  all  in  conceiving  that  an  emperor  might  have 

that  relates  to  the  wars  and  negociations  of  accefs  to  fome  fecret  archives,  which  had 

the  Cherfonites.    I  am  aware  that  he  was  a  efenped  the  diligence  of  meaner  hiftorians. 

Greek  of  the  tench  century,  and  that  his  For  the  ntuation  and  hiftory  of  Cherfone,  fee 

accounts  of  ancient  hiftory  are  frequently  Peyftcnel  des  Peuples  barbares  qui  ont  habite. 

confined  and  fabulous.    But  on  this  occaiion  les  Bords  du  Danube,  c.  xvi.  p.  84—90. 

conduct 
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°  XVIII  P'  conc*u<**  °^  ^ie^r  magiftrate  Diogenes,  a  confiderable  army,  of  which 
i.  the  principal  ftrength  confifted  in  crofs-bows  and  military  chariots. 

The  fpeedy  march  and  intrepid  attack  of  the  Cherfonites,  by  divert- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Goths,  aflifted  the  operations  of  the  Impe- 
rial generals.  The  Goths,  vanquifhed  on  every  fide,  were  driven 
into  the  mountains,  where,  in  the  courfe  of  a  fevere  campaign, 
above  an  hundred  thoufand  were  computed  to  have  perifhed  by  cold 
and  hunger.  Peace  was  at  length  granted  to  their  humble  amplica- 
tions; the  eldeft  fon  of  Araric  was  accepted  as  the  moft  valuable 
hoftage ;  and  Conflantine  endeavoured  to  convince  their  chiefs,  by  a 
liberal  diftribution  of  honours  and  rewards,  how  far  the  friendfhip 
of  the  Romans  was  preferable  to  their  enmity.  In  the  expreflions 
of  his  gratitude  towards  the  faithful  Cherfonites,  the  emperor  was 
ftill  more  magnificent.  The  pride  of  the  nation  was  gratified  by  the 
fplendid  and  almoft  royal  decorations  beftowed  on  their  magiftrate 
and  his  fucceflbrs.  A  perpetual  exemption  from  all  duties  was  ftipu- 
lated  for  their  veffels  which  traded  to  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  A 
regular  fubfidy  was  promifed,  of  iron,  corn,  oil,  and  of  every  fupply 
which  could  be  ufeful  either  in  peace  or  war.  But  it  was  thought 
that  the  Sarmatians  were  fufficiently  rewarded  by  their  deliverance 
from  impending  ruin  ;  and  the  emperor,  perhaps  with  too  ftridt  an 
oeconomy,  deducted  fome  part  of  the  expences  of  the  war  from 
the  cuftomary  gratifications  which  were  allowed  to  that  turbulent 
nation. 

Expuhlon  of  Exafperated  by  this  apparent  neglect,  the  Sarmatians  foon  forgot, 
tians,  aTd.  with  the  levity  of  Barbarians,  the  fervices  which  they  had  fo  lately 
33+'  received,  and  the  dangers  which  ftill  threatened  their  fafety.  Their 

inroads  on  the  territory  of  the  empire  provoked  the  indignation  of 
Conftantine  to  leave  them  to  their  fate ;  and  he  no  longer  oppofed 
the  ambition  of  Geberic,  a  renowned  warrior,  who  had  recently 
afcended  the  Gothic  throne.     Wifumar,  the  Vandal  king,  whilft 

alone 
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alone  and  unafliftcd,  he  defended  his  dominions  with  undaunted  CHAP. 

XVIII. 

courage,  was  vanquished  and  flain  in  a  decifive  battle  which  fwept  ' 
away  the  flower  of  the  Sarmatian  youth.  The  remainder  of  the 
nation  embraced  the  defperate  expedient  of  arming  their  flaves,  a 
hardy  race  of  hunters  and  herdfmen,  by  whofe  tumultuary  aid  they 
revenged  their  defeat,  and  expelled  the  invader  from  their  confines. 
But  they  foon  difcovered  that  they  had  exchanged  a  foreign  for  a 
domeftic  enemy,  more  dangerous  and  more  implacable.  Enraged 
by  their  former  fervitude,  elated  by  their  prefent  glory,  the  flaves, 
under  the  name  of  Limigantes,  claimed  and  ufurped  the  pofleflion  of 
the  country  which  they  had  faved.  Their  mailers,  unable  to  with- 
ftand  the  ungoverned  fury  of  the  populace,  preferred  the  hardfhips 
of  exile,  to  the  tyranny  of  their  fervants.  Some  of  the  fugitive 
Sarmatians  folicited  a  lefs  ignominious  dependence,  under  the  hoftile 
ftandard  of  the  Goths.  A  more  numerous  band  retired  beyond  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  among  the  Quadi,  their  German  allies,  and 
were  eafily  admitted  to  {hare  a  fuperfluous  wafte  of  uncultivated 
land.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  the  diftrefled  nation  turned  their 
eyes  towards  the  fruitful  provinces  of  Rome.  Imploring  the  protec- 
tion and  forgivenefs  of  the  emperor,  they  folemnly  promifed,  as 
fubjeclis  in  peace,  and  as  foldiers  in  war,  the  moft  inviolable  fidelity 
to  the  empire  which  fliould  gracioufly  receive  them  into  its  bofom. 
According  to  the  maxims  adopted  by  Probus  and  his  fucceffbrs,  the 
offers  of  this  Barbarian  colony  were  eagerly  accepted ;  and  a  compe- 
tent portion  of  lands  in  the  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Thrace,  Mace- 
donia, and  Italy,  were  immediately  afligned  for  the  habitation  and 
fubfiftence  of  three  hundred  thoufand  Sarmatians  45. 

% 

45  The  Gothic  and  Sarmatian  wars  are  reel,  and  iHuftrate  each  other.  Thofe  who 
related  in  fo  broken  and  imperfect  a  manner,  will  take  the  fame  trouble,  may  acquire  a 
that  I  have  been  obliged  to  compare  the  fol-  right  of  critici'ing  my  narrative.  Amrr.ia- 
lowing  writers,  who  mutually  fupply,  cor-    nu.;,  1.  xvii.  c.  12.    Anoym.  Valerian,  p. 
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Death  and 
funeral  of 
Conftantine, 
A.  D.  335, 
July  25. 


A.  D.  337, 
May  22. 


By  chaftifing  the  pride  of  the  Goths,  and  by  accepting  the  ho- 
mage of  a  fuppliant  nation,  Conftantine  aflerted  the  majefty  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  the  ambafladors  of  -/Ethiopia,  Perfia,  and 
the  raoft  remote  countries  of  India,  congratulated  the  peace  and 
profperity  of  his  government  *6.  If  he  reckoned,  among  the 
favours  of  fortune,  the  death  of  his  eldeft  fon,  of  his  nephew, 
and  perhaps  of  his  wife,  he  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
private  as  well  as  public  felicity,  till  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
reign;  a  period  which  none  of  his  predeceflbrs,  fince  Auguftus, 
had  been  permitted  to  celebrate.  Conftantine  furvived  that  fo- 
lemn  feftival  about  ten  months ;  and,  at  the  mature  age  of  fixty- 
four,  after  a  fhort  illnefs,  he  ended  his  memorable  life  at  the 
palace  of  Aquyrion,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Nicomedia,  whither  he 
had  retired  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  and  with  the  hope  of 
recruiting  his  exhaufted  ftrength  by  the  ufe  of  the  warm  baths. 
The  exceflive  demonftrations  of  grief,  or  at  leaft  of  mourning, 
furpafled  whatever  had  been  practifed  on  any  former  occafion. 
Notwithstanding  the  claims  of  the  fenate  and  people  of  ancient 
Rome,  the  corpfe  of  the  deceafed  emperor,  according  to  his  laft 
requeft,  was  tranfported  to  the  city,  which  was  deftined  to  prefervc 
the  name  and  memory  of  its  founder.  The  body  of  Conftantine, 
adorned  with  the  vain  fymbols  of  greatnefs,  the  purple  and  dia- 
dem, was  depofited  on  a  golden  bed  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the 
palace,  which  for  that  purpofe  had  been  fplendidly  furnifhed  and 


715.  Eutropius  x.  7.  Sextus  Rufus  de 
Provinces,  c.  26.  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  9.  and 
Spanheim  Comment,  p.  94..  Hieronym. 
in  Chron.  Eufeb.  in  Vit.  Conftantin.  1.  iv. 
c.  6.  Socrates,  1.  i.  c.  18.  Sozomen.  1.  i. 
c.  8.  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  108.  Jornandesde 
Reb.  Geticis,  c.  22.  Ifidorus  in  Chron. 
p.  709  ;  in  Hift.  Gothorum  Grotii.  Con- 
ftantin. Porphyrogenitus  de  Adminiftrat.  Im- 
perii., c.  53.  p.  208,  edit.  Meurfri. 


46  Eufebius  (in  Vit.  Conft.  1.  iv.  c.  50.) 
remarks  three  circumftances  relative  to  thefe 
Indians.  1.  They  came  from  the  mores  of 
the  eaftern  ocean  ;  a  defcription  which  might 
be  applied  to  the  coaft  of  China  or  Coro- 
mandel.  2.  They  prefented  mining  gems, 
and  unknown  animals.  3.  They  protelted 
their  kings  had  eretted  ftatues  to  reprefent 
the  fupreme  majefty  of  Conftantine. 
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iPumlnated.     The  forms  of  the   court  were  ftrictly  maintained.  CHAP. 

Every  day,  at  the  appointed  hours,  the  principal  officers  of  the  ftate,  i  v — _ t 

the  army,  and  the  houfehold,  approaching  the  perfon  of  their  fove- 
reign  with  bended  knees  and  a  compofed  countenance,  offered  their 
refpectful  homage  as  ferioufly  as  if  he  had  been  ftill  alive.  From  mo- 
tives of  policy,  this  theatrical  reprefentation  was  for  fome  time  con- 
tinued; nor  could  flattery  neglect  the  opportunity  of  remarking  that 
Conftantine  alone,  by  the  peculiar  indulgence  of  heaven,  had  reigned 
after  his  death  47. 

But  this  reign  could  fubfift  only  in  empty  pageantry ;  and  it  was  Factions  of 
foon  difcovered  that  the  will  of  the  mdft  abfolute  monarch  is  feldom 
obeyed,  when  his  fubjects  have  no  longer  any  thing  to  hope  from 
his  favour,  or  to  dread  from  his  refentment.  The  fame  minifters 
and  generals  who  bowed  with  fuch  reverential  awe  before  the  inani- 
mate corpfe  of  their  deceafed  fovereign,  were  engaged  in  fecret  con- 
fultations  to  exclude  his  two  nephews,  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus, 
from  the  {hare  which  he  had  affigned  them  in  the  fuccefiion  of  the 
empire.  We  are  too  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  court  of  Con- 
ftantine to  form  any  judgment  of  the  real  motives  which  influenced 
the  leaders  of  the  confpiracy ;  unlefs  we  mould  fuppofe  that  they 
were  actuated  by  a  fpirit  of  jealoufyand  revenge  againft  the  prefect. 
Ablavius,  a  proud  favourite,  who  had  long  directed  the  counfels  and 
abufed  the  confidence  of  the  late  emperor.  The  arguments,  by 
which  they  folicited  the  concurrence  of  the  foldiers  and  people,  are 
of  a  more  obvious  nature :  and  they  might  with  decency,  as  well  as 
truth,  infift  on  the  fuperior  rank  of  the  children  of  Conftantine,  the 
danger  of  multiplying  the  number  of  fovereigns,  and  the  impending 

47  Funus  relatum  in  urbem  fui  nominis,  and  indeed  almoft  the  only  account  of  the 

quod  fane  P.  R.  xgerrime  tulit.   Aurelius  ficknefs,  death,  and  funeral  of  Conftantine, 

Viftor.    Conftantine  had  prepared  for  him-  is  contained  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Life, 

felf  a  ftately  tomb  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  by  Eufebius. 
Apoftles.    Eufeb.   1.  iv.  c.  60.    The  beft, 

Vol.  II.  O  milchiefs 
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CHAP.   mifchiefs  which  threatened   the  republic,  from  the  difcord  of  fb 

XVIII. 

u  -y—  -J  many  rival  princes,  who  were  not  connected  by  the  tender  fympa- 
thy  of  fraternal  affection.  The  intrigue  was  conducted  with  zeal 
and  fecrecy,  till  a  loud  and  unanimous  declaration  was  procured 
from  the  troops,  that  they  would  fuffer  none  except  the  fons  of  their 
lamented  monarch,  to  reign  over  the  Roman  empire 48.  The  younger 
Dalmatius,  who  was  united  with  his  collateral  relations  by  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  intereft,  is  allowed  to  have  inherited  a  considerable 
fhare  of  the  abilities  of  the  great  Conftantine :  but,  on  this  occafion, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  concerted  any  meafures  for  Supporting, 
by  arms,  the  juft  claims  which  himfelf  and  his  royal  brother 
derived  from  the  liberality  of  their  uncle.  Aftonifhed  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  tide  of  popular  fury,  they  feem  to  have  remained 
without  the  power  of  flight  or  of  refiftance,  in  the  hands  of  their 
implacable  enemies.  Their  fate  was  fufpended  till  the  arrival  of 
Conftantius,  the  Second43,  and  perhaps  the  moft  favoured,  of  the 
fons  of  Conftantine. 

The  voice  of  the  dying  emperor  had  recommended  the  care  of  his 
funeral  to  the  piety  of  Conftantius ;  and  that  prince,  by  the  vicinity 
of  his  eaftern  ftation,  could  eafily  prevent  the  diligence  of  his  bro- 
thers, who  refided  in  their  diftant  government  of  Italy  and  Gaul. 
As  foon  as  he  had  taken  pofTeffion  of  the  palace  of  Conftantinople, 
his  firft  care  was  to  remove  the  appreheniions  of  his  kinfmen,  by  a 
folemn  oath,  which  he  pledged  for  their  Security.  His  next  employ- 
ment was  to  find  fome  fpecious  pretence  which  might  releafe  his 


Maflicre  of 
the  princes. 


+8  Eufebius  (1.  'w„  c.  6.)  terminates  his 
narrative  by  this  loyal  declaration  of  the 
troops,  and  avoids  all  the  invidious  circum- 
ftnnces  of  the  fubfequent  maflacre. 

49  The  character  of  Dalmatius  is  advanta- 
geaufly,  though  concife'y  drawn  by  Eutro- 
pius  (x.  9  .).  Dalmatius  Cacfar  profperrima 
indole,  neque  patruo  abfimilis,  baud  muho 


pofr,  oppiefTus  eft  faclione  militari.  As  both 
Jercm  and  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle  men- 
tion the  third  year  of  the  Cxfar,  which  did 
not  commence  till  the  18th  or  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, A.  D.  337,  it  is  certain  that 
thefe  military  factions  continued  above  four 
months. 

conference 
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confcience  from  the  obligation  of  an  imprudent  promife.    The  arts   C  H  A  P. 

of  fraud  were  made  fubfervient  to  the  defigns  of  cruelty  j  and  a  n  -J 

manifeft  forgery  was  attefted  by  a  perfon  of  the  moft  facred  charac- 
ter. From  the  hands  of  the  bifhop  of  Nicomedia,  Conftantius  re- 
ceived a  fatal  fcroll,  affirmed .  to  be  the  genuine  teftament  of  his 
father ;  in  which  the  emperor  exprefled  his  fufpicions  that  he  had 
been  poifoned  by  his  brothers  ;  and  conjured  his  fons  to  revenge  his 
death,  and  to  confult  their  own  fafety  by  the  punifhment  of  the 
guilty  J0.  Whatever  reafons  might  have  been  alleged  by  thefe 
unfortunate  princes  to  defend  their  life  and  honour  againft  fo  incre- 
dible an  accufation,  they  were  filenced  by  the  furious  clamours  of 
the  foldiers,  who  declared  themfelves,  at  once,  their  enemies,  their 
judges,  and  their  executioners.  The  fpirit,  and  even  the  forms  of 
legal  proceedings  were  repeatedly  violated  in  a  promifcuous  maflacre  ; 
which  involved  the  two  uncles  of  Conftantius,  feven  of  his  coufms, 
of  whom  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus  were  the  moft  illuftrious, 
the  Patrician  Optatus,  who  had  married  a  fifter  of  the  late  emperor, 
and  the  Prefect  Ablavius,  whofe  power  and  riches  had  infpired  him 
with  fome  hopes  of  obtaining  the  purple.  If  it  were  neceflary  to 
aggravate  the  horrors  of  this  bloody  fcene,  we  might  add,  that  Con- 
ftantius himfelf  had  efpoufed  the  daughter  of  his  uncle  Julius,  and 
that  he  had  beftowed  his  fifter  in  marriage  on  his  coufin  Hannibalia- 
nus. Thefe  alliances,  which  the  policy  of  Conftantinc,  regardlefs  of 
the  public  ;prejudice  s",  had  formed  between  the  feveral  branches  of 

the 

^  I  have  related  this  Angular  anecdote  on  "  Conjugia  fobrinarum  diu  ignorata, 
the  authority  of  Philoftorgius,  1.  ii.  c.  16.  tempore  addito  percrebuiffc  Tacit.  Annal. 
But  if  fuch  a  pretext  was  ever  ufed  by  Con-  xii.  6.  and  Lipfius  ad  loc.  The  repeal  of 
Itantine  and  his  adherents,  it  was  laid  afide  the  ancient  law,  and  the  pradlice  of  five 
with  contempt,  as  foon  as  it  had  ferved  their  hundred  years,  were  infufficient  to  eradicate 
immediate  purpofe.  Athanafius  (torn.  i.  the  prejudices  of  the  Romans ;  who  ftill  con- 
p.  856.)  mentions  the  oath  which  Conltan-  fidered  the  marriages  of  coufins-german,  as 
tius  had  taken  for  the  fecurity  of  his  kinf-  a  fpecies  of  imperfect  inceft  (Auguftin  de 
men.  Civitate  Dei,  xv.  6.)  ;   and  Julian,  whole 
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^  P.    t]ie  Imperial  houfe,  ferved  only  to  convince  mankind,  that  thefe 

^ — k  '   princes  were  as  cold  to  the  endearments  of  conjugal  affe£tion^ 

as  they  were  infenfible  to  the  ties  of  confanguinity,  and  the  moving 
entreaties  of  youth  and  innocence.  Of  fo  numerous  a  family, 
Gallus  and  Julian  alone,  the  two  youngeft  children  of  Julius  Con- 
ftantius,  were  faved  from  the  hands  of  the  affiuTms,  till  their  rage, 
fatiated  with  (laughter,  had  in  fome  meafure  fubfided.  The  emperor 
Conftantius,  who,  in  the  abfence  of  his  brothers,  was  the  mod  ob- 
noxious to  guilt  and  reproach,  difcovered,  on  fome  future  occafions, 
a  faint  and  tranfient  remorfe  for  thofe  cruelties  which  the  perfidious 
counfels  of  his  minifters,  and  the  irrefiftible  violence  of  the  troops, 
had  extorted  from  his  unexperienced  youth  ?* 
Divifion  of  The  maflacre  of  the  Flavian  race  was  fucceeded  by  a  new  divifion 
a!  ^337',  °f  tne  provinces ;  which  was  ratified  in  a  perfonal  interview  of  the 
Sept.  ii.  three  brothers.  Conftantine,  the  eldeft  of  the  Cacfars,  obtained, 
with  a  certain  pre-eminence  of  rank,  the  pofieilion  of  the  new 
capital,  which  bore  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  father.  Thrace, 
and  the  countries  of  the  eaft,  were  allotted  for  the  patrimony  of  Con- 
ftantius ;  and  Conftans  was  acknowledged  as  the  lawful  fovereign  of 
Italy,  Africa,  and  the  weftern  Illyricum.  The  armies  fubmitted  to 
their  hereditary  right ;   and  they  condefcended,  after  fome  delay, 

mind  was  biafied  by  fuperftition  and  refent-  1767,   and  Fra-Paolo  Iftoria  del  Concilio 

ment,   ftigmatizes  thefe  unnatural  alliances  Trident.  1.  viii. 

between  his  own  coufins  with  the  opprobrious  52  Julian  (ad  S.  P.  Athen.  p.  270.) 
epithet  of  yapa*  te  ov  yaf-iwi  (Orat.  vii.  p.  charges  his  coufin  Conftantius  with  the  whole 
228.).  The  jurifprudence  of  the  canons  has  guilt  of  a  maflacre,  from  which  he  himfelf 
fince  revived  and  enforced  this  prohibition,  fo  narrowly  efcaped.  His  aflertion  is  con- 
without  being  able  to  introduce  it  either  into  firmed  by  Athanafius,  who,  for  reafons  of  a 
the  civil  or  the  common  law  of  Europe..  See  very  different  nature,  was  not  lefs  an  enemy 
on  the  fubjefl  of  thefe  marriages,  Taylor's  of  Conftantius  (torn.  i.  p.  856.).  Zofimus 
Civil  Law,  p.  331.  Brouer  de  Jure  Cbnnub.  joins  in  the  fame  accufation.  But  the  three 
1.  ii.  c.  12.  Hericourt  des  Loix  Ecclefiaf-  abbreviators,  Eutropius  and  the  Victors,  ufe 
tiques,  part  iii.  c.  5.  Fleury  Inftitutions  du  very  qualifying  expreflions ;  "  finente  po- 
Droit  Canonique,  torn.   i.  p.  331.   Paris  "  tius  quam  jubente <<  incertum  quo 

"  fuafore «  vi  militum." 

to 
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to  accept  from  the  Roman  fenate,  the  title  of  Auvuflus.    When  they    C,H  A  p- 
x  &  j  *  XVIII. 

firft  aflumed  the  reins  of  government,  the  cldell  of  thefe  princes  i  — -J 
was  twenty-one,  the  fecond  twenty,  and  the  third  only  leventeen, 

years  of  age 

W  hile  the  martial  nations  of  Europe  followed  the  ftandards  of  his  Sapor  king 
brothers,  Conftantius,  at  the  head  of  the  effeminate  troops  of  Afia,  a.  IX  ^i'o, 
was  left  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  the  Perfian  war.    At  the  deceafe  of 
Conftantine,  the  throne  of  the  eaft  was  filled  by  Sapor,  fon  of  Hor- 
mouz,  or  Hormifdas,  and  grandfon  of  Narfes,  who,  after  the  victory 
of  Galerius,  had  humbly  confelTed  the  fuperiority  of  the  Roman 
power.    Although  Sapor  was  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  -long  reign, 
he  was  ftill  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  as  the  date  of  his  acceffion,  by  a 
very  ftrange  fatality,  had  preceded  that  of  his  birth.    The  wife  of 
Hormouz  remained  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  hufband's  death  ; 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  fex,  as  well  as  of  the  event,  excited  the 
ambitious  hopes  of  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  SalTan.    The  appre- 
henfions  of  civil  war  were  at  length  removed,  by  the  pofitive  aiTur- 
ance  of  the  Magi,  that  the  widow  of  Hormouz  had  conceived,  and 
would  fafely  produce,  a  fon.    Obedient  to  the  voice  of  fuperftition, 
the  Perfians  prepared,  without  delay,  the  ceremony  of  his  corona- 
tion.   A  royal  bed,  on  which  the  queen  lay  in  ftate,  was  exhibited 
in  the  midft  of  the  palace ;   the  diadem  was  placed  on  the  fpot, 
which  might  be  fuppofed  to  conceal  the  future  heir  of  Artaxerxes, 
and  the  proftrate  Satraps  adored  the  majefty  of  their  invifible  and 
infenfible  fovereign  5\    If  any  credit  can  be  given  to  this  marvellous 

53  Eufeb.  in  Vit.  Conftantin.  1.  iv.  c.  69.  135.  edit.  Louvre).     He  derived  his  inform- 

Zofimus,  1.  ii.   p.  117.    Idat.  in  Chron  ation  from  fome  extra&s  of  the  Perfian  Chro- 

See  two  notes  of  Tillcmont,  Hift.  des  Em-  nicies,  obtained  and  tranilated  by  the  inter- 

pereurs,    torn.  iv.    p.   ic86    1091.     The  preter  Sergius,  curing  his  embafly  at  that 

reign  of  the  elde.1  brother  at  Conltantinople  court.     The  coronation  of  the  mrther  of 

is  noticed  only  in  the  Alexandrian  Chroni-  Sapor   is  likewife  mentioned  by  Schikard 

cle.  (Tarikh.   p.  116.)  and  d'Herbclot  (Biblio- 

5+  Agathias,  who  lived  in  the  fixth  cen-  theque  Orientale,  p.  763.). 
tury,  is  the  author  of  this  ftory  (1.  iv.  p. 

tale, 
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tale,  which  feems  however  to  be  countenanced  by  the  manners  of 
the  people,  and  by  the  extraordinary  duration  of  his  reign,  we  muft 
admire,  not  only  the  fortune,  but  the  genius,  of  Sapor.  In  the  foft 
fequeftered  education  of  a  Perfian  haram,  the  royal  youth  could 
difcover  the  importance  of  exercifing  the  vigour  of  his  mind  and 
body ;  and,  by  his  perfonal  merit,  deferved  a  throne,  on  which 
he  had  been  feated,  while  he  was  yet  unconfcious  of  the  duties  and 
temptations  of  abfolute  power.  His  minority  was  expofed  to  the 
almoft  inevitable  calamities  of  domeftic  difcord  ;  his  capital  was 
furprifed  and  plundered  by  Thair,  a  powerful  king  of  Yemen,  or 
Arabia  ;  and  the  majefty  of  the  royal  family  was  degraded  by  the 
captivity  of  a  princefs,  the  filler  of  the  deceafed  king.  But  as  foon 
as  Sapor  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  the  prefumptuous  Thair,  his 
nation,  and  his  country,  fell  beneath  the  firft  effort  of  the  young 
warrior ;  who  ufed  his  victory  with  fo  judicious  a  mixture  of  rigour 
and  clemency,  that  he  obtained  from  the  fears  and  gratitude  of  the 
Arabs,  the  title  of  Dhoulacvaf,  or  protector  of  the  nation  5S. 

The  ambition  of  the  Perfian,  to  whom  his  enemies  afcribe  the 
virtues  of  a  foldier  and  a  ftatefman,  was  animated  by  the  defire  of 
revenging  the  difgrace  of  his  fathers,  and  of  wrefting  from  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  the  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris.  The  military 
fame  of  Conftantine,  and  the  real  or  apparent  ftrength  of  his  go- 
vernment, fufpended  the  attack  ;  and  while  the  hoftile  conduct  of 
Sapor  provoked  the  refentment,  his  artful  negociations  amufed  the 
patience  of  the  Imperial  court  The  death  of  Conftantine  was  the 
fignal  of  war56,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  Syrian  and  Arme- 
nian frontier,  feemed  to  encourage  the  Perfians  by  the  profpect  of  a 

55  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale, 
p.  764. 

56  SexCus-Rufus  (c.  z6.),  who  on  this  occa- 
sion is  no  contemptible  authority,  affirms,  that 
the  Perfians  fued  in  vain  for  peace,  and  that 
Conitantine  was  preparing  to  march  agaiiifl 


them  :  yet  the  fuperior  weight  of  the  te- 
ftimony  of  Eufebius,  obliges  us  to  admit  the 


preliminaries,  if  not  the  ratification,  of  the 
treaty.  See  Tillemont,  Hilt  des  Empereurs, 
torn.  iv.  p.  420. 
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rich  fpoil,  and  an  eafy  conqueft.    The  example  of  the  maflacres  of  c£jy£J* 

the  palace,  diffufed  a  fpirit  of  licentioufnefs  and  fedition  among  the  <  ' 

troops  of  the  eaft,  who  were  no  longer  reftrained  by  their  habits  of 
obedience  to  a  veteran  commander.  By  the  prudence  of  Conftan- 
tius,  who,  from  the  interview  with  his  brothers  in  Pannonia,  imme- 
diately haftened  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  legions  were 
gradually  reftored  to  a  fenfe  of  duty  and  difcipline  ;  but  the  feafon  of 
anarchy  had  permitted  Sapor  to  form  the  fiege  of  Nifibis,  and  to 
occupy  feveral  of  the  moft  important  fortrefles  of  Mefopotamia57.  In 
Armenia,  the  renowned  Tiridates  had  long  enjoyed  the  peace  and 
glory  which  he  deferved  by  his  valour  and  fidelity  to  the  caufe  of 
Rome.  The  firm  alliance  which  he  maintained  with  Conftantine, 
was  productive  of  fpiritual  as  well  as  of  temporal  benefits:  by  the 
converfion  of  Tiridates,  the  character  of  a  faint  was  applied  to  that  of 
a  hero,  the  Chriftian  faith  was  preached  and  eftablifhed  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  mores  of  the  Cafpian,  and  Armenia  was  attached  to 
the  empire  by  the  double  ties  of  policy  and  of  religion.  But  as 
many  of  the  Armenian  nobles  ftill  refufed  to  abandon  the  plurality  of 
their  gods  and  of  their  wives,  the  public  tranquillity  was  difturbed 
by  a  difcontented  faction,  which  infulted  the  feeble  age  of  their  fo- 
vcreign,  and  impatiently  expected  the  hour  of  his  death.  He  died 
at  length  after  a  reign  of  fifty-fix  years,  and  the  fortune  of  the  A.D.  342. 
Armenian  monarchy  expired  with  Tiridates.  His  lawful  heir  was 
driven  into  exile,  the  Chriftian  priefts  were  either  murdered  or  ex- 
pelled from  their  churches,  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Albania  were  foli- 
cited  to  defcend  from  their  mountains  ;  and  two  of  the  moft  powerful 
governors,  ufurping  the  enligns  or  the  powers  of  royalty,  implored  the 
affiftance  of  Sapor,  and  opened  the  gates  of  their  cities  to  the  Perfian 
garrifons.    The  Chriftian  party,  under  the  guidance  of  the  archbifhop 

57  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  20. 

of 
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cJiA.p-    of  Artaxata,  the  immediate  fucceflbr  of  St.  Gregorvthe  Illuminator, 

XVilL  b  .  '  } 

*  i  »  had  recourfe  to  the  piety  of  Conftantius.  After  the  troubles  had  conti- 
nued about  three  years,  Antiochus,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  houfe- 
hold,  executed  with  fuccefs  the  Imperial  commiffion  of  reftoring 
Chofroes,  the  fon  of  Tiridates,  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  of 
diitributing  honours  and  rewards  among  the  faithful  fen-ants  of  the 
houfe  of  Arfaces,  and  of  proclaiming  a  general  amnefty,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  greater  part  of  the  rebellious  Satraps.  But  the  Romans 
derived  more  honour  than  advantage  from  this  revolution.  Chofroes 
was  a  prince  of  a  puny  ftature,  and  a  pufillanimous  fpirit.  Unequal 
to  the  fatigues  of  war,  averfe  to  the  fociety  of  mankind,  he  withdrew 
from  his  capital  to  a  retired  palace,  which  he  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Eleutherus,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  fhady  grove;  where  he 
confumed  his  vacant  hours  in  the  rural  fports  of  hunting  and  hawk- 
ing. To  fccure  this  inglorious  eafe,  he  fubmitted  to  the  conditions 
of  peace  which  Sapor  condelcended  to  impofe  ;  the  payment  of  an 
annual  tribute,  and  the  restitution  of  the  fertile  province  of  Atropatene, 
which  the  courage  of  Tiridates,  and  the  victorious  arms  of  Galerius, 
had  annexed  to  the  Armenian  monarchy  5S. 

The  Perfian       During  the  long  period  of  the  reign  of  Conftantius,  the  provinces 

war,  A.  D.  .  . 

337—360.  of  the  eaft  were  afflicted  by  the  calamities  of  the  Perfian  war.  The 
irregular  incurfions  of  the  light  troops  alternately  fpread  terror  and 
devastation  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  beyond  the  Euphrates,  from  the 
gates  of  Ctefiphon  to  thofe  of  Antioch  ;  and  this  active  fervice  was 
performed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  defert,  who  were  divided  in  their 
interest  and  affections  ;  fome  of  their  independent  chiefs  being 
enlifted  in  the  party  of  Sapor,  whilft  others  had  engaged  their  doubt- 

sS  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  -0,21.    Mofes  of  weight  to  the  latter.    For  the  credit  of  Mofes 

Chorene,  1.  ii.  c.  S9.  L  iii.  c.  1—9.  p.  226—  it  may  be  likewiie  obferved,  that  the  name 

24c.    The  perfedl  agreement  between  the  of  Antiochus  is  found  a  few  years  before  in 

vague  hints  of  the  contemporary  orator,  and  a  civil  office  of  inferior  dignity.    See  Gode-  - 

the  cir-cumftantial  narrative  of  the  national  froy,  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  vi.  p.  350. 
hiilorian,  gives  light  to  the  former,  and 
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ful  fidelity  to  the  emperor 59.    The  more  grave  and  important  ope-   c  A^* 
rations  of  the  war  were  conduced  with  equal  vigour  ;  and  the  armies  ^— — v— — ' 
of  Rome  and  Perfia  encountered  each  other  in  nine  bloody  fields,  in 
two  of  which  Conftantius  himfelf  commanded  in  perfon  63.    The  Battle  of  Sin- 

gara, 

event  of  the  day  was  moft  commonly  adverfe  to  the  Romans,  but  in  A.  D.  34S. 
the  battle  of  Singara,  their  imprudent  valour  had  almoft  atchieved  a 
fignal  and  decifive  victory.  The  ftationary  troops  of  Singara  retired 
on  the  approach  of  Sapor,  who  pafled  the  Tigris  over  three  bridges, 
and  occupied  near  the  village  of  Hilleh  an  advantageous  camp, 
which,  by  the  labour  of  his  numerous  pioneers,  he  furrounded  in 
one  day  with  a  deep  ditch,  and  a  lofty  rampart.  His  formidable 
hoft,  when  it  was  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle,  covered  the  banks  of 
the  river,  the  adjacent  heights,  and  the  whole  extent  of  a  plain  of 
above  twelve  miles,  which  feparated  the  two  armies.  Both  were  alike 
impatient  to  engage  ;  but  the  Barbarians,  after  a  flight  refiftance,  fled 
in  diforder ;  unable  to  refift,  or  defirous  to  weary,  the  ftrength  of  the 
heavy  legions,  who,  fainting  with  heat  and  thirft,  purfued  them 
acrofs  the  plain,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  line  of  cavalry,  clothed  in 
complete  armour,  which  had  been  polled  before  the  gates  of  the 
camp  to  protect  their  retreat.  Conftantius,  who  was  hurried  along 
in  the  purfuit,  attempted,  without  effect,  to  reftrain  the  ardour  of  his 

59  Ammianus  (xiv.  4.)  gives  a  lively  de-  fult,  nifi  quod  apud  Singaram,  &c.  This 
fcription  of  the  wandering  and  praedatory  life  honeft  account  is  confirmed  by  the  hints  of 
of  the  Saracens,  who  ftretched  from  the  con-  Ammianus,  Rufus,  and  Jerom.  The  two 
fines  of  Aflyria  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  firft  orations  of  Julian,  and  the  third  oration 
]t  appears  from  the  adventures  of  Malchus,  ofLibanius,  exhibit  a  more  flattering  picture  ; 
which  Jerom  has  related  in  fo  entertaining  a  but  the  recantation  of  both  thofe  orators, 
manner,  that  the  high  road  between  Bera;a  after  the  death  of  Conftantius,  while  it  re- 
and  Edeffa  was  infefted  by  thefe  robbers.  See  Jtores  us  to  the  polTeffion  of  the  truth,  dc- 
Hieronym.  torn.  i.  p.  256.  grades  their  own  character,  and  that  of  the 

60  We  mall  take  from  Eurropius  the  general  emperor.  The  commentary  of  Spanheim 
idea  of  the  war  (x.  10.).  A  Perfis  enim  on  the  firft  oration  of  Julian  is  profufely 
multa  et  gravia  perpefTus,  fxpe  captis  oppi-  learned.  See  likewifethe  judicious  obferva- 
dis,  obfeffis  urbibus,  csfis  exercitibus,  nul-  tions  of  Tillemont,  Hift.  des  Empereurs, 
Jumque  ei contra  Saporem  profperum  prxlium  torn.  iv.  p.  656. 
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C  xvin  P'   trooPs>  ^7  reprefenting  to  them  the  dangers  of  the  approaching  night,. 

v— v—  — /  and  the  eertainty  of  completing  their  fuccefs  with  the  return  of  day. 

As  they  depended  much  more  on  their  own  valour,  than  on  the  expe- 
rience or  the  abilities  of  their  chief,,  they  filenced  by  their  clamours 
his  timid  remonftrances ;  and  ruining  with  fury  to  the  charge,  filled 
up  the  ditch,  broke  down  the  rampart,  and  difperfed  themfelves 
through  the  tents,  to  recruit  their  exhaufted  ftrength,  and  to  enjoy  the 
rich  harveft  of  their  labours.  But  the  prudent  Sapor  had  watched 
the  moment  of  victory.  His  army,  of  which  the  greater  part,  fe- 
curely  pofted  on  the  heights,  had  been  fpectators  of  the  action, 
advanced  in  filence,  and  under  the  fhadow  of  the  night ;  and  his 
Perfian  archers,  guided  by  the  illumination  of  the  camp,  poured  a 
fhower  of  arrows  on  a  difarmed  and  licentious  crowd.  The  fince- 
rity  of  hiftory 61  declares,  that  the  Romans  were  vanquished  with  a 
dreadful  llaughter,  and  that  the  flying  remnant  of  the  legions  was 
expofed  to  the  moft  intolerable  hardfhips.  Even  the  tendernefs  of 
panegyric,  confeffing  that  the  glory  of  the  emperor  was  fullied  by 
the  difobedience  of  his  foldiers,  chufes  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  this  melancholy  retreat.  Yet  one  of  thofe  venal  ora- 
tors, fo  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Conftantius,  relates  with  amazing 
coolnefs,  an  act  of  fuch  incredible  cruelty,  as,  in  the  judgment  of 
pofterity,  muft  imprint  a  far  deeper  ftain  on  the  honour  of  the  Im- 
perial name.  The  fon  of  Sapor,  the  heir  of  his  crown,  had  been 
made  a  captive  in  the  Perfian  camp.  The  unhappy  youth,  who 
might  have  excited  the  companion  of  the  moft  favage  enemy, .  was 
fcourged,  tortured,  and  publicly  executed  by  the  inhuman  Ro- 
mans  . 

61  Acerrima  nofiurnaconcertationepugna-       61  Libanius,  Orat.  in.  p.  133.  with  Julian, 
turn  eft,  noitrorum  copiis  ingenti  ftrage  con-    Orat.  i.  p.  24.  and  Spanheim's  Commentary, 
foflis.    Ammian.  xviii.  5.    See  likewife  Eu-    p.  179. 
tropius,  x.  10.  and  S.  Rufus,  c.  27* 

Whatever 
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Whatever  advantages  might  attend  the  arms  of  Sapor  in  the  field,    c  J^A  r" 

though  nine  repeated  victories  diffufed  among  the  nations  the  fame  ^  *  p-* 

of  his  valour  and  conduct,  he  could  not  hope  to  fucceed  in  the  exe-  fibb, 
cution  of  his  defigns,  while  the  fortified  towns  of  Mefopotamia,  and 
above  all,  the  ftrong  and  antient  city  of  Nifibis,  remained  in  the 
pofleflion  of  the  Romans.    In  the  fpace  of  twelve  years,  Nifibis, 
which,  fince  the  time  of  Lucullus,  had  been  defervedly  efteemed  the 
bulwark  of  the  eaft,  fuftained  three  memorable  fieges  againft  the  A.  D.  338. 
power  of  Sapor ;  and  the  difappointed  monarch,  after  urging  his  34  35° 
attacks  above  fixty,  eighty,  and  an  hundred  days,  was  thrice  re- 
pulfed  with  lofs  and  ignominy63.    This   large  and  populous  city 
was  fituate  about  two  days  journey  from  the  Tigris,  in  the  midft 
of  a  pleafant  and  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  mount  Mafius.  A 
treble  inclofure  of  brick  walls  was  defended  by  a  deep  ditch  6*  j  and 
the  intrepid  refiftance  of  Count  Lucilianus,  and  his  garrifon,  was 
feconded  by  the  defperate  courage  of  the  people.    The  citizens  of 
Nifibis  were  animated  by  the  exhortations  of  their  bifhop  6s,  inured  to 
arms  by  the  prefence  of  danger,  and  convinced  of  the  intentions 
of  Sapor  to  plant  a  Perfian  colony  in  their  room,  and  to  lead  them 
away  into  diftant  and  barbarous  captivity.    The  event  of  the  two 
former  fieges  elated  their  confidence ;  and  exafperated  the  haughty 
fpirit  of  the  Great  King,  who  advanced  a  third  time  towards  Nifibis, 

**  See  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  27.  Orat.  ii.  p.  and  the  fertile  meadows,  as  far  as  Moful  and 

'  62,  Sec.  with  the  Commentary  of  Spanheim  the  Tigris,  are  covered  with  the  ruins  of 

{p#  188 — 202. ),  who  illuftrates  the  circum-  towns  and  villages.    See  Niebuhr,  Voyages, 

{lances,  and  afcertains  the  time  of  the  three  torn.  it.  p.  300—309. 

fieges  of  Nifibis.    Their  dates  are  likewife       65  The  miracles  which  Theodoret  (1.  ii. 

examined  by  Tillemont  (Hill,  des  Empereurs,  c.  30.)  afcribes  to  St.  James,  bilhop  of  Edefla, 

torn.  iv.  p.668.671.674.).  Somethingis  added  were  atleaft  performed  in  a  worthy  caufe,  the 

from  Zofimus,  1.  iii.  p.  151.  and  the  Alexan-  defence  of  his  country.    He  appeared  on  the 

drian  Chronicle,  p,  290.  walls  under  the  figure  of  the  Roman  emperor, 

*♦  Salluft.  Fragment,  lxxxiv,  edit.  Brofles,  and  fent  an  army  of  gnats  to  fting  the  trunks 

and  Plutarch  in  Lucull.  torn.  iii.  p.  184.  of  the  elephants,  and  to  difcomfit  the  hoft  of 

Nifibis  is  now  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  the  new  Senacherib, 
fifty  houfes ;  the  marlhy  lands  produce  rice, 

P  2  at 
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C  H  A  P.    at  fae  'hea(j  0f  t]ie  united  forces  of  Perfia  and  India.    The  ordinary 
v— — *   machines,  invented  to  batter  or  undermine  the  walls,  were  rendered 
ineffectual  by  the  fuperior  fkill  of  the  Romans  ;  and  many  days  had 
vainly  elapfed,  when  Sapor  embraced  a  refolution  worthy  of  an 
eaftern  monarch,  who  believed  that  the  elements  themfelves  were 
fubjecT:  to  his  power.    At  the  ftated  feafon  of  the  melting  of  the 
fnows  in  Armenia,  the  river  Mygdonius,  which  divides  the  plain 
and  the  city  of  Nifibis,  forms,  like  the  Nile fi6,  an  inundation  over 
the  adjacent  country.     By  the  labour  of  the  Perfians,  the  courfe  of 
the  river  was  flopped  below  the  town,  and  the  waters  were  con- 
fined on  every  fide  by  folid  mounds  of  earth.    On  this  artificial  lake, 
a  fleet  of  armed  vefTels,  filled  with  foldiers,  and  with  engines  which 
difcharged  ftones  of  five  hundred  pounds  weight,  advanced  in  order  of 
battle,  and  engaged,  almoft  upon  a  level,  the  troops  which  defended 
the  ramparts.    The  irrefiftible  force  of  the  waters  was  alternately 
fatal  to  the  contending  parties,  till  at  length  a  portion  of  the  walls, 
unable  to  fuftain  the  accumulated  preffure,  gave  way  at  once,  and 
expofed  an  ample  breach  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  Perfians 
were  inftantly  driven  to  the  aflault,  and  the  fate  of  Nifibis  depended 
on  the  event  of  the  day.    The  heavy-armed  cavalry,  who  led  the 
van  of  a  deep  column,  were  embarrafied  in  the  mud,  and  great 
numbers  were  drowned  in  the  unfeen  holes  which  had  been  filled  by 
the  nulling  waters.    The  elephants,  made  furious  by  their  wounds, 
encreafed  the  diforder,  and  trampled  down  thoufands  of  the  Perfian 
archers.    The  Great  King,  who  from  an  exalted  throne  beheld  the 
misfortunes  of  his  arms,  founded,  with  reluctant  indignation,  the 
fignal  of  the  retreat,  and  fufpended  for  fome  hours  the  profecution 

66  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  27.    Though  Nie-    trifling  rivulet  with  a  mighty  river.  There 
buhr  (torn.  ii.  p.  307)  allows  a  very  conii-    are  many  circumftances  obfcure,  and  almoft 
derable  fvvell  to  the  Mygdonius,  over  which    unintelligible,  in  the  defcription  of  thefe  ftu- 
he  faw  a  bridge  of  twelve  arches;  it  is  diffi-    pendous  water-works, 
cult,  however,  to  underftand  this  parallel  of  a 
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of  the  attack.    But  the  vigilant  citizens  improved  the  opportunity  of  c  ^vui?' 

the  night  ;  and  the  return  of  day  difcovered  a  new  wall  of  fix  feet   >  — ' 

in  height,  rifing  every  moment  to  fill  up  the  interval  of  the  hreach. 
Notwithftanding  the  difappointment  of  his  hopes,  and  the  lofs  of 
more  than  twenty  thoufand  men,  Sapor  ftill  prefTed  the  reduction  of 
Nifibis  with  an  obftinate  firmnefs,  which  could  have  yielded  only  to 
the  neceflity  of  defending  the  eaftern  provinces  of  Perfia  againft  a 
formidable  Invafion  of  the  MafTagetse 67 .  Alarmed  by  this  intelli- 
gence, he  haftily  relinquifhed  the  fiege,  and  marched  with  rapid 
diligence  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  thofe  of  the  Oxus.  The 
danger  and  difficulties  of  the  Scythian  war  engaged  him  foon  after- 
wards to  conclude,  or  at  leaft  to  obferve,  a  truce  with  the  Roman 
emperor,  which  was  equally  grateful  to  both  princes  ;  as  Conftantius 
himfelf,  after  the  deaths  of  his  two  brothers,  was  involved,  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  weft,  in  a  civil  conteft,  which  required  and  feemed 
to  exceed  the  moft  vigorous  exertion  of  his  undivided  ftrength. 

After  the  partition  of  the  empire,  three  years  had  fcarcely  elapfed,  civJ1  war» 

r  .  ..  an^  death  oi 

before  the  fons  of  Conftantine  feemed  impatient  to  convince  mankind  Conftantine, 
that  they  were  incapable  of  contenting  themfelves  with  the  domi-  March.34°' 
nions  which  they  were  unqualified  to  govern.  The  eldeft  of  thofe 
princes  foon  complained,  that  he  was  defrauded  of  his  juft  propor- 
tion of  the  fpoils  of  their  murdered  kinfmen  ;  and  though  he  might 
yield  to  the  fuperior  guilt  and  merit  of  Conftantius,  he  exacted 
from  Conftans  the  ceiTion  of  the  African  provinces,  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  rich  countries  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  which  his  brother 
had  acquired  by  the  death  of  Dalmatius.  The  want  of  fincerity, 
which  Conftantine  experienced  in  a  tedious  and  fruitlefs  negociation, 
exafperated  the  fiercenefs  of  his  temper;  and  he  eagerly  liftened  to 

67  We  are  obliged  to  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  general  feries  of  events,  to  which  we  are 
xiii.  p.  ii.)  for  this  invafion  of  the  MarTa-  darkly  led  by  the  broken  hiftory  of  Ammia- 
getae,  which  is  perfectly  confiftent  with  the  nus. 

thofe 
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CX\TLIP-   tliofe  favourites,  who  fuggefted  to  him  that  his  honour,  as  well  as 

'  r  '  his  intereft,  was  concerned  in  the  profecution  of  the  quarrel.  At 

the  head  of  a  tumultuary  band,  fuited  for  rapine  rather  than  for 
conqueft,  he  fuddenly  broke  into  the  dominions  of  Conftans,  by  the 
way  of  the  Julian  Alps,  and  the  country  round  Aquileia  felt  the  firft 
effects  of  his  refentment.  The  meafures  of  Conftans,  who  then  re- 
fided  in  Dacia,  were  directed  with  more  prudence  and  ability.  On 
the  news  of  his  brother's  invaiion,  he  detached  a  ielect  and  difciplined 
body  of  his  Illyrian  troops,  propoiing  to  follow  them  in  peribn  with 
the  remainder  of  his  forces.  But  the  conduct  of  his  lieutenants  foon 
terminated  the  unnatural  conteft.  By  the  artful  appearances  of 
flight,  Conftantine  was  betrayed  into  an  ambufcade,  which  had  been 
concealed  in  a  wood,  where  the  ram  youth,  with  a  few  attendants, 
was  furprifed,  furrounded,  and  flain.  His  body,  after  it  had  been 
found  in  the  obfcure  ftream  of  the  Alfa,  obtained  the  honours  of  an 
Imperial  fepulchre  ;  but  his  provinces  transferred  their  allegiance  to 
the  conqueror,  who,  refufmg  to  admit  his  elder  brother  Conftantius 
to  any  fhare  in  thefe  new  acquifitions,  maintained  the  undifputed 
pofTemon  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  empire". 

The  fate  of  Conftans  himfelf  was  delayed  about  ten  years  longer, 
and  the  revenge  of  his  brother's  death  was  referred  for  the  more 
ignoble  hand  of  a  domeftic  traitor.  The  pernicious  tendency  of 
the  fyftem  introduced  by  Conftantine,  was  difplayed  in  the  feeble 
adminiftration  of  his  fons ;  who,  by  their  vices  and  weaknefs,  foon 
loft  the  efteem  and  affections  of  their  people.  The  pride  affirmed 
by  Conftans,  from  the  unmerited  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  was  rendered 
more  contemptible  by  his  want  of  abilities  and  application.  His 
fond  partiality  towards  lbme  German  captives,  diftinguifhed  onlv  by 

68  The  caufes  and  the  events  of  this  civil  pronounced  on  the   death  of  Conftantine, 

war   are  related  v*.  ith  much  perplexity  and  might  have  been  very  inftrudlive  ;  but  pru- 

cont." diction.    I  have  chiefly  followed  Zo-  dence  and  falfe  taile  engaged  the  orator  to 

naras,  and  the  younger  Victor.    The  mo-  involve  hiaifelf  in  vague  declamation. 

nody  'ad  calcetn  Eutrop.  edit.  Havercamp.) 
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the  charms  of  youth,  was  an  object  of  fcanda!  to  the  people  r° ;  and  c^^rp* 
Magnentius,  an  ambitious  foldier,  who  was  himfelf  of  Barbarian  ex-  ■  _j 
traction,  was  encouraged  by  the  public  difcontent  to  affert  the  honour 
of  the  Roman  name70.  The  chofen  bands  of  Jovians  and  Hercu- 
lians,  who  acknowledged  Magnentius  as  their  leader,  maintained  the 
moft  refpectable  and  important  ftation  in  the  Imperial  camp.  The 
friendfhip  of  Marcellinus,  count  of  the  facred  largeffes,  fupplied 
with  a  liberal  hand  the  means  of  feduction.  The  foldiers  were 
convinced  by  the  moft  fpecious  arguments,  that  the  republic  fum- 
moned  them  to  break  the  bonds  of  hereditary  fervitude  ;  and,  by  the 
choice  of  an  active  and  vigilant  prince,  to  reward  the  fame  virtues 
which  had  raifed  the  anceftors  of  the  degenerate  Conftans  from  a 
private  condition  to  the  throne  of  the  world.  As  foon  as  the  con- 
fpiracy  was  ripe  for  execution,  Marcellinus,  under  the  pretence  of 
celebrating  his  fon's  birth-day,  gave  a  fplendid  entertainment  to  the 
illujlrious  and  honourable  perfons  of  the  court  of  Gaul,  which  then 
relided  in  the  city  of  Autun.  The  intemperance  of  the  feaft  was 
artfully  protracted  till  a  very  late  hour  of  the  night ;  and  the  un- 
fufpecting  guefts  were  tempted  to  indulge  themfelves  in  a  dangerous 
and  guilty  freedom  of  converfation.  On  a  fudden  the  doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  Magnentius,  who  had  retired  for  a  few  moments, 
returned  into  the  apartment,  invefted  with  the  diadem  and  purple. 
The  confpirators  inftantly  faluted  him  with  the  titles  of  Auguftus  and 
Emperor.    The  furprife,  the  terror,  the  intoxication,  the  ambitious 

69  Quarum  (gentimn)  obfides  pretio  quae-  to  believe,  that  Magnentius  was  born  in  one 
fitos  pueros  venuftiores,  quod  cultius  habue-  of  thofe  Barbarian  colonies  which  Conftantius 
rat,  libidine  hujufmodi  arfiffe  pro  certo  ha-  Chlorus  had  eftablifhed  in  Gaul  (See  this 
betur.  Had  not  the  depraved  tafte  of  Con-  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  438.)-  His  behaviour  may 
ftantius  been  publicly  avowed,  the  elder  remind  us  of  the  patriot  earl  of  Leicefter,  the 
Victor,  who  held  a  confiderable  office  in  his  famous  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  could  per- 
brother's  reign,  would  not  have  aflerted  it  in  fuade  the  good  people  of  England,  that  he,  a 
fuch  pofitive  terms.  Frenchman  by  birth,  had  taken  arms  to  de- 

70  Julian.  Orat.  i.  and  ii.   Zofim.  1.  ii.  liver  them  from  foreign  favourites, 
p.  134.  Victor  in  Epitome.    There  is  reafon 

hopes, 
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°  XVIII P"   hopes,  and  the  mutual  ignorance  of  the  reft  of  the  affembly,  prompted 

'  k  '  them  to  join  their  voices  to  the  general  acclamation.    The  guards 

haftened  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  ;  the  gates  of  the  town  were 
fhut ;  and  before  the  dawn  of  day,  Magnentius  became  mafter  of  the 
troops  and  treafure  of  the  palace  and  city  of  Autun.  By  his  fe- 
crecy  and  diligence  he  entertained  fome  hopes  of  furprifing  the 
perfon  of  Conftans,  who  was  purfuing  in  the  adjacent  foreft  his  fa- 
vourite amufement  of  hunting,  or  perhaps  fome  pleafures  of  a  more 
private  and  criminal  nature.  The  rapid  progrefs  of  fame  allowed 
him,  however,  an  inftant  for  flight,  though  the  defertion  of  his  fol- 
diers  and  fubjecTis  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  refiftance.  Before 
he  could  reach  a  fea-port  in  Spain,  where  he  intended  to  embark, 
he  was  overtaken  near  Helena  7",  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  a 
party  of  light  cavalry,  whofe  chief,  regardlefs  of  the  landtity  of  a 
temple,  executed  his  commiflion  by  the  murder  of  the  fon  of  Con- 
ftantine  7\ 

Magnentius  ^s  ^oon  as  tne  c^eatn  °f  Conftans  had  decided  this  eafy  but  inl- 
and Vetramo  portant  revolution,  the  example  of  the  court  of  Autun  was  imitated 

aiiume  the       1  #  r  . 

purple,  by  the  provinces  of  the  weft.  The  authority  of  Magnentius  was 
MarchV  '  acknowledged  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  two  great  prefectures 
of  Gaul  and  Italy;  and  the  ufurper  prepared,  by  every  act  of  op- 
preffion,  to  collect  a  treafure,  which  might  difcharge  the  obligation 
of  an  immenfe  donative,  and  fupply  the  expences  of  a  civil  war. 
The  martial  countries  of  Illyricum,  from  the  Danube  to  the  extre- 
mity of  Greece,  had  long  obeyed  the  government  of  Vetranio,  an 
aged  general,  beloved  for  the  fimplicity  of  his  manners,  and  who  had 

71  This  antient  city  had  once  flourifhed  capital  of  modern  Roufillon.    See  d'Anville 

under  the  name  of  Illiberis  (Pomponius  Me-  Notice  de  l'Ancienne  Gaule,  p.  380.  Lon- 

la,  ii.  5.).    The  munificence  of  Conltantine  guerue  Defcription  de  la  France,  p.  223.  and 

gave   it   new   fplendor,  and  his  mother's  the  Marca  Hifpanica,  1.  i.  c.  2. 

name.    Helena  (it  is  itill  called  Elne)  became  72  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  119,  120.  Zonaras, 

the  feat  of  a  bilhop,  who  long  afterwards  torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  13.  and  the  Abbrevia- 

r.ransferred  his  refidence  to  Peipignan,  the  tors. 

acquired 
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acquired  fome  reputation  by  his  experience  and  fervices  in  war  7\  P" 
Attached  by  habit,  by  duty,  and  by  gratitude,  to  the  houie  of  Con-  v— * — — ' 
ftantine,  he  immediately  gave  the  ftrongeft  aflurances  to  the  only 
furviving  fon  of  his  late  mafter,  that  he  would  expofe,  with  unfhaken 
fidelity,  his  perfon  and  his  troops,  to  infiidt  a  juft  revenge  on  the 
traitors  of  Gaul.  But  the  legions  of  Vetranio  were  feduced,  rather 
than  provoked,  by  the  example  of  rebellion  ;  their  leader  foon  be- 
trayed a  want  of  firmnefs,  or  a  want  of  fincerity  ;  and  his  ambition 
derived  a  fpecious  pretence  from  the  approbation  of  the  princefs 
Conftantina.  That  cruel  and  afpiring  woman,  who  had  obtained 
from  the  great  Conftantine  her  father  the  rank  of  Augujla,  placed  the 
diadem  with  her  own  hands  on  the  head  of  the  Illyrian  general ;  and 
feemed  to  expect  from  his  victory,  the  accomplishment  of  thofe  un- 
bounded hopes,  of  which  me  had  been  dilappointed  by  the  death  of 
her  hufband  Hannibalianus.  Perhaps  it  was  without  the  confent  of 
Conftantina,  that  the  new  emperor  formed  a  necefTary,  though  difho- 
nourable,  alliance  with  the  ufurper  of  the  weft,  whofe  purple  was  fo 
recently  ftained  with  her  brother's  blood74. 

The  intelligence  of  thefe  important  events,  which  fo  deeply  affected  Conftantius 
the  honour  and  fafety  of  the  Imperial  houfe,  recalled  the  arms  of  Con-  treat?8 1° 
ftantius  from  the  inglorious  profecution  of  the  Perfian  war.     He  A--D,?5C 
recommended  the  care  of  the  eaft  to  his  lieutenants,  and  afterwards 
to  his  coufin  Gallus,  whom  he  raifed  from  a  prifon  to  a  throne ;  and 
marched  towards  Europe,  with  a  mind  agitated  by  the  conflict  of 
hope  and  fear,  of  grief  and  indignation.    On  his  arrival  at  Heraclea 
In  Thrace,  the  emperor  gave  audience  to  the  ambafTadors  of  Mag- 

73  Eutropius  (x.  10.)  defcribes  Vetranio  74  The  doubtful,  fluctuating  conduct  of  Ve- 

with  more  temper,  and  probably  with  more  tranio  is  defcribed  by  Julian  in  his  firft  ora- 

truth,  than  either  of  the  two  Victors.  Vetra-  tion,  and  accurately  explained  by  Spanheim, 

nio  was  born  of  obfeure  parents  in  the  wildeft  who  difcufles  the  fituation  and  behaviour  of 

parts  of  Maefia  ;  and  fo  much  had  his  educa-  Conftantina. 
tion  been  neglected,  that,  after  his  elevation, 
he  ftudied  the  alphabet. 

Vol.  II.  nentius 
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Cxvm^'  nent*us  ant^  Vetranio.  The  firft  author  of  the  confpiracy,  Marcel- 
— v—j  linus,  who  in  fome  meafure  had  beftowed  the  purple  on  his  new 
matter,  boldly  accepted  this  dangerous  commhTion  ;  and  his  three 
colleagues  were  felected  from  the  illuftrious  perfonages  of  the  ftate 
and  army.  Thefe  deputies  were  inftructed  to  foothe  the  refent- 
ment,  and  to  alarm  the  fears,  of  Conftantius.  They  were  empowered 
to  offer  him  the  friendlhip  and  alliance  of  the  weftern  princes,  to 
cement  their  union  by  a  double  marriage ;  of  Conftantius  with  the 
daughter  of  Magnentius,  and  of  Magnentius  himfelf  with  the  ambi- 
tious Conftantina ;  and  to  acknowledge  in  the  treaty  the  pre-eminence 
of  rank,  which  might  juftly  be  claimed  by  the  emperor  of  the  eaft. 
Should  pride  and  miftaken  piety  urge  him  to  refufe  thefe  equitable 
conditions,  the  ambafladors  were  ordered  to  expatiate  on  the  inevi- 
table ruin  which  mull  attend  his  rafhnefs,  if  he  ventured  to  provoke 
the  fovereigns  of  the  weft  to  exert  their  fuperior  ftrength ;  and  to 
employ  againft  him  that  valour,  thofe  abilities,  and  thofe  legions,  to 
which  the  houfe  of  Conftantine  had  been  indebted  for  fo  many 
triumphs.  Such  propofitions  and  fuch  arguments  appeared  to  de- 
ferve  the  moft  ferious  attention  ;  the  anfwer  of  Conftantius  was 
deferred  till  the  next  day ;  and  as  he  had  reflected  on  the  importance 
of  juftifying  a  civil  war  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  he  thus  addref- 
fed  his  council,  who  liftened  with  real  or  affected  credulity.  "  Laft 
"  night,"  faid  he,  "  after  I  retired  to  reft,  the  fhade  of  the  great  Con- 
"  ftantine,  embracing  the  corpfe  of  my  murdered  brother,  rofe 
"  before  my  eyes  ;  his  well-known  voice  awakened  me  to  revenge, 
"  forbade  me  to  defpair  of  the  republic,  and  allured  me  of  the  fuo 
"  cefs  and  immortal  glory  which  would  crown  the  juftice  of  my 
"  arms."  The  authority  of  fuch  a  vifion,  or  rather  of  the  prince 
who  alleged  it,  filenced  every  doubt,  and  excluded  all  negocia- 
tion.  The  ignominious  terms  of  peace  were  rejected  with  difdain. 
One  of  the  ambafladors  of  the  tyrant  was  difmifled  with  the  haughty 

anfwer 
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answer  of  Conftantius;  his  colleagues,  as  unworthy  of  privileges  of  C^^TP' 

the  law  of  nations,  were  put  in  irons ;  and  the  contending  powers  1  ' 

prepared  to  wage  an  implacable  war  7S. 

Such  was  the  conduct,  and  fuch  perhaps  was  the  duty,  of  the  Depofes  Ve- 
brother  of  Conftans  towards  the  perfidious  ufurper  of  Gaul.  The  a^d^o, 
fituation  and  character  of  Vetranio  admitted  of  milder  meafures  ;  and  Dec* 2S' 
the  policy  of  the  eaftern  emperor  was  directed  to  difunite  his  anta- 
gonifts,  and  to  feparate  the  forces  of  Illyricum  from  the  caufe  of 
rebellion.  It  was  an  eafy  talk  to  deceive  the  franknefs  and  fimplicity 
of  Vetranio,  who,  fluctuating  fome  time  between  the  oppofite  views 
of  honour  and  intereft,  difplayed  to  the  world  the  infincerity  of  his 
temper,  and  was  infenfibly  engaged  in  the  fnares  of  an  artful  nego- 
ciation.  Conftantius  acknowledged  him  as  a  legitimate  and  equal 
colleague  in  the  empire,  on  condition  that  he  would  renounce  his 
difgraceful  alliance  with  Magnentius,  and  appoint  a  place  of  inter- 
view on  the  frontiers  of  their  refpective  provinces;  where  they  might 
pledge  their  friendfhip  by  mutual  vows  of  fidelity,  and  regulate  by 
common  confent  the  future  operations  of  the  civil  war.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  agreement,  Vetranio  advanced  to  the  city  of  Sardica76, 
at  the  head  of  twenty  thoufand  horfe,  and  of  a  more  numerous  body 
of  infantiy ;  a  power  fo  far  fuperior  to  the  forces  of  Conftantius, 
that  the  Illyrian  emperor  appeared  to  command  the  life  and  fortunes 
of  his  rival,  who,  depending  on  the  fuccefs  of  his  private  negocia- 
tions,  had  feduced  the  troops,  and  undermined  the  throne,  of  Ve- 
tranio. The  chiefs,  who  had  fecretly  embraced  the  party  of  Con- 
ftantius, prepared  in  his  favour  a  public  fpectacle,  calculated  to  dif- 

75  See  Peter  the  Patrician,  in  the  Ex-  Sophia,  appears  better  fuited  to  this  inter- 
cerpta  Legationum,  p.  27.  view  than  the  fituation  of  either  NairTus  or 

76  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  16.    The  Sirmium,  where  it  is  piaced  by  Jerom,  Su- 
pofition  of  Sardica,  near  the  modern  city  of  crates,  and  Sozoraen. 
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CHAP.   COver  and  inflame  the  paffions  of  the  multitude  11 .    The  united  armies 

XVIII.  ... 
v,  -t  f  were  commanded  to  affemble  in  a  large  plain  near  the  city.    In  the 

centre,  according  to  the  rules  of  ancient  difcipline,  a  military  tri- 
bunal, or  rather  fcaffcld,  was  erefted,  from  whence  the  emperors 
were  accuftomed,  on  folemn  and  important  occafions,  to  harangue 
the  troops.  The  well-ordered  ranks  of  Romans  and  Barbarians, 
with  drawn  fwords,  or  with  erected  fpears,  the  fquadrons  of  cavalry, 
and  the  cohorts  of  infantry,  diftinguimed  by  the  variety  of  their 
arms  and  enfigns,  formed  an  immenfe  circle  round  the  tribunal  ; 
and  the  attentive  filence  which  they  preferved  was  fometimes  inter- 
rupted by  loud  burfts  of  clamour  or  of  applaufe.  In  the  prefence  of 
this  formidable  affembly,  the  two  emperors  were  called  upon  to  ex- 
plain the  fituation  of  public  affairs  :  the  precedency  of  rank  was 
yielded  to  the  royal  birth  of  Conftantius ;  and  though  he  was  indif- 
ferently fkilled  in  the  arts  of  rhetoric,  he  acquitted  himfelf,  under 
thefe  difficult  circumftances,  with  firmnefs,  dexterity,  and  eloquence. 
The  firft  part  of  his  oration  feemed  to  be  pointed  only  againft  the 
tyrant  of  Gaul  ;  but  while  he  tragically  lamented  the  cruel  murder 
of  Conftans,  he  infinuated,  that  none,  except  a  brother,  could  claim 
a  right  to  the  fucceflion  of  his  brother.  He  difplayed,  with  fome 
complacency,  the  glories  of  his  Imperial  race  ;  and  recalled  to  the 
memory  of  the  troops,  the  valour,  the  triumphs,  the  liberality  of 
the  great  Conftantine,  to  whofe  fons  they  had  engaged  their  al- 
legiance by  an  oath  of  fidelity,  which  the  ingratitude  of  his  moft 
favoured  fervants  had  tempted  them  to  violate.  The  officers,  who 
furrounded  the  tribunal,  and  were  inftructed  to  act  their  parts  in 
this  extraordinary  fcene,  confeffed  the  irrefiftible  power  of  reafon 
and  eloquence,  by  faluting  the  emperor  Conftantius  as  their  lawful 

77  See  the  two  firft  orations  of  Julian,  par-    to  illuftrate  the  diffufe,  but  vague,  defcrip- 
ticularly  p.  3 1 . ;  and  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  122.    tions  of  the  orator. 
The  diftinft  narrative  of  the  hiftorian  ferves 

fovereign. 
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fovereign.    The  contagion  of  loyalty  and  repentance  was  commu-  C^1^P' 

nicated  from  rank  to  rank ;  till  the  plain  of  Sardica  refounded  with   v  /  1 

the  univerfal  acclamation  of  "  Away  with  thefe  upftart  ufurpers ! 
"  Long  life  and  victory  to  the  fon  of  Conftantine  !  Under  his  ban- 
"  ners  alone  we  will  fight  and  conquer."  The  Ihout  of  thoufands, 
their  menacing  geftures,  the  fierce  clafhing  of  their  arms,  aftonifhed 
and  fubdued  the  courage  of  Vetranio,  who  flood,  amidft  the  de- 
fection of  his  followers,  in  anxious  and  filent  fufpence.  Inflead  of 
embracing  the  laft  refuge  of  generous  defpair,  he  tamely  fubmitted 
to  his  fate  ;  and  taking  the  diadem  from  his  head,  in  the  view  of 
both  armies,  fell  proftrate  at  the  feet  of  his  conqueror.  Conftantius 
ufed  his  victory  with  prudence  and  moderation  ;  and  raifing  from 
the  ground  the  aged  fuppliant,  whom  he  affected  to  ftyie  by  the 
endearing  name  of  Father,  he  gave  him  his  hand  to  defcend  from 
the  throne.  The  city  of  Prufa  was  affigned  for  the  exile  or  retire- 
ment of  the  abdicated  monarch,  who  lived  fix  years  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  eafe  and  affluence.  He  often  exprefTed  his  grateful  fenfe  of 
the  goodnefs  of  Conftantius,  and,  with  a  very  amiable  fimplicity, 
advifed  his  benefactor  to  refign  the  fceptre  of  the  world,  and  to  feek 
for  content  (where  alone  it  could  be  found)  in  the  peaceful  obfeurity 
of  a  private  condition  7\ 

The  behaviour  of  Conftantius  on  this  memorable  occafion  was  Makes  war 
celebrated  with  fome  appearance  of  juffice  ;  and  his  courtiers  com-  nfntius,  * 
pared  the  ftudied  orations  which  a  Pericles  or  a  Demofthenes  ad- 
drefTed  to  the  populace  of  Athens,  with  the  victorious  eloquence 
which  had  perfuaded  an  armed  multitude  to  defert  and  depofe  the 
object  of  their  partial  choice  79.     The  approaching  contcft,  with 

Magnentius 

78  The  younger  Vittor  a  Signs  to  his  exile    Vetranio  was,  indeed,  prope  ad  ftukitiam 
the  emphatical  appellation  of  "  Voluptarium  fimpliciflimus. 

"  otiuin."     Socrates  (1.  ii.   c.  28.)  is  the       79  Eum  Conftantius  facundix  vi 

voucher  for  the  correfpondence  with  the  em-  dejefturn  Imperio  in  privatum  otium  removit. 
peror,  which  would  feem  to  prove,   that    Qua;  gloria  poll  natum  Iniperium  foli  pro- 
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Magnentius  was  of  a  more  ferious  and  bloody  kind.  The  tyrant 
advanced  by  rapid  marches  to  encounter  Conftantius,  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army,  compofed  of  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  of  Franks  and 
Saxons  ;  of  thofe  provincials  who  fupplied  the  ftrength  of  the  legions, 
and  of  thofe  barbarians  who  were  dreaded  as  the  moft  formidable 
enemies  of  the  republic.  The  fertile  plains  so  of  the  Lower  Pannonia, 
between  the  Drave,  the  Save,  and  the  Danube,  prefented  a  fpacious 
theatre  ;  and  the  operations  of  the  civil  war  were  protracted  during 
the  fummer  months  by  the  fkill  or  timidity  of  the  combatants  8\ 
Conftantius  had  declared  his  intention  of  deciding  the  quarrel  in  the 
fields  of  Cibalis,  a  name  that  would  animate  his  troops  by  the  re- 
membrance of  the  victory  which,  on  the  fame  aufpicious  ground, 
had  been  obtained  by  the  arms  of  his  father  Conftantine.  Yet,  by 
the  impregnable  fortifications  with  which  the  emperor  encompafTed 
his  camp,  he  appeared  to  decline,  rather  than  to  invite,  a  general 
engagement.  It  was  the  object  of  Magnentius  to  tempt  or  to  com- 
pel his  adverfary  to  relinquifh  this  advantageous  pofition ;  and  he 
employed,  with  that  view,  the  various  marches,  evolutions,  and 
ftratagems,  which  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  could  fuggeft  to 
an  experienced  officer.  He  carried  by  alTault  the  important  town  of 
Sifcia  ;  made  an  attack  on  the  city  of  Sirmium,  which  lay  in  the  rear 
of  the  Imperial  camp  ;  attempted  to  force  a  palfage  over  the  Save 
into  the  eaftern  provinces  of  Illyricum  ;  and  cut  in  pieces  a  numerous 
detachment,  which  he  had  allured  into  the  narrow  paffes  of  Adarne. 

ceflit  eloquio  clementiaque,   &c.    Aurelius  and  obferves,  that  the  height  of  the  grafs 

Victor.    Julian,  and  Themiftius  (Orat.  iii.  was  fufficient  to  conceal  a  loaded  waggon 

and  iv.),  adorn  this  exploit  with  all  the  arti-  from  his  fight.    See  likewife  Browne's  Tra- 

ficial  and  gaudy  colouring   of  their  rhe-  vels,  in  Harris's  Collection,  vol.  ii.  p.  762, 

toric.  &c 

80  Bufbequius    (p.  112.)   traverfed   the  81  Zofimus  gives  a  very  large  account  of 

Lower  Hungary  and  Sclavonia  at  a  time  the  war,  and  the  negotiation  (1.  ii.  p.  123 — 

when  they  were  reduced  almoft  to  a  defert,  130.).    But  as  he  neither  (hews  himfelf  a 

by  the  reciprocal  hollilities  of  the  Turks  and  foldier  nor  a  politician,  his  narrative  muft  be 

Chriftians.    Yet  he  mentions  with  admira-  weighed  with  attention,  and  received  with 

tion  the  unconquerable  fertility  of  the  foil ;  caution. 

During 
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During  the  greater  part  of  the  fummer,  the  tyrant  of  Gaul  {hewed   c  ^  A  P. 

himfelf  matter  of  the  field.    The  troops  of  Conftantius  were  haraflcd   \  v  1 

and  difpirited  ;  his  reputation  declined  in  the  eye  of  the  world  ;  and 
his  pride  condefcended  to  folicit  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  would 
have  refigned  to  the  affaffin  of  Conftans  the  fovereignty  of  the  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Alps.  Thefe  offers  were  enforced  by  the  eloquence 
of  Philip,  the  Imperial  ambaffador  ;  and  the  council  as  well  as  the 
army  of  Magnentius  were  difpofed  to  accept  them.  But  the  haughty 
ufurper,  carelefs  of  the  remonflrances  of  his  friends,  gave  orders 
that  Philip  mould  be  detained  as  a  captive,  or  at  leaft  as  a  hoftage ; 
while  he  difpatched  an  officer  to  reproach  Conftantius  with  the  weak- 
nefs  of  his  reign,  and  to  infult  him  by  the  promife  of  a  pardon,  if 
he  would  inftantly  abdicate  the  purple.  "  That  he  mould  confide  in 
"  the  juftice  of  his  caufe,  and  the  protection  of  an  avenging  Deity," 
was  the  only  anfwer  which  honour  permitted  the  emperor  to  return. 
But  he  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  difficulties  of  his  fituation,  that  he 
no  longer  dared  to  retaliate  the  indignity  which  had  been  offered  to 
his  reprefentative.  The  negociation  of  Philip  was  not,  however, 
ineffectual ;  fince  he  determined  Sylvanus  the  Frank,  a  general  of 
merit  and  reputation,  to  defert  with  a  confiderable  body  of  cavalry, 
a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Murfa. 

The  city  of  Murfa,  or  EfTek,  celebrated  in  modern  times  for  a  Battle  of 
bridge  of  boats  five  miles  in  length,  over  the  river  Drave,  and  the  a^Vi, 
adjacent  moraffes  8*,  has  been  always  confidered  as  a  place  of  im-  SePt'  28> 
portance  in  the  wars  of  Hungary.    Magnentius  directing  his  march 
towards  Murfa,  fet  fire  to  the  gates,  and,  by  a  fudden  aflault,  had 
almoft  fcaled  the  walls  of  the  town.    The  vigilance  of  the  garrifon 

This  remarkable   bridge,   which  is    of  his  armies  into  Hungary.    See  Browne's 
flanked  with  towers,  and  fupported  on  large    Travels,   and  Bufching's  Syftem  of  Geo- 
wooden  piles,  was  conftructed,  A.  D.  1566,    graphy,  vol.  ii.  p..  90. 
by  Sultan  Soliman,  to  facilitate  the  march 

extiheuilhed 
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C  H  A  P.   extiniruifhed  the  flames;  the  approach  of  Conftantius  left  him  no  time 
xvirr.  b  -  Vr 

v— — to  continue  the  operations  of  the  fiege  ;  and  the  emperor  loon  re- 
moved the  only  obftacle  that  could  embarrafs  his  motions,  by  forcing 
a  body  of  troops  which  had  taken  poll  in  an  adjoining  amphitheatre. 
The  field  of  battle  round  Murfa  was  a  naked  and  level  plain  :  on  this 
ground  the  army  of  3enft  antius  formed,  with  the  Drave  on  their 
right ;  while  their  left,  either  from  the  nature  of  their  difpcfition,  or 
from  the  fuperiority  of  their  cavalry,  extended  for  beyond  the  right 
flank  of  Magnentius  8\    The  troops  on  both  fides  remained  under 
arms  in  anxious  expectation  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  the  fon  of  Conftantine,  after  animating  his  foldiers  by  ah 
eloquent  fpeech,  retired  into  a  church  at  fome  diftance  from  the  field 
of  battle,  and  committed  to  his  generals  the  conduct  of  this  decifive 
day  s+.    They  deferved  his  confidence  by  the  valour  and  military 
fkill  which  they  exerted.    They  wifely  began  the  action  upon  the 
left;  and  advancing  their  whole  wing  of  cavalry  in  an  oblique  line, 
they  fuddenly  wheeled  it  on  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
unprepared  to  refift  the  impetuofity  of  their  charge.    But  the  Ro- 
mans of  the  Weft  foon  rallied,  by  the  habits  of  difcipline ;  and  the 
Barbarians  of  Germany  fupported  the  renown  of  their  national 
bravery.    The  engagement  foon  became  general ;  was  maintained 
with  various  and  fingular  turns  of  fortune;  and  fcarcely  ended  with 
the  darknefs  of  the  night.    The  fignal  victory  which  Conftantius 
obtained  is  attributed  to  the  arms  of  his  cavalry.    His  cuirafliers  are 
defcribed  as  fo  many  mafly  ftatues  of  fteel,  glittering  with  their  fcaly 

83  This  pofition,  and  the  fubfequent  evo-  the  battle.  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hift.  des 
lutions,  are  clearly,  though  concifely,  de-  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  mo.)  very  pro- 
fcribed  by  Julian,  Orat.  i.  p.  36.  perly  remarks  the  filence  of  Julian  with  re- 

84  Sulpicius  Severus,  1.  ii.  p.  405.  The  gard  to  the  perfonal  prowefs  of  Conftantius 
emperor  pafled  the  day  in  prayer  with  Va-  in  the  battle  of  Murfa.  The  filence  of 
lens,  the  Arian  bifhop  of  Murfa,  who  gained  flattery  is  fometimes  equal  to  the  moft  po- 
his  confidence  by  announcing  the  fuccefs  of  fitive  and  authentic  evidence. 

6  armour, 
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armour,  and  breaking  with  their  ponderous  lances  the  firm  array  of  c  H  A  p- 
the  Gallic  legions.  As  foon  as  the  legions  gave  way,  the  lighter  and 
more  active  fquadrons  of  the  fecond  line  rode  fword  in  hand  into  the 
intervals,  and  completed  the  diforder.  In  the  mean  while,  the  huge 
bodies  of  the  Germans  were  expofed  almoft  naked  to  the  dexterity  of 
the  oriental  archers  ;  and  whole  troops  of  thofe  barbarians  were  urged 
by  anguifh  and  defpair  to  precipitate  themfelves  into  the  broad  and 
rapid  ftream  of  the  Drave85.  The  number  of  the  flain  was  computed 
at  fifty-four  thoufand  men,  and  the  fiaughter  of  the  conquerors  was 
more  confiderable  than  that  of  the  vanquifhed  86 ;  a  circumflance 
which  proves  the  obftinacy  of  the  conteft,  and  juftifies  the  obferva- 
tion  of  an  ancient  writer,  that  the  forces  of  the  empire  were  con- 
fumed  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Murfa,  by  the  lofs  of  a  veteran  army, 
fufficient  to  defend  the  frontiers,  or  to  add  new  triumphs  to 
the  glory  of  Rome  8\  Notwithstanding  the  invectives  of  a  fervile 
orator,  there  is  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  believe  that  the  tyrant  deferted 
his  own  ftandard  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  He  feems 
to  have  dilplayed  the  virtues  of  a  general  and  of  a  foldier  till  the  day 
was  irrecoverably  loft,  and  his  camp  in  the  pofTeflion  of  the  enemy. 
Magnentius  then  confulted  his  fafety,  and  throwing  away  the  Im- 
perial ornaments,  efcaped  with  fome  difficulty  from  the  purfuit  of 

.  85  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  36,  37, ;  and  Orat.  rant's  army  mud  have  been  miftaken,  either 

ii.  p.  59,  60.     Zonaras,   torn.  ii.    1.  xiii,  by  the  author  or  his  tranferibers.  Magnen- 

p.  17.    Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  130  —  133.    The  tius  had  collected  the  whole  force  of  the  Weft* 

laft  of  thefe  celebrates  the  dexterity  of  the  Romans  and  Barbarians,  into  one  formidable 

archer  Menelaus,  who  could  difcharge  three  body,  which  cannot  fairly  be  eitimated  at 

arrows  at  the  fame  time;    an  advantage  lefs  than   100,000  men.     Julian.  Orat.  h 

which,  according  to  his  apprehenfion  of  mi-  p.  34,  35. 

litary  affairs,  materially  contributed  to  the       87   Ingentes  R.  I.  vires  ea  dimicatione 

viclory  of  Conftantius.  "  confumptae  funt,  ad  quaelibet  bella  externa 

*6   According  to  Zonaras,   Conftantius,  idoneae,  qua?  multum  triumphorum  portent 

out  of  80,000  men,  loft  30,000  ;  and  Mag-  fecuritatifque  conferre.     Eutropius,  x.  13. 

nentius  loft  24,000  out  of  36,000.    The  The  younger  Victor  expreffes  himfclf  to  the 

other  articles  of  this  account  feem  probable  fame  efFrft. 
and  authentic  ;   but  the  numbers  of  the  ty- 

Vol.  II.  R  die 
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CHAP.   t'ne  light  horfe,  who  inceflantly  followed  his  rapid  flight  from  the 

i..  -v  1  banks  of  the  Drave  to  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps  83. 

Conqueft  of  The  approach  of  winter  fupplied  the  indolence  of  Conftantius  with 
a!  d'.  352.  fpecious  reafons  for  deferring  the  profecution  of  the  war  till  the  enfuing 
fpring.  Magnentius  had  fixed  his  refidence  in  the  city  of  Aquileia, 
and  fhewed  a  feeming  refolution  to  difpute  the  pafiage  of  the  mountains 
and  moraffes  which  fortified  the  confines  of  the  Venetian  province. 
The  furprifal  of  a  caftle  in  the  Alps  by  the  fecret  march  of  the  Im- 
perialifts,  could  fcarcely  have  determined  him  to  relinquiih  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Italy,  if  the  inclinations  of  the  people  had  fupported  the 
caufe  of  their  tyrant 89.  But  the  memory  of  the  cruelties  exercifed 
by  his  minifters,  after  the  unfuccefsful  revolt  of  Nepotian,  had  left 
a  deep  impreffion  of  horror  and  refentment  on  the  minds  of  the  Ro- 
mans. That  rafh  youth,  the  fon  of  the  princefs  Eutropia,  and  the 
nephew  of  Conftantine,  had  feen  with  indignation  the  fceptre  of  the 
Weft  ufurped  by  a  perfidious  barbarian.  Arming  a  defperate  troop 
of  (laves  and  gladiators,  he  overpowered  the  feeble  guard  of  the  do- 
meftic  tranquillity  of  Rome,  received  the  homage  of  the  fenate,  and 
affuming  the  title  of  Auguftus,  precarioufly  reigned  during  a  tumult 
of  twenty-eight  days.  The  march  of  fome  regular  forces  put  an  end 
to  his  ambitious  hopes  :  the  rebellion  was  extinguiftied  in  the  blood 
of  Nepotian,  of  his  mother  Eutropia,  and  of  his  adherents  ;  and  the 
profcription  was  extended  to  all  who  had  contracted  a  fatal  alliance 
with  the  name  and  family  of  Conftantine  90 .  But  as  foon  as  Con- 
ftantius,. 

58  On  this  occafion,  we  mull  prefer  the    verned  by  nature  or  by  art  ?  I  ftiould  incline 
unfufpe&ed  teftimony  of  Zofimus  and  Zo-    for  the  latter. 

naras  to  the  flattering  aflertions  of  Julian.  89  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  38,  39.  In  that 
The  younger  Victor  paints  the  character  of  place,  however,  as  well  as  in  Oration  ii. 
Magnentius  in  a  Angular  light :  "  Sermonis  p.  97.  he  inlinuates  the  general  difpofition. 
acer,  animi  tumidi,  et  immodice  timidus  ;  of  the  fenate,  the  people,  and  the  foldiers  of 
artifex.tamen  ad  occultandam  audaciae  fpe-  Italy,  towards  the  party  of  the  emperor, 
cie  formidinem."  Is  it  moll  likely  that  in  90  The  elder  Viftor  defcribes  in  apathetic 
the  battle  of  Murfa  his  behaviour  was  go-    manner  th-e  miferable  condition  of  Rome  : 

"  Cujus 
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ftantius,  after  the  battle  of  Murfa,  became  matter  of  the  fea-coaft  of  C  H  A  P. 

A.  V  111. 

Dalmatia,  a  band  of  noble  exiles,  who  had  ventured  to  equip  a  fleet  <•  „  1 

in  fome  harbour  of  the  Hadriatic,  fought  protection  and  revenge  in 
his  victorious  camp.  By  their  fecret  intelligence  with  their  country- 
men, Rome  and  the  Italian  cities  were  perfuaded  to  difplay  the 
banners  of  Conftantius  on  their  walls.  The  grateful  veterans,  en- 
riched by  the  liberality  of  the  father,  fignalized  their  gratitude  and 
loyalty  to  the  fon.  The  cavalry,  the  legions,  and  the  auxiliaries  of 
-Italy,  renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Conftantius ;  and  the 
ufurper,  alarmed  by  the  general  defertion,  was  compelled,  with  the 
remains  of  his  faithful  troops,  to  retire  beyond  the  Alps  into  the 
provinces  of  Gaul.  The  detachments,  however,  which  were  or- 
dered either  to  prefs  or  to  intercept  the  flight  of  Magnentius,  con- 
ducted themfelves  with  the  ufual  imprudence  of  fuccefs ;  and  al- 
lowed him,  in  the  plains  of  Pavia,  an  opportunity  of  turning  on  his 
purfuers,  and  of  gratifying  his  defpair  by  the  carnage  of  a  ufelefs 
victory  9\ 

The  pride  of  Magnentius  was  reduced,  by  repeated  misfortunes*,  Laft  defeat 
to  fue,  and  to  fue  in  vain,  for  peace.    He  firft  difpatched  a  fenator,  Magnentius^ 
in  whofe  abilities  he  confided,  and  afterwards  feveral  bifhops,  whofe  ^'DV53' 

'  r  '  Auguit  10. 

holy  character  might  obtain  a  more  favourable  audience,  with  the 
offer  of  refigning  the  purple,  and  the  promife  of  devoting  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  the  fervice  of  the  emperor.  But  Conftantius, 
though  he  granted  fair  terms  of  pardon  and  reconciliation  to  all  who 
abandoned  the  ftandard  of  rebellion  91,  avowed  his  inflexible  refolu- 

"  Cujus  ftolidum  ingenium  adeo  P.  R.  pa-       91  Zofim.  1.  ii.  p.  133.    Victor  in  Epi- 

tribufque  exitio  fuit,  uti  paffim  domus,  fora,  tome.    The  panegyrifts  of  Conftantius,  with 

viae,    templaque,    cruore,     cadaveribufque  their  ufual  candour,  forget  to  mention  this 

opplerentur  buftorum  modo."     Athanafms  accidental  defeat. 

(torn.  i.  p.  677.)  deplores  the  fate  of  feveral       91  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  I.  xiii.  p.  17.  Ju- 

iiluftrious  victims,  and  Julian  (Orat.  ii.  p.  58.)  lian,  in  feveral  places  of  the  two  orations, 

execrates  the  cruelty  of  Marcellinus,  the  im-  expatiates  on  the  clemency  of  Conftantius  to 

.placable  enemy  of  the  houfe  of  Conftantine.  the  rebels. 
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tion  to  inflict  a  juft  punifihment  on  the  crimes  of  an  aflaffin,  whom 
he  prepared  to  overwhelm  on  every  fide  by  the  effort  of  his  victo- 
rious arms.  An  Imperial  fleet  acquired  the  eafy  pofTeffion  of  Africa 
and  Spain,  confirmed  the  wavering  faith  of  the  Moorifh  nations, 
and  landed  a  confiderable  force,  which  pafied  the  Pyrenees,  and 
advanced  towards  Lyons,  the  laft  and  fatal  ftation  of  Magnentius  93. 
The  temper  of  the  tyrant,  which  was  never  inclined  to  clemency, 
was  urged  by  diftrefs  to  exercife  every  act  of  oppreilion  which  could 
extort  an  immediate  fupply  from  the  cities  of  Gaul  9\  Their  pa- 
tience was  at  length  exhaufled ;  and  Treves,  the  feat  of  Prsetorian 
government,  gave  the  fignal  of  revolt,  by  fhutting  her  gates  againft 
Decentius,  who  had  been  raifed  by  his  brother  to  the  rank  either  of 
Csefar  or  of  Auguftus95.  From  Treves,  Decentius  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  Sens,  where  he  was  foon  furrounded  by  an  army  of  Ger- 
mans, whom  the  pernicious  arts  of  Conftantius  had  introduced  into 
the  civil  diffenfions  of  Rome  96.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Imperial 
troops  forced  the  paffages  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  in  the  bloody 
combat  of  Mount  Seleucus  irrevocably  fixed  the  title  of  Rebels  on 
the  party  of  Magnentius  97 .  He  was  unable  to  bring  another  army* 
into  the  field  ;  the  fidelity  of  his  guards  was  corrupted  ;  and  when 
he  appeared  in  public  to  animate  them  by  his  exhortations,  he  was 


93  Zcfim.  II. it.  p.  133.  Julian.  Orat.  i. 
p.  40.   ii.  p.  74. 

94  Ammian.  xv.  6.  Zofim.  1.  ii.  p.  133:. 
Julian,  who  (Orat.  i.  p.  40.)  inveighs 
againft  the  cruel  effects  of  the  tyrant's  de- 
fpair,  mentions  (Orat.  i.  p.  34.)  the  oppref- 
live  edifts  which  were  dictated  by  his  neceih- 
ties,  or  by  his  avarice.  His  fubjefts  were 
compelled  to  purchafe  the  Imperial  demefnes ; 
a  doubtful  and  dangerous  fpecies  of  property, 
which,  in  cafe  of  a  revolution,  might  be  im- 
puted to  them  as  a  treafonable  ufurpation. 

95  The  medals  of  Magnentius  celebrate 
the  victories  of  the  i<wo  Augufti,  and  of  the 
Cxfar,    The  Caefar  was  another  brother, 


named  Defiderius.  See  Tillemont,  Hift. 
des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  757. 

96  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  40.  ii.  p.  74.  with- 
Spanheim,  p.  263.  His  Commentary  il- 
luftrates  the  tranfaclions  of  this  civil  war. 
Mons  Seleuci  was  a  fmall  place  in  the  Cot- 
tian Alps,  a  few  miles  diftant  from  Vapin- 
cum,  or  Gap,  an  epifcopal  city  of  Dauphine. 
See  d'Anville  Notice  de  la  Gaule,  p.  464. ; 
and  Longuerue  Defcription  de  la  France, 
P-  327- 

97  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  134.  Liban.  Orat.  x. 
p.  268,  269.  The  latter  moft  vehemently 
arraigns  this  cruel  and  felfilh  policy  of  Con- 
ftantius. 

faluted 
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faluted  with  an  unanimous  fhout  of  "  Long  live  the  emperor  Con-   cJf:\tui  P' 

M  ftantius  !"    The  tyrant,  who  perceived  that  they  were  preparing   <  * — j 

to  deferve  pardon  and  rewards  by  the  facrifice  of  the  moft  obnoxious 
criminal,  prevented  their  defign  by  falling  on  his  fword  93  ;  a  death 
more  eafy  and  more  honourable  than  he  could  hope  to  obtain  from 
the  hands  of  an  enemy,  whofe  revenge  would  have  been  coloured  with 
the  fpecious  pretence  of  juftice  and  fraternal  piety.    The  example 
of  filicide  was  imitated  by  Decentius,  who  ftrangled  himfelf  on  the 
news  of  his  brother's  death.    The  author  of  the  confpiracy,  Mar- 
cellinus,  had  long  fmce  difappeared  in  the  battle  of  Murfa      and  the 
public  tranquillity  was  confirmed  by  the  execution  of  the  furviving 
leaders  of  a  guilty  and  unfuccefsful  faction.    A  fevere  inquilition 
was  extended  over  all  who,  either  from  choice  or  from  compulfion, 
had  been  involved  in  the  caufe  of  rebellion.    Paul,  furnamed  Catena 
from  his  fuperior  {kill  in  the  judicial  exercife  of  tyranny,  was  lent  to 
explore  the  latent  remains  of  the  confpiracy  in  the  remote  province  of 
Britain.    The  honeft  indignation  expreffed  by  Martin,  vice-pnefecl 
of  the  ifland,  was  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  his  own  guilt ;  and 
the  governor  was  urged  to  the  neceffity  of  turning  againlt  his  breaft 
the  fword  with  which  he  had  been  provoked  to  wound  the  Imperial 
minifter.    The  moft  innocent  fubjecT:s  of  the  Weft  were  expofed  to 
exile  and  confifcation,  to  death  and  torture  ;   and  as  the  timid  are 
•always  cruel,  the  mind  of  Conftantius  was  inacceffiblc  to  mercy100. 

98  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  40.    Zofimus,  1.  ii.  99  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  58,  59.)  feems  at  a 

p.  134.     Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  32.     Sozomen,  lofs  to  determine,  whether  he  inflicted  on  him- 

1.  iv.  c.  7.     The  yoonger  Victor  defcribes  felf  the  punifhment  of  his  crimes,  whetherhe 

his  death  with  fome  horrid  circumftances :  was  drowned  in  the  Drave,  or  whether  he 

TransfoiTo  latere,  ut  erat  vafti  corporis,  vul-  was  carried  by  the  avenging  daemons  from 

nere  naribufque  et  ore  cruorem  effundens,  the  field  of  battle  to  his  delHned  place  of 

exfpiravit.    If  we  can  give  credit  to  Zonaras,  eternal  tortures, 

the  tyrant,  before  he  expired,  had  the  plea-  ,co  Ammian.  xiv.  5.  xxi.  16. 
fure  of  murdering  with  his  own  hands  his 
mother  and  bis  brother  Defideiius. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


Conftantius  fole  Emperor. — Elevation  and  Death  of  Galium. 
— Danger  and  Elevation  of  "Julian, — Sarmatian  and 
Perfia?i  Wars. — FiBories  of  full  an  in  Gaul. 

C  XIX  P    '  I  ^  ^  ^  divided  provinces  of  the  empire  were  again  united  by  the 

•  ^  '     JL     victory  of  Conftantius  ;  but  as  that  feeble  prince  was  defti- 

et-.nuchs.  6  tute  of  perfonal  merit,  either  in  peace  or  war ;  as  he  feared  his 
generals,  and  diftrufted  his  minifters ;  the  triumph  of  his  arms 
ferved  only  to  eftabliih  the  reign  of  the  eunuchs  over  the  Roman 
world.  Thofe  unhappy  beings,  the  antient  production  of  Orien- 
tal jealoufy  and  defpotifm  were  introduced  into  Greece  and  Rome 
^by  the  contagion  of  Afiatic  luxury1.  Their  progrefs  was  rapid  ;  and 
the  eunuchs,  who,  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  had  been  abhorred,  as  the 
monftrous  retinue  of  an  Egyptian  queen  3,  were  gradually  admitted 
into  the  families  of  matrons,  of  fenators,  and  of  the  emperors  them- 


■  Amm-ianus  '(1.  xiv.  c.  6.)  imputes  the  firit 
prattice  of  caftration  to  the  cruel  ingenuity 
of  Semiramis,  v/ho  is  fuppofed  to  have  reigned 
above  nineteen  hundred  years  before  Chrift. 
The  ufe  of  eunuchs  is  of  high  antiquity, 
both  in  Afia  and  Egypt.  They  are  mentioned 
in  the  law  of  Mofes,  Deuteron.  xxiii.  i. 
See  Goguet,  Origines  des  Loix,  &c.  Part  i. 
J.  i.  c.  3. 

*  Eunuchum  dixti  velle  te  ; 

Quia  folas  utuntur  his  regina:  

Terent.  Eunuch,  acti.  fcene  2. 


This  play  is  tranflated  from  Menander,  and 
the  original  mult  have  appeared  foon  after  the 
ealtern  conquefts  of  Alexander. 

3  Miles  .  .  fpadonibus 

Servire  rugofis  poteft. 

Horat.  Carm.  v.  9.  and  Dacier  ad  loc. 

By  the  wor&fpado,  the  Romans  very  for- 
cibly exprelTed  their  abhorrence  of  this  mu- 
tilated condition.  The  Greek  appellation  of 
eunuchs,  which  infenfibly  prevailed,  had 
a  milder  found,  and  a  more  ambiguous 
fenfe. 


felves. 
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felves  4.  Reftrained  by  the  fevere  edicts  of  Domitian  and  Nerva  5, 
cherifhed  by  the  pride  of  Diocletian,  reduced  to  an  humble  ftation 
by  the  prudence  of  Conftantine  6,  they  multiplied  in  the  palaces  of 
his  degenerate  fons,  and  infenfibly  acquired  the  knowledge,  and  at 
length  the  direction,  of  the  fecret  councils  of  Conftantius.  The 
averfion  and  contempt  which  mankind  has  fo  uniformly  entertained 
for  that  imperfect  fpecies,  appears  to  have  degraded  their  character, 
and  to  have  rendered  them  almoft  as  incapable  as  they  were  fuppo- 
fed  to  be,  of  conceiving  any  generous  fentiment,  or  of  performing 
any  worthy  action7.  But  the  eunuchs  were  fkilled  in  the  arts  of 
flattery  and  intrigue  ;  and  they  alternately  governed  the  mind  of 
Conftantius  by  his  fears,  his  indolence,  and  his  vanity8.  Whilft  he 
viewed  in  a  deceitful  mirror  the  fair  appearance  of  public  prosperity, 
he  fupinely  permitted  them  to  intercept  the  complaints  of  the  injured 


CHAP. 

XIX. 
u — . — 


4  We  need  only  mention  Pofides,  a  freed- 
man  and  eunuch  of  Claudius,  in  whofe  fa- 
vour the  emperor  proftituted  fome  of  the  moft 
honourable  rewards  of  military  valour.  See 
Sueton.  in  Claudio,  c.  28.  Pofides  employed 
a  great  part  of  his  wealth  in  building. 

Lit  Spado  vincebat  Capitolia  noftra 
Pofides. 

Juvenal.  Sat.  xiv. 

5  Caftrari  mares  vetuit.  Sueton.  in  Domi- 
tian. c.  7.  See  Dion.  CafTius,  1.  lxvii.  p. 
1 107.  1.  Ixviii.  p.  1 1 19. 

6  There  is  a  pallage  in  the  Auguftan  hiftory, 
p.  137,  in  which  Lampridius,  whilft  he 
praifes  Alexander  Severus  and  Conftantine 
for  reftraining  the  tyranny  of  the  eunuchs, 
deplores  the  mifchiefs  which  they  occasioned 
in  other  reigns.  Hue  accedit  quod  eunuchos 
nec  in  confiliisnec  in  minifteriis  habuit ;  qui 
foli  principes  perdunt,  dum  eos  more  gentium 
aut  regum  Perfarum  volunt  vivere  ;  qui  a  po- 
pulo  etiam  amiciflimum  femovent ;  qui  inter- 
mintii  funt,  aliud  quam  refpondetur  referen- 
tes;  claudentes  principem  fuum,  et  r.gentes 
ante  omnia  ne  quid  fciat. 


7  Xenophon  (Cyropcedia,  1.  viii.  p.  540.)" 
has  ftated  the  fpecious  reafons  which  engaged 
Cyrus  to  entruft  his  perfon  to  the  guard  of 
eunuchs.  He  had  obferved  in  animals,  that 
although  the  practice  of  caftration  might  tame 
their  ungovernable  fiercenefs,  it  did  not  di- 
minifh  their  ftrength  or  fpirit;  and  he  per- 
fuaded  himfelf,  thatthofe  who  were  feparated 
from  the  reft  of  human  kind,  woold  be  more 
firmly  attached  to  the  perfon  of  their  bene- 
factor. But  a  long  experience  has  contra- 
dicted the  judgment  of  Cyrus.  Some  parti- 
cular inftances  may  occur  of  eunuchs  diftin- 
guilhed  by  their  fidelity,  their  valour,  and 
their  abilities  ;  but  if  we  examine  the  gene- 
ral hiftory  of  Perfia,  India,  and  China,  w« 
ftiall  find  that  the  power  of  the  eunuchs  has 
uniformly  marked  the  decline  and  fall  of  every 
dynafty. 

8  See  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1.  xxi.  c.  16. 
1.  xxii.  c.  4.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  impar- 
tial hiftory  ferves  to  juftify  the  invectives  of 
Mamertinus,  of  Libanius,  and  of  Julian  him- 
felf, who  have  infulted  the  vices  of  the  court 
of  Conftantius. 


provinces, 
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CHAP,  provinces,  to  accumulate  immenfe  treafures  by  the  fale  of  juftice  and 
i  i  of  honours  ;  to  difgrace  the  raoft  important  dignities,  by  the  pro- 
motion of  thofe  who  had  purchafed  at  their  hands  the  powers 
of  oppreflion  %  and  to  gratify  their  refentment  againft  the  few  in- 
dependent fpirits,  who  arrogantly  refufed  to  folicit  the  protection  of 
Haves.  Of  thefe  flaves  the  moft  diftinguifhed  was  the  chamberlain 
Eufebius,  who  ruled  the  monarch  and  the  palace  with  fuch  abfolute 
fway,  that  Conftantius,  according  to  the  farcafm  of  an  impartial 
hiftorian,  poffefled  fome  credit  with  this  haughty  favourite  '°.  By 
his  artful  fuggeftions,  the  emperor  was  perfuaded  to  fubferibe  the 
condemnation  of  the  unfortunate  Gallus,  and  to  add  a  new  crime  to 
the  long  lift  of  unnatural  murders  which  pollute  the  honour  of  the 
houfe  of  Conftantine. 
Education  of  When  the  two  nephews  of  Conftantine,  Gallus  and  Julian,  were 
Julian]  faved  from  the  fury  of  the  foldiers,  the  former  was  about  twelve,  and 
the  latter  about  fix,  years  of  age  ;  and,  as  the  eldeft  was  thought  to 
be  of  a  fickly  conftitution,  they  obtained  with  the  lefs  difficulty  a 
precarious  and  dependent  life,  from  the  affected  pity  of  Conftantius, 
who  was  fenfible  that  the  execution  of  thefe  helplefs  orphans  would 
have  been  efteemed,  by  all  mankind,  an  act  of  the  moft  deliberate 
■  cruelty".  Different  cities  of  Ionia  and  Bithynia  were  afligned  for 
the  places  of  their  exile  and  education;  but,  as  foon  as  their  growing 
years  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  emperor,  he  judged  it  more  prudent 
ro  fecure  thofe  unhappy  youths  in  fhe  ftrong  caftle  of  Macellum,  near 

5  Aurelius  Vi&or  cenfures  the  negligence  10  Apad  quern  (fi  vere  dici  debeat)  mnltum 

of  his  fovereign  in  chufing  the  governors  of  Conftantius  potuit.    Ammian.  1.  xviii.  c.  4. 

the  provinces,  and  the  generals  of  the  army,  11  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iii.  p.  90.) 

and  concludes  his  hiftory  with  a  very  bold  reproaches  the  apoftate  with  his  ingratitude 

obfervation,  as  it  is  much  more  dangerous  towards  Mark,  biihop  of  Arethufa,  who  had 

under  a  feeble  reign  to  attack  the  minifters  contributed  to  fave  his  life ;  and  we  learn, 

than  the  mafter  himfeff.    "  Uti  verum  ab-  though  from  a  lefs  refpeftable  authority  (Til- 

"  folvam  brevi,  ut  Imperatore  ipfo  clarius  lemont,  Hilt,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p. 

"  ita  apparitorum  plerifque  magis  atrox  ni-  916.),  that  Julian  was  concealed  in  the  fanc- 

"  oil."  tuaryof  a  church, 

-6  Csefarea. 
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Csefarea.    The  treatment  which  they  experienced  during  a  fix  years   c  HA  P. 

confinement,  was  partly  fuch  as  they  could  hope  from  a  careful  guar-   »  >r- — ' 

dian,  and  partly  fuch  as  they  might  dread  from  a  fufpicious  tyrant'1. 
Their  prifon  was  an  ancient  .palace,  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of 
Cappadocia;  the  fituation  was  pleafant,  the  buildings  ftately,  the  in- 
clofure  fpacious.  They  purfued  their  ftudies,  and  pra£tifed  their 
exercifes  under  the  tuition  of  the  moft  fkilful  mafters  ;  and  the  nume- 
rous houfehold  appointed  to  attend,  or  rather  to  guard,  the  nephews 
of  Conftantine,  was  not  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  their  birth. 
But  they  could  not  difguife  to  themfelves  that  they  were  deprived  of 
fortune,  of  freedom,  and  of  fafety  ;  fecluded  from  the  fociety  of  all 
whom  they  could  truft  or  efteem,  and  condemned  to  pals  their  me- 
lancholy hours  in  the  company  of  flaves,  devoted  to  the  commands 
of  a  tyrant,  who  had  already  injured  them  beyond  the  hope  of  re- 
conciliation. At  length,  however,  the  emergencies  of  the  ftate 
compelled  the  emperor,  or  rather  his  eunuchs,  to  invert.  Gal- 
lus,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  with  the  title  of  Caefar,  Gallusdecla- 

•  ■  red.  Cscftir 

and  to  cement  this  political  connection  by  his  marriage  with  A.  D.  351, 
the  princefs  Conftantina.  After  a  formal  interview,  in  which  the  Marck  5' 
two.  princes  mutually  engaged  their  faith  never  to  undertake  any 
thing  to  the  prejudice  of  each  other,  they  repaired  without  delay 
to  their  refpedive  ftations.  Conftantius  continued  his  march  towards 
the  Weft,  and  Gallus  fixed  his  refidence  at  Antioch,  from  whence, 
with  a  delegated  authority,  he  adminiftered  the  five  great  diocefes 
of  the  eaftern  prefecture  13 .  In  this  fortunate  change,  the  new  Caefar 

11  The  moft  authentic  account  of  the  edu-  tius,  Zofimus,  and  the  two  Viftors.  Ac- 
cation  and  adventures  of  Julian,  is  contained  cording  to  Phiioftorgius  (1.  iv.  c.  i.),  Theo- 
in  the  epiftle  or  manifefto  which  he  himfelf  philus,  an  Arian  bifliop,  was  the  witnefs, 
addrefled  to  the  fenate  and  people  of  Athens,  and,  as  it  were,  the  guarantee,  of  this  folemn 
Libanius  (Orat.  Paren talis),  on  the  fide  of  the  engagement.  He  fupported  that  character 
Pagans,  and  Socrates  (1.  iii.  c.  i.),  on  that  of  with  generous  firmnefs ;  but  M.  de  Tille- 
the  Chriftians,  have  preferved  feveral  interf  ft-  mont  (Hift.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  1 1 20.) 
ing  circumftances.  thinks  it  very  improbable  that  an  heretic  mould 

13  For  the  promotion  of  Gallus,  fee  Ida-  have  poffefled  fuch  virtue. 

Vol.  II.  S  was 
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C  vrv  P'  was  not  unmindful  of  his  brother  Julian,  who  obtained  the  honours 
'  *— '   of  his  rank,  the  appearances  of  liberty,  and  the  reftitution  of  an 

ample  patrimony  ,+. 

Cruelty  and      rpfa  writers  the  moft  indulgent  to  the  memory  of  Gallus,  and 

imprudence  °  '  J 

©f  Gallus.  evcn  jujiaQ  himlelf,  though  he  wimed  to  caft  a  veil  over  the  frailties 
of  his  brother,  are  obliged  to  confefs  that  the  Ccefar  was  incapable 
of  reigning.  Tranfported  from  a  prifon  to  a  throne,  he  poflefled 
neither  genius  nor  application,  nor  docility  to  compenfate  for  the 
want  of  knowledge  and  experience.  A  temper  naturally  morofe  and 
violent,  inflead  of  being  corrected,  was  foured  by  folitude-  and  ad- 
verlity  ;  the  remembrance  of  what  he  had  endured,  difpofed  him  to 
retaliation  rather  than  to  fympathy ;  and  the  ungoverned  fallies  of 
his  rage  were  often  fatal  to  thofe  who  approached  his  perfon,  or 
were  fubj eel:  to  his  power'5.  Conftantina,  his  wife,  is  defcribed,  not 
as  a  woman,  but  as  one  of  the  infernal  furies  tormented  with  an 
inlatiate  thirft  of  human  blood  16.  Inftead  of  employing  her  influence 
to  infinuate  the  mild  counfels  of  prudence  and  humanity,  me  exaf- 
perated  the  fierce  paflions  of  her  hufband  ;  and  as  me  retained  the 
vanity,  though  fhe  had  renounced  the  gentlcnefs  of  her  fex,  a  pearl 
necklace  was  efteemed  an  equivalent  price  for  the  murder  of  an  in- 
nocent and  virtuous  nobleman       The  cruelty  of  Gallus  was  fome- 

,+  Julian  was  at  firit  permitted  to  purfue  "  ct  ad  tyrannidem  pronior,  il  fuo  jure  im- 

his  ftudicsat  Conftantinople,  but  the  repnta-  "  perare  licuifl'et." 

lion  which  he  acquired  foon.  excited  the  jea-       16  Megisra  quidem  m?rtalis,  inflammatrix 

Joufy  of  Conllantius ;  and  the  young  prince  fcevientis  aflidua,  humani  cruoris  avida,  &c. 

was  advifed  to  withdraw  himfelf  to  the  lefs  Ammian.  Marceliin.  1.  xiv.  c.  i.    The  fin- 

confpicuous  fcen*s  of  Bithynia  and  Ionia.  cerity  of  Ammianus  would  not  fuffer  him  to 

15  See  Julian  ad  S.  P.  Q^A.  p.  271.  Jerom.  mifreprefent  facts  or  characters,  but  his  love  • 

in  Chron.  Aurelius  Victor,  Eutropius,  x.  1 4.  oiambitious  ornaments  frequently  betrayed  him 

I  mall  copy  the  words  of  Eutropius,  who  into  an  unnatural  vehemence  of  expreflion. 
wrote  his  abridgment  about  fifteen  years  after       17  His  name  wasClematius  of  Alexandria, 

the  death  of  Gallus,  when  there  was  no  Ion-  and  his  only  crime  was  a  refufal  to  gratify  the^ 

ger  any  motive  either  to  flatter"  or  to  depre-  defires  of  his  mother-in-law  ;  who  folicited 

ciate  his  character.    "  Multis  incivilibus  his  death,  becaufe  (lie  had  been  difappointed 

"  geftis  Gallus  Caefar  .  .  .  vir  natura  ferox,  0f  his  love.    Ammian.  1.  xiv.  c.  1. 

times 
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times  difplayed  in  the  undiffembled  violence  of  popular  or  military   c     A  p. 

executions ;  and  was  fometimes  difguifed  by  the  abufe  of  law,  and  <  k  ' 

the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  The  private  houfes  of  Antioch, 
and  the  places  of  public  refort,  were  befieged  by  fpies  and  informers ; 
and  the  Caefar  himfelf,  concealed  in  a  plebeian  habit,  very  frequently 
condefcended  to  afliime  that  odious  character.  Every  apartment  of 
the  palace  was  adorned  with  the  inftruments  of  death  and  torture, 
and  a  general  confternation  was  diffufed  through  the  capital  of  Syria. 
The  Prince  of  the  Eaft,  as  if  he  had  been  confcious  how  much  he 
had  to  fear,  and  how  little  he  deferved  to  reign,  felected  for  the 
objects  of  his  refentment,  the  provincials  accufed  of  fome  imaginary 
treafon,  and  his  own  courtiers,  whom  with  more  reafon  he  fufpected 
of  inccnfmg,  by  their  fecret  correfpondence,  the  timid  and  fufpicious 
mind  of  Conftantius.  But  he  forgot  that  he  was  depriving  himfelf 
of  his  only  fupport,  the  affection  of  the  people ;  whilft  he  furnifhed 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  with  the  arms  of  truth,  and  afforded  the 
emperor  the  faireft  pretence  of  exacting  the  forfeit  of  his  purple,  and 
of  his  life  lE. 

As  long  as  the  civil  war  fufpended  the  fate  of  the  Roman  world,  Mart'acre  of 
•Conftantius  diffembled  his  knowledge  of  the  weak  and  cruel  admini-  minifters, 
fixation  to  which  his  choice  had  fubjedted  the  Eaft  ;  and  the  difcovery 
of  fome  affaflins,  fecretly  difpatched  to  Antioch  by  the  tyrant  of 
Gaul,  was  employed  to  convince  the  public,  that  the  emperor  and 
the  Csefar  were  united  by  the  fame  intereft,  and  purfued  by  the  fame 
.enemies  '9.    But  when  the  victory  was  decided  in  favour  of  Con- 

18  See  in  Ammianus  (1.  xiv.  c.  i.  7.)  a  agents,  who  were  refolvcd  to  make  their  for- 

very  ample  detail  of  the  cruelties  of  Gallus.  tune. 

His  brother  Julian   (p.    272.)    insinuates,       19  Zonaras,  I.  xiii.  torn.  ii.  p.  17.  18.  The 

that  a  fecret  confpiracy  had  been  formed  aflaflins  had  feduced  a  great  number  of  1c- 

againft  him  ;    and  Zofimus   names  (1.  ii.  gionaries ;  but  their  defigns  were  difcovered 

p.  13$.)  the  perfons  engaged  in  it ;  a  mi-  and  revealed  by  an  old  woman  in  whofe  co:- 

nifterof  confidcrable  rank,  and  two  obfeure  tage  they  lodged. 

S  2  ftantius. 
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ftantius,  his  dependent  colleague  became  lefs  ufeful  and  lefs  formid- 
able. Every  circumftance  of  his  conduct  was  feverely  and  fufpi- 
cioufly  examined,  and  it  was  privately  refolved,  either  to  deprive 
Gallus  of  the  purple,  or  at  leaft  to  remove  him  from  the  indolent 
luxury  of  Afia  to  the  hardfhips  and  dangers  of  a  German  war.  The 
death  of  Theophilus,  confular  of  the  province  of  Syria,  who  in  a 
time  of  fcarcity  had  been  maflacred  by  the  people  of  Antioch,  with 
the  connivance,  and  almoft  at  the  mitigation,  of  Gallus,  was  juftly 
refented,  not  only  as  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty,  but  as  a  dangerous  in- 
fult  on  the  fupreme  majefty  of  Conftantius.  Two  minifters  of 
illuftrious  rank,  Domitian,  the  Oriental  prefect,  and  Montius,  quaeftor 
of  the  palace,  were  empowered  by  a  fpecial  commiffion  to  vifit  and 
reform  the  ftate  of  the  Eaft.  They  were  inftructed  to  behave  towards 
Gallus  with  moderation  and  refpect,  and,  by  the  gentleft  arts  of  per- 
fuafion,  to  engage  him  to  comply  with  the  invitation  of  his  brother 
and  colleague.  The  rafhnefs  of  the  prefect  difappointed  thefe 
prudent  meafures,  and  haftened  his  own  ruin,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  enemy.  On  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  Domitian  paffed  difdainfully 
before  the  gates  of  the  palace,  and  alleging  a  flight  pretence  of  in- 
difpofition,  continued  feveral  days  in  fullen  retirement,  to  prepare  an 
inflammatory  memorial,  which  he  tranfmitted  to  the  Imperial  court. 
Yielding  at  length  to  the  prefling  folicitations  of  Gallus,  the  prefect 
condefcended  to  take  his  feat  in  council  ;  but  his  firft  ftep  was  to 
fignify  a  concife  and  haughty  mandate,  importing  that  the  Csefar 
mould  immediately  repair  to  Italy,  and  threatening  that  he  himfelf 
would  punifh  his  delay  or  hefitation,  by  fufpending  the  ufual  allow- 
ance of  his  houfehold.  The  nephew  and  daughter  of  Conftantine, 
who  could  ill  brook  the  infolence  of  a  fubject,  exprefled  their  refent- 
ment  by  inftantly  delivering  Domitian  to  the  cuftody  of  a  guard. 
The  quarrel  ftill  admitted  of  fome  terms  of  accommodation.  They 
were  rendered  impracticable  by  the  imprudent  behaviour  of  Montius, 

a  ftatef- 
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a  ftatefman,  whofe  art  and  experience  were  frequently  betrayed  by   c  HA  P. 

the  levity  of  his  difpofition 20.    The  qu^ftor  reproached  Gallus  in  '  

haughty  language,  that  a  prince,  who  was  fcarcely  authorifed 
to  remove  a  municipal  magistrate,  mould  prefume  to  imprilbn 
a  Prrctorian  praefect ;  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  civil  and  military 
officers ;  and  required  them,  in  the  name  of  their  fovereign,  to  defend 
the  perfon  and  dignity  of  his  reprefcntatives.  By  this  ram  declaration 
of  war,  the  impatient  temper  of  Gallus  was  provoked  to  embrace 
the  moft  defperate  counfels.  He  ordered  his  guards  to  ftand  to  their 
arms,  aflembled  the  populace  of  Antioch,  and  recommended  to  their 
zeal  the  care  of  his  fafety  and  revenge.  His  commands  were  too 
fatally  obeyed.  They  rudely  feized  the  prefect  and  the  quceftor, 
and  tying  their  legs  together  with  ropes,  they  dragged  them  through 
the  ftreets  of  the  city,  inflicted  a  thoufand  infults  and  a  thoufand 
wounds  on  thefe  unhappy  victims,  and  at  laft  precipitated  their 
mangled  and  lifelefs  bodies  into  the  ilream  of  the  Orontes  2I. 

After  fuch  a  deed,  whatever  might  have  been  the  defigns  of  Gallus,  Dangerous 
it  was  only  in  a  field  of  battle  that  he  could  afTert  his  innocence  with  Qaf]^"  °C 
any  hope  of  fuccefs.  But  the  mind  of  that  prince  was  formed  of  an 
equal  mixture  of  violence  and  weaknefs.  Inftead  of  afmming  the 
title  of  Auguftus,  inftead  of  employing  in  his  defence  the  troops 
and  treafures  of  the  Eaft,  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  deceived  by  the 
.  affected  tranquillity  of  Conftantius,  who,  leaving  him  the  vain  pa- 
geantry of  a  court,  imperceptibly  recalled  the  veteran  legions  from 


10 


In  the  prefent  text  of  Ammianus,  we  "  Inftead  of  being  obliged  to  collect  feat- 
read,  jffper,  quidem,  fed  ad  lenitatem  propen-  tered  and  imperfect  hints  from  various  fources, 
fior  ;  which  forms  a  fentence  of  contradictory  we  now  enter  into  the  full  ftream  of  the  hif- 
nonfenfe.  With  the  aid  of  an  old  manufcript,  tory  of  Ammianus,  and  need  only  refer  to 
Valefius  has  re&ified  the  firft  of  thefe  corrup-  the  feventh  and  ninth  chapters  of  his  four- 
tions,  and  we  perceive  a  ray  of  light  in  the  teenth  book.  Philoftorgius,  however  (1.  iii. 
fubftitution  of  the  word  vafer.  If  we  venture  c.  28.),  though  partial  to  Gallus,  fliould  not 
to  change  lenitatem  into  levitatem,  this  altera-  be  entirely  overlooked, 
tion  of  a  fingle  letter  will  render  the  whole 
pafTage  clear  and  confident. 

the 
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c  H  A  p.   t]ie  provincies  of  Afia.    But  as  it  ftill  appeared  dangerous  to  arreft 

.  G alius  in  his  capital,  the  flow  and  fafcr  arts  of  diffimulation  were 

pradiied  with  fuccefs.  The  frequent  and  prefling  epiftles  of  Conftan- 
tiuswere  filled  withprofeflions  of  confidence  and  friendfhip ;  exhorting 
the  C;efar  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  his  high  {ration,  to  relieve  his 
colleague  from  a  part  of  the  public  cares,  and  to  aflift  the  Weft  by 
his  prefence,  his  counfels,  and  his  arms.  After  fo  many  reciprocal 
injuries,  Gallus  had  reafon  to  fear  and  to  diftruft.  But  he  had  ne- 
glected the  opportunities  of  flight  and  of  refiftance  ;  he  was  feduced 
by  the  flattering  aiTurances  of  the  tribune  Scudilo,  who,  under  the 
femblance  of  a  rough  foldier,  difguifed  the  moft  artful  infinuation  ; 
and  he  depended  on  the  credit  of  his  wife  Conftantina,  till  the  un- 
feafonable  death  of  that  princefs  completed  the  ruin  in  which  he 
had  been  involved  by  her  impetuous  paffions 
His  difgrace      After  a  long  delay,  the  reluctant  Cacfar  fet  forwards  on  his  journey 

and  death, 

-A.D.354,  to  the  Imperial  court.  From  Antioch  to  Hadrianople,  he  traverfed 
December.  wide  extent  of  his  dominions  with  a  numerous  and  ftately  train ; 

and  as  he  laboured  to  conceal  his  apprehenfions  from  the  world,  and 
perhaps  from  himfelf,  he  entertained  the  people  of  Conftantinople 
with  an  exhibition  of  the  games  of  the  circus.  The  progrefs  of  the 
journey  might,  however,  have  warned  him  of  the  impending  danger. 
In  all  the  principal  cities  he  was  met  by  minifters  of  confidence, 
commiflioned  to  feize  the  offices  of  government,  to  obferve  his 
motions,  and  to  prevent  the  hafty  fallies  of  his  defpair.  The  perfons 
difpatched  to  fecure  the  provinces  which  he  left  behind,  paiTed  him 
with  cold  ialutations,  or  affected  difdain ;  and  the  troops,  whofe 
ftation  lay  along  the  public  road,  were  ftudioufly  removed  on  his 
approach,  left  they  might  be  tempted  to  offer  their  fwords  for  the 

11  She  had  preceded  her  hufband  ;  but  died  of  a  fever  on  the  read,  at  a  little  place  in 
Bithynia,  called  Ccenum  Gallic'anum. 

6  iervicc 
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fervice  of  a  civil  war  *\  After  Gallus  had  been  permitted  to  repoie 
himfelf  a  few  days  at  Hadrianople,  he  received  a  mandate,  exprefled 
in  the  moft  haughty  and  abfolute  ilyle,  that  his  fplendid  retinue 
mould  halt  in  that  city,  while  the  Ccefar  himfelf,  with  only  ten  poft- 
carriages,  mould  haften  to  the  Imperial  refidence  at  Milan.  In  this 
rapid  journey,,  the  profound  refpect  which  was  due  to  the  brother 
and  colleague  of  Conftantius,  was  infenfibly  changed  into  rude  fami- 
liarity ;  and  Gallus,  who  difcovered  in  the  countenances  of  the 
attendants  that  they  already  confidered  themfelves  as  his  guards,  and 
might  foon  be  employed  as  his  executioners,  began  to  accufe  his 
fatal  rafhnefs,  and  to  recollect  with  terror  and  remorfe  the  conduct 
by  which  he  had  provoked  his  fate.  The  diffimulation  which  had 
hitherto  been  preferved,  was  laid  afide  at  Petovio  in  Pannonia.  He 
was  conducted  to  a  palace  in  the  fuburbs,  where  the  general  Barba- 
tio,  with  a  felect  band  of  foldiers,  who  could  neither  be  moved  by 
pity,  nor  corrupted  by  rewards,  expected  the  arrival  of  his  illuftrious 
vidtim.  In  the  clofe  of  the  evening  he  was  arrefted,  ignominioufly 
ftripped  of  the  enfigns  of  Csefar,  and  hurried  away  to  Pola  in 
Iftria,  a  fequeftered  prifon,  which  had  been  fb  recently  polluted  with 
royal  blood.  The  horror  which  he  felt,  was  foon  encreafed  by  the 
appearance  of  his  implacable  enemy  the  eunuch  Eufebius,  who,  with 
the  affiftance  of  a  notary  and  a  tribune,  proceeded  to  interrogate 
him  concerning  the  adminiftration  of  the  Eaft.  The  Caviar  funk 
under  the  weight  of  fhame  and  guilt,  confened  all  the  criminal 
actions,  and  all  the  treafonable  defigns  with  which  he  was  charged  ; 
and  by  imputing  them  to  the  advice  of  his  wife,  exafperated  the 

13  The  Thebaean  legions,  which  were  then  The  seal  of  M.  de  Voltaire,  to  deltroy  a  de- 
quartered  at  Hadrianople,  fent  a  deputation  fpicable  though  celebrated  legend,  has  tempted 
to  Gallus,  with  a  tender  of  their  fervices.  him  on  the  flighteii  grounds  to  deny  the  exif- 
Ammian.  1.  xiv.  c.  n.  The  Notkia  (f.  6.  tence  of  a  Thebxan  legion  in  the  Roman 
20.  38.  edit.  Labb.)  mentions  three  feveral  armies.  See  Ocuvres  de  Vohaire,  tcm.  XV, 
legions  which  bore  the  name  of  Theba.v.n.  p.  414.  quarto  edkien. 

indignation 
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C  vrv  P'  indignation  of  Conftantius,  who  reviewed  with  partial  prejudice  the 
- v— -»  minutes  of  the  examination.  The  emperor  was  eafily  convinced, 
that  his  own  fafety  was  incompatible  with  the  life  of  his  coufin : 
the  fentence  of  death  was  figned,  difpatched,  and  executed  ;  and  the 
nephew  of  Conftantine,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  was 
beheaded  in  prifon  like  the  vileft  malefactor I+.  Thofe  who  are 
inclined  to  palliate  the  cruelties  of  Conftantius,  affert  that  he  foon 
relented,  and  endeavoured  to  recall  the  bloody  mandate  ;  but  that 
the  fecond  meflenger  entrufted  with  the  reprieve,  was  detained  by 
the  eunuchs,  who  dreaded  the  unforgiving  temper  of  Gallus,  and 
were  defirous  of  re-uniting  to  their  empire  the  wealthy  provinces  of 
the  Eafr\ 

The  danger  Befides  the  reigning  emperor,  Julian  alone  furvived,  of  all  the 
cf  Julian^  numerous  pofterity  of  Conftantius  Chlorus.  The  misfortune  of  his 
royal  birth  involved  him  in  the  difgrace  of  Gallus.  From  his  retire- 
ment in  the  happy  country  of  Ionia,  he  was  conveyed  under  a  ftrong 
guard  to  the  court  of  Milan ;  where  he  languiihed  above  feven 
months,  in  the  continual  apprehenfion  of  fuffering  the  fame  ignomi- 
nious death,  which  was  daily  inflicted,  almoft  before  his  eyes,  on 
the  friends  and  adherents  of  his  perfecuted  family.  His  looks,  his 
geftures,  his  filence,  were  fcrutinized  with  malignant  curiofity,  and 
he  was  perpetually  afTaulted  by  enemies,  whom  he  had  never  of- 
fended, and  by  arts  to  which  he  was  a  ftranger  **.    But  in  the  fchool 

a*  See  the  complete  narrative  of  the  jour-  latter  tranfcribed,   without  choice  or  criti- 

ney  and  death  of  Gallus  in  Arr.mianus,  1.  cifm,  whatever  he  found  in  the  writings  of 

xiv.  c.  ii.    Julian  complains  that  his  bro-  the  ancients. 

ther  was  put  to  death  without  a  trial ;  at-  16  See  Ammianus  Marceliin.  1.  xv.  c.  i. 
tempts  tojuftify,  or  at  leaft  to  excufe,  the  3.  8.  Julian  himfelf,  in  his  epiftle  to  the 
cruel  revenge  which  he  had  infliifted  on  his  Athenians,  draws  a  very  lively  and  jufl  pic- 
enemies  ;  but  feems  at  laft  to  acknowledge  ture  of  his  own  danger,  and  of  his  fenti- 
that  he  might  juftly  have  been  deprived  of  ments.  He  fliews,  however,  a  tendency  to 
the  purple.  exaggerate  his  fufFerings,  by  infinuaring, 
15  Philoftorgius,  1.  iv.  c.  1.  Zonaras,  though  in  obfcure  terms,  that  they  lafted 
3.  xiii.  torn.  ii.  p.  19.  But  the  former  was  above  a  year  ;  a  period  which  cannot  be  re- 
partial  towards  an  Arian  monarch,  and  the  conciled  with  the  truth  of  chronology. 

of 
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of  adverfity,  Julian  infenfibly  acquired  the  virtues  of  firmnefs  and   c     A  P. 
difcretion.    He  defended  his  honour,  as  well  as  his  life,  againft  the  *- — „ — — t 
enfnaring  fubtleties  of  the  eunuchs,  who  endeavoured  to  extort  fome 
declaration  of  his  fentiments :  and  whilft  he  cautioufly  fupprefled 
his  grief  and  refentment,  he  nobly  difdained  to  flatter  the  tyrant,  by 
any  feeming  approbation  of  his  brother's  murder.    Julian  moft  de- 
voutly afcribes  his  miraculous  deliverance  to  the  protection  of  the 
Gods,  who  had  exempted  his  innocence  from  the  fentence  of  de- 
ftruction  pronounced  by  their  juftice  againft  the   impious  houfc 
of  Conftantine  Z1.    As  the  moft  effectual  inftrument  of  their  pro- 
vidence,  he   gratefully   acknowledges   the   fteady  and  generous 
friendihip  of  the  emprefs  Eufebia  l8,  a  woman  of  beauty  and  merit, 
who,  by  the  afcendant  which  fhe  had  gained  over  the  mind  of  her 
hufband,  counterbalanced,  in  fome  meafure,  the  powerful  confpi- 
racy  of  the  eunuchs.    By  the  interceffion  of  his  patronefs,  Julian 
was  admitted  into  the  Imperial  prefence :  he  pleaded  his  caufe  with 
a  decent  freedom,  he  was  heard  with  favour ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  who  urged  the  danger  of  fparing  an 
avenger  of  the  blood  of  Gallus,  the  milder  fentiment  of  Eufebia 
prevailed  in  the  council.    But  the  effects  of  a  fecond  interview  were 
dreaded  by  the  eunuchs ;  and  Julian  was  advifed  to  withdraw  for  a 
while  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan,  till  the  emperor  thought  He  is  fent  to 
proper  to  affign  the  city  of  Athens  for  the  place  of  his  honourable  a.  D.  355, 
exile.    As  he  had  difcovered  from  his  earlieft  youth,  a  propenfity,  Ma' ' 
or  rather  paffion,  for  the  language,  the  manners,  the  learning,  and 

17  Julian  has  worked  the  crimes  and  mif-       *8  She  was  a  native  of  Theflalonica  in 

fortunes  of  the  family  of  Conftantine  into  Macedonia,    of  a  noble  family,   and  the 

an  allegorical  fable,  which  is  happily  con-  daughter  as  well  as  lifter  of  confuls.  Her 

ceived  and  agreeably  related.    It  forms  the  marriage  with  the  emperor  may  be  placed  in 

conclufion    of  the  feventh  Oration,   from  the  year  352.    In  a  divided  age,  the  hifto- 

whence  it  has  been  detached  and  tranflated  rians  of  all  parties  agree  in  her  praifes.  See 

by  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie.    Vie  de  Jovien,  their  teftimonies  collefted  by  Tillemont,  Hill, 

tcm.  ii.  p.  385—408.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  750—754, 

Vol,  II.  T  the 
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CHAP.   tj-ie  religion  of  the  Greeks,  he  obeyed  with  pleafure  an  order 

*  v  1  agreeable  to  his  wimes.     Far  from  the  tumult  of  arms,  and  the 

treachery  of  courts,  he  fpent  fix  months  amidft  the  groves  of  the 
academy,  in  a  free  intercourfe  with  the  philofophers  of  the 
age,  who  ftudied  to  cultivate  the  genius,  to  encourage  the  va- 
nity, and  to  inflame  the  devotion  of  their  royal  pupil.  Their 
labours  were  not  unfuccefsful ;  and  Julian  inviolably  preferved 
for  Athens  that  tender  regard,  which  feldom  fails  to  arife  in 
a  liberal  mind,  from  the  recollection  of  the  place  where  it  has 
difcovered  and  exercifed  its  growing  powers.  The  gentlenefs  and 
affability  of  manners,  which  his  temper  fuggefted  and  his  fituation 
impofed,  infenfibly  engaged  the  affections  of  the  ftrangers,  as  well 
as  citizens,  with  whom  he  converfed.  Some  of  his  fellow-ftudents 
might  perhaps  examine  his  behaviour  with  an  eye  of  prejudice  and 
averfion  ;  but  Julian  eftablifhed,  in  the  fchools  of  Athens,  a  general 
prepofleffion  in  favour  of  his  virtues  and  talents,  which  was  foon 
diffufed  over  the  Roman  world  **. 
Recalled  to  Whilft  his  hours  were  pafTed  in  ftudious  retirement,  the  em- 
,  prefSj  refolute  to  atchieve  the  generous  defign  which  me  had  under- 
taken, was  not  unmindful  of  the  care  of  his  fortune.  The  death  of  the 
late  Csefar  had  left  Conftantius  inverted  with  the  fole  command,  and 
oppreffed  by  the  accumulated  weight  of  a  mighty  empire.  Before  the 
wounds  of  civil  difcord  could  be  healed,  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were 
overwhelmed  by  a  deluge  of  Barbarians.  The  Sarmatians  no  longer 
refpecled  the  barrier  of  the  Danube.  The  impunity  of  rapine 
had  increafed  the  boldnefs  and  numbers  of  the  wild  Ifaurians : 

*»  Libanius  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  have  apoffate,  amount  only  to  Tome  bodily  im- 

exhaufted  the  arts  as  well  as  the  powers  of  perfections,  and  to  fome  peculiarities  in  his 

their  eloquence,  to  reprefer.t  Julian  as  the  fpeech  and  manner.    He  prote-fts,  however, 

5rft   of  heroes,  or  the  worft  of  tyrants,  that  he  then  forefaw  and  foretold  the  cala- 

Gregory  was  his  fellow-ftudent  at  Athens ;  mities  of  the  church  and  ftate  (Greg.  Xazi- 

and  the  fymptoms,  which  he  fo  tragically  anzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  izi,  122.). 
defcribes,  of  the  future  vvickednefs  of  the 
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thofe  robbers  defcended  from  their  craggy  mountains  to  ravage  the 
adjacent  country,  and  had  even  prefumed,  though  without  fuccefs, 
to  befiege  the  important  city  of  Seleucia,  which  was  defended  by  a 
garrifon  of  three  Roman  legions.  Above  all,  the  Perfian  monarch, 
elated  by  victory,  again  threatened  the  peace  of  Afia,  and  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  emperor  was  indifpenfably  required,  both  in  the  Weft, 
and  in  the  Eaft.  For  the  firft  time,  Conftantius  fincerely  acknow- 
ledged, that  his  fingle  ftrength  was  unequal  to  fuch  an  extent  of 
care  and  of  dominion  I0.  Infenfible  to  the  voice  of  flattery,  which 
allured  him  that  his  all-powerful  virtue,  and  celeftial  fortune,  would 
ftill  continue  to  triumph  over  every  obftacle,  he  liftened  with  com- 
placency to  the  advice  of  Eufebia,  which  gratified  his  indolence, 
without  offending  his  fufpicious  pride.  As  fhe  perceived  that  the 
remembrance  of  Gallus  dwelt  on  the  emperor's  mind,  fhe  artfully 
turned  his  attention  to  the  oppofite  characters  of  the  two  brothers, 
which  from  their  infancy  had  been  compared  to  thole  of  Domitian 
and  of  Titus  3\  She  accuftomed  her  hufband  to  conlider  Julian  as  a 
youth  of  a  mild  unambitious  difpoiition,  whofe  allegiance  and  gra- 
titude might  be  fecured  by  the  gift  of  the  purple,  and  who  was 
qualified  to  fill,  with  honour,  a  fubordinate  ftation,  without  afpiring 
to  difpute  the  commands,  or  to  lhade  the  glories,  of  his  fovereign 
and  benefactor.  After  an  obftinate,  though  fecret  ftruggle,  the  op- 
pofition  of  the  favourite  eunuchs  fubmitted  to  the  afcendency  of  the 
emprefs ;  and  it  was  refolved  that  Julian,  after  celebrating  his  nup- 
tials with  Helena,  filler  of  Conftantius,  fhould  be  appointed,  with 
the  title  of  Caefar,  to  reign  over  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps  "\ 

30  Succumberc  tot  neceflitatibus  tamque  filios  fuit,  Domitianum  et  Titum.  Ammian. 
crebris  unum  fe  quod  nunquam  fecerat  apcrte  V.  xty.  c.  IK  The  circumllances  and  edu- 
demonftrans.  Ammian.  1.  xv.  c.  8.  He  cation  of  the  two  brothers  were  fo  nearly 
then  expreffes,  in  their  own  words,  the  fiat-  the  fame,  as  to  afford  a  Itrong  example  of 
tering  aflurances  of  the  courtiers.  the  innate  difference  of  characters. 

31  Tantum  a  temperatis  moribus  Juliani  31  Ammianus,  1.  xv.  c.  S.  Zofimus,  1. 
differens  fratris  quantum   inter  Vefpafiani  iii.  p.  137,  138. 
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C  xix^  P  Although  the  order  which  recalled  him  to  court  was  probably 
<- — v— — /  accompanied  by  fome  intimation  of  his  approaching  greatnefs,  he 
appeals  to  the  people  of  Athens  to  witnefs  his  tears  of  undiflembled 
forrow,  when  he  was  reluctantly  torn  away  from  his  beloved  retire- 
ment °\  He  trembled  for  his  life,  for  his  fame,  and  even  for  hij 
virtue ;  and  his  fcle  confidence  was  derived  from  the  perfuafion,  that 
Minerva  infpired  all  his  actions,  and  that  he  was  protected  by  an 
invifible  guard  of  angels,  whom  for  that  purpofe  me  had  borrowed 
from  the  Sun  and  Moon.  He  approached,  with  horror,  the  palace 
of  Milan  ;  nor  could  the  ingenuous  youth  conceal  his  indignation, 
when  he  found  himfelf  accofted  with  falfe  and  fervile  refpect  by  the 
afTaflins  of  his  family.  Eufebia,  rejoicing  in  the  fuccefs  of  her  be- 
nevolent fchemes,  embraced  him  with  the  tendernefs  of  a  fifter ;  and 
endeavoured,  by  the  moft  foothing  carelTes,  to  difpel  his  terrors,  and 
reconcile  him  to  his  fortune.  But  the  ceremony  of  fhaving  his 
beard,  and  his  awkward  demeanour,  when  he  firft  exchanged  the 
cloak  of  a  Greek  philofopher  for  the  military  habit  of  a  Roman 
prince,  amufed,  during  a  few  days,  the  levity  of  the  Imperial 
court  3\ 

The  emperors  of  the  age  of  Conftantine  no  longer  deigned  to 
confult  with  the  fenate  in  the  choice  of  a  colleague  ;  but  they  were 
anxious  that  their  nomination  mould  be  ratified  by  the  confent  of  the 
army.  On  this  folemn  occafion,  the  guards,  with  the  other  troops 
whofe  ftations  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan,  appeared  under 
arms  ;  and  Conftantius  afcended  his  lofty  tribunal,  holding  by  the 
hand  hia  coufin  Julian,  who  entered  the  fame  day  into  the  twenty- 

33  Julian  ad       P.        A.  p.  275,  276.  3*  Julian  himfelf  relates  (p.  274.),  with 

Libanius  Orat.  x.  p.  268.    Julian  did  not  fome  humc.ur,  the  circumitances  of  his  own 

yield  till  the  Gods  had  fignified  their  will  by  metamorphofis,  his  downcall  looks,  and  his 

repeated  vifions  and  omens.    His  piety  then  perplexity  at  being  thus  fuddenly  tranfported 

forbade  him  to  refut.  into  a  new  world,  where  every  objeft  appear- 

„        .  ed  ftrange  and  hcftile. 
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fifth  year  of  his  age       In  a  ftudied  fpeech,  conceived  and  delivered   c     A  P. 

XIX* 

with  dignity,  the  emperor  reprefented  the  various  dangers  which  U— v 
threatened  the  profperity  of  the  republic,  the  neceffity  of  naming  a 
Caefar  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  Weft,  and  his  own  intention,  if 
it  was  agreeable  to  their  wifhes,  of  rewarding  with  the  honours  of 
the  purple,  the  promifmg  virtues  of  the  nephew  of  Conftantine. 
The  approbation  of  the  foldiers  was  teftified  by  a  refpettful  mur- 
mur :  they  gazed  on  the  manly  countenance  of  Julian,  and  obferved 
with  pleafure,  that  the  fire  which  fparkled  in  his  eyes  was  tempered 
by  a  modeft  blufh,  on  being  thus  expofed,  for  the  firft  time,  to  the 
public  view  of  mankind.  As  foon  as  the  ceremony  of  his  inveftiture 
had  been  performed,  Conftantius  addrefied  him  with  the  tone  of 
authority,  which  his  fuperior  age  and  ftation  permitted  him  to 
affume  ;  and  exhorting  the  new  Caefar  to  deferve,  by  heroic 
deeds,  that  facred  and  immortal  name,  the  emperor  gave  his  col- 
league the  ftrongeft  affurances  of  a  friendfhip  which  fhould  never  be 
impaired  by  time,  nor  interrupted  by  their  feparation  into  the  moft 
diftant  climates.  As  foon  as  the  fpeech  was  ended,  the  troops,  as  a 
token  of  applaufe,  clafhed  their  mields  againft  their  knees  36 ;  while 
the  officers  who  furrounded  the  tribunal  exprefTed,  with  decent  re- 
ferve,  their  fenfe  of  the  merits  of  the  reprefentative  of  Conftantius. 

The  two  princes  returned  to  the  palace  in  the  fame  chariot  :  and  and  declared 

Ca-far  A .  D  - 

during  the  flow  proceffion,  Julian  repeated  to  himfelf  a  verfe  of  his  355,  Nov.6! 
favourite  Homer,  which  he  might  equally  apply  to  his  fortune  and 
to  his  fears  37 .    The  four  and  twenty  days  which  the  Caefar  fpent  at 

/  ■ 

35  See  Ammian.  Marcellin.  L  xv.  c.  8.  diftinction,  Eumque  ut  potiori  reverentia 
Zofimus,  1.  iii.  p.  139.  Aurelius  Victor,  fervaretur,  nec  fupra  modum  laudabant  nec 
"Victor  Junior  in  Epitom.    Entrop.  x.  14.        infra  quam  decebat. 

36  Militares  omnes  horrendo  fragore  fcuta  37  KMaSe  tto^^eo,-  Qxvxtoc,  *«t  ftsiga  *faT*m. 
genibus  illidentes ;  quod  eft  profperitatis  in-  The  word  purple,  which  Homer  had  ufed  as 
dicium  plenum  ;  nam  contra  cum  haftis  a  vague  but  common  epithet  for  death,  waa> 
clypei  feriunSur,  irae  documentum  eft  et  do-  applied  by  Julian  to  exprefs,  very  aptly,  the 
ioris.  .  .  .  Ammianus  adds,   with  a  nice    nature  and  object  of  his  own  apprehenGons. 
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c  H  A  P.  Milan  after  his  inveftiture,  and  the  firft  months  of  his  Gallic  reign, 
c— v— — /  were  devoted  to  a  fplendid,  but  fevere  captivity;  nor  could  the 
acquifition  of  honour  compenfate  for  the  lofs  of  freedom 3S.  His 
ftcps  were  watched,  his  correfpondence  was  intercepted ;  and  he 
was  obliged,  by  prudence,  to  decline  the  vifits  of  his  moft  intimate 
friends.  Of  his  former  domeftics,  four  only  were  permitted  to 
aftend  him  ;  two  pages,  his  phyfician,  and  his  librarian  ;  the  laft  of 
whom  was  employed  in  the  care  of  a  valuable  collection  of  books, 
the  gift  of  the  emprefs,  who  ftudied  the  inclinations  as  well  as  the 
intereft  of  her  friend.  In  the  room  of  thefe  faithful  fervants,  an 
houfehold  was  formed,  fuch  indeed  as  became  the  dignity  of  a  Csefar  : 
but  it  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  flaves,  deftitute,  and  perhaps  inca- 
pable of  any  attachment  for  their  new  mafter,  to  whom,  for  the 
moft  part,  they  were  either  unknown  or  fufpected.  His  want  of 
experience  might  require  the  afiiftance  of  a  wife  council ;  but  the 
minute  instructions  which  regulated  the  fervice  of  his  table,  and  the 
diftribution  of  his  hours,  were  adapted  to  a  youth  ftill  under  the 
difcipline  of  his  praeceptors,  rather  than  to  the  fituation  of  a  prince 
■entrufted  with  the  conduct  of  an  important  war-.  If  he  afpired  to 
deferve  the  efteem  of  his  fubjects,  he  was  checked  by  the  fear  of 
difpleafing  his  fovereign ;  and  even  the  fruits  of  his  marriage-bed 
were  bl ailed  by  the  jealous  artifices  of  Eufebia  39  herfelfy  who,  on 

this 

38   He  reprefents,  In  the  moft  pathetic    et  inferri.     Ammian.   Marcelfin.   h  xvi, 

terms  (p.  277. ),  the  diftrefs  of  his  new  fitu-    c.  5. 

ation.  The  provifion  for  his  table  was  how-  39  If  we  recotlett  that  Conftantine,  the 
ever  fo  elegant  and  fumptuous,  .that  the  father  of  Helena,  died  above  eighteen  years 
young  philofopher  rejected  it  with  difdain.  before  in  a  mature  old  age,  it  will  appear 
Quum  legerct  libellum  affidue,  quern  Con-  probable,  that  the  daughter,  though  a  vir- 
ftantius  ut  privignum  ad  ftudia  mittens  ma-  gin,  could  not  be  very  young  at  the  time  of 
nu  fua  confcripferat,  prxlicenter  difponens  her  marriage.  She  was  foon  afterwards  de- 
quid  in  convivio  Cxfaris  impendi  deberet,  livered  of  a  fon,  who  died  immediately, 
Phafianum,  et  vulvara  et  fumen  exigi  vctuit    quod  obftetrix  corrupta  mercede,  mox  natura 

pr.vieCto 
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this  occafion  alone,  feems  to  have  been  unmindful  of  the  tendernefs   c  H  £  p* 

XI  At 

of  her  fex,  and  the  generofity  of  her  character.    The  memory  of  < — % — -» 

his  father  and  of  his  brothers  reminded  Julian  of  his  own  danger, 

and  his  apprehenfions  were  encreafed  by  the  recent  and  unworthy 

fate  of  Sylvanus.    In  the  fummer  which  preceded  his  own  elevation,  Fatal  end  of 

Sylvanus, 

that  general  had  been  chofen  to  deliver  Gaul  from  the  tyranny  of  A.D.  355, 
the  Barbarians ;  but  Sylvanus  foon  difcovered  that  he  had  left  his  moft  SePtember' 
dangerous  enemies  in  the  Imperial  court.  A  dexterous  informer, 
countenanced  by  feveral  of  the  principal  minifters,  procured  from 
him  fome  recommendatory  letters  ;  and  erazing  the  whole  of  the 
contents,  except  the  fignature,  filled  up  the  vacant  parchment  with 
matters  of  high  and  treafonable  import.  By  the  induflry  and  cou- 
rage of  his  friends,  the  fraud  was  however  detected,  and  in  a  great 
council  of  the  civil  and  military  officers,  held  in  the  prefence  of  the 
emperor  himfelf,  the  innocence  of  Sylvanus  was  publicly  acknow- 
ledged. But  the  difcovery  came  too  late  ;  the  report  of  the  calumny., 
and  the  hafty  feizure  of  his  eftate,  had  already  provoked  the  indig- 
nant chief  to  the  rebellion  of  which  he  was  fo  unjuftly  accufed.  He 
afiumed  the  purple  at  his  head-quarters  of  Cologne,  and  his  active 
powers  appeared  to  menace  Italy  with  an  invafion,  and  Milan  with 
a  fiege.  In  this  emergency,  Urficinus,  a  general  of  equal  rank,  re- 
gained, by  an  act:  of  treachery,  the  favour  which  he  had  loft  by  his 
eminent  fervices  in  the  Eaft.  Exafperated,  as  he  might  fpecioufly 
allege,  by  injuries  of  a  limilar  nature,  he  haftened  with  a  few 
followers  to  join  the  ftandard,  and  to  betray  the  confidence,  of  his  too 
credulous  friend.    After  a  reign  of  only  twenty-eight  days,  Sylva- 

praefcfto  plufquam  convenerat  umbilico  ne-  xvi.  c.  10.    Our  phyficians  will  determine 

cavit.    She  accompanied  the  emperor  and  whether  there  exifts  fuch  a  poifon.    For  my 

cmprefs  in  their  journey  to  Rome,  and  the  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  the 

latter,  quantum  venenum  bibere  per  frau-  public  malignity  imputed  the  effecls  of  acci- 

dem  illcxit,  ut  quotiefcunque  concepiflet,  dent  as  the  guilt  of  Eufebia, 
immaturum  abjiceret  partum.    Ammian.  1. 

4  £U$ 
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CHAP.   nus  ^5  aflaflinated :  the  foldiers  who,  without  any  criminal  inten- 

<— v  '  tion,  had  blindly  followed  the  example  of  their  leader,  immediately 

returned  to  their  allegiance  ;  and  the  flatterers  of  Conftantius  cele- 
brated the  wifdom  and  felicity  of  the  monarch  who  had  extinguished 
a  civil  war  without  the  hazard  of  a  battle  *°. 
Conftantius       The  protection  of  the  Rhsetian  frontier,  and  the  perfecution  of 
A.  D.  357,'   the  Catholic  Church,  detained  Conftantius  in  Italy  above  eighteen 
April  28.      months  after  the  departure  of  Julian.    Before  the  emperor  returned 
into  the  Eaft,  he  indulged  his  pride  and  curiofity  in  a  vifit  to  the 
ancient  capital  *\    He  proceeded  from  Milan  to  Rome  along  the 
iEmilian  and  Flaminian  ways ;  and  as  foon  as  he  approached  within 
forty  miles  of  the  city,  the  march  of  a  prince  who  had  never 
vanquished  a  foreign  enemy,  affumed  the  appearance  of  a  triumphal 
proceflion.    His  fplendid  train  was  compofed  of  all  the  minifters  of 
luxury ;  but  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  he  was  encompafled  by 
the  glittering  arms  of  the  numerous  fquadrons  of  his  guards  and 
cuiraffiers.     Their  ftreaming  banners  of  filk,  embofled  with  gold, 
and  fhaped  in  the  form  of  dragons,  waved  round  the  perfon  of  the 
emperor.    Conftantius  fat  alone  in  a  lofty  car  refplendent  with  gold 
and  precious  gems ;  and,  except  when  he  bowed  his  head  to  pafs 
under  the  gates  of  the  cities,  he  affected  a  ftately  demeanour  of 
inflexible,  and,  as  it  might  feem,  of  infenfible  gravity.    The  fevere 
difcipline  of  the  Perfian  youth  had  been  introduced  by  the  eunuchs  into 
the  Imperial  palace;  and  fuch  were  the  habits  of  patience  which  they 
had  inculcated,  that,  during  a  flow  and  fultry  march,  he  was  never 
feen  to  move  his  hand  towards  his  face,  or  to  turn  his  eyes  either 
to  the  right  or  10  the  left.    He  was  received  by  the  magiftrates  and 

40  Ammianus  (xv.  5.)  v. as  perfectly  well  fiantius  to  Rome,  fee  Ammianus,  I.  xvi. 
informed  of  the  conduct  and  fate  of  Sylvanus.  c.  10.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  Themi- 
He  hirnfelf  was  one  of  the  few  followers  who  ilius  was  appointed  deputy  from  Conitanti- 
attendedUrlicinus  in  his  dangerous  enterprife.    nople,  and  that  he  compofed  his  fourth  Ora- 

*■  For  the  particulars  of  che  vifit  of  Con-    tion  for  this  ceremony. 

fenate 
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fenate  of  Rome ;  and  the  emperor  furveyed,  with  attention,  the  civil  CHAP. 

honours  of  the  republic,  and  the  confular  images  of  the  noble  families.   I  v  1 

The  ftreets  were  lined  with  an  innumerable  multitude.    Their  re- 
peated acclamations  expreiTed  their  joy  at  beholding,  after  an  abfence 
of  thirty-two  years,  the  facred  perfon  of  their  fovereign  ;  and  Con- 
ftantius  himfelf  expreffed,  with  Tome  pleafantry,  his  affected  furprife 
that  the  human  race  mould  thus  fuddenly  be  collected  on  the  fame  fpot. 
The  fon  of  Conftantine  was  lodged  in  the  ancient  palace  of  Auguftus  : 
he  prefided  in  the  fenate,  harangued  the  people  from  the  tribunal  which 
Cicero  had  fo  often  afcended,  aflifted  with  unufual  courtefy  at  the  games 
of  the  Circus,  and  accepted  the  crowns  of  gold,  as  well  as  the  pane- 
gyrics which  had  been  prepared  for  this  ceremony  by  the  deputies  of 
the  principal  cities.    His  fhort  villi  of  thirty  days  was  employed  in 
viewing  the  monuments  of  art  and  power,  which  wrere  fcattered  over 
the  feven  hills  and  the  interjacent  vallies.    He  admired  the  awful 
majefty  of  the  capitol,  the  vaft  extent  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla  and 
Diocletian,  the  fevere  fimplicity  of  the  Pantheon,  the  mafly  greatnefs 
of  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus,  the  elegant  architecture  of  the  theatre 
of  Pompey  and  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and,  above  all,  the  ftately 
ftructure  of  the  Forum  and  column  of  Trajan  ;  acknowledging,  that 
the  voice  of  fame,  fo  prone  to  invent  and  to  magnify,  had  made  an 
inadequate  report  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world.     The  traveller, 
who  has  contemplated  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  may  conceive 
fome  imperfect  idea  of  the  fentiments  which  they  muft  have  in- 
fpired  when  they  reared  their  heads  in  the  fplendour  of  unfullied 
beauty. 

The  fatisfaction  which  Conftantius  had  received  from  this  journey  a  new  obs. 
excited  him  to  the  generous  emulation  of  beftowing  on  the  Romans  llfk* 
fome  memorial  of  his  own  gratitude  and  munificence.    His  firft  idea 
was  to  imitate  the  equeftrian  and  coloffal  ftatue  which  he  had 
feen  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  ;  but  when  he  had  maturely  weighed 

Vol.  II.  U  the 
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chap,   the  difficulties  of  the  execution  4\  he  chofe  rather  to  embellifh  the 

XIX.  . 
'  '  capital  by  the  gift  of  an  Egyptian  obelifk.    In  a  remote  but  po- 

liihed  age,  which  feems  to  have  preceded  the  invention  of  alphabe- 
tical writing,  a  great  number  of  thefe  obelilks  had  been  erected,  in 
the  cities  of  Thebes  and  Heliopolis,  by  the  ancient  fovereigns  of 
Egypt,  in  a  juft  confidence  that  the  fimplicity  of  their  form,  and  the 
hardnefs  of  their  fubftance,  would  refift  the  injuries  of  time  and 
violence  4\  Several  of  thefe  extraordinary  columns  had  been  trans- 
ported to  Rome  by  Auguftus  and  his  fucceftbrs,  as  the  moft  durable 
monuments  of  their  power  and  victory 44 ;  but  there  remained  one 
obelifk,  which,  from  its  fize  or  fanctity,  efcaped  fcr  a  long  time  the 
rapacious  vanity  of  the  conquerors.  It  was  defigned  by  Conftantine 
to  adorn  his  new  city 4S ;  and,  after  being  removed  by  his  order  from 
the  pedeftal  where  it  flood  before  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Helio- 
polis, was  floated  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria.  The  death  of  Con- 
ftantine fufpended  the  execution  of  his  purpofe,  and  this  obelifk  was 
deftined  by  his  fon  to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire.  A  vefTel  of 
uncommon  ftrength  and  capacioufnefs  was  provided  to  convey  this 
enormous  weight  of  granite,  at  leaft  an  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  thofe  of  the  Tyber.  The 
obelifk  of  Conftantius  was  landed  about  three  miles  from  the  city* 

Hormifdas,  a  fugitive  prince  of  Perfia,  hieroglyphics.   Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  c.  60.  But 

obferved  to  the  emperor,  that  if  he  made  it  feems  probable,  that  before  the  ufeful  in- 

fuch  a  horfe,  he  muft  think  of  preparing  a  vention  of  an  alphabet,  thefe  natural  or  ar- 

fimilar  ftable  (the  Forum  of  Trajan).    Ano-  bitrary  figns  were  the  common  characters  of 

ther  faying  of  Hormifdas  is  recorded,  "  that  the  Egyptian  nation.    See  Warburton's  Di- 

"  one  thing  only  had  difpleafed  him,  to  find  vine  Legation  of  Mofes,   vol.  iii.  p.  69 — 

*'  that  men  died  at  Rome  as  well  as  elfe-  243. 

"  where."    If  we  adopt  this  reading  of  the  44  See  Plin.  Hill.  Natur.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  14,. 

text  of  Ammianus  (difplicuijje-'mft.ead.  of  pla-  15. 

cuijfe),  we  may  confider  it  as  a  reproof  of  45  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  xvii.  c.  4.  He 

Roman  vanity.    The  contrary  fenfe  would  gives  11s  a  Greek  interpretation  of  the  hiero- 

be  that  of  a  mifanthrope.  glyphics,  and  his  commentator  Lindenbro- 

43  When  Germanicus  vifited  the  ancient  gius  adds  a  Latin  infeription,   which,  in 

nymuments  of  Thebes,    the  eldell  of  the  twenty  verfes  of  the  age  of  Conftantius,  con- 

priefts  explained  to  him  the  meaning  of  thefe  tain  a  ftiort  hiftory  of  the  obelifk. 

and 
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and  elevated,  by  the  efforts  of  art  and  labour,  in  the  great  Circus  of  c  ^  A  P 
Rome  *6.  '  «  


The  departure  of  Conftantius  from  Rome  was  haftened  by  the  The  Qua- 
alarming  intelligence  of  the  diftrefs  and  danger  of  the  Illyrian  pro-  nlatian  war, 

vinces.    The  diftractions  of  civil  war,  and  the  irreparable  lofs  which  A;P'J5~' 

3i8»  359* 

the  Roman  legions  had  fuftained  in  the  battle  of  Murfa,  expofed 
thofe  countries,  almoft  without  defence,  to  the  light  cavalry  of  the 
Barbarians ;  and  particularly  to  the  inroads  of  the  Quadi,  a  fierce 
and  powerful  nation,  who  feem  to  have  exchanged  the  inftitutions 
of  Germany  for  the  arms  and  military  arts  of  their  Sarmatian  allies 47. 
The  garrifons  of  the  frontier  were  infufficient  to  check  their  pro- 
grefs ;  and  the  indolent  monarch  was  at  length  compelled  to  affemble, 
from  the  extremities  of  his  dominions,  the  flower  of  the  Palatine 
troops,  to  take  the  field  in  perfon,  and  to  employ  a  whole  campaign, 
with  the  preceding  autumn  and  the  enfuing  fpring,  in  the  ferious  pro- 
fecution  of  the  war.  The  emperor  palTed  the  Danube  on  a  bridge 
of  boats,  cut  in  pieces  all  that  encountered  his  march,  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  Quadi,  and  feverely  retaliated 
the  calamities  which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  Roman  province.  The 
difmayed  Barbarians  were  foon  reduced  to  fue  for  peace  :  they  offered 
the  reftitution  of  his  captive  fubjecls,  as  an  atonement  for  the  paft, 
and  the  nobleft  hoftages  as  a  pledge  of  their  future  conduct.  The 
generous  courtefy  which  was  fhewn  to  the  firft  among  their  chief- 
tains who  implored  the  clemency  of  Conftantius,  encouraged  the 
more  timid,  or  the  more  obftinate,  to  imitate  their  example ;  and 
the  Imperial  camp  was  crowded  with  the  princes  and  ambaffadors  of 
the  moll  diflant  tribes,  who  occupied  the  plains  of  the  Leffer  Poland, 

See  Donat.  Roma  Antiqua,  1.  iii.  c.  14.  who  ere&ed  the  obelifk  of  Conftantius  in  the 

i.  iv.  c.  12.  and  the  learned,  though  con-  fquare  before  the  patriarchal  church  of  St. 

fafed,  Diflertation  of  Bargaeus  on  Obeliflcs,  John  Lateran. 

inferted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Gravius's  47  The  events  of  this  Quadian  and  Sar- 

Roman  Antiquities,  p.  1897 — 1936.     This  matian  war  are  related  by  Ammianus,  xvi. 

Diflertation  is  dedicated  to  pope  Sixtus  V.  10.   xvii.  12,  13.   xix.  11, 

U  2  and 
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CHAP.    and  who  might  have  deemed  themfelves  fecure  behind  the  lofty  ridge 

XIX.  I 

j  '  '  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  While  Conftantius  gave  laws  to  the 
Barbarians  beyond  the  Danube,  he  diftinguifhed  with  fpecious  com- 
paffion  the  Sarmatian  exiles,  who  had  been  expelled  from  their  native 
country  by  the  rebellion  of  their  flaves,  and  who  formed  a  very  con- 
liderable  acceffion  to  the  power  of  the  Quadi.  The  emperor,  em- 
bracing a  generous  but  artful  fyftem  of  policy,  releafed  the  Sarma- 
tians  from  the  bands  of  this  humiliating  dependence,  and  reftored 
them,  by  a  feparate  treaty,  to  the  dignity  of  a  nation  united  under 
the  government  of  a  king,  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  republic.  He 
declared  his  refolution  of  aflerting  the  juftice  of  their  caufe,  and  of 
fecuring  the  peace  of  the  provinces  by  the  extirpation,  or  at  leaft  the 
banimment,  of  the  Limigantes,  whofe  manners  were  ftill  infected 
with  the  vices  of  their  fervile  origin.  The  execution  of  this  deligu 
was  attended  with  more  difficulty  than  glory.  The  territory  of  the 
Limigantes  was  protected  againft  the  Romans  by  the  Danube,  againft 
the  hoftile  Barbarians  by  the  Teyfs.  The  marfhy  lands  which  lay 
between  thofe  rivers,  and  were  often  covered  by  their  inundations, 
formed  an  intricate  wildernefs,  pervious  only  to  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  acquainted  with  its  fecret  paths  and  inacceffible  fortrefles.  On 
the  approach  of  Conftantius,  the  Limigantes  tried  the  efficacy  of 
prayers,  of  fraud,  and  of  arms ;  but  he  fternly  rejected  their  fup- 
plications,  defeated  their  rude  ftratagems,  and  repelled  with  fkill  and 
firmnefs  the  efforts  of  their  irregular  valour.  One  of  their  molt 
warlike  tribes,  eftablifhed  in  a  fmall  ifland  towards  the  conflux  of 
the  Teyfs  and  the  Danube,  confented  to  pafs  the  river  with  the  in- 
tention of  furprifmg  the  emperor  during  the  fecurity  of  an  amicable 
conference.  They  foon  became  the  victims  of  the  perfidy  which 
they  meditated.  Encompaffed  on  every  fide,  trampled  down  by  the 
cavalry,  flaughtered  by  the  fwords  of  the  legions,  they  difdained  to 
afk  for  mercy  ;  and  with  an  undaunted  countenance  ftill  grafped  their 
3  weapons 
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weapons  in  the  agonies  of  death.  After  this  victory  a  confiderable 
body  of  Romans  was  landed  on  the  oppofite  banks  of  the  Danube  ; 
the  Taifalce,  a  Gothic  tribe  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  the  empire, 
invaded  the  Limigantes  on  .the  fide  of  the  Teyfs  ;  and  their  former 
matters,  the  free  Sarmatians,  animated  by  hope  and  revenge,  pene- 
trated through  the  hilly  country  into  the  heart  of  their  ancient  poffef- 
fions.  A  general  conflagration  revealed  the  huts  of  the  Barbarians, 
which  were  feated  in  the  depth  of  the  wildernefs  ;  and  the  foldier 
fought  with  confidence  on  marfhy  ground,  which  it  was  dangerous  for 
him  to  tread.  In  this  extremity  the  braveft  of  the  Limigantes  were  re- 
folved  to  die  in  arms,  rather  than  to  yield  :  but  the  milder  fentiment, 
enforced  by  the  authority  of  their  elders,  at  length  prevailed  ;  and 
the  fuppliant  crowd,  followed  by  their  wives  and  children,  repaired 
to  the  Imperial  camp,  to  learn  their  fate  from  the  mouth  of  the  con- 
queror. After  celebrating  his  own  clemency,  which  was  ftill  in- 
clined to  pardon  their  repeated  crimes,  and  to  fpare  the  remnant  of 
a  guilty  nation,  Conftanrius  afligned  for  the  place  of  their  exile  a 
remote  country,  where  they  might  enjoy  a  fafe  and  honourable  re- 
pofe.  The  Limigantes  obeyed  with  reluctance ;  but  before  they 
could  reach,  at  leaft  before  they  could  occupy,  their  deftined  habita- 
tions, they  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  exaggerating  the 
hardfhips  of  their  fituation,  and  requeuing,  with  fervent  profef- 
fions  of  fidelity,  that  the  emperor  would  grant  them  an  un- 
difturbed  fettlement  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  provinces.  In- 
ftead  of  confulting  his  own  experience  of  their  incurable  perfidy, 
Conftantius  liftened  to  his  flatterers,  who  were  ready  to  reprefent  the 
honour  and  advantage  of  accepting  a  colony  of  foldiers,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  much  ealicr  to  obtain  the  pecuniary  contributions,  than 
the  military  fervice  of  the  fubje&s  of  the  empire.  The  Limigantes 
were  permitted  to  pafs  the  Danube  ;  and  the  emperor  gave  audience 
to  the  multitude  in  a  large  plain  near  the  modern  city  of  Buda; 

They 
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CHAP.    They  furrounded  the  tribunal,  and  feeined  to  hear  with  refpect  an 

<  1  '  oration  full  of  mil  Jnefs  and  dignity  ;  when  one  of  the  Barbarians, 

caftiiiff  his  flioe  into  the  air,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  Marha ! 
Marha  !  a  word  of  defiance,  which  was  received  as  the  fignal  of 
the  tumult.  They  ruflied  with  fury  to  feize  the  perfon  of  the  em- 
peror ;  his  royal  throne  and  golden  couch  were  pillaged  by  thefe 
rude  hands ;  but  the  faithful  defence  of  his  guards,  who  died  at  his 
feet,  allowed  him  a  moment  to  mount  a  fleet  horfe,  and  to  efcape 
from  the  confufion.  The  difgrace  which  had  been  incurred  by  a 
treacherous  furprife  was  foon  retrieved  by  the  numbers  and  difcipline 
of  the  Romans ;  and  the  combat  was  only  terminated  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  name  and  nation  of  the  Limigantes.  The  free  Sar- 
matians  were  reinftated  in  the  pofleflion  of  their  ancient  feats ;  and 
although  Conftantius  diftrufted  the  levity  of  their  character,  he  en- 
tertained fome  hopes  that  a  fenfe  of  gratitude  might  influence  their 
future  conduct.  He  had  remarked  the  lofty  filature  and  obfequious 
demeanour  of  Zizais,  one  of  the  nobleft  of  their  chiefs.  He  con- 
ferred on  him  the  title  of  King ;  and  Zizais  proved  that  he  was  not 
unworthy  to  reign,  by  a  fincere  and  lafting  attachment  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  his  benefactor,  who,  after  this  fplendid  fuccefs,  received 
the  name  of  Sarmaticus  from  the  acclamations  of  his  victorious 
army  . 

The  Perfian       While  the  Roman  emperor  and  the  Perfian  monarch,  at  the  dif- 

negociation, 

A.  D.  358.  tance  of  three  thoufand  miles,  defended  their  extreme  limits  againft 
the  Barbarians  of  the  Danube  and  of  the  Oxus,  their  intermediate 
frontier  experienced  the  viciflitudes  of  a  languid  war,  and  a  preca- 
rious truce.  Two  of  the  eaftern  minifters  of  Conftantius,  the  Prae- 
torian prsefect  Mufonian,  whofe  abilities  were  difgraced  by  the  want 

*8  Genti  Sarmatarum  magno  decori  eonfi-  Conftantius  himfelf,   he  expatiates  on  his 

dens  apud  eos  regem  dedit.    Aurelius  Vic-  own  exploits  with  much  vanity,  and  fome 

for.    In  a  pompous  oration  pronounced  by  truth. 

I  'Of 
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of  truth  and  integrity,  and  Caflian  duke  of  Mefopotamia,  a  hardy 
and  veteran  foldier,  opened  a  fecret  negociation  with  the  Satrap 
Tamfapor  49.  Thefe  overtures  of  peace,  tranflated  into  the  fervile 
and  flattering  language  of  Afia,  were  tranfmitted  to  the  camp  of  the 
Great  King ;  who  reforved  to  fignify,  by  an  ambaflador,  the  terms 
which  he  was  inclined  to  grant  to  the  fuppliant  Romans.  Narfes, 
whom  he  inverted  with  that  character,  was  honourably  received  in 
his  paffage  through  Antioch  and  Conftantinople :  he  reached  Sir- 
mium  after  a  long  journey,  and,  at  his  firft  audience,  refpectfully 
unfolded  the  filken  veil  which  covered  the  haughty  epiftle  of  his 
fovereign.  Sapor,  King  of  Kings,  and  Brother  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  (fuch  were  the  lofty  titles  affe&ed  by  Oriental  vanity),  ex- 
prefled  his  fatisfaction  that  his  brother,  Conftantius  Caefar,  had  been 
taught  wifdom  by  adverfity.  As  the  lawful  fucceflbr  of  Darius 
Hyftafpes,  Sapor  afierted,  that  the  river  Strymon  in  Macedonia  Was 
the  true  and  ancient  boundary  of  his  empire  ;  declaring,  however, 
that  as  an  evidence  of  his  moderation,  he  would  content  himielf 
with  the  provinces  of  Armenia  and  Mefopotamia,  which  had  been 
fraudulently  extorted  from  his  ancestors.  He  alleged,  that,  without 
the  reftitution  of  thefe  difputed  countries,  it  was  impoflible  to  efta- 
blifh  any  treaty  on  a  folid  and  permanent  bafis ;  and  he  arrogantly 
threatened,  that  if  his  ambaflador  returned  in  vain,  he  was  prepared 
to  take  the  field  in  the  fpring,  and  to  fupport  the  juftice  of  his  caufe 
by  the  flrength  of  his  invincible  arms.  Narfes,  who  was  endowed 
with  the  raoft  polite  and  amiable  manners,  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
was  confiftent  with  his  duty,  to  foften  the  harlhnefs  of  the 
meiTage  50.    Both  the  ftyle  and  fubftance  were  maturely  weighed 

*9  Ammian.  xvi.  9.  ing.    Idatius  and  Zonaras  mention  the  jour- 

50  Ammianus  (xvii.  5.)  tranfcribes  the  ney  of  the  ambaflador ;  and  Peter  the  Patri- 
haughty  letter.  Themiltius  (Orat  :v.  p.  57.  cian  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  28.)  has  informed 
edit.  Petav.)  takes  notice  of  the  fiik  cover-    us  of  his  conciliating  behaviour. 

in 
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CHAP.   [n  t]ie  ImDerial  council,  and  he  was  difmhTed  with  the  following 

XIX.  x 

._»  anfwer :  "  Conftantius  had  a  right  to  difclaim  the  officioufnefs  of 
"  his  minifters,  who  had  acted  without  any  fpeciflc  orders  from 
"  the  throne  :  he  was  not,  however,  averfe  to  an  equal  and  ho- 
"  nourable  treaty  ;  but  it  was  highly  indecerlt,  as  well  as  abfurd,  to 
"  propofe  to  the  fole  and  victorious  emperor  of  the  Roman  world, 
"  the  fame  conditions  of  peace  which  he  had  indignantly  rejected  at 
"  the  time  when  his  power  was  contracted  within  the  narrow  limits 
"  of  the  Eaft  :  the  chance  of  arms  was  uncertain  ;  and  Sapor  mould 
"  recollect,  that  if  the  Romans  had  fometimes  been  vanquiftied  in 
"  battle,  they  had  almoft  always  been  fuccefsful  in  the  event  of  the 
"  war."  A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Narfes,  three  ambafladors 
were  fent  to  the  court  of  Sapor,  who  was  already  returned  from  the 
Scythian  expedition  to  his  ordinary  refidence  of  Ctefiphon.  A  count, 
a  notary,  and  a  fophift,  had  been  felected  for  this  important  com- 
mimon ;  and  Conftantius,  who  was  fecretly  anxious  for  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  peace,  entertained  fome  hopes  that  the  dignity  of  the 
firft.  of  thefe  minifters,  the  dexterity  of  the  fecond,  and  the  rhetoric 
of  the  third  SI,  would  perfuade  the  Perfian  monarch  to  abate  of  the 
rigour  of  his  demands.  But  the  progrefs  of  their  negociation  was 
oppofed  and  defeated  by  the  hoftile  arts  of  Antoninus  S1,  a  Roman 
fubject  of  Syria,  who  had  fled  from  oppreffion,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  councils  of  Sapor,  and  even  to  the  royal  table,  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  the  Perfians,  the  moft  important  bufmefs 

51  Ammianus,  xvii.  5.  and  Valefius  ad  loc.  quence.     See  Tillemont,  Hill,  des  Empe- 

The  fophift,  or  philofopher  (in  that  age  thefc  reurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  828.  1132. 
words  were  almoft  fynonymous),  was  Eulta-       51  Ammian.  xviii.  ij,  6.  8.    The  decent 

thius  the  Cappadocian,  the  difciple  of  Jam-  and  refpeftful  behaviour  of  Antoninus  to- 

blichus,  and  the  friend  of  St.  Bafil.    Euna-  wards  the  Roman  general  fets  him  in  a  very 

pins  (in  Vit.  iEdelii,  p.  44 — 47.)  fondly  at-  interefting  light ;    and  Ammianus  himfelf 

tributes  to  this  philofophic  ambaffador  the  fpeaks  of  the  traitor  with  fome  compaffion 

glory  of  enchanting  the  Barbarian  king  by  and  eiteem. 
the  perfuafive  charms  of  reafon  and  elo- 

was 
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was  frequently  difcufled  s3.  The  dexterous  fugitive  promoted  his  in-   c  r 

tereft  by  the  fame  conduct  which  gratified  his  revenge.    He  incef-  <  « — — ' 

fantly  urged  the  ambition  of  his  new  mafter,  to  embrace  the  favour- 
able opportunity  when  the  braveft  of  the  Palatine  troops  were  em- 
ploved  with  the  emperor  in  a  diftant  war  on  the  Danube.  He 
prefled  Sapor  to  invade  the  exhaufted  and  defencelefs  provinces  of 
the  Eaft,  with  the  numerous  armies  of  Perfia,  now  fortified  by  the 
alliance  and  acceflion  of  the  fierceft  Barbarians.  The  ambafladors  of 
Rome  retired  without  fuccefs,  and  a  fecond  embaffy,  of  a  ftill  more 
honourable  rank,  was  detained  in  ftrict  confinement,  and  threatened 
either  with  death  or  exile. 

The  military  hiftorian 5*,  who  was  himfelf  difpatched  to  obferve  invafion  of 
the  army  of  the  Perfians,  as  they  were  preparing  to  conftru£t  a  j^bySapor* 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Tigris,  beheld  from  an  eminence  the  plain  A,D,359< 
of  Aflyria,  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  covered  with  men, 
with  horfes,  and  with  arms.  Sapor  appeared  in  the  front,  confpi- 
cuous  by  the  fplendor  of  his  purple.  On  his  left  hand,  the  place  of 
honour  among  the  Orientals,  Grumbates,  king  of  the  Chionites, 
difplayed  the  ftern  countenance  of  an  aged  and  renowned  warrior. 
The  monarch  had  referved  a  fimilar  place  on  his  right  hand  for  the 
king  of  the  Albanians,  who  led  his  independent  tribes  from  the 
fhores  of  the  Cafpian.  The  fatraps  and  generals  were  diftributed 
according  to  their  feveral  ranks,  and  the  whole  army,  befides  the 
numerous  train  of  Oriental  luxury,  confifted  of  more  than  one 
hundred  thoufand  effective  men,  inured  to  fatigue,  and  felected  from 
the  braveft  nations  of  Afia.  The  Roman  deferter,  who  in  fome 
meafure  guided  the  councils  of  Sapor,  had  prudently  advifed,  that, 

53  This  circumftance,  as  it  is  noticed  by  and  the  wines  of  Shiraz  have  triumphed  over 

Ammianus,  ferves  to  prove  the  veracity  of  the  law  of  Mahomet.    Briflbn  de  Regno 

Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  133.),  and  the  permanency  Perf.  1.  ii.  p.  462—472.  and  Chardin,  Voy- 

of  the  Periian  manners.    In  every  age  the  ages  en  Perfe,  torn.  iii.  p.  90. 

Perfians  have  been  addidted  to  intemperance,  54  Ammian.  1.  xviii.  6,  7,  8.  10. 

Vol.  IL  X  inftead 
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c     A  p-   inftead  of  wafting  the  fummer  in  tedious  and  difficult  fieges,  he 

v — *  >  fhould  march  directly  to  the  Euphrates,  and  prefs  forwards  without 

delay  to  feize  the  feeble  and  wealthy  metropolis  of  Syria.  But  the 
Perfians  were  no  fooner  advanced  into  the  plains  of  Mefopotamia, 
than  they  difcovered  that  every  precaution  had  been  uled  which 
could  retard  their  progrefs,  or  defeat  their  defign.  The  inhabitants> 
with  their  cattle,  were  fecured  in  places  of  ftrength,  the  green  forage 
throughout  the  country  was  fet  on  fire,  the  fords  of  the  river  were 
fortified  by  fharp  flakes  ;  military  engines  were  planted  on  the  op~ 
pofite  banks,  and  a  feafonable  fwell  of  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
deterred  the  Barbarians  from  attempting  the  ordinary  paflage  of  the 
bridge  of  Thapfacus.  Their  fkilful  guide,  changing  his  plan  of 
operations,  then  conducted  the  army  by  a  longer  circuit,  but  through 
a  fertile  territory,  towards  the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  where  the 
infant  river  is  reduced  to  a  mallow  and  acceffible  ftream.  Sapor 
overlooked,  with  prudent  difdain,  the  ftrength  of  Nifibis  ;  but  as  he 
pafled  under  the  walls  of  Amida,  he  refolved  to  try  whether  the 
majefty  of  his  prefence  would  not  awe  the  garrifon  into  immediate 
fubmiftion.  The  lacrilegious  infult  of  a  random  dart,  which  glanced 
againft  the  royal  tiara,  convinced  him  of  his  error  ;  and  the  indig- 
nant monarch  liftened  with  impatience  to  the  advice  of  his 
minifters,  who  conjured  him,  not  to  facrifice  the  fuccefs  of  his  am- 
bition to  the  gratification  of  his  refentment..  The  following  day 
Grumbates  advanced  towards  the  gates  with  a  felect  body  of  troops, 
and  required  the  inftant  furrender  of  the  city,  as  the  only  atonement 
which  could  be  accepted  for  fuch  an  act  of  rafhnefs  and  infolence. 
His  propofals  were  anfwered  by  a  general  difcharge,  and  his  only 
fpn,  a  beautiful  and  valiant  youth,  was  pierced  through  the  heart  by 
a  javelin,  fhot  from  one  of  the  baliftse.  The  funeral  of  the  prince  of 
the  Chionites  was  celebrated  according  to  the  rites  of  his  country;  and 
the  grief  of  his  aged  father  was  alleviated  by  the  folemn  promife  of 

Sapor, 
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Sapor,  that  the  guilty  city  of  Amida  fhould  ferve  as  a  funeral  pile  to   c  }}  A  P. 

XIX. 

expiate  the  death,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory,  of  his  fon.  v— — v  ! 


The  antient  city  of  Amid  or  Amida  ss,  which  fometimes  affumes  Siege  of 
the  provincial  appellation  of  Diarbekirsf>,  is  advantageoufly  fituate  in 
a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  natural  and  artificial  channels  of  the 
Tigris,  of  which  the  leaft  inconfiderable  ftream  bends  in  a  femicir- 
cular  form  round  the  eaftern  part  of  the  city.  The  emperor  Con- 
ftantius  had  recently  conferred  on  Amida  the  honour  of  his  own 
name,  and  the  additional  fortifications  of  ftrong  wails  and  lofty 
towers.  It  was  provided  with  an  arfenal  of  military  engines,  and  the 
ordinary  garrifon  had  been  reinforced  to  the  amount  of  feven  le- 
gions, when  -  the  place  was  inverted  by  the  arms  of  Sapor  His 
firft  and  moft  fanguine  hopes  depended  on  the  fuccefs  of  a  general 
afiault.  To  the  feveral  nations  which  followed  his  ftandard  their 
refpedlive  polls  were  affigned  ;  the  fouth  to  the  Verta?,  the  north  to 
the  Albanians,  the  eaft  to  the  Chionites,  inflamed  with  grief  and  in- 
dignation ;  the  weft  to  the  Segeftans,  the  braveft  of  his  warriors,  who 
covered  their  front  with  a  formidable  line  of  Indian  elephants 58. 
The  Perfians,  on  every  fide,  fupported  their  efforts,  and  animated 

55  For  the  defcription  of  Amida,  fee  d'Her-  i — 9.),  who  afted  an  honourable  part  in  the 
belot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  108.  Hif-  defence,  and  efcaped  with  difficulty  when  the 
toire  deTimur  Bee,  par  Cherefeddin  Ali,  1.  iii,    city  was  ftormed  by  the  Perfians. 

c.  41.    Ahmed  Arabfiades,  torn.  i.  p.  331.       58  Of  thefe  four  nations,  the  Albanians 

c.43.  Voyages  de  Tavernier,  torn.  i.p.  301.  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  defcription. 

Voyages  d'Otter,  torn.  ii.  p.  273.  and  Voy-  The  Segeftans  inhabited  a  large  and  level 

ages  de  Niebuhr,  torn.  ii.  p.  324 — 328.   The  country,  which  ftill  preserves  their  name,  to 

laft  of  thefe  travellers,  a  learned  and  accu-  the  fouth  of  Khorafan,  and  the  weft  of  Hin- 

rate  Dane,  has  given  a  plan  of  Amida,  which  doftan  (See  Geographia  Nubienfis,  p.  133. 

illuftrates  the  operations  of  the  £ege.  and  d'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p. 

56  Diarbekir,  which  is  ftiled  Amid,  or  Ka-  797.).  Notwithftanding  the  boafted  vi&ory 
ra- Amid,  in  the  public  writings  of  the  Turks,  of  Bahram  (vol.  i.  p.  41a.),  the  Segeftans, 
contains  above  16,000  houfeo,  and  is  the  re-  above  fourfcore  years  afterwards,  appear  as 
fidence  of  a  pafha  with  three  tails.  The  epi-  an  independent  nation,  the  ally  of  Perfia. 
thet  of  Kara  is  derived  from  the  blacknefs  of  We  are  ignorant  of  the  fituation  of  the  Vertse 
the  ftone  which  compofes  the  ftrong  and  an-  and  Chionites,  but  I  am  inclined  to  place 
cient  wall  of  Amida.  them  (at  leaft  the  latter)  towards  the  confines 

57  The  operations  of  the  fiege  of  Amida  are  of  India  and  Scythia.    See  Ammian.  xvi.  9. 


very  minutely  defcribed  by  Ammianus  (xix. 
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C  H  A  P.  xhe'ir  courage  ;  and  the  monarch  himfelf,  carelefs  of  his  rank"  and 
v- — fafety,  difplayed  in  the  profecution  of  the  fiege,  the  ardor  of  a  youth- 
ful foldier.  After  an  ohftinate  combat  the  Barbarians  were  repulfed  ; 
they  inceflantly  returned  to  the  charge  ;  they  were  again  driven  back 
with  a  dreadful  (laughter,  and  two  rebel  legions  of  Gauls,  who  had 
been  banilhed  into  the  Eaft,  fignalized  their  undifciplined  courage  by 
a  nocturnal  fally  into  the  heart  of  the  Perfian  camp.  In  one  of  the 
fierceft  of  thefe  repeated  aflaults,  Amida  was  betrayed  by  the  trea- 
chery of  a  deferter,  who  indicated  to  the  Barbarians  a  fecret  and 
neglected  ftaircafe,  fcooped  out  of  the  rock  that  hangs  over  the  ftream 
of  the  Tigris.  Seventy  chofen  archers  of  the  royal  guard  afcended 
in  filence  to  the  third  ftory  of  a  lofty  tower  which  commanded  the 
precipice  ;  they  elevated  on  high  the  Perfian  banner,  the  fignal  of 
confidence  to  the  aflailants,  and  of  difmay  to  the  befieged;  and  if 
this  devoted  band  could  have  maintained  their  poft  a  few  minutes 
longer,  the  reduction  of  the  place  might  have  been  purchafed  by  the 
facrifice  of  their  lives.  After  Sapor  had  tried,  without  fuccefs,  the 
efficacy  of  force  and  of  ftratagem,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  flower  but 
more  certain  operations  of  a  regular  fiege,  in  the  conduct  of  which 
he  was  instructed  by  the  fkill  of  the  Roman  deferters.  The  trenches 
were  opened  at  a  convenient  diftance,  and  the  troops  deftined  for  that 
fervice  advanced  under  the  portable  cover  of  ftrong  hurdles,  to  fill 
up  the  ditch,  and  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  walls.  Wooden 
towers  were  at  the  fame  time  conftructed,  and  moved  forwards  on 
wheels,  till  the  foldiers,  who  were  provided  with  every  fpecies  of 
miffile  weapons,  could  engage  almoft  on  level  ground  with  the  troops 
who  defended  the  rampart.  Every  mode  of  refiftance  which  art 
could  fuggert,  or  courage  could  execute,  was  employed  in  the  defence 
of  Amida,  and  the  works  of  Sapor  were  more  than  once  destroyed 
by  the  fire  of  the  Romans.  But  the  refources  of  a  befieged 
city  may  be  exhausted.     The  Perfians  repaired  their  loffes,  and 

pumed 
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pufhed  their  approaches;  a  large  breach  was  made  by  the  battering-   c  *J  £  p- 

ram,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  garrifon,  wafted  by  the  fword  and  by   '  - t 

dileafe,  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  aflault.  The  foldiers,  the  citizens, 
their  wives,  their  children,  all  who  had  not  time  to  efcape  through 
the  oppofite  gate,  were  involved  by  the  conquerors  in  a  promifcuous 
maffacre. 

But  the  ruin  of  Amida  was  the  fafety  of  the  Roman  provinces.  Of  Singara, 
As  foon  as  the  firft  tranfports  of  victory  had  fubfided,  Sapor  was  at  A.  D.  360. 
leifure  to  reflect,  that  to  chaftife  a  difobedient  city,  he  had  loft  the 
flower  of  his  troops,  and  the  moft  favourable  feafon  for  conqueft59. 
Thirty  thoufand  of  his  veterans  had  fallen  under  the  walls  of  Amida, 
during  the  continuance  of  a  fiege  which  lafted  feventy-three  days  ; 
and  the  difappointed  monarch  returned  to  his  capital  with  affected 
triumph  and  fecret  mortification.    It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  t 
inconftancy  of  his  Barbarian  allies  was  tempted  to  relinquifh  a  war 
in  which  they  had  encountered'  fuch  unexpected  difficulties ;  and  that 
the  aged  king  of  the  Chionites,  fatiated  with  revenge,  turned  away 
with  horror  from  a  fcene  of  action  where  he  had  been  deprived  of 
the  hope  of  his  family  and  nation.    The  ftrength  as  well  as  fpirit 
of  the  army  with  which  Sapor  took  the  field  in  the  enfuing  fpring, 
was  no  longer  equal  to  the  unbounded  views  of  his  ambition.  Inftead 
of  afpiring  to  the  conqueft  of  the  Eaft,  he  was  obliged  to  content 
himfelf  with  the  reduction  of  two  fortified  cities  of  Mefopotamia, 


.59 


Ammianus  has  marked  'he  chronology  phrates,  which  generally  happens  in  July  and 

of  this  year  by  three  figns,  which  do  not  per-  Auguft.    Plin.  Hill.  Nat.  v.  21.    Viaggi  di 

feftly  coincide  with  each  other,  or  with  the  Pietrodella  Valle,  torn.  i.  p.  696.    3.  When 

feries  of  the  hiftory.    i.  The  corn  was  ripe  Sapor  had  taken  Amida,  after  a  fiege  of  fe- 

when  Sapor  invaded  Mefopotamia:  "  Cum  venty-three  days,  the  autumn  was  far  ad- 

'*  jam  ftipula  flavente  turgerent a  circum-  vanced.   "  Autumno  precipiti  hxdorumque 

ftance,  which,  in  the  latitude  of  Aleppo,  '*  improbo  fidere  exorto."  To  reconcile  thefe 

would  naturally  refer  us  to  the  month  of  apparent  contradictions,  we  muft  allow  for 

April  or  May.    See  Harmer's  Obfervations  fome  delay  in  the  Perfian  king,  fome  inaccu- 

on  Scripture,  vol.  i.  p.  41.  Shaw's  Travels,  racy  in  the  hiftorian,  and  fome  diforder  in  the 

p.  335.  edit.  4to.    2.  The  progrefs  of  Sapor  feafons. 
was  checked  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Eu- 

Singara 
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CHAP.  S'mgara  and  Bezabde 60 ;  the  one  fituate  in  the  midft  of  a  fandy 

v_v-!  r  defers,  the  other  in  a  fmall  peninfula,  furrounded  almoft  on  every 

fide  by  the  deep  and  rapid  ftream  of  the  Tigris.  Five  Roman 
legions,  of  the  diminutive  fize,  to  which  they  had  been  reduced  in 
the  age  of  Conftantine,  were  made  prifoners,  and  fent  into  remote 
captivity  on  the  extreme  confines  of  Perlia.  After  difmantling  the 
walls  of  Singara,  the  conqueror  abandoned  that  folitary  and  fequef- 
tered  place  ;  but  he  carefully  reftored  the  fortifications  of  Bezabde, 
and  fixed  in  that  important  poft  a  garrifon  or  colony  of  veterans  ; 
amply  fupplied  with  every  means  of  defence,  and  animated  by  high 
fentiments  of  honour  and  fidelity.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  arms  of  Sapor  incurred  fome  difgrace  by  an  unfuccefsful 
enterprize  againft  Virtha,  or  Tecrit,  a  ftrong,  or,  as  it  was  univer- 
fally  efteemed  till  the  age  of  Tamerlane,  an  impregnable  fortrefs  of 
the  independent  Arabs 61 '.  . 

Condua  of  The  defence  of  the  Eaft  againft  the  arms  of  Sapor,  required  and 
the  Romans. 

would  have  exercifed  the  abilities  of  the  moft  confummate  general; 
and  it  feemed  fortunate  for  the  ftate,  that  it  was  the  actual  province 
of  the  brave  Urficinus,  who  alone  deferved  the  confidence  of  the 
foldiers  and  people.  In  the  hour  of  danger,  Urficinus*2  was  removed 
from  his  ftation  by  the  intrigues  of  the  eunuchs ;  and  the  military 
command  of  the  Eaft  was  beftowed,  by  the  fame  influence,  on  Sabi- 
nian,  a  wealthy  and  fubtle  veteran,  who  had  attained  the  infirmities, 
without  acquiring  the  experience,  of  age.  By  a  fecond  order,  which 
limed  from  the  fame  jealous  and  inconftant  counfels,  Urficinus  was 

60  The  account  of  thefe  fieges  is  given  by  livered  the  caravans  of  Bagdad  from  a  for- 
Ammianus,  xx.  6,  7.      v  midable  gang  of  robbers. 

61  For  the  identity  of  Virtha  and  Tecrit,  61  Ammianus  (xviii.  5,  6.  xix.  3.  xx.  2.) 
■fee  d'Anville,  Geographie  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  reprefents  the  merit  and  difgrace  of  Urfici- 
p.  201.  For  the  fiege  of  that  cattle  by  Timur  nus  with  that  faithful  attention  which  a  fol- 
Bec,  or  Tamerlane,  fee  Cherefeddin,  I.  iii.  c.  dier  owed  to  his  general.  Some  partiality 
33.  The  Perfian  biographer  exaggerates  the  may  be  fufpefted,  yet  the  whole  account  is 
merit  and  difficulty  of  this  exploit,  which  de-  conMent  and  probable, 

3  again- 
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again  difpatched  to  the  frontier  of  Mefopotamia,  and  condemned  to  c  H  A  p- 
fuftain  the  labours  of  a  war,  the  honours  of  which  had  been  tranf-  v-  ~j 
ferred  to  his  unworthy  rival.  Sabinian  fixed  his  indolent  ftation 
under  the  walls  of  Edefla,  and  while  he  amufed  himfelf  with  the 
idle  parade  of  military  exercife,  and  moved  to  the  found  of  flutes 
in  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  the  public  defence  was  abandoned  to  the  bold- 
nefs  and  diligence  of  the  former  general  of  the  Eaft.  But  whenever 
Urficinus  recommended  any  vigorous  plan  of  operations;  when  he 
propofed,  at  the  head  of  a  light  and  active  army,  to  wheel  round 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  to  intercept  the  convoys  of  the  enemy,  to 
harafs  the  wide  extent  of  the  Perfian  lines,  and  to  relieve  the 
diftrefs  of  Amida ;  the  timid  and  envious  commander  alleged, 
that  he  was  reftrained  by  his  pofiti'vc  orders  from  endangering  the 
fafety  of  the  troops.  Amida  was  at  length  taken  ;  its  braveft  de- 
fenders, who  had  efcaped  the  fword  of  the  Barbarians,  died  in  the 
Roman  camp  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner ;  and  Urficinus  himfelf, 
after  fupporting  the  difgrace  of  a  partial  enquiry,  was  punifhed  for  the 
mifconducl:  of  Sabinian  by  the  lofs  of  his  military  rank.  But  Con- 
ftantius  foon  experienced  the  truth  of  the  prediction  which  honeft 
indignation  had  extorted  from  his  injured  lieutenant,  that  as  long  as 
fuch  maxims  of  government  were  fuffered  to  prevail,  the  emperor 
himfelf  would  find  it  no  eafy  tafk  to  defend  his  eaftern  dominions 
from  the  invafion  of  a  foreign  enemy.  When  he  had  fubdued  or 
pacified  the  Barbarians  of  the  Danube,  Conftantius  proceeded  by  flow 
marches  into  the  Eaft;  and  after  he  had  wept  over  the  fmoking 
ruins  of  Amida,  he  formed,  with  a  powerful  army,  the  fiege  of  Be- 
zabde.  The  walls  were  fhaken  by  the  reiterated  efforts  of  the  moft 
enormous  of  the  battering-rams  ;  the  town  was  reduced  to  the  laft 
extremity  ;  but  it  was  ftill  defended  by  the  patient  and  intrepid  valour 
of  the  garrifon,  till  the  approach  of  the  rainy  feafon  obliged  the 
emperor  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  inglorioufly  to  retreat  into  his  winter- 
quarter? 
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C  XIX  P'   <iuarters  at  Antioch  6\    The  pride  of  Conftantius,  and  the  ingenuity 

\  „-  — >  of  his  courtiers,  were  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  any  materials  for  panegyric 

in  the  events  of  the  Perfian  war ;  while  the  glory  of  his  coufin 
Julian,  to  whofe  military  command  he  had  entrufted  the  provinces 
of  Gaul,  was  proclaimed  to  the  world  in  the  fimple  and  concife  nar- 
rative of  his  exploits. 
Invafion  of  ^n  tne  blind  fury  of  civil  difcord,  Conftantius  had  abandoned  to 
Gaul  by  the    t]>e  Barbarians  of  Germany  the  countries  of  Gaul,  which  ftill  ac- 

i  Germans. 

knowledged  the  authority  of  his  rival.  A  numerous  fwarm  of 
Franks  and  Alemanni  were  invited  to  crofs  the  Rhine  by  prefents 
and  promifes,  by  the  hopes  of  fpoil,  and  by  a  perpetual  grant  of  all 
the  territories  which  they  mould  be  able  to  fubdue 6+.  But  the 
emperor,  who  for  a  temporary  fervice  had  thus  imprudently  pro- 
voked the  rapacious  fpirit  of  the  Barbarians,  foon  discovered  and 
lamented  the  difficulty  of  difmiffing  thefe  formidable  allies,  after  they 
had  tafted  the  richnefs  of  the  Roman  foil.  Regardlefs  of  the  nice 
diftin&ion  of  loyalty  and  rebellion,  thefe  undifciplined  robbers 
treated  as  their  natural  enemies  all  the  fubjec~ts  of  the  empire,  who 
poflefled  any  property  which  they  were  defirous  of  acquiring.  Forty- 
live  flourifliing  cities,  Tongres,  Cologne,  Treves,  Worms,  Spires, 
Strafburgh,  &c.  befides  a  far  greater  number  of  towns  and  villages, 
were  pillaged,  and  for  the  moft  part  reduced  to  aflies.  The  Bar- 
barians of  Germany,  ftill  faithful  to  the  maxims  of  their  ances- 
tors, abhorred  the  confinement  of  walls,  to  which  they  applied  the 
odious  names  of  prifons  and  fepulchres  ;  and  fixing  their  independ- 
ent habitations  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Molelle,  and 

63  Arr.mian-  XX.  11.  Omiflb  vano  incepto,  perceived.    I  expected  fome  additional  light 

hiematurus  Antiochiae  redit  in  Syriam  aerum-  from  the  recent  labours  of  the  learned  Er- 

nofam,  perpe/Tus  €t  ukerum  fed  et  atrocia,  neftus  (Lipfiae,  1773). 

cliuque  deflenda.    It  is  thus  that  James  Gro-       6+  The  ravages  of  the  Germans,  and  the 

novius  has   reltored   an   obfcure  paffage  ;  diftrefs  of  Gaul,  may  be  collected  from  Julian 

and  he  thinks   that  this  correction  alone  himfelf.    Orat.  ad  S.  P,       Athen.  p.  277. 

would  have  deferved  a  new  edition  of  his  Ammian.  xv.  11.   Libanius,  Orat.  x.  Zo/U 

author;   whofe  fenfe  may  now  be  darkly  mus,  1.  iii.  p.  14.0.  Sozomen,  1.  iii.  c.  1.. 
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the  Meufe,  they  fecured  themfelves  againft  the  danger  of  a  furprife,   c     A  l>* 

by  a  rude  and  hafty  fortification  of  large  trees,  which  were  felled  <  »  ' 

and  thrown  acrofs  the  roads.  The  Alenianni  were  eftabliflied  in  the 
modern  countries  of  Alface  and  Lorraine  ;  the  Franks  occupied  the 
ifland  of  the  Batavians,  together  with  an  extenfive  diftricl:  of  Bra- 
bant, which  was  then  known  by  the  appellation  of  Toxandria 6J, 
and  may  deferve  to  be  confidered  as  the  original  feat  of  their 
Gallic  monarchy66.  From  the  fources,  to  the  mouth,  of  the  Rhine, 
the  conquefts  of  the  Germans  extended  above  forty  miles  to  the 
weft  of  that  river,  over  a  country  peopled  by  colonies  of  their  own 
name  and  nation  ;  and  the  fcene  of  their  devaluations  was  three  times 
more  extenfive  than  that  of  their  conquefts.  At  a  ftill  greater  dis- 
tance the  open  towns  of  Gaul  were  deferted,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  fortified  cities,  who  trufted  to  their  ftrength  and  vigilance, 
were  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  fuch  fupplies  of  corn  as 
they  could  raife  on  the  vacant  land  within  the  inclofure  of  their 
walls.  The  diminimed  legions,  deftitute  of  pay  and  provifions,  of 
arms  and  difcipline,  trembled  at  the  approach,  and  even  at  the  name, 
of  the  Barbarians. 

Under  thefe  melancholy  circumftances,  an  unexperienced  youth  Conduct  of 

Julian. 

was  appointed  to  fave  and  to  govern  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  or  rather, 
as  he  exprefles  it  himfelf,  to  exhibit  the  vain  image  of  Imperial 
greatnefs.    The  retired  fcholaftic  education  of  Julian,  in  which  he 

65  Ammianus  (xvi.  8.).  This  name  feems  ing  and  good  fenfe  by  M.  Biet,  who  has 

to  be  derived  from  the  Toxandri  of  Pliny,  and  proved,  by  a  chain  of  evidence,  their  un- 

very  frequently  occurs  in  the  hiltories  of  the  interrupted  pofleffion  of  Toxandria  one  hun- 

middle  age.    Toxandria  was  a  country  of  dred  and  thirty  years  before  the  acceflion 

woods  and  morafles,  which  extended  from  the  of  Clovis.    The  Difl'ertation  of  M.  Biet  was 

neighbourhood  of  Tongres  to  the  conflux  of  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Soiflbns,  in  the 

the  Vahal  and  the  Rhine.    Sec  Valerius,  No-  year  1736,  and  feems  to  have  been  juftly  pre- 

tit.  Galliar.  p.  5^8.  ferred  to  the  difcourfe  of  his  more  celebrated 

w  The  paradox  of  P.  Daniel,   that  the  competitor,  the  Abbe  le  Bceuf,  an  antiqua- 

Franks  never  obtained  any  permanent  fettle-  rian,  whofe  name  was  happily  expreffive  of 

inent  on  this  fide  of  the  Rhine  before  the  his  talents, 
time  of  Clovis,  is  refuted  with  much  learn- 

Vol.  II.  Y  had 
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c  H  4  p<   had  been  more  converfant  with  books  than  with  arms,  with  the  dead 

AlA. 

'  '  than  with  the  living,  left  him  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  practical 

arts  of  war  and  government ;  and  when  he  awkwardly  repeated 
fome  military  exercife  which  it  was  neceffary  for  him  to  learn,  he 
exclaimed  with  a  figh,  "  O  Plato,  Plato,  what  a  tafk  for  a  philofo- 
"  pher  !"  Yet  even  this  fpeculative  philofophy,  which  men  of 
bufmefs  are  too  apt  to  defpife,  had  filled  the  mind  of  Julian  with 
the  nobleft  precepts,  and  the  raoft  mining  examples ;  had  animated 
him  with  the  love  of  virtue,  the  defire  of  fame,  and  the  contempt  of 
death.  The  habits  of  temperance  recommended  in  the  fchools,  are 
ftill  more  effential  in  the  fevere  difcipline  of  a  camp.  The  fimple 
wants  of  nature  regulated  the  meafure  of  his  food  and  fleep.  Re- 
jecting with  difdain  the  delicacies  provided  for  his  table,  he  fatisfied 
his  appetite  with  the  coarfe  and  common  fare  which  was  allotted  to 
the  meaneft  foldiers.  During  the  rigour  of  a  Gallic  winter,  he  never 
fuffered  a  fire  in  his  bed-chamber ;  and  after  a  fhort  and  interrupted 
dumber,  he  frequently  rofe  in  the  middle  of  the  night  from  a  carpet 
fpread  on  the  floor,  to  difpatch  any  urgent  bufmefs,  to  vifit  his  rounds, 
or  to  fleal  a  few  moments  for  the  profecution  of  his  favourite  ftu- 
dies 67.  The  precepts  of  eloquence,  which  he  had  hitherto  practifed 
on  fancied  topics  of  declamation,  were  more  ufefully  applied  to 
excite  or  to  afTuage  the  paffions  of  an  armed  multitude :  and  although 
Julian,  from  his  early  habits  of  converfation  and  literature,  was 
more  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  the  Greek  language, 
he  had  attained  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  68.  Since 
Julian  was  not  originally  defigned  for  the  character  of  a  legiflator, 

fl  The  private  life  of  Julian  in  Gaul,  and       68  Aderat  Latine  quoque  differenti  fuffi-. 

the  fevere  difcipline  which  he  embraced,  are  ciens  ferrao.    Ammianus,  xvi.  5.    But  Ju- 

difplayed  by  Ammianus  (xvi.  5.),  who  pro-  lian,  educated  in  the  fchools  of  Greece,  al- 

feffes  to  praife,  and  by  Julian  himfelf,  who  ways  confidered  the  language  of  the  Romans 

affefls  to  ridicule   (Mifopogon,  p.  340.),  a  as  a  foreign  and  popular  dialeft,  \which  he 

conduft,  which,  in  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  might  ufe  on  neceffary  occafions, 
Conftantine,  might  juftly  excite  the  furprife 
of  mankind. 

4.  er 
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or  a  judge,  it  is  probable  that  the  civil  jurifprudence  of  the  Romans  c  £  p- 
had  not  engaged  any  confiderable  mare  of  his  attention  :  but  he  < — -v-— ' 
derived  from  his  philofophic  ftudies  an  inflexible  regard  for  juftice, 
tempered  by  a  difpofition  to  clemency ;  the  knowledge  of  the  general 
principles  of  equity  and  evidence,  and  the  faculty  of  patiently  invef- 
tigating  the  mod  intricate  and  tedious  queftions  which  could  be  pro- 
pofed  for  his  difcuffion.  The  meafures  of  policy,  and  the  operations 
of  war,  muft  fubmit  to  the  various  accidents  of  circumftance  and 
character,  and  the  unpractifed  ftudent  will  often  be  perplexed  in  the 
application  of  the  moft  perfect  theory.  But  in  the  acquifition  of 
this  important  fcience,  Julian  was  affifted  by  the  active  vigour  of 
his  own  genius,  as  well  as  by  the  wifdom  and  experience  of  Salluft, 
an  officer  of  rank,  who  foon  conceived  a  fincere  attachment  for  a 
prince  fo  worthy  of  his  friendfhip  ;  and  whofe  incorruptible  inte- 
grity was  adorned  by  the  talent  of  infinuating  the  harmed  truths, 
without  wounding  the  delicacy  of  a  royal  ear  69. 

Immediately  after  Julian  had  received  the  purple  at  Milan,  he  Hl.s  fir.-cam- 

J  J  r     r  j  paign  in 

was  fent  into  Gaul,  with  a  feeble  retinue  of  three  hundred  and  Gaul» 

A.  D.  356. 

fixty  foldiers.  At  Vienna,  where  he  palled  a  painful  and  anxious 
winter,  in  the  hands  of  thofe  minifters  to  whom  Conftantius  had 
entrufted  the  direction  of  his  conduct,  the  Csefar  was  informed  cf 
the  fiege  and  deliverance  of  Autun.  That  large  and  antient  city, 
protected  only  by  a  ruined  wall  and  pufillanimous  garrifon,  was 
fayed  by  the  generous  refolution  of  a  few  veterans,  who  rcfumed 
their  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  In  his  march  from 
Autun,  through  the  heart  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  Julian  embraced 
with  ardour  the  earlieft  opportunity  of  fignalizing  his  courage.  At 

*9  We  are  ignorant  of  the  a&ual  efnee  of  dantic  difcourfe  (p.  240  —  252),  in  which  Ju- 

this  excellent  mir.ifl.er,  whom  Julian  after-  lian  deplores  the  lofs  cf  fo  valuable  a  friend, 

wards  created  prxfeel  of  Gaul.    Salluft  was  to  whom  he  acknowledges  himfelf  indebted 

'fpeedily  recalled  by  the  jealoufy  of  the  empe-  for  his  reputation.    See  La  Bletcrie,  Pr  race 

rw ;  and  we  may  ftiU  read  a  fenfible  but  pe-  a  la  Vie  de  Jcvien,  p  20. 

Y  2  the 
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C  viv  P'    tnc  head  of  a  fmall  body  of  archers,  and  heavy  cavalry,  he  preferred 
XI  x« 

v.,  — ^  1  the  fliortcr  but  the  more  dangerous  of  two  roads ;  and  fometimes  elud- 
ing, and  fometimes  refilling,  the  attacks  of  the  Barbarians,  who  were 
mafters  of  the  field,  he  arrived  with  honour  and  fafety  at  the  camp 
near  Rheims,  where  the  Roman  troops  had  been  ordered  to  arfem- 
ble.    The  afpect  of  their  young  prince  revived  the  drooping  fpirit 
of  the  foldiers,  and  they  marched  from  Rheims  in  fearch  of  the 
enemy,  with  a  confidence  which  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  them. 
The  Alemanni,  familiarized  to  the  knowledge  of  the  country,  fe- 
cretly  collected  their  fcattered  forces,  and  feizing  the  opportunity  of 
a  dark  and  rainy  day,  poured  with  unexpected  fury  on  the  rear- 
guard of  the  Romans.    Before  the  inevitable  diforder  could  be 
remedied,  two  legions  were  deftroyed  ;  and  Julian  was  taught  by 
experience,  that  caution  and  vigilance  are  the  moft  important  leflbns 
of  the  art  of  war.    In  a  fecond  and  more  fuccefsful  action,  he 
recovered  and  eftablifhed  his  military  fame;  but  as  the  agility  of  the 
Barbarians  faved  them  from  the  purfuit,  his  victory  was  neither 
bloody  nor  decifive.    He  advanced,  however,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  furveyed  the  ruins  of  Cologne,  convinced  himfelf  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  war,  and  retreated  on  the  approach  of  winter,  dis- 
contented with  the  court,  with  his  army,  and  with  his  own  fuccefs70. 
The  power  of  the  enemy  was  yet  unbroken  ;  and  the  Caefar  had  no 
fooner  feparated  his  troops,  and  fixed  his  own  quarters  at  Sens,  in 
the  centre  of  Gaul,  than  he  was  furrounded  and  befieged  by  a  nu- 
merous hoft  of  Germans.    Reduced  in  this  extremity  to  the  refources 
of  his  own  mind,  he  difplayed  a  prudent  intrepidity  which  com- 
penfated  for  all  the  deficiencies  of  the  place  and  garrifon  ;  and  the 
Barbarians,  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  were  obHged  to  retire  with 
difappointed  rage. 

70  Ammianus  (xvi.  2.  3.)  appears  much    fairly  owns  that  he  did  nothing  of  confe- 
bcttcr  fatisfied  with  the  fuccefs  of  this  firll    quence,  and  that  he  fled  before  the  enemy, 
campaign  than  Julian  himfelf;   who  very 

The 
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The  confcious  pride  of  Julian,  who  was  indebted  only  to  his  CHAP. 

XIX. 

fword  for  this  fignal  deliverance,  was  embittered  by  the  reflection,  >:: — . — -» 
that  he  was  abandoned,  betrayed,  and  perhaps  devoted  to  deflruclion,  campaign, 
by  thofe  who  were  bound  to  aflift  him  by  every  tie  of  honour  and  ' D'  35~" 
fidelity.  Marcellus,  mafter-general  of  the  cavalry  in  Gaul,  inter- 
preting too  ftriclly  the  jealous  orders  of  the  court,  beheld  with  fupine 
indifference  the  diftrefs  of  Julian,  and  had  reftrained  the  troops  under 
his  command  from  marching  to  the  relief  of  Sens.  If  the  Caefar 
had  diffembled  in  filence  fo  dangerous  an  infult,  his  perfon  and 
authority  would  have  been  expofed  to  the  contempt  of  the  world  ; 
and  if  an  action  fo  criminal  had  been  fufFered  to  pafs  with  impunity, 
the  emperor  would  have  confirmed  the  fufpicions,  which  received 
a  very  fpecious  colour  from  his  paft  conduct  towards  the  princes  of 
the  Flavian  family.  Marcellus  was  recalled,  and  gently  difmifTed 
from  his  office  11 .  In  his  room  Severus  was  appointed  general  of 
the  cavalry;  an  experienced  foldier,  of  approved  courage  and  fide- 
lity, who  could  advife  with  refpect,  and  execute  with  zeal ;  and 
who  fubmitted,  without  reluctance,  to  the  fupreme  command  which 
Julian,  by  the  intereft  of  his  patronefs  Eufebia,  at  length  obtained 
over  the  armies  of  Gaul  7\  A  very  judicious  plan  of  operations  was 
adopted  for  the  approaching  campaign.  Julian  himfelf,  at  the  head 
of  the  remains  of  the  veteran  bands,  and  of  fome  new  levies  which 
he  had  been  permitted  to  form,  boldly  penetrated  into  the  centre  of 
the  German  cantonments,  and  carefully  re-eftablifhed  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Saverne,  in  an  advantageous  poft ,  which  would  either  check 
the  incurfions,  or  intercept  the  retreat,  of  the  enemy.    At  the  fame 

71  Ammian.  xvi.7.  Libanins  fpeaks  rather       71  Severus,  non  difcors,  non  arrogans,  fed 

more  advantageoufly  of  the  military  talents  longa  militiae  frugalitate  compertus ;  et  eum 

of  Marcellus,  Orat.  x.  p.  272.    And  Julian  recta  praeuntem  fecuturus,  ut  duftorem  mo- 

infinuates,  that  he  would  not  have  been  fo  rigerus  miles.  Ammian.  xvi.  n.  Zofimus, 

eafily  recalled,  unlefs  he  had  given  other  l.iii.  p.  140. 
reafons  of  offence  to  the  court,  p.  278. 
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C  XIX  F'  t*me  ^ar^a^°>  general  of  the  infantry,  advanced  from  Milan  with 
*— — \  '  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  and  paffing  the  mountains,  pre- 
pared to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bafil.  It  was  reafonable  to  expect  that  the  Alemanni,  prefled  on 
either  fide  by  the  Roman  arms,  would  foon  be  forced  to  evacuate  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,  and  to  haften  to  the  defence  of  their  native 
country.  But  the  hopes  of  the  campaign  were  defeated  by  the 
incapacity,  or  the  envy,  or  the  fecret  instructions,  of  Barbatio  ;  who 
acted  as  if  he  had  been  the  enemy  of  the  Caefar,  and  the  fecret  ally 
of  the  Barbarians.  The  negligence  with  which  he  permitted  a  troop 
of  pillagers  freely  to  pafs,  and  to  return  almoft  before  the  gates  of 
his  camp,  may  be  imputed  to  his  want  of  abilities ;  but  the  treafon- 
able  act  of  burning  a  number  of  boats,  and  a  fuperfluous  flock  of 
provifions,  which  would  have  been  of  the  moft  efTential  fervice  to 
the  army  of  Gaul,  was  an  evidence  of  his  hoflile  and  criminal  in- 
tentions. The  Germans  defpifed  an  enemy  who  appeared  destitute 
either  of  power  or  of  inclination  to  offend  them  ;  and  the  ignomi- 
nious retreat  of  Barbatio  deprived  Julian  of  the  expected  fupport ; 
and  left  him  to  extricate  himfelf  from  a  hazardous  fituation,  where 
he  could  neither  remain  with  fafety,  nor  retire  with  honour 
Battle  of  As  foon  as  they  were  delivered  from  the  fears  of  invafion,  the 

Strafburg'i, 

A.  D.357,  Alemanni  prepared  to  chafhie  the  Roman  youth,  who  prefumed  to 
Auguit.  difpute  the  pofleflion  of  that  country,  which  they  claimed  as  their 
own  by  the  right  of  conqueft  and  of  treaties.  They  employed  three 
days,  and  as  many  nights,  in  tranfporting  over  the  Rhine  their 
military  powers.  The  fierce  Chnodomar,  making  the  ponderous 
javelin,  which  he  had  victorioufiy  wielded  againft  the  brother  of 
Magnentius,  led  the  van  of  the  Barbarians,  and  moderated  by  his 

73  On  the  defign  and  failure  of  the  co-operation  between  Julian  and  Barbatio,  fee  Ammia- 
jius  (xvi.  it.)>  and  Libanius,  Otttt.  x.  p.  273. 
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experience  the  martial  ardour  which  his  example  infpired  T\    He  CHAP. 

XIX. 

was  followed  by  fix  other  kings,  by  ten  princes  of  regal  extrac-  v-    »-  -> 
tion,  by  a  long  train  of  high-fpirited  nobles,  and  by  thirty-five 
thoufand  of  the  braveft  warriors  of  the  tribes  of  Germany.  The- 
confidence  derived  from  the  view  of  their  own  ftrength,  was  en- 
creafed  by  the  intelligence  which  they  received  from  a  deferter,  that 
the  Csefar,  with  a  feeble  army  of  thirteen  thoufand  men,  occupied  a- 
poft  about  one  and  twenty  miles  from  their  camp  of  Strafburgh. 
With  this  inadequate  force,  Julian  refolved  to  feek  and  to  encounter 
the  Barbarian  hoft ;  and  the  chance  of  a  general  action  was  preferred 
to  the  tedious  and  uncertain  operation  of  feparately  engaging  the 
difperfed  parties  of  the  Alemanni.    The  Romans  marched  in  clofe 
order,  and  in  two  columns,  the  cavalry  on  the  right,  the  infantry 
on  the  left  ;  and  the  day  was  fo  far  fpent  when  they  appeared  in 
fight  of  the  enemy,  that  Julian  was  delirous  of  deferring  the  battle 
till  the  next  morning,  and  of  allowing  his  troops  to  recruit  their 
exhaufted  ftrength  by  the  neceffary  refrefhments  of  fieep  and  food. 
Yielding,  however,  with  fome  reluctance,  to  the  clamours  of  the  fol- 
diers,  and  even  to  the  opinion  of  his  council,,  he  exhorted  them  to 
juftify  by  their  valour  the  eager  impatience,  which,  in  cafe  of  a  de- 
feat, would  be  univerfally  branded  with  the  epithets  of  rafhnefs  and 
prefumption.    The  trumpets  founded,  the  military  fhout  was  heard 
through  the  field,  and  the  two  armies  rufhed  with  equal  fury  to  the 
charge.    The  Csefar,  who  conducted   in  perfon  his  right  wing, 
depended  on  the  dexterity  of  his  archers,  and  the  weight  of  his  cui- 
rafliers.    But  his  ranks  were  inftantly  broken  by  an  irregular  mixture 
of  light-horfe  and  of  light-infantry,  and  he  had  the  mortification 

74  Ammianus  (xvi.  1-2.)  defcribes,  with  his    in  jaculum  formidandE  vaflitatis,armorumqus 
inflated  eloquence,  the  figure  and  chara&er    nitore  confpicuus :  antea  ftrenuus  et  miles,  er 
of  Chnodomar.    Audax  et  fidens  ingentiro-    utilis  practer  czteros  ductor.  .  .  .  Decentium 
bore  lacertorum,  ubi  ardor  prcelii  fperabatur    Csfarem  fuperavit  aequo  marte  ccngreflus. 
iimmanis,  equo  fpumante,  fublimior,  eredus 
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CHAP.   0f  beholding  the  flight  cf  fix  hundred  of  his  moft  renowned  cui- 

XIX.   

«  1  1  raCiers7S.    The  fugitives  were  flopped  and  rallied  by  the  prefence 

and  authority  of  Julian,  who,  carelefs  of  his  own  fafety,  threw  him- 

felf  before  them,  and  urging  every  motive  of  fhame  and  honour,  led 

them  back  againft  the  victorious  enemy.    The  conflict  between  the 

two  lines  of  infantry  was  obftinate  and  bloody.    The  Germans  pof- 

fefled  the.  fuperiority  of  ftrength  and  ftature,  the  Romans  that  of 

difcipline  and  temper ;  and  as  the  Barbarians,  who  ferved  under  the 

ftandard  of  the  empire,  united  the  refpective  advantages  of  both 

parties,  their  ftrenuous  efforts,  guided  by  a  fkilful  leader,  at  length 

determined  the  event  of  the  day.    The  Romans  loft  four  tribunes, 

and  two  hundred  and  fortv-three  foldiers,  in  this  memorable  battle 

of  Strafburgh,  fo  glorious  to  the  Caefar 76,  and  fo  falutary  to  the 

afflicted  provinces  of  Gaul.   Six  thouiand  of  the  Alemanni  were  flain 

in  the  field,  without  including  thofe  who  were  drowned  in  the 

Rhine,  or  transfixed  with  darts  whilft  they  attempted  to  fwim  acrofs 

the  river  w.    Chnodomar  himfelf  was  furrounded  and  taken  prifoner, 

with  three  of  his  brave  companions,  who  had  devoted  themfelves 

to  follow  in  life  or  death  the  fate  of  their  chieftain.    Julian  received 

him  with  military  pomp  in  the  council  of  his  officers ;  and  exprefling 

a  generous  pity  for  the  fallen  ftate,  diffembled  his  inward  contempt 

75  After  the  battle,  Julian  ventured  to  re-  77  Ammianus,  xvi.  12.  Libanius  adds  2000 
vive  the  rigour  of  antient  difcipline,  by  ex-  more  to  the  number  of  the  flain  (Orat.  x. 
pofing  thefe  fugitives  in  female  apparel  to  the  p.  274.).  But  thefe  trifling  differences  dif- 
derifion  of  the  whole  camp.  In  the  next  appear  before  the  60,000  Barbarians,  whom 
campaign,  thefe  troops  nobly  retrieved  their  Zofimus  has  facrificed  to  the  glory  of  his  hero 
honour.    Zofimus,  1.  iii.  p.  142.  (1.  iii.  p.  141).  We  might  attribute  this  ex- 

76  Julian  himfelf  (ad  S.  P.  Athen.  p.  travagant  number  to  the  careleflhefs  of  tran,- 
279.)  fpeaks  of  the  battle  of  Strafburgh  with  fcribers,  if  this  credulous  or  partial  hiftorian 
the  modefty  of  confcious  merit;  i-j.u.xi0 had  not  fwelled  the  army  of  35,000  Alemanni 
ax  ccK>.i*u  itru:  xai  ei?  vt*.x<;  a^p-.xiTo  n  -loictvTr,  to  an  innumerable  multitude  of  barbarians, 
pax*  Zofimus  compares  it  with  the  vidory  *-A>.fl0r  ar-ti^i  /2«?£«^».  It  is  our  own  fault  if 
of  Alexander  over  Darius;  and  yet  we  are  this  detection  does  not  infpire  us  with  proper 
at  a  lofs  to  difcover  any  of  thofe  ftrokes  of  diHruft  on  flmilar  occafions. 

military  genius  which  fix  the  attention  of 
ages  on  the  conduft  and  fuccefs  of  a  Angle  day. 
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for  the  abjecl:  humiliation  of  his  captive.    Inftead  of  exhibiting  the    c  ^  A  P. 

AX  JV* 

vanquifhed  king  of  the  Alemanni,  as  a  grateful  fpectacle  to  the  cities   \  v  1 

of  Gaul,  he  refpeclfully  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor  this  fplendid 
trophy  of  his  victory.  Chnodomar  experienced  an  honourable 
treatment:  but  the  impatient  Barbarian  could  not  long  furvive  his 
defeat,  his  confinement,  and  his'  exile  7\ 

After  Julian  had  repulfed  the  Alemanni  from  the  provinces  of  Julian  fub- 
the  Upper  Rhine,  he  turned  his  arms  againft  the  Franks,  who  were  Franks,6 
feated  nearer  to  the  ocean  on  the  confines  of  Gaul  and  Germany;      D*  3581 
and  who,  from  their  numbers,  and  Mill  more  from  their  intrepid 
valour,  had  ever  been  efteemed  the  moft  formidable  of  the  Barba- 
rians 79.    Although  they  were  ftrongly  actuated  by  the  allurements 
of  rapine,  they  profeffed  a  difinterefted  love  of  war ;  which  they 
confidered  as  the  lupreme  honour  and  felicity  of  human  nature; 
and  their  minds  and  bodies  were  fo  completely  hardened  by  perpe- 
tual action,  that,  according  to  the  lively  expreflion  of  an  orator,  the 
fnows  of  winter  were  as  pleafant  to  them  as  the  flowers  of  fpring. 
In  the  month  of  December,  which  followed  the  battle  of  Strafburgh, 
Julian  attacked  a  body  of  fix  hundred  Franks,  who  had  thrown 
themfelves  into  two  caftles  on  the  Meufe  8°.    In  the  midft  of  that 
fevere  feafon  they  fuftained,  with  inflexible  constancy,  a  fiege  0/ 
fifty-four  days ;  till  at  length,  exhaufted  by  hunger,  and  fatisfied 
that  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy  in  breaking  the  ice  of  the  river,  left 
them  no  hopes  of  efcape,  the  Franks  confented,  for  the  firft  time, 
to  difpenfe  with  the  ancient  law  which  commanded  them  to  conquer 

78  Ammian.  xvi.  12.  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  prehending  a  paflage  of  Julian,  has  been  in- 
p.  276.  duced  to  reprefent  the  Franks  as  confiding 

79  Libanius  (Orat.  iii.  p.  137.)  draws  a  of  a  thoufand  men;  and  as  his  head  was 
very  lively  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  always  full  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  he  corn- 
Franks,  pares  them  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were 

80  Ammianus,  xvii.  2.    Libanius,  Orat.  befieged  and  taken  in  the  ifland  of  Sphacle- 
x.  p.  278.    The  Greek  orator,  by  mifap-  ria. 
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or  to  die.  The  Cscfar  immediately  fent  his  captives  to  the  court  of 
Conftantius,  who  accepting  them  as  a  valuable  prefent 8',  rejoiced  in 
the  opportunity  of  adding  fo  many  heroes  to  the  choiceft  troops  of 
his  domeftic  guards.  The  obftinate  refinance  of  this  handful  of 
Franks^  apprifed  Julian  of  the  difficulties  of  the  expedition  which 
he  meditated  for  the  enfuing  fpring,  againft  the  whole  body  of  the 
nation.  His  rapid  diligence  furpriled  and  aftonilhed  the  active  Bar- 
barians. Ordering  his  foldiers  to  provide  themlelves  with  bifcuit 
for  twenty  days,  he  fuddenly  pitched  his  camp  near  Tongres,  while 
the  enemy  Hill  fuppofed  him  in  his  winter-quarters  of  Paris,  expect- 
ing the  flow  arrival  of  his  convoys  from  Aquitain.  Without  allow- 
ing the  Franks  to  unite  or  to  deliberate,  he  fkilfully  fpread  his  legions 
from  Cologne  to  the  ocean  ;  and  by  the  terror,  as  well  as  by  the 
fuccefs  of  his  arms,  foon  reduced  the  fuppliant  tribes  to  implore  the 
clemency,  and  to  obey  the  commands,  of  their  conqueror.  The 
Chamavians  fubmiffively  retired  to  their  former  habitations  beyond 
the  Rhine  :  but  the  Salians  were  permitted  to  polTefs  their  new  efta- 
blifhment  of  Toxandria,  as  the  fubjedts  and  auxiliaries  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  8\  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  folemn  oaths ;  and 
perpetual  mfpectors  were  appointed  to  refide  among  the  Franks,  with 
the  authority  of  enforcing  the  ftric~t  obfervance  of  the  conditions. 
An  incident  is  related,  interefting  enough  in  itfelf,  and  by  no  means 
repugnant  to  the  character  of  Julian,  who  ingenioufly  contrived 

81  Julian,  ad  S.  P.        Athen.   p.  280.  81  Ammian.  xvii.  8.    Zofimus,  I.  iii.  p. 

Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  278.    According  to  146—150.  (his  narrative  is  darkened  by  a 

the  expreffion  of  Libanius,  the  emperor  o*fa  mixture  of  fable) ;  and  Julian,  ad  S.  P. 

utapaQ,  which  la  Bleterie  underftands  (Vie  de  Athen_  p.  280.    His  expreflion,  vnihiu^ 

Julien,  p.  118)  as  an  honeft  confeffion,  and  po^a*  m  XccXiuv  f8:ar,  ^a^aft?  Sn  i&xuca, 

Valefius  (ad  Ammian.  xvii.  2.)  as  a  mean  This  difference  of  treatment  confirms  the 

evafion,  of  the  truth.   Dom.  Bouquet  (Hiito-  opinion,  that  the  Salian  Franks  were  per- 

riens  de  France,  torn.  i.  p.  733.),  by  fubfti-  mitted  to  retain  the  fettlements  in  Toxan* 

tuting  another  word,  nopim,  would  fupprefs  dria, 
both  the  difficulty  and  the  fpirit  of  this  paifage, 

both. 
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both  the  plot  and  the  cataftrophe  of  the  tragedy.  When  the  Cha-  CHAP, 
mavians  fued  for  peace,  he  required  the  fon  of  their  king,  as  the  only  .  X**'  > 
hoftage  on  whom  he  could  rely.  A  mournful  filence,  interrupted 
by  tears  and  groans,  declared  the  fad  perplexity  of  the  Barbarians ; 
and  their  aged  chief  lamented  in  pathetic  language,  that  his  private  lofs 
was  now  embittered  by  a  fenfe  of  the  public  calamity.  While  the 
Chamavians  lay  proftrate  at  the  foot  of  his  throne,  the  royal  captive, 
whom  they  believed  to  have  been  flain,  unexpectedly  appeared  be- 
fore their  eyes  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  tumult  of  joy  was  hufhed  into 
attention,  the  Csefar  addrefled  the  afTembly  in  the  following  terms : 
"  Behold  the  fon,  the  prince,  whom  you  wept.  You  had  loft  him 
**  by  your  fault.  God  and  the  Romans  have  reftored  him  to  you. 
"  I  mall  ftill  preferve  and  educate  the  youth,  rather  as  a  monument 
"  of  my  own  virtue,  than  as  a  pledge  of  your  fincerity.  Should 
"  you  prefume  to  violate  the  faith  which  you  have  fworn,  the  arms 
"  of  the  republic  will  avenge  the  perfidy,  not  on  the  innocent,  but 
"  on  the  guilty."  The  Barbarians  withdrew  from  his  prefence, 
impreffed  with  the  warmeft  fentiments  of  gratitude  and  admira- 


tion 


It  was  not  enough  for  Julian  to  have  delivered  the  provinces  of  Makes  three 
Gaul  from  the  Barbarians  of  Germany.    He  afpired  to  emulate  the  ^yond'the 
glory  of  the  firft  and  moft  illuftrious  of  the  emperors;  after  whofe  Rhine,  A.D, 
example,  he  compofed  his  own  commentaries  of  the  Gallic  war 84.  359. 
Caefar  has  related,  with  confcious  pride,  the  manner  in  which  he 
twice  paffed  the  Rhine.    Julian  could  boaft,  that  before  he  affumed 

83  This  interelting  ftory,  which  Zofimus  infinuates  (Qrat.  iv.  p.  178.)  that  his  hero 
has  abridged,  is  related  by  Eunapius  (in  had  compofed  the  hiltory  of  his  Gallic  cam- 
Excerpt.  Legationum,  p.  15,  16,  17.),  with  paigns.  But  Zofimus  (1.  iii.  p.  140.)  feems 
all  the  amplifications  of  Grecian  rhetoric:  to  have  derived  his  information  only  from 
but  the  filence  of  Libanius,  of  Ammianus,  the  Orations  (Aoyisi)  and  the  Epillles  of  Ju- 
2nd  of  Julian  himfelf,  renders  the  truth  of  lian.  The  difcourfe  which  is  addrefi'ed  to  the 
it  extremely  fufpicious.  Athenians  contains  an  accurate,  though  gene- 

*4  Libanius,  the  friend  of  Julian,  clearly  ral,  account  of  the  war  againft  the  Germans. 

Z  2  the 
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CHAP.  the  title  of  Aueruftus,  he  had  carried  the  Roman  Eagles  beyond  that 
— i  great  river  in  three  fuccefsful  expeditions S;.  The  confternation  of 
the  Germans,  after  the  battle  of  Straiburgh,  encouraged  him  to  the 
firft  attempt ;  and  the  reluctance  of  the  troops  foon  yielded  to  the 
perfuafive  eloquence  of  a  leader,  who  fhared  the  fatigues  and  dangers 
which  he  impofed  on  the  meaneft  of  the  foldiers.  The  villages  on 
t  ither  fide  of  the  Meyn,  which  were  plentifully  ftored  with  corn 
and  cattle,  felt  the  ravages  of  an  invading  army.  The  principal 
houfes,  conftrudted  with  fome  imitation  of  Roman  elegance,  were 
confumed  by  the  flames ;  and  the  Cxfar  boldly  advanced  about  ten 
miles,  till  his  progrefs  was  flopped  by  a  dark  and  impenetrable  foreft, 
undermined  by  fubterraneous  paffages,  which  threatened,  with  fecret 
fnares  and  ambofli,  every  ftep  of  the  afTailant.  The  ground  was 
already  covered  with  fnow  ;  and  Julian,  after  repairing  an  ancient 
caftle  which  had  been  erected  by  Trajan,  granted  a  truce  of  ten 
months  to  the  fubmiflive  Barbarians.  At  the  expiration  of  the  truce, 
Julian  undertook  a  fecond  expedition  beyond  the  Rhine,  ,  to  humble 
the  pride  of  Surmar  and  Hortaire,  two  of  the  kings  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  who  had  been  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Strafburgh.  They 
promifed  to  reftore  all  the  Roman  captives  who  yet  remained  alive  ; 
and  as  the  Casfar  had  procured  an  exact  account  from  the  cities  and 
villages  of  Gaul,  of  the  inhabitants  wrhom  they  had  loft,  he  detected 
every  attempt  to  deceive  him  with  a  degree  of  readinefs  and  accu- 
racy,, which  almoft  eftablifhed  the  belief  of  his  fupernatural  know- 
ledge.. His  third  expedition  was  ftill  more  fplendid  and  important 
than  the  two  former.  The  Germans  had  collected  their  military 
powers,  and  moved  along  the  oppofite  banks  of  the  river,  with  a 
defign  of  deftroying  the  bridge,  and  of  preventing  the  paffage  of 
the  Romans.    But  this  judicious  plan  of  defence  wras  difconcerted  by 


85  See  Ammian,  xvii.  i.  10.  xviii.  2.  and  Zcfim.  1.  iii.  p.  144,    Julian  ad  S.  P. 
Athen.  p.  180. 
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a  ikilftil  diverfion.    Three  hundred  light  armed  and  active  foldiers   c  g A  P. 

were  detached  in  forty  fmall  boats,  to  fall  down  the  ftream  in   t  *- — * 

filence,  and  to  land  at  fome  diftance  from  the  ports  of  the  enemy. 
/  They  executed  their  orders  with  fo  much  boldnefs  and  celerity,  that 
they  had  almoft  furprifed  the  Barbarian  chiefs,  who  returned  in  the 
fearlefs  confidence  of  intoxication  from  one  of  their  nocturnal  fefti- 
vals.  Without  repeating  the  uniform  and  difgufting  tale  of  (laughter 
and  devaluation,  it  is  fufEcient  to  obferve,  that  Julian  dictated  his 
own  conditions  of  peace  to  fix  of  the  haughtier!  kings  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  three  of  whom  were  permitted  to  view  the  fevere  difcipline 
and  martial  pomp  of  a  Roman  camp.  Followed  by  twenty  thou- 
fand  captives,  whom  he  had  refcued  from  the  chains  of  the  Barba- 
rians, the  Csefar  repaired  the  Rhine,  after  terminating  a  war,  the 
fiiccefs  of  which  has  been  compared  to  the  ancient  glories  of  the 
Punic  and  Cimbric  victories. 

As  foon  as  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Julian  had  fecured  an  inter-  Reftores  the 
val  of  peace,  he  applied  himfelf  to  a  work  more  congenial  to  his  Gaul.° 
humane  and  philofophic  temper.-  The  cities  of  Gaul,  which  had 
fuffered  from  the  inroads  of  the  Barbarians,  he  diligently  repaired ; 
and  feven  important  pofb,,  between  Mentz  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine,  are  particularly  mentioned,  as  having  been  rebuilt  and  fortified 
by  the  order  of  Julian  8S.  The  vanquifhed  Germans  had  fubmitted 
to  the  juft  but  humiliating  condition  of  preparing  and  conveying  the 
neceffary  materials.  The  active  zeal  of  Julian  urged  the  profecution 
of  the  work  j  and  fuch  was  the  fpirit  which  he  had  diffufed  among 
the  troops,  that  the  auxiliaries  themfelves,  waving  their  exemption 

t6  Ammian.  xviii.  2.  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  the  ground  of  Quadriburgium,   the  Dutch 

p.  279,  280.    Of  thefe  feven  pofts,  four  are  have  conftrufted  the  fort  of  Schenk,  a  name 

at  prefent  towns  of  fome  confequence;  Bin-  fo  ofFenfive  to  the  faftidious  delicacy  of  Boi~ 

gen,  Andernach,   Bonn,  and  Nuyfs.     The  leau.    See  d'Anville  Notice  de  1'ancienne 

other  three,  Tricefima:,  Quadriburgium,  and  Gaule,  p.  183.    Boileau,  Epitrc  hv  and  the 

Caftra  Herculis,  or  Heraclea,  no  longer  fub-  notes, 
fift  j  but  there  is  room  to  believe,  that,  on 

from 
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CHAP,   from  any  duties  of  fatigue,  contended  in  the  moft  fervile  labours 

XIX* 

i — -v — — i  with  the  diligence  of  the  Roman  foldiers.  It  was  incumbent  on  the 
Casfar  to  provide  for  the  fubfiftence,  as  well  as  for  the  fafety,  of  the 
inhabitants  and  of  the  garrifons.  The  defertion  of  the  former,  and 
the  mutiny  of  the  latter,  muft  have  been  the  fatal  and  inevitable 
confequences  of  famine.  The  tillage  of  the  provinces  of  Gaul  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  calamities  of  war;  but  the  fcanty  harvefts  of 
the  continent  were  fupplied,  by  his  paternal  care,  from  the  plenty  of 
the  adjacent  ifland.  Six  hundred  large  barks,  framed  in  the  fcreft  of 
the  Ardennes,  made  feveral  voyages  to  the  coaft  of  Britain ;  and 
returning  from  thence  laden  with  corn,  failed  up  the  Rhine,  and 
diftributed  their  cargoes  to  the  feveral  towns  and  fortreffes  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  87.  The  arms  of  Julian  had  reftored  a 
free  and  fecure  navigation,  which  Conftantius  had  offered  to  pur- 
chafe  at  the  expence  of  his  dignity,  and  of  a  tributary  prefent  of 
two  thoufand  pounds  of  filver.  The  emperor  parfimonioufly  re- 
fufed  to  his  foldiers  the  fums  which  he  granted  with  a  lavifh  and 
trembling  hand  to  the  Barbarians.  The  dexterity,  as  well  as  the 
firmnefs  of  Julian,  was  put  to  a  fevere  trial,  when  he  took  the  field 
with  a  difcontented  army,  which  had  already  ferved  two  campaigns, 
without  receiving  any  regular  pay  or  any  extraordinary  donative  8S. 
Civil  admi-  A  tender  regard  for  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  his  fubjects,  was 
Julian.  n  °  the  ruling  principle  which  directed,  or  feemed  to  direct,  the  admini- 
ftration  of  Julian i0.    He  devoted  the  leifure  of  his  winter-quarters 

87  We  may  credit  Julian  himfelf,  Orat.  could  bear  fo  large    ?.n  exportation,  muft 

ad  S.  P.       Athenienfem,  p  280.  who  gives  already  have  attained  an  improved  ftate  of 

a  very  p;j.rticular  account  of  the  tranfaclion.  agriculture. 

Zofimus  adds    two   hundred  velTels  more,        S8  The  troops  once  broke  out  into  a  mu- 

I.  iii.  p.  145.    If  we  computed  the  600  corn  tiny,  immediately  before  the  fecond  paffage 

mips  of  Julian  at  only  feventy  tons  each,  of  the  Rhine.    Ammian.  xvii.  9. 

they  were  capable   of  exporting   120,000       89  Ammian.  xvi.  5.  xviii.  p.  Mamerti- 

quarters     (See   Arbuthnot's  Weights    and  nus  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  4. 

Measures,  p.  237.) ;  and  the  country,  which 
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to  the  offices  of  civil  government;  and  affected  to  affume,  with 
more  pleafure,  the  character  of  a  magiftrate  than  that  of  a  general. 
Before  he  took  the  field,  he  devolved  on  the  provincial  governors, 
molt  of  the  public  and  private  caufes  which  had  been  referred  to 
his  tribunal  ;  but,  on  his  return,  he  carefully  reviled  their  proceedings, 
mitigated  the  rigour  of  the  law,  and  pronounced  a  fecond  judgment 
on  the  judges  themfelves.  Superior  to  the  laft  temptation  of  vir- 
tuous minds,  an  indifcreet  and  intemperate  zeal  for  juftice,  he 
reftrained,  with  calmnefs  and  dignity,  the  warmth  of  an  advocate 
who  profecuted,  for  extortion,  the  prelident  of  the  Narbonnefe 
province.  "  Who  will  ever  be  found  guilty,"  exclaimed  the  vehe- 
ment Delphidius,  "  if  it  be  enough  to  deny  ?"  "  and  who,"  replied 
Julian,  "  will  ever  be  innocent,  if  it  is  fufficient  to  affirm  ?"  In  the 
general  adminiftration  of  peace  and  war,  the  intereft  of  the  fovereign 
is  commonly  the  fame  as  that  of  his  people ;  but  Conftantius  would 
have  thought  himfelf  deeply  injured,  if  the  virtues  of  Julian  had 
defrauded  him  of  any  part  of  the  tribute  which  he  extorted  from  an 
oppreffed  and  exhaufted  country.  The  prince  who  was  inverted 
with  the  enfigns  of  royalty,  might  fbmetimes  prefume  to  correct  the 
rapacious  infolence  of  the  inferior  agents  ;  to  expofe  their  corrupt 
arts,  and  to  introduce  an  equal  and  eafier  mode  of  collection.  But 
the  management  of  the  finances  was  more  fafely  entrufted  to  FIo- 
rentius,  Praetorian  prefect  of  Gaul,  an  effeminate  tyrant,  incapable 
of  pity  or  remorfe  ;  and  the  haughty  minifter  complained  of  the 
moft  decent  and  gentle  oppofition,  while  Julian  himfelf  was  rather 
inclined  to  cenfure  the  weaknefs  of  his  own  behaviour.  The  Caefar 
had  rejected  with  abhorrence,  a  mandate  for  the  levy  of  an  extra- 
ordinary tax  ;  a  new  fuperdiction,  which  the  prsefect  had  offered 
for  his  fignature;  and  the  faithful  picture  of  the  public  mifery,  by 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  juftify  his  refufal,  offended  the  court 
©f  Conftantius.  We  may  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  reading  the  fenti- 
2.  ments 
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CHAP,   merits  of  Tulian,  as  he  exprefles  them  with  warmth  and  freedom  in 
XIX. 

■  a  letter  to  one  of  his  moft  intimate  friends.    After  ftating  his  own 

conduct,  he  proceeds  in  the  following  terms:  "  Was  it  poffible  for 
"  the  difciple  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  to  act  otherwife  than  I  have 
"  done?  Could  I  abandon  the  unhappy  fubjects  entrufted  to  my 
"  care  ?  Was  I  not  called  upon  to  defend  them  from  the  repeated 
"  injuries  of  thefe  unfeeling  robbers?  A  tribune  who  deferts  his 
"  poft  is  punifhed  with  death,  and  deprived  of  the  honours  of  bu- 
"  rial.  With  what  juftice  could  I  pronounce  bis  fentence,  if,  in  the 
"  hour  of  danger,  I  myfelf  neglected  a  duty  far  more  facred  and 
"  far  more  important?  God  has  placed  me  in  this  elevated  poft;  his 
"  providence  will  guard  and  fupport  me.  Should  I  be  condemned 
"  to  fuffer,  I: mail  .derive  comfort  from  the  teftimony  of  a  pure  and 
"  upright  confeience.  Would  to  heaven,  that  I  ftill  poflefled  a 
"  counfellor  like  Salluft  !  If  they  think  proper  to  fend  me  a  fucceflbr, 
"  I  mail  fubmit  without  reluctance  ;  and  had  much  rather  improve 
•*  the  fhort  opportunity  cf  doing  good,  than  enjoy  a  long  and  lafting 
"  impunity  of  evil  9°."  The  precarious  and  dependent  fituation  of 
Julian  displayed  his  virtues,  and  concealed  his  delects.  The  young 
hero  who  fupported,  in  GauL,  the  throne  of  Conftantius,  was  not 
permitted  to  reform  the  vices  of  the  government ;  but  he  had  cou- 
rage to  alleviate  or  to  pity  the  diftreis  of  the  people.  Unlefs  he  had 
been  able  to  revive  the  martial  fpirit  of  the  Romans,  or  to  introduce 
the  arts  of  induftry  and  refinement  among  their  favage  enemies,  he 
could  not  entertain  any  rational  hopes  of  iecuring  the  public  tran- 
quillity, either  by  the  peace  or  conqueft  of  Germany.  Yet  the 
victories  of  Julian  fufpended,  for  a  fhort  time,  the  inroads  of  the 
Barbarians,  and  delayed  the  ruin  of  the  Weftern  Empire. 

s°  Ammiao.  xvii.  3.    Julian.  Epiftol.  xv.    raitet,  aut  civibus  jura  refUtuat;  perpetuum 
e<nt.  Spanheim.     Such  a  conduit   almoft    profeffui,  aut  contra  hoftem,  aut  contra  vi- 
juftifies  the  encomium  of  Mamertinus.    Ita    tia,  certamen. 
ili  anni  fpatia  divifa  funt,  ut  aut  Barbaros  do- 
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His  falutary  influence  reftored  the  cities  of  Gaul,  which  had  been   c  A 

To  long  expofed  to  the  evils  of  civil  difcord,  Barbarian  war,  and   *  y— — ' 

domeftic  tyranny ;  and  the  fpirit  of  irj.duft.ry  was  revived  with  the  of  Paril 
hopes  of  enjoyment.    Agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce  again 
flourilhed  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  ;  and  the  curia,  or  civil 
corporations,  were  again  filled  with  ufeful  and  refpectable  members : 
the  youth  were  no  longer  appreheniive  of  marriage  ;  and  married 
perfons  were  no  longer  apprehenfive  of  poflerity :  the  public  and 
private  feftivals  were  celebrated  with  cuftomary  pomp  ;  and  the  fre- 
quent and  fecure  intercourfe  of  the  provinces  displayed  the  image  of 
national  profperity  9\    A  mind  like  that  of  Julian,  muft  have  felt  the 
general  happinefs  of  which  he  was  the  author ;  but  he  viewed,  with 
peculiar  fatisfattion  and  complacency,  the  city  of  Paris ;  the  feat  of 
his  winter  refidence,  and  the  object  even  of  his  partial  affection  9\ 
That  fplendid  capital,  which  now  embraces  an  ample  territory  on 
either  fide  of  the  Seine,  was  originally  confined  to  the  fmall  ifland 
in  the  midft  of  the  river,  from  whence  the  inhabitants  derived  a 
fupply  of  pure  and  falubrious  water.    The  river  bathed  the  foot  of 
the  walls ;  and  the  town  was  acceffible  only  by  two  wooden  bridges. 
A  foreft  overfpread  the  northern  fide  of  the  Seine  ;  but  on  the  fouth, 
the  ground,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the  Univerfity,  was  infen- 
fibly  covered  with  houfes,  and  adorned  with  a  palace  and  amphithe- 
atre, baths,  an  aqueduct,  and  a  field  of  Mars  for  the  exercife  of  the 
Roman  troops.    The  feverity  of  the  climate  was  tempered  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ocean  ;  and  with  fome  precautions,  which  ex- 
perience had  taught,  the  vine  and  fig-tree  were  fuccefsfully  cultivated, 

91  Libanius,  Orat.  Parental,  in  Imp.  Ju-  brother  Hadrian  Valerius,  or  de  Valois,  and 

lian.  c.  38.  in  Fabricius  Bibliothec.  Grate,  M.  d'Anville  (in  their  reipe&ive  Notitias  of 

torn.  vii.  p.  263,  264.  ancient  Gaul),  the  Abbe  de  Longcerue  De- 

,l  See  Julian,  in  Mifopogon.  p.  340,  341.  fcription  de  la  France,  torn.  i.  p.  12,  13. 

The  primitive  ftate  of  Paris  is  illuftrated  by  and  M.  Bonamy  (in  the  Mem.  de  l'Academie 

Henry  Valeiius  (ad  Ammian.  xx.  4.),  his  des  Infcriptions,  torn.  xv.  p.  656-691.). 

Vol.  II.  A  a  Bur, 
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But,  in  remarkable  winters,  the  Seine  was  deeply  frozen  ;  and  the 
huge  pieces  of  ice  that  floated  down  the  ftream,  might  be  compared, 
by  an  Afratic,  to  the  blocks  of  white  marble  which  were  extracted 
from  the  quarries  of  Phrygia.  The  licentioufnefs  and  corruption  of 
Antioch,  recalled  to  the  memory  of  Julian  the  fevere  and  fimple 
manners  of  his  beloved  Lutetia  93  j  where  the  amufements  of  the 
theatre  were  unknown  or  defpifed.  He  indignantly  contrafted  the 
effeminate  Syrians  with  the  brave  and  honeft  iimplicity  of  the 
Gauls,  and  almoft  forgave  the  intemperance,  which  was  the  only 
ftain  of  the  Celtic  character  9\  If  Julian  could  now  revifit  the 
capital  of  France,  he  might  converfe  with  men  of  fcience  and  genius, 
capable  of  underftanding  and  of  inftrucling  a  difciple  of  the 
Greeks ;  he  might  excufe  the  lively  and  graceful  follies  of  a  nation, 
whofe  martial  fpirit  has  never  been  enervated  by  the  indulgence  of 
luxury ;  and  he  muft  applaud  the  perfection  of  that  ineftimable  art,, 
which  foftens  and  refines  and  embellifhes  the  intercourfe  of  focial 
life. 

93  TV  tpt\r,»  Atvirrw.    Julian,  in  Mifopo-    to  the  fafhion  of  the  fourth  century,  aiTnmed 
gon.  p.  340.    Leucetia,  or  Lutetia,  was  the    the  territorial  appellation  of  Parijii. 
ancient  name  of  the  city  which,  according       94  Julian,  in  Mifopogon.  p.  359,  360.. 
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CHAP.  XX. 


The  Motives^  Progrefs,  and  EffeSls  of  the  Converfion  of 
Conflantine. — Legal  Eflablifiment  and  Conftitution  of 
the  Cbr'tftian  cr  Catholic  Church. 


"^HE  public  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity  may  be  confidered  as    c  H  A  p. 
one  of  thofe  important  and  domeflic  revolutions  which  excite  '  , 

the  moft  lively  curioiity,  and  afford  the  moft  valuable  inftruction. 
The  victories  and  the  civil  policy  of  Conftantine  no  longer  influence 
the  ftate  of  Europe  ;  but  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  globe  ftill  re- 
tains the  impreffion  which  it  received  from  the  converfion  of  that 
monarch  ;  and  the  ecclefiaftical  inftitutions  of  his  reign  are  ftill  con- 
nected, by  an  indiffoluble  chain,  with  the  opinions,  the  paffiona, 
and  the  interefts  of  the  prefent  generation. 

In  the  consideration  of  a  fubject  which  may  be  examined  with  pjateofthe 
impartiality,  but  cannot  be  viewed  with  indifference,  a  difficulty  converfion  of 

.  .      3        .  *  Conftantine. 

immediately  arifes  of  a  very  unexpected  nature ;  that  of  afcertaining 
the  real  and  precife  date  of  the  converfion  of  Conftantine.    The  a.  D.  306. 
eloquent  Lactantius,  in  the  midft  of  his  court,  feems  impatient 1  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  the  glorious  example  of  the  fovereign  of  Gaul ; 

1  The  date  of  the  Divine  Inftitutions  of  p.  465—  470.    Lardner's  Credibility,  part  ii. 

Laclantius  has  been  accurately  difcufled,  dif-  vol.  vii.  p.  78 — 86.    For  my  own  part,  I 

ficulties  have  been  ftarted,  folutions  propofed,  am  almcjl  convinced  that  Lactantius  deui- 

and  an  expedient  imagined  of  two  original  cated  his  Inftitutions   to  the  fovereign  of 

editions  ;   the  former  publifhed  during  the  Gaul,  at  a  time  when  Galerius,  Maximin, 

perfecution  of  Diocletian,  the  latter  under  and  even  Licinius,  pcrfecuted  the  Chriltians ; 

that  of  Licinius.     See  Dufrefnoy,   Prefat.  that  is,  between  the  years  306  and  311. 
p.  v.    Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclefiaft.  torn.  vi. 

A  a  2  who, 
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c  H  A  P.   who,  in  the  firft  moments  of  his  reign,  acknowledged  and  adored 

XX. 

v  v  1  the  majefty  of  the  true  and  only  God  \    The  learned  Eufebius  has 

afcribed  the  faith  of  Conftantine  to  the  miraculous  fign  which  was- 
difplayed  in  the  heavens  whilft  he  meditated  and  prepared  the  Italian- 

A. D.  312.  expedition3.  The  hiftorian  Zoiimus  maliciouUy  afferts,  that  the  em- 
peror had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  eldeft  fon,  before  he 

A.I>.  326.  publicly  renounced  the  gods  of  Rome  and  of  his  anceftors\  The 
perplexity  produced  by  thefe  difcordant  authorities,  is  derived  from 
the  behaviour  of  Conftantine  himfeif.  According  to  the  ftrictnefs  of 
ecclefiaftical  language,  the  firft  of  the  Gbrifiian  emperors  was  un- 
worthy of  that  name,  till  the  moment  of  his  death  ;  fince  it  was  only 

A.  D.  33-.  during  his  laft  illnefs  that  he  received,  as  a  catechumen,  the  impo- 
fltion  of  hands  s,  and  was  afterwards  admitted,  by  the  initiatory 
xites  of  baptifm,  into  the  number  of  the  faithful 6.  The  Chriftianity 
of  Conftantine  muft  be  allowed  in  a  much,  more  vague  and  qualified 


4  La&ant.  Divin.  Inftitnt.  i.  V.  vii.  27. 
The  firft  and  moft  important  of  thefe  paf- 
fages  is  indeed  wanting  in  twenty-eight 
rnanufcripts  ;  but  it  is  found  in  nineteen.  If 
we  weigh  the  comparative  value  of  thofe  ma- 
nufcripts,  one  of  900  years  old,  in  the  king 
of  France's  library,  may  be  alleged  in  its 
favour  ;  but  the  paflage  as  omitted  in  the  cor- 
real manufcript  of  Bologna,  which  the  P. 
de  Mcntftucon  afigijbes  to  the  fixth  or  feventh 
century  (Diarium  Italic,  p.  409. \  The 
tafte  cf  moft  of  the  editors  (except  Ifeus,  fee 
La&ant.  edit.  Dufrefnoy,  torn.  i.  p,  595.) 
has  felt  the  genuine  ftyle  of  Laclantius. 

3  Eufeb.  in  Vic.  Conftant.  L  i.  c.  27  — 32. 

4  Zofimus,  I.  ii.  p.  104. 

5  That  rite  was  arrays  ufed  in  making  a 
catechumen  (fee  Bingham's  Antiquities,  1.  x. 
c.  1.  p.  419.  Dom.  Chardon,  Hift.  des  Sa- 
cxemens,  torn.  i.  p.  62.),  and  Conftantirre 
leceived  it  for  the  firjl  time  (Eufeb.  in  Vit. 


Conftant.  1.  iv.  c.  61.)  immediately  before 
his  baptifm  and  death.  From  the  connexion 
of  thefe  two  facts,  Valerius  (ad  loc.  Eufeb.) 
has  drawn  the  conclufion  which  is  reluftantly 
admitted  by  Tillemont  (Hift.  des  Empereurs, 
torn,  iv^  p.  628.),  and  oppofed  with  feeble 
arguments  by  Mofheim  (p.  968.). 

6  Eufeb.  in  Vit.  Conftant.  1.  iv.  c.  61, 
62,  63.  The  legend  of  Conftanrine's  bap- 
tifm at  Rome,  thirteen  years  before  his  death, 
was  invented  in  the  eighth  century,  as  a 
proper  motive  for  his  donation.  Such  has 
been  the  gradual  progrefs  of  knowledge, 
that  a  ltory,  of  which  Cardinal  Baronius 
(Annal.  Ecclefiaft.  A.  D.  324,  No.  43 — 4q.) 
declared  himfelFthe  unblufhing  advocate,  is 
now  feebly  fupported,  even  within  the  verge 
of  the  Vatican..  See  the  Antiquitates  Chrifti- 
an.Ts,  torn.  ii.  p.  232  ;  a  work  publilhed  with 
fix  approbations  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1 751, 
by  Father  Mamachi,  a  learned  Dominican. 
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almoft  imperceptible  gradations  by  which  the  monarch  declared  him-   I  v  • 

felf  the  protector,  and  at  length  the  profelyte,  of  the  church.  It 
was  an  arduous  talk  to  eradicate  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  his 
education,  to  acknowledge  the  divine  power  of  Chrift,  and  to  un- 
derftand  that  the  truth  of  his  revelation  was  incompatible  with  the 
worfhip  of  the  gods.  The  obftacles  which  he  had  probably  expe- 
rienced in  his  own  mind,  inftructed  him  to  proceed  with  caution  in 
the  momentous  change  of  a  national  religion  ;  and  he  infenfibly  dis- 
covered his  new  opinions,  as  far  as  he  could  enforce  them  with  fafety 
and  with  effect.  During  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  the  ftream 
of  Chriftianky  flowed  with  a  gentle,  though  accelerated,  motion  :  but 
its  general  direction  was  fometimes  checked,  and  fometimes  diverted, 
by  the  accidental  circumftances  of  the  times,  and  by  the  prudence, 
or  poffibly  by  the  caprice,  of  the  monarch.  His  minifters  were  per- 
mitted to  fignify  the  intentions  of  their  mafter  in  the  various  lan- 
guage which  was  beft  adapted  to  their  refpective  principles  7 ;  and 
he  artfully  balanced  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  Subjects,  by  publish- 
ing in  the  fame  year  two  edicts;  the  firft  of  which  enjoined  the  fo-  A.  D.  321. 
lemn  obfervance  of  Sunday  8,  and  the  fecond  directed  the  regular 
confultation  of  the  Arufpices  9.  While  this  important  revolution 
yet  remained  in  fufpence,  the  Chriftians  and  the  Pagans  watched  the 
conduct  of  their  Sovereign  writh  the  fame  anxiety,  but  with  very 

7 '  The  quacftor,  or  fecretaiy,  who  com-  ftantine  ftyles  the  Lord's  day  dies  foils,  a 

pofed  the  law  of  the  Theodofian  Code,  makes  name  which  could  not  offend  the  ears  of  his 

his  mafter  fay  with  indifference,  '«  hominibus  Pagan  fubjedts. 

"  fupradicue  religionis"  (1.  xvi.  tit.ii.  leg.i.).       9   Cod.  Theod.    1.  xvi.   tit.  x.   leg.  I. 

The  minifter  of  ecclefiaftical  affairs  was  al-  Godefroy,  in  the  character  of  a  commenta- 

lowed  a  more  devout  and  refpe&ful  ftyle,  tor,  endeavours  (torn.  vi.  p.  257.)  to  excufe 

ttj?  £>6i3-/*s  kui  uyiuruT^  xafioXi*^  6f)ii7*eia;;  Conftantine ;  but  the  more  zealous  Baronius 

the  legal,  moft  holy,  and  Catholic  worfhip.  (Annal.  Ecclef.  A.  D.  321,  No.  18.)  cen- 

See  Eufeb.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  x.  c.  6.  fures  his  profane  condud  with  truth  and 

8  Cod.  Theodof.  1.  ii.  tit.  viii.  leg.  I.  afperity. 
Cod.  Juftinian.  1.  iii,  tit.  xii.  leg.  3.  Con- 
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CHAP,  oppofite  fentiments.  The  former  were  prompted  by  every  motive 
v— — j  of  zeal,  as  well  as  vanity,  to  exaggerate  the  marks  of  his  favour, 
and  the  evidences  of  his  faith.  The  latter,  till  their  juft  apprehen- 
fions  were  changed  into  defpair  and  refentment,  attempted  to  con- 
ceal from  the  world,  and  from  themlelves,  that  the  gods  of  Rome 
could  no  longer  reckon  the  emperor  in  the  number  of  their  votaries. 
The  fame  paffions  and  prejudices  have  engaged  the  partial  writers 
of  the  times  to  connect  the  public  profeffion  of  Chriftianity  with  the 
moft  glorious  or  the  moft  ignominious  sera  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
ftantine. 

His  Pagan  Whatever  fymptoms  of  Chriftian  piety  might  tranfpire  in  the 
difcourfes  or  actions  of  Conftantine,  he  perfevered  till  he  was  near 
forty  years  of  age  in  the  practice  of  the  eftablifhed  religion  10 ;  and 
the  fame  conduct  which  in  the  court  of  Nicomedia  might  be  im- 
puted to  his  fear,  could  be  afcribed  only  to  the  inclination  or  policy 
of  the  fovereign  of  Gaul.  His  liberality  reftored  and  enriched  the 
temples  of  the  gods  :  the  medals  which  iflued  from  his  Imperial  mint 
are  imprefled  with  the  figures  and  attributes  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo, 
of  Mars  and  Hercules  ;  and  his  filial  piety  increafed  the  council  of 
Olympus  by  the  folemn  apotheolis  of  his  father  Conftantius  But 
the  devotion  of  Conftantine  was  more  peculiarly  directed  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Sun,  the  Apollo  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology ; 
and  he  was  pleafed  to  be  reprefented  with  the  fymbols  of  the 
God  of  Light  and  Poetry.  The  unerring  fhafts  of  that  deity,  the 
brightnefs  of  his  eyes,  his  laurel  wreath,  immortal  beauty,  and  ele- 
gant accomplifhments,  feem  to  point  him  out  as  the  patron  of  a 

10  Theodoret  (I.  i.  c.  18.)  feems  to  in-  11  See  the  medals  of  Conftantine  in  Du- 
ftnuate  that  Helena  gave  her  Ton  a  Chriftian  cange  end  Banduri.  As  few  cities  had  re- 
education ;  but  we  may  be  aflured,  from  the  tained  the  privilege  of  coining,  almcft  all  the 
fuperior  authority  of  Eufebius  (in  Vit.  Con-  medals  of  that  age  iflued  from  the  mint 
ftant.  1.  iii.  c.  47.),  that  fhe  herfelf  was  in-  under  the  fanflion  of  the  Imperial  autho- 
debted  to  Conftantine  for  the  knowledge  of  rity. 
Chriftianity. 

i  young 
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young  hero.    The  altars  of  Apollo  were  crowned  with  the  votive    c  p- 

offerings  of  Conftantine  ;   and  the  credulous  multitude  were  taught   i  . — — ' 

to  believe,  that  the  emperor  was  permitted  to  behold  with  mortal 
eyes  the  vifible  majefty  of  their  tutelar  deity  ;  and  that,  either  waking 
or  in  a  vifion,  he  was  blefted  with  the  aufpicious  omens  of  a 
long  and  victorious  reign.  The  Sun  was  univerfally  celebrated  as  the 
invincible  guide  and  protector  of  Conftantine  ;  and  the  Pagans  might 
reafonably  expect  that  the  infulted  god  would  purfue  with  unrelent- 
ing vengeance  the  impiety  of  his  ungrateful  favourite  '\ 

As  long  as  Conftantine  exercifed  a  limited  fovereignty  over  the  Ke  proterts 
provinces  of  Gaul,  his  Chriftian  fubjects  were  protected  by  the  au-  aaarof' 
thority,  and  perhaps  by  the  laws,  of  a  prince,  who  wifely  left  to  the  ^a^'  ^06— 
gods  the  care  of  vindicating  their  own  honour.    If  we  may  credit  312- 
the  aftertion  of  Conftantine  himfelf,  he  had  been  an  indignant  fpec- 
tator  of  the  favage  cruelties  which  were  inflicted,  by  the  hands  of 
Roman  foldiers,  on  thofe  citizens  whofe  religion  was  their  only 
crime  11 .    In  the  Eaft  and  in  the  Weft,  he  had  feen  the  different  ef- 
fects of  feverity  and  indulgence  ;  and  as  the  former  was  rendered  ftill 
more  odious  by  the  example  of  Galerius,  his  implacable  enemy,  the 
latter  was  recommended  to  his  imitation  by  the  authority  and  advice 
of  a  dying  father.    The  fon  of  Conftantius  immediately  fulpended 
or  repealed  the  edicts  of  perfecution,  and  granted  the  free  exercife 
of  their  religious  ceremonies  to  all  thofe  who  had  already  profelfed 
themfelves  members  of  the  church.    They  were  foon  encouraged  to 

12  The  panegyric  of  Eumenius  (vii.  inter       13  Conftantin.  Orat.  ad  Sanftos,  c.  25. 

Panegyr.  Vet.),   which  was  pronounced  a  But  it  might   eafily   be  (hewn,    that  the 

few  months  before  the  Italian  war,  abounds  Greek  tranflator  has  improved  the  fenfe  of 

with  the  moft  unexceptionable  evidence  of  the  Latin  original;  and  the  aged  emperor 

the  Pagan  fuperftition  of  Conftantine,  and  might  recoiled  the  perfecutiorr  of  Diocle- 

of  his  particular  veneration  for  Apollo,  or  the  tian  with  a  more  lively  abhorrence  than  he 

Sun  ;   to  which  Julian  alludes  (Orat.  vii.  had  actually  felt  in  the  days  of  his  youth 

p.  228.  cc7roXn7rat  «..).     See  Commentaire  and  Paganifm. 
de  Spanheim  fur  les  Cefars,  p.  317. 

depend 
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c  ^  ^  p-   depend  on  the  favour  as  well  as  on  the  juftice  of  their  fovereign,  who 

«  »  >  had  imbibed  a  fecret  and  fincere  reverence  for  the  name  of  Chrift, 

and  for  the  God  of  the  Chriftians 
A.  D.  313,        About  five  months  after  the  conqueft  of  Italv,  the  emperor  made 

March.  ,  .  c  .  .     r  . 

Edia  of  Mi-  a  folemn  and  authentic  declaration  of  his  fentiments,  by  the  cele- 
brated edict  of  Milan,  which  reftored  peace  to  the  Catholic  church. 
In  the  perfonal  interview  of  the  two  weftern  princes,  Conftantine, 
by  the  afcendant  of  genius  and  power,  obtained  the  ready  con- 
currence of  his  colleague  Licinius  ;  the  union  of  their  names  and 
authority  difarmed  the  fury  of  Maxim  in  ;  and,  after  the  death  of 
the  tyrant  of  the  Eaft,  the  edict  of  Milan  was  received  as  a  general 
and  fundamental  law  of  the  Roman  world  The  wifdom  of  the 
emperors  provided  for  the  reftitution  of  all  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  which  the  Chriftians  had  been  fo  unjuftly  deprived.  It 
was  enacted,  that  the  places  of  worfhip,  and  public  lands,  which  had 
been  conlifcated,  fhould  be  reftored  to  the  church,  without  difpute, 
without  delay,  and  without  expence  :  and  this  fevere  injunction  was 
accompanied  with  a  gracious  promife,  that  if  any  of  the  purchafers 
had  paid  a  fair  and  adequate  price,  they  mould  be  indemnified  from 
the  Imperial  treafury.  The  falutary  regulations  which  guard  the 
future  tranquillity  of  the  faithful,  are  framed  on  the  principles  of 
enlarged  and  equal  toleration  ;  and  fuch  an  equality  mull  have  been 
interpreted  by  a  recent  feet  as  an  advantageous  and  honourable  dif- 
tinction.  The  two  emperors  proclaim  to  the  world,  that  they  have 
_granted  a  free  and  abfolute  power  to  the  Chriftians,  and  to  all  others, 
of  following  the  religion  which  each  individual  thinks  proper  to 
jprefer,  to  which  he  has  addicted  his  mind,  and  which  he  may  deem 

See  Eufeb.  Hilt.  Ecclef.  1.  viii.  13.  has  preferved  the  Latin  original;  and  Eufe- 
1  iw  9.  and  in  Vit.  Conft.  1.  i.  c.  16,  17.  bius  (Hilt.  Ecclef.  1.  x.  c.  5.)  has  given  a 
Laclant.  Divin.  Infiitut.  i.  u  Caecilius  de  Greek  tranflation  of  this  perpetual  edict, 
Mort.  Perfecut.  c.  25.     .  which  refers   to  fome   provilional  regula- 

li  Cxcilius  (de  Mort.  Perfecut,  c.  48.)  tions. 
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the  beft  adapted  to  his  own  ufe.    They  carefully  explain  every  am-   c  ^  A  p- 

biguous  word,  remove  every  exception,  and  exact  from  the  go-  '  — ' 

vernors  of  the  provinces  a  ftricl  obedience  to  the  true  and  fimple 
meaning  of  an  edict,  which  was  defigned  to  eftablifh  and  fecure, 
without  any  limitation,  the  claims  of  religious  liberty.  They  con- 
defcend  to  affign  two  weighty  reafons  which  have  induced  them  to 
allow  this  univerfal  toleration :  the  humane  intention  of  confulting 
the  peace  and  happinefs  of  their  people ;  and  the  pious  hope,  that, 
by  fuch  a  conduct,  they  fhall  appeafe  and  propitiate  the  Deity ,  whofe 
ieat  is  in  heaven.  They  gratefully  acknowledge  the  many  fignal 
proofs  which  they  have  received  of  the  divine  favour ;  and  they 
trull  that  the  fame  Providence  will  for  ever  continue  to  protect  the 
profperity  of  the  prince  and  people.  From  thefe  vague  and  inde- 
finite expreflions  of  piety,  three  fuppofitions  may  be  deduced,  of  a 
different,  but  not  of  an  incompatible,  nature.  The  mind  of  Con- 
flantine  might  fluctuate  between  the  Pagan  and  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gions. According  to  the  loofe  and  complying  notions  of  polytheifm, 
he  might  acknowledge  the  God  of  the  Chriftians  as  one  of  the  mcmy 
deities  who  compofed  the  hierarchy  of  heaven.  Or  perhaps  he 
might  embrace  the  philofophic  and  pleafing  idea,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  variety  of  names,  of  rites,  and  of  opinions,  all  the 
fects  and  all  the  nations  of  mankind  are  united  in  the  worfhip  of  the 
common  Father  and  Creator  of  the  univerfe  16. 

But  the  counfels  of  princes  are  more  frequently  influenced  by  ufe  and 
views  of  temporal  advantage,  than  by  confiderations  of  abftract  and  cTrhtia^ 


morality. 


,6  A  panegyric  of  Conftantine,  prorounced  "  cujus'tot  nomina  funt,  quot  linguas  gen- 

feven  or  eight  months  after  the  edidl  of  Mi-  "  tium  efle  voluifti,  quern  enim  te  ipfe  dici 

lan    (fee    Gothofred.    Chronolog.   Legum,  "  velis,    fcire  non   poflumus."  Panegyr. 

p.  7.  and  Tillemont,  Hift.  des  Empereurs,  Vet.  ix.  26.     In  explaining  Conflantine's 

torn.  iv.  p.  246.),  ufes  the  following  re-  progrefs  in  the  faith,  Mofheim  (p.  971,  &c.) 

markable  expreflion  :  "  Summe  rerum  fator,  is  ingenious,  fubtle,  prolix. 

Vol;  II.                        B  b  fpeculative 
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fpeculative  truth.  The  partial  and  increafing  favour  of  Conftantine 
may  naturally  be  referred  to  the  efteem  which  he  entertained  for  the 
moral  character  of  the  Chriftians ;  and  to  a  perfuafion,  that  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gofpel  would  inculcate  the  practice  of  private 
and  public  virtue.  Whatever  latitude  an  abfolute  monarch  may 
aflume  in  his  own  conduct,  whatever  indulgence  he  may  claim 
for  his  own  paHions,  it  is  undoubtedly  his  intereft  that  all  his 
fubjedts  mould  refped  the  natural  and  civil  obligations  of  fociety. 
But  the  operation  of  the  yrifeft  laws  is  imperfect  and  precarious. 
They  feldom  infpire  virtue,  they  cannot  always  reftrain  vice 
Their  power  is  infuiKcient  to  prohibit  all  that  they  condemn^ 
nor  can  they  always  punifh  the  actions  which  they  prohibit* 
The  legiflators  of  antiquity  had  fummoned  to  their  aid  the  powers 
of  education  and  of  opinion.  But  every  principle  which  had 
once  maintained  the  vigour  and  purity  of  Rome  and  Sparta^ 
was  long  fince  extinguifhed  in  a  declining  and  defpotic  empire 
Philofophy  ftill  exercifed  her  temperate  fway  over  the  human 
mind,  but  the  caufe  of  virtue  derived  very  feeble  fupport  from 
the  influence  of  the  Pagan  fuperflition.  Under  thefe  difcouraging 
circumftances,  a  prudent  magiftrate  might  obferve  with  pleafure 
the  progrefs  of  a  religion  which  difTufed  among  the  people  a 
pure,  benevolent,  and  univerfal  fyftem  of  ethics,  adapted  to  every 
duty  and  every  condition  of  life  ;  recommended  as  the  wilL 
and  reafon  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  enforced  by  the  fanction 
of  eternal  rewards  or  punimments.  The  experience  of  Greek 
and  Roman  hiftory  could  not  inform  the  world  how  far  the 
fyftem  of  national  manners  might  be  reformed  and  improved 
by  the  precepts  of  a  divine  revelation ;  and  Conftantine  might 
liften  with  fome  confidence  to  the  flattering,  and  indeed  reafonable, 
aflurances  of  Lactantius.    The  eloquent  apologift  feemed  firmly  ta 
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^expect,  and  almoft  ventured  to  promife,  that  the  eftablifhment  of  c  H  ^  p* 

Chriftianity  would  reftore  the  innocence  and  felicity  of  the  primitive  '  «  ' 

age  ;  that  the  worfhip  of  the  true  God  would  extinguifh  war  and 
diffenfion  among  thofe  who  mutually  confidered  themfelves  as  the 
children  of  a  common  parent ;  that  every  impure  defire,  every  angry 
or  felfifh  paflion,  would  be  reftrained  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
gofpel ;  and  that  the  magiftrates  might  meath  the  fword  of  juftice 
among  a  people  who  would  be  univerfally  actuated  by  the  fentiments 
of  truth  and  piety,  of  equity  and  moderation,  of  harmony  and 
univerfal  love  11 . 

The  paffive  and  unrefifting  obedience,  which  bows  under  the  yoke  Theory  and 
of  authority,  or  even  of  oppremon,  muft  have  appeared,  in  the  eyes  p^eobe- 
of  an  abfolute  monarch,  the  moft  confpicuous  and  ufeful  of  the  dience< 
evangelic  virtues'8.  The  primitive  Chriftians  derived  the  inftitution 
of  civil  government,  not  from  the  confent  of  the  people,  but  from 
the  decrees  of  heaven.  The  reigning  emperor,  though  he  had 
ufurped  the  fceptre  by  treafon  and  murder,  immediately  affirmed  the 
facred  character  of  vicegerent  of  the  Deity.  To  the  Deity  alone  he 
was  accountable  for  the  abufe  of  his  power;  and  his  fubjects  were 
indiffolubly  bound,  by  their  oath  of  fidelity,  to  a  tyrant,  who  had 
violated  every  law  of  nature  and  fociety.  The  humble  Chriftians 
were  fent  into  the  world  as  fheep  among  wolves  ;  and  fince  they 
were  not  permitted  to  employ  force,  even  in  the  defence  of  their  re- 
ligion, they  mould  be  ftill  more  criminal  if  they  were  tempted  to 
Hied  the  blood  of  their  fellow-creatures,  in  difputing  the  vain  privi- 
leges, or  the  fordid  poffellions,  of  this  tranfitory  life.    Faithful  to  the 

17  See  the  elegant  defcription  of  Laftantius  explained  by  Grotius,  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads, 
{Divin.  Inftitut.  v.  8.),  who  is  much  more  1.  i.  c.  3,  4.  Grotius  was  a  republican  and 
perfpicuous  and  pofitivethan  it  becomes  a  dif-  an  exile,  but  the  rr.ildnefs  of  his  temper  in- 
•creet  prophet.  clined  him  to  fupport  the  ellablimed  powers. 

18  The  political  fyftem  of  the  Chriilians  is 
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doctrine  of  the  apoftle,  who  in  the  reign  of  Nero  had  preached  the 
duty  of  unconditional  fubmiftion,  the  Chriftians  of  the  three  firft 
centuries  preferved  their  confcience  pure  and  innocent  of  the  guilt  of 
fecret  confpiracy,  or  open  rebellion.  While  they  experienced  the 
rigour  of  perfecution,  they  were  never  provoked  either  to  meet  their 
tyrants  in  the  field,  or  indignantly  to  withdraw  themfelves  into  fome 
remote  and  fequeftered  corner  of  the  globe       The  protectants  of 
France,  of  Germany,  and  of  Britain,  who  afferted  with  fuch  intrepid 
courage  their  civil  and  religious  freedom,  have  been  infulted  by  the 
invidious  comparifon  between  the  conduct  of  the  primitive  and  of 
the  reformed  Chriftians i0.    Perhaps,  inftead  of  cenfure,  fome  ap- 
plaufe  may  be  due  to  the  fuperior  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  our  anceftors, 
who   had  convinced  themfelves  that  religion  cannot  abolifh  the 
unalienable  rights  of  human  nature  11 .    Perhaps  the  patience  of  the 
primitive  church  may  be  afcribed  to  its  weaknefs,  as  well  as  to  its 
virtue.    A  feci;  of  unwarlike  plebeians,  without  leaders,  without 
arms,  without  fortifications,  muft  have  encountered  inevitable  de- 
ftrudtion  in  a  rafh  and  fruitlefs  refiftance  to  the  mafter  of  the  Roman 
legions.    But  the  Chriftians,  when  they  deprecated  the  wrath  of 
Diocletian,   or  folicited  the  favour  of  Conftantine,    could  allege, 
with  truth  and  confidence,  that  they  held  the  principle  of  paffive 
obedience,  and  that,  in  the  fpace  of  three  centuries,  their  con- 


19  Tertullian.  Apolog.  c.  32.  34,  35,36. 
Tamen  nunquam  Albiniani,  nec  Nigriani 
vel  Caffiani  inveniri  potuerum  Chriftiani.  Ad 
Scapulam,  c.  2.  If  this  aftertion  be  ftriftly 
true,  it  excludes  the  Chriftians  of  that  age 
from  all  civil  and  military  employments, 
which  would  have  compelled  them  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  fervice  of  their  rc  fpcc~live 
governors.  See  Moyle's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p. 
3-9- 

10  See  the  artful  Bofluet  (Hilt,  des  Varia- 


tions des  Eglifes  Proteftantes  (rem.  iii.  p. 
210—258.),  and  the  malicious  Bayle  (tom.ii. 
p.  620.).  I  name  Bayle,  for  he  was  certainly 
the  author  of  the  Avis  aux  Refugies  ;  confult 
theDiclionnaire  Critique deChaufFepie,tcm.  i. 
part  ii.  p.  145. 

11  Buchanan  is  the  earlieft,  or  at  leaft  the 
rnoft  celebrated,  of  the  reformers,  who  has 
juftified  the  theory  of  refiftance.  See  his  Dia- 
logue de  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotcs,  torn-  ii. 
p.  28.  3c.  edit.  fol.  Ruddiman. 
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duct  had  always  been  conformable  to  their  principles.    They  might   c  ^  A  p- 
add,  that  the  throne  of  the  emperors  would  be  eftablifhed  on  a  fixed  u — k — 
and  permanent  bafis,  if  all  their  fubjects  embracing  the  Chriftian 
doctrine,  mould  learn  to  fuffer  and  to  obey. 

In  the  general  order  of  Providence,  princes  and  tyrants  are  con-  Divine  right 
fidered  as  the  minifters  of  Heaven,  appointed  to  rule  or  to  chaftife  tine, 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  facred  hiftory  affords  many  illuftrious 
examples  of  the  more  immediate  interpofition  of  the  Deity  in  the 
government  of  his  chofen  people.  The  fceptre  and  the  fword  were 
committed  to  the  hands  of  Mofes,  of  Jofhua,  of  Gideon,  of  David, 
of  the  Maccabees  ;  the  virtues  of  thofe  heroes  were  the  motive  or 
the  effect  of  the  Divine  favour,  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms  was  deftined 
to  atchieve  the  deliverance  or  the  triumph  of  the  church.  If  the 
judges  of  Ifrael  were  occafional  and  temporary  magiftrates,  the 
kings  of  Judah  derived  from  the  royal  unction  of  their  great 
anceftor,  an  hereditary  and  indefeafible  right,  which  could  not  be 
forfeited  by  their  own  vices,  nor  recalled  by  the  caprice  of  their 
fubjects.  The  fame  extraordinary  providence,  which  was  no  longer 
confined  to  the  Jewifh  people,  might  elect  Conftantine  and  his 
family  as  the  protectors  of  the  Chriftian  world  ;  and  the  devout 
Lactantius  announces,  in  a  prophetic  tone,  the  future  glories 
of  his  long  and  univerfal  reign".  Galerius.and  Maximin,  Max- 
entius  and  Licinius,  were  the  rivals  who  fhared  with  the  favou- 
rite of  heaven  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  tragic  deaths 
of  Galerius  and  Maximin  foon  gratified  the  refentment,  and  ful- 
filled the  fanguine  expectations,  of  the  Chriftians.  The  fuccefs 
of  Conftantine  againft  Maxentius  and  Licinius,  removed  the  two 
formidable  competitors  who  ftill  oppofed  the  triumph  of  the  fe- 
cond  David,  and  his  caufe  might  feem  to  claim  the  peculiar  inter- 

**  La&ant.  Divin.  InfUtut.  i.  i.   Eufebius,    oration,  repeatedly  inculcates  the  divine  right 
in  the  courfe  of  his  hiftory,  his  life,  and  his    of  Conftantine  to  the  empire. 
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C  *XX  ?  P°^tl0n  of  Prov^ence.  The  character  of  the  Roman  tyrant  difgraced 
mj  the  purple  and  human  nature  ;  and  though  the  Chriftians  might  enjoy 
his  precarious  favour,  they  were  expofed,  with  the  reft  of  his  fubje&s, 
to  the  effects  of  his  wanton  and  capricious  cruelty.  The  conduct;  of 
Licinius  foon  betrayed  the  reluctance  with  which  he  had  confented 
to  the  wife  and  humane  regulations  of  the  edict  of  Milan.  The 
convocation  of  provincial  fynods  was  prohibited  in  his  domi- 
nions ;  his  Chriftian  officers  were  ignominioufly  difmiffed  ;  and 
if  he  avoided  the  guilt,  or  rather  danger,  of  a  general  perfe- 
ction, his  partial  oppreffions  were  rendered  ftill  more  odious, 
by  the  violation  of  a  folemn  and  voluntary  engagement23.  While 
the  Eaft,  according  to  the  lively  expreffion  of  Eufebius,  was  involved 
in  the  fhades  of  infernal  darknefs,  the  aufpicious  rays  of  celeftial 
light  warmed  and  illuminated  the  provinces  of  the  Weft.  The  piety  of 
Conftantine  was  admitted  as  an  unexceptionable  proof  of  the  juftice  of 
his  arms;  and  his  ufe  of  victory  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  Chriftians, 
that  their  hero  was  infpired,  and  conducted,  by  the  Lord  of  Hofts. 
The  conqueft  of  Italy  produced  a  general  edict  of  toleration :  and  as 
foon  as  the  defeat  of  Licinius  had  inverted  Conftantine  with  the 

A.  D.  324.  fole  dominion  of  the  Roman  world,  he  immediately,  by  circular 
letters,  exhorted  all  his  fubjects  to  imitate,  without  delay,  the  example 
of  their  fovereign,  and  to  embrace  the  divine  truth  of  Chrifti- 
anity  *+. 

Loyaky  and      The  affurance  that  the  elevation  of  Conftantine  was  intimately 

7C£il  of*  the 

Chriftian  connected  with  the  defigns  of  Providence,  inftilled  into  the  minds  of 
Party-  foe  Chriftians  two  opinions,  which,  by  very  different  means,  affifted 

the  accomplifhment  of  the  prophecy.  Their  warm  and  active  loyalty 
exhaufted  in  his  favour  every  refource  of  human  induftry ;  and  they 

13  Our  imperfeft  knowledge  of  the  perfe-  relius  Victor  mentions  his  cruelty  in  general 

cution  of  Licinius  is  derived  from  Eufe-  terms. 

bins  (Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  x.  c.  8.  Vit.  Con-  14  Eufeb.  in  Vit  Conftant,  1.  ii.  c.  24T4z. 

^autin.  Li.  c,  49  —  96.  L  ii-  c.  1,  2.).  Au-  48  —  60. 
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confidently  expected  that  their  ftrenuous  efforts  would  be  feconded  c  p- 
by  fome  divine  and  miraculous  aid.  The  enemies  of  Conftantine  N_  -w — „^ 
have  imputed  to  interefted  motives  the  alliance  which  he  infenfibly 
contracted  with  the  Catholic  church,  and  which  apparently  contri- 
butes to  the  fuccefs  of  his  ambition.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  Chriftians  ftill  bore  a  very  inadequate  proportion  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  empire  ;  but  among  a  degenerate  people,  who 
viewed  the  change  of  mailers  with  the  indifference  of  (laves,  the  fpirit 
and  union  of  a  religious  party  might  aftift  the  popular  leader,  to 
whofe  fervice,  from  a  principle  of  confcience,  they  had  devoted  their 
lives  and  fortunes15.  The  example  of  his  father  had  inftructed  Con- 
ftantine to  efteem  and  to  reward  the  merit  of  the  Chriftians ;  and  in 
the  diftribution  of  public  offices,  he  had  the  advantage  of  ftrengthen- 
ing  his  government,  by  the  choice  of  minifters  or  generals,  in  whofe 
fidelity  he  could  repofe  a  juft  and  unreferved  confidence.  By  the 
influence  of  thefe  dignified  miflionaries,  the  profelytes  of  the  new 
faith  muft  have  multiplied  in  the  court  and  army  ;  the  Barbarians 
of  Germany,  who  filled  the  ranks  of  the  legions,  were  of  a  carelefs 
temper,  which  acquiefced  without  refiftance  in  the  religion  of  their 
commander  ;  and  when  they  paffed  the  Alps,  it  may  fairly  be  pre- 
fumed,  that  a  great  number  of  the  foldiers  had  already  confecrated 
their  fwords  to  the  fervice  of  Chrift  and  of  Conftantine  **.  The 
habits  of  mankind,  and  the  intereft  of  religion,  gradually  abated  the 

15  In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  the  Bentivoglio  was  curious,  well-informed,  but 

Papifts  of  England  were  only  a  thirtieth,  and  fomewhat  partial. 

the  Proteftants  of  France  only  a  fifteenth  part        16  Th;s  carelefs  temper  of  the  Germans 

of  the  refpedive  nations,  to  whom  their  fpirit  appears  almoft  uniformly  in  the  hiftory  of  the 

1                        n        ,  .  „    r        ,  converfion  of  each  of  the  tribes.    The  legions 

and  power  were  a  conltant  object  or  apprehen-  _  _  . 

.            ,  of  Conftantine  were  recruited  with  Germans 

fion.    See  the  relations  which  Bentivoelio  ,~  r        ,  •       oC         ,  »t,^-___,  »r 

s  (Zofimus,  1.  it.  p.  86.) ;  and  tnecourt  even  or 

(who  was  then  nuncio  at  Bruffels,  and  after-  h;s  father  had  been  £]je(j  with  Chriftians.  See 
wards  cardinal)  tranfmitted  to  the  court  of  the  firft  book  of  the  Life  of  Conftantine,  by 
Rome  (Relazione,  torn.  ii.  p..  241.  241.),  Eufebius. 
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CHAP,  horror  of  war  and  bloodfhed,  which  had  fo  long  prevailed  among 
v.  ,.w-.  the  Ghriftians;  and  in  the  councils  which  were  affembled  under  the 
gracious  protection  of  Conftantine,  the  authority  of  the  bifhops  was 
feafonably  employed  to  ratify  the  obligation  of  the  military  oath,  and 
to  inflict  the  penalty  of  excommunication  on  thofe  foldiers  who 
threw  away  their  arms  during  the  peace  of  the  church  2?.  While 
Conftantine,  in  his  own  dominions,  encreafed  the  number  and  zeal 
of  his  faithful  adherents,  he  could  depend  on  the  fupport  of  a 
powerful  faction  in  thofe  provinces,  which  were  ftill  polfeffed  or 
ufurped  by  his  rivals.  A  fecret  difaffection  was  diffufed  among  the 
Chriftian  fubjects  of  Maxentius  and  Licinius  ;  and  the  refentment 
which  the  latter  did  not  attempt  to  conceal,  ferved  only  to  engage 
them  ftill  more  deeply  in  the  intereft  of  his  competitor.  The  regu- 
lar correfpondence  which  connected  the  bifhops  of  the  moft  diftant 
provinces,  enabled  them  freely  to  communicate  their  wifhes  and 
their  defigns,  and  to  tranfmit  without  danger  any  ufeful  intelligence, 
or  any  pious  contributions,  which  might  promote  the  fervice  of  Con- 
ftantine, who  publicly  declared  that  he  had  taken  up  arms  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  church18, 
and  belief  of  ent^u^iann  which  infpircd  the  troops,  and  perhaps  the  emperor 

a  miracle.     himfelf,  had  fharpened  their  fwords  while  it  fatisfied  their  confcience. 

They  marched  to  battle  with  the  full  affurance,  that  the  fame  God, 
who  had  formerly  opened  a  pafTage  to  the  Ifraelites  through  the 
waters  of  Jordan,  and  had  thrown  down  the  walls  of  Jericho  at 

-7  De  his  qui  arma  projiciunt  in  pace,  pla-  the  military  fervice.    Their  conduct  was  af- 

cuit  eos  abftinere   a  communione.  Concil.  terwards  cenfured  by  the  12th  canon  of  the 

Arelat.  Canon  iii.    The  beil  critics  apply  council  of  Nice  ;  if  this  particular  application 

thefe  words  to  the  peace  of  the  church.  may  be  received,  inftead  of  the  loofe  and  ge- 

111  Eufebius  always  confiders  the  fecond  neral  fenfe  of  the  Greek  interpreters,  Balfa- 

civil  war  againil  Licinius  as  a  fort  of  religious  mon,  Zonaras,  and  Alexis  Ariltenus.  See 

cru<ade.    At  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant,  Beveridge,  Pandect.  Ecclef.  Grasc.  torn.  i.  p. 

fome   Chriftian  officers  had  rcfumed  their  72.  torn.  ii.  p.  78.  Annotation. 
zones ;  or,  in  other  words,  had  returned  to 
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the  found  of  the  trumpets  of  Jofhua,  would  difplay  his  vifible  majefty  c  A  P. 
and  power  in  the  victory  of  Conftantine.  The  evidence  of  ecclefiaf-  — „ — j 
tical  hiftory  is  prepared  to  affirm,  that  their  expectations  were  jufti- 
iied  by  the  confpicuous  miracle  to  which  the  converfion  of  the  nrft 
Chriftian  emperor  has  been  almoft  unanimoufly  afcribed.  The  real 
or  imaginary  caufe  of  fo  important  an  event,  deferves  and  demands 
the  attention  of  pofterity;  and  I  {hall  endeavour  to  form  a  juft  efti- 
mate  of  the  famous  vifion  of  Conftantine,  by  a  diftinct  confideration 
of  the Jiavdard,  the  dream,  and  the  celejlial  Jign  ;  by  feparating  the 
hiftorical,  the  natural,  and  the  marvellous  parts  of  this  extraordinary 
/lory,  which,  in  the  compofition  of  a  fpecious  argument,  have  been 
artfully  confounded  in  one  fplendid  and  brittle  mafs. 

I.  An  inftrument  of  the  tortures  which  were  inflicted  only  on  TJie 
flaves  and  ftrangers,  became  an  object  of  horror  in  the  eyes  of  a  ™^  of  the* 
Roman  citizen  ;  and  the  ideas  of  guilt,  of  pain,  and  of  ignominy,  crofs. 
were  clofely  united  with  the  idea  of  the  crofs*9.    The  piety,  rather 
than  the  humanity,  of  Conftantine,  foon  abolifhed  in  his  dominions 
the  punifhment  which  the  Saviour  of  mankind  had  condefcended  to 
fufFer  30 ;  but  the  emperor  had  already  learned  to  defpife  the  prejudices 
of  his  education,  and  of  his  people,  before  he  could  erect  in  the  midft 
of  Rome  his  own  ftatue,  bearing  a  crofs  in  its  right  hand ;  with  an 
infcription,  which  referred  the  victory  of  his  arms,  and  the  deliver- 
ance of  Rome,  to  the  virtue  of  that  falutary  fign,  the  true  fymbol  of 

-9  Nomen  Jpfum  ctucis  abfit  non  modo  a  a  maft  and  yard,  a  plough,  a  fiandard,  &c> 

corpore  civium  Romanorum,  fed  etiam  a  &c.  &c.    See  Lipfius  de  Cruce,  1.  i.  c.  9. 
cogitatione,  occulis,    auribus.     Cicero  pro       30  See  Aurelius  Victor,  who  coniiders  this 

Raberio,  c.  5.    The  Chriftian  writers,  J uftin,  law  as  one  of  the  examples  of  Conftantine's 

?4inuciusF;elix,  Tcrtullian,  Jerom,  anti  Maxi-  piety.  An  edift  fo  honourable  to  Chriftianity 

musof  Turin,  have  in veftigated  with  tolerable  deferved  a  place  in  the  Theodofian  code,  in- 

fuccefs  the  figure  or  likenefs  of  a  crofs  in  ftead  of  the  indirect  mention  of  it,  which 

almoft  every  objeft  of  nature  or  art ;  in  the  feems  to  refult  from  the  comparifon  of  the  vth 

interfeftion  of  the  meridian  and  equator,  the  and  xviiith  titles  of  the  ixth  book, 
human  face,  a  bird  flying,  a  man  fwimming, 

Vol.  II.  C  c  force 
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CHAP,  force  and  courage 3l.  The  fame  fymbol  fanctified  the  arms  of  the- 
»■  x  foldiers  of  Conftantine ;  the  crofs  glittered  on  their  helmet,  was 
engraved  on  their  fhields,  was  interwoven  into  their  banners  ;  and 
the  confecrated  emblems  which  adorned  the  perfon  of  the  emperor 
himfelf,  were  diftinguifhed  only  by  richer  materials  and  more  exqui- 
fite  workmanfhip  3\  But  the  principal  ftandard  which  difplayed  the 
triumph  of  the  crofs  was  ftiled  the  Labarum  an  obfcure  though  cele- 
brated name,  which  has  been  vainly  derived  from  almoft  all  the 
languages  of  the  world.  It  is  defcribed  3*  as  a  long  pike  interfered 
by  a  tranfverfal  beam.  The  filken  veil  which  hung  down  from  the 
beam,  was  curioufly  enwrought  with  the  images  of  the  reigning 
monarch  and  his  children.  The  fummit  of  the  pike  fupported  a 
crown  of  gold  which  inclofed  the  myfterious  monogram,  at 
once  expreffive  of  the  figure  of  the  crofs,  and  the  initial  letters 
of  the  name  of  Chrift  3\  The  fafety  of  the  labarum  was  entrufted 
to  fifty  guards,  of  approved  valour  and  fidelity;  their  ftation  was 


31  Eufebius,  inVit.  Conftantin.  hi.  c.  4.0. 
This  ftatue,  or  at  leaft  the  crofs  and  infcrip- 
tion,  may  be  afcribed  with  more  probability 
to  the  fecond,  or  even  the  third,  vifit  of 
Conftantine  to  Rome.  Immediately  after  the 
defeat  of  Maxentius,  the  minds  of  the  fenate 
and  people  were  fcarcely  ripe  for  this  pub- 
lic monument. 

31  Agnofcas  regina  libens  mea  figna  necefle 
eft; 

In  quibus  effigies  cruris  nut  gemmata  refulget 
Aut  longis  folido  ex  auro  prsfertur  in  haftis. 
Hoc  figno  invictus,  tranfmiffis  Alpibus  Ultor 
Servkium  folvit  miferabile  Conftantinus 
**###***#•##• 
Chriftus  purpui-€u»i  gemmanti  tortus  in  auro 
Signabat  Labarum,  clypcorum  infignia  Chrif- 
tus 

Scripfei  at;  ardabat  fummis  rraAt  additacriftis. 
Prudent,  in  Symmachum,  L  ii.  464.  486. 
11  The  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word 
■babarumy  or  Labor um,  which  is  employed  by 


Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ambrofe,  Prudentius, 
&c.  ftill  remain  totally  unknown  ;  in  fpite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  critics,  who  have  ineffec- 
tually tortured  the  Latin,  Greek,  Spanifh, 
Celtic,  Teutonic,  Illyric,  Armenian,  &c. 
in  fearch  of  an  etymology.  SeeDucange,  in 
Gloff.  Med.  &  infim.  Latinitat.  fub  voce  La- 
barum, and  Godefroy,  ad  Cod.  Theodof. . 
torn.  ii.  p.  145. 

34-Eufeb.inVit.  Conftantin.  l.t.  c.  30,  31. 
Baronius  (Annal.  Ecclef.  A.  D.  312,  N°26.) 
has  engraved  a  reprefentation  of  the  Laba- 
rum. 

35  Tranfversa  X  litera,  fummo  capite  cir- 
cumflexo,  Chriftum  in  fcutis  notat.  Caecilius 
de  M.  P.  c.  44.  Guper  (ad  M.  P.  in  edit.. 
Lattant.  torn.  ii.  p.  500.)  and  Baronius 
(A.  D.  312.  N°  25.)  have  engraved  from  an- 
cient monuments  feveral  fpecimens  (as  thus 
p  . P,  \  of  thefe  monograms,  which  be- 
~f"or /j>  /  came  extremely  fafhionable  in. 
the  Chriftian  world. 

marked 
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marked  by  honours  and  emoluments ;  and  fome  fortunate  accidents  c  ^  ^  p- 
foon  introduced  an  opinion,  that  as  long  as  the  guards  of  the  labarum  v — «/ 
were  engaged  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  they  were  fecure  and 
invulnerable  amidft  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  In  the  fecond  civil  war 
Licinius  felt  and  dreaded  the  power  of  this  confecrated  banner,  the 
fight  of  which,  in  the  diftrefs  of  battle,  animated  the  foldiers  of  Con- 
ftantine with  an  invincible  enthufiafm,  and  fcattered  terror  and  difmay 
through  the  ranks  of  the  adverfe  legions  36.  The  Chriftian  empe- 
rors, who  refpected  the  example  of  Conftantine,  difplayed  in  all 
their  military  expeditions  the  ftandard  of  the  crofs  ;  but  when  the 
degenerate  fucceflbrs  of  Theodofius  had  ceafed  to  appear  in  perfon 
at  the  head  of  their  armies,  the  labarum  was  depofited  as  a  venerable 
but  ufelefs  relic  in  the  palace  of  Conftantinople  37.  Its  honours  are 
ftill  preferved  on  the  medals  of  the  Flavian  family.  Their  grateful 
devotion  has  placed  the  monogram  of  Chrift  in  the  midft  of  the 
eniigns  of  Rome.  The  folemn  epithets  of,  fafety  of  the  republic, 
glory  of  the  army,  reftoration  of  public  happinefs,  are  equally  ap- 
plied to  the  religious  and  military  trophies  ;  and  there  is  ftill  extant 
a  medal  of  the  emperor  Conftantius,  where  the  ftandard  of  the 
labarum  is  accompanied  with  thefe  memorable  words,  By  this  sign 

THOU  SHALT  CONQUER38. 

II.  In  all  occafions  of  danger  or  diftrefs,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  The  dream 
primitive  Chriftians  to  fortify  their  minds  and  bodies  by  the  fign  of  tine. 

36  Eufeb.  in  Vit.  Conftantin.  1.  ii.  c.  7,  8,  after  Conftantine.  The  modern  Greeks  were 
9.  He  introduces  the  Labarum  before  the  not  inclined  to difplay  in  the  field  the  ftandard 
Italian  expedition;  but  his  narrative  feems  of  the  empire  and  of  Chriiiiiinity;  and  though 
to  indicate  that  it  was  never  fhewn  at  the  they  depended  on  every  fuperiiiuous  hope  of 
bead  of  an  army,  till  Conftantine,  above  ten  defence,  the  promife  of  victory  would  have 
years  afterwards,  declared  himfelf  the  enemy  appeared  too  bold  a  fiction. 

of  Licinius,  and  the  deliverer  of  the  church,        38  The  Able  da  Voifin,  p.  103,  &c.  al- 

37  See  Cod.  Theod.  Kyi.  tit.  xxv.  Sozo-  leges  feveral  of  thefe  medals,  and  quotes  a 
men,  1.  i.  c.  2.  Theophan.  Chronograph,  particular  differtation  of  a  Jcfuit,  tits  Pere  de 
p.  11.    Theophanes  lived  towards  the  end  cf  Grainville,  on  this  fubje£l. 

the  eighth  century,  almoft  rive  hundred  years 
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C  vvA  P'  tne  croj^r  which  they  ufed,  in  all  their  ecclefiaftical  rites,  in  all  the 
daily  occurrences  of  life,  as  an  infallible  prefervative  againft  every 
fpecies  of  fpiritual  or  temporal  evil 35.  The  authority  of  the  church 
might  alone  have  had  fufficient  weight  to  juftify  the  devotion  of 
Conftantine,  who  in  the  fame  prudent  and  gradual  progrefs  ac- 
knowledged the  truth,  and  aflumed  the  fymbol,  of  Chriltianity. 
But  the  teftimony  of  a  contemporary  writer,  who  in  a  formal  trea— 
tife  has  avenged  the  caufe  of  religion,  beftows  on  the  piety  of  the 
emperor  a  more  awful  and  fublime  character.  He  affirms  with  the 
moft  perfect  confidence,  that  in  the  night  which  preceded  the  la  ft 
battle  againft  Maxentius,  Conftantine  was  admonifhed  in  a  dream 
to  inferibe  the  fhields  of  his  foldiers  with  the  celejlial  fign  of  Gody. 
the  facred  monogram  of  the  name  of  Chriit ;  that  he  executed  the 
commands  of  heaven,  and  that  his  valour  and  obedience  were  re- 
warded by  the  decifive  victory  of  the  Milvian  bridge.  Some  con— 
fiderations  might  perhaps  incline  a  fceptical  mind  to  fufpect  the 
judgment  or  the  veracity  of  the  rhetorician,  whofe  pen,  either  from 
zeal  or  intereft,  was  devoted  to  the  caufe  of  the  prevailing  faction40. 
He  appears  to  have  publifhed  his  deaths  of  the  perfecutors  at  Nico- 
media  about  three  years  after  the  Roman  victory;  but  the  interval  of 
a  thoufand  miles,  and  a  thoufand  days,,  will  allow  an  ample  latitudes 

39  Tertullian,  de  Corona,  c.  3.   Athana-  of  Le  Clerc  and  Lardner  (Eibliotheque  An- 

Rus,  torn.  i.  p.  101.     The  learned  jefuit  cienne  et  Moderne,  torn.  iii.  p.  43S.  Credi- 

Petavius  (Dogmata  Theolog.  1.  xv.  c.  9,  bility  of  the  Gofpel,  &c.  partii.  vol.  vii.  p. 

10.)   has  collected   many    fimilar  paffages  94..)     Three  arguments  from  the  title  of 

on  the  virtues  of  the  crofs,  which  in  the  laft  the  book,,  and  from  the  names  of  Donatus 

age  embarrafled  our  Proteftant  difputants.  and  Caecilius,  are  produced  by  the  advocates 

*°  Caxilius,  de  M.  P.  c.  44.    It  is  certain,  for  Lactantius  (See  the  P.  Lellocq,  torn.  ii. 

that  this  hiltorical  declamation  was  compofed  p.  4.6  —  60.).    Each  of  thefe  proofs  is  fingly 

and  publifhed,  while  Licinius,  fovereign  of  weak  and  defective  ;  but  their  concurrence 

the  Eaft,  (till  preferved  the  friendfhip  of  Con-  has  great  weight.    I  have  often  fluctuated, 

flantine,  anJ  of  the  Chriftians.    Every  read-  and  mail  lamely  follow  the  Colbert  MS.  in 

er  of  talis  mull  perceive,  that  the  ftyle  is  of  a  calling  the  author  (whoever  he  was)  CxciU 

very  different  and  inferior  character  to  that  of  lius. 
Laftantius  ;  and  fuch  indeed  is  the  judgment 
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for  the  invention  of  declaimers,  the  credulity  of  party,  and  the  tacit 
approbation  of  the  emperor  himfelf ;  who  might  liften  without  in- 
dignation to  a  marvellous  tale,  which  exalted  his  fame,  and  promoted 
his  defigns.  In  favour  of  Licinius,  who  ftill  diflembled  his  animofity 
to  the  Chriftians,  the  fame  author  has  provided  a  fimilar  vifiony  of  a 
form  of  prayer,  which  was  communicated  by  an  angel,  and  repeated 
by  the  whole  army  before  they  engaged  the  legions  of  the  tvrant 
Maximin.  The  frequent  repetition  of  miracles  ferves  to  provoke, 
where  it  does  not  fubdue,  the  reafon  of  mankind  vl ;  but  if  the  dream 
of  Conftantine  is  feparately  confidered,  it  may  bcnaturally  explained 
either  by  the  policy  or  the  enthufiafm  of  the  emperor.  Whilft  hi* 
anxiety  for  the  approaching  day,  which  muft  decide  the  fate  of  the 
empire,  was  fufpended  by  a  fhort  and  interrupted  f!  umber,  the  vene- 
rable form  of  Chrift,  and  the  well-known  fymbol  of  his  religion,  might 
forcibly  offer  themfelves  to  the  active  fancy  of  a  prince  who  reverenced 
the  name,  and  had  perhaps  fecretly  implored  the  power,  of  the  God 
of  the  Chriftians.  As  readily  might  a  confummate  ftatefman  indulge 
himfelf  in  the  ufe  of  one  of  thofe  military  ftratageins,  one  of  thofe 
pious  frauds,  which  Philip  and  Sertorius  had  employed  with  fuch 
art  and  effect:44.  The  preternatural  origin  of  dreams  was  univer- 
fally  admitted  by  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  Gallic  army  was  already  prepared  to  place  their  confidence  in 


41  Caecilius,  de  M.  P.  c.  46.  There  feems 
to  be  fome  reafon  in  the  obfervation  of  M.  de 
Voltaire  (Oeuvres,  torn.  xiv.  p.  307. ),  who 
afcribes  to  the  fuccefs  of  Conftantine  the  fu- 
perior  fame  of  his  Labarum  above  the  angel 
of  Licinius.  Yet  even  this  angel  is  favour- 
ably entertained  by  Pagi,  Tillemonr,  Fleury, 
-ice.  who  are  fond  of  encrcafing  their  frock  of 
miracles. 

4*  Befides  thefe  well-known  examples, 
Tollius  (Preface  to  Boileau's  tranflation  of 
Longinus)  has  difcovered  a  vifion  of  Antigo- 
iuis,  who  aflured  his  troops  that  he  had  feen  a 


pentagon  (the  fymbol  of  fafety)  with  thefe 
words,  "  In  this  conquer."  But  Tollius  has 
moft  inexcufably  omitted  to  produce  his  au- 
thority ;  and  his  own  character,  literary  as 
well  as  moral,  is  not  free  from  reproach 
(See  Chauftepic  Dictior.naire  Critique,  torn, 
iv.  p.  460.).  Without  infifting  on  the  filence 
of  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  Juilin,  &c.  it  may 
beobferved  that  Polyxnus,  who  in  a  feparate 
chapter  (1.  iv.  c.  6  )  has  collected  nineteen 
military  ftratagems  of  Antigonus,  is  totally 
ignorant  of  this  remarkable  viiion. 


the 
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C  xx^  P  ^e  ^utary  fign  °f  tne  Chriftian  religion.  The  fecret  vifion  of 
*  -» ■  —>  Conftantine  could  be  difproved  only  by  the  event  ;  and  the  intrepid 
hero  who  had  parted  the  Alps  and  the  Apennine,  might  view  with 
carelefs  defpair  the  confequences  of  a  defeat  under  the  walls  of 
Rome.  The  fenate  and  people,  exulting  in  their  own  deliverance 
from  an  odious  tyrant,  acknowledged  that  the  victory  of  Conftan- 
tine furpafled  the  powers  of  man,  without  daring  to  infinuate  that 
it  had  been  obtained  by  the  protection  of  the  Gods.  The  triumphal 
arch,  which  was  erected  about  three  years  after  the  event,  pro- 
claims, in  ambiguous  language,  that,  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  own 
mind,  and  by  an  injlinft  or  impulfe  of  the.  Divinity,  he  had  faved 
and  avenged  the  Roman  republic  43.  The  Pagan  orator,  who  had 
feized  an  earlier  opportunity  of  celebrating  the  virtues  of  the  con- 
queror, fuppofes  that  he  alone  enjoyed  a  fecret  and  intimate  com- 
merce with  the  Supreme  Being,  who  delegated  the  care  of  mortals 
to  his  fubordinate  deities  ;  and  thus  affigns  a  very  plaufible  reafon 
why  the  fubjects  of  Conftantine  mould  not  prefume  to  embrace  the 
new  religion  of  their  fovereign  4+. 
Appearance  T"he  philofopher,  who  with  calm  fufpicion  examines  the 

or  a  crofs  in  r  1  ? 

the  iky.  dreams  and  omens,  the  miracles  and  prodigies,  of  profane  or  even 
of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  will  probably  conclude,  that  if  the  eyes  of 
the  fpecTators  have  fometimes  been  deceived  by  fraud,  the  under- 
ftanding  of  the  readers  has  much  more  frequently  been  inlulted 
by  fiction.  Every  event,  or  appearance,  or  accident,  which  feems 
•  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  has  been  rafhly 
afcribed  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  Deity ;  and  the  aftonilh- 
ed  fancy  of  the  multitude  has  fometimes  given  fhape  and  colour, 

43  In!tinc~ru  Divinitatis,  mentis  magnitu-  44  Habes  profe&o  aliquid  cum  ilia  mente 

dine.    The  infeription  on  the  triumphal  arch  Divina  fecretum  ;   qua;  delegati  noflra  Diis 

of  Conttantine,  which  has  been  copied  by  Minoribus  curd  uni  fe  tibi  dignatur  often- 

Baronius,  Gruter,  &c.  may  Hill  be  perufed  dere.    Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  2. 
by  every  curious  traveller.  • 

2  language 
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language  and  motion,  to  the  fleeting  but  uncommon  meteors  of  the  CHAP. 

air  4S.    Nazarius  and  Eufebius  are  the  two  moft  celebrated  orators,  '  »  -* 

who  in  ftudied  panegyrics  have  laboured  to  exalt  the  glory  of  Con- 
ftantine.  Nine  years  after  the  Roman  victory,  Nazarius46  defcribes  A.D.  321. 
an  army  of  divine  warriors,  who  feemed  to  fall  from  the  fky :  he 
marks  their  beauty,  their  fpirit,  their  gigantic  forms,  the  ftream 
of  light  which  beamed  from  their  celeftial  armour,  their  patience  in' 
fuffering  themfelves  to  be  heard,  as  well  as  feen,  by  mortals  ;  and 
their  declaration  that  they  were  fent,  that  they  flew,  to  the  afliftance 
of  the  great  Conftantine.  For  the  truth  of  this  prodigy,  the  Pagan- 
orator  appeals  to  the  whole  Gallic  nation,  in  whofe  prefence  he  was 
then  fpeaking ;  and  feems  to  hope  that  the  ancient  apparitions 47 
would  now  obtain  credit  from  this  recent  and  public  event.  The 
Chriftian  fable  of  Eufebius,  which,  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-fix  years,  4.  p.  3,g, 
might  arife  from  the  original  dream,  is  caft  in  a  much  more  correct 
and  elegant  mould.  In  one  of  the  marches  of  Conftantine,  he  is 
reported  to  have  feen  with  his  own  eyes  the  luminous  trophy  of  the 
crofs,  placed  above  the  meridian  fun,  and  infcribed  with  the  follow- 
ing words:  By  this,  conquer.  This  amazing  object  in  the  fky 
aftonifhed  the  whole  army,  as  well  as  the  emperor  himfelf,  who  was 
yet  undetermined  in  the  choice  of  a  religion  ;  but  his  aftonifhrnent 
was  converted  into  faith  by  the  vilion  of  the  enfuing  night.  Chrift 
appeared  before  his  eyes ;  and  difplaying  the  fame  celeftial  fign  of  the 
crofs,  he  directed  Conftantine  to  frame  a  fimilar  ftandard,  and  to 

45  M.  Freret  (Memoires  de  l'Academie  undiftinguilhing  and  ravenous  appetite  has 
des  Infcriptions,  torn.  iv.  p.  411—437.)  Aval  lowed  even  the  Pagan  bait  of  Nazarius. 
explains,  by  phyfical  caufes,  many  of  the  47  The  apparitions  of  Caftor  and  Pollux, 
prodigies  of  antiquity  ;  and  Fabricius,  who  particularly  to  announce  the  Macedonian  vic- 
is  abufed  by  both  parties,  vainly  tries  to  in-  tory,  are  attefted  by  hiftorians  and  public  mo- 
troduce  the  celeflial  crofs  of'  Conftantine  numcnts.  See  Cicero  de  NaturaDeorum,ii.  2. 
among  the  folar  Halos.  Bibliothec.  Grxc.  iii.  5,  6.  Florus,  ii.  12.  Valerius  Maxi- 
tom.  vi.  p.  8  —  29.  mus,  X.  i.  c.  8.  N°  1.    Yet  the  moft  recent 

46  Nazarius  inter  Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  14,  15.  of  thefe  miracles  is  omitted,  and  indire&Iy 
It  is  unneceflary  to  name  the  moderns,  whofe  denied  by  Livy  (xlv.  1.). 

march, 
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march,  with  an  aflurance  of  victory,  againft  Maxentius  and  all  his 
enemies48.  The  learned  biihop  of  Carfarea  appears  to  be  fenfible, 
that  the  recent  difcovery  of  this  marvellous  anecdote  would  excite 
fome  furprife  and  diftruft  among  the  moft  pious  of  his  readers.  Yet, 
inftead  of  afcertaining  the  precife  circumftances  of  time  and  place, 
which  always  ferve  to  detect  falfehood,  or  eftablifh  truth 49 ;  inftead 
of  collecting  and  recording  the  evidence  of  fo  many  living  witnefles, 
who  muft  have  been  fpectators  of  this  ftupendous  miracle  s0 ;  Eufe- 
bius  contents  himfelf  with  alleging  a  very  fingular  teftimony;  that  of 
the  deceafed  Conftantine,  who,  many  years  after  the  event,  in  the 
freedom  of  converfation,  had  related  to  him  this  extraordinary  inci- 
dent of  his  own  life,  and  had  attefted  the  truth  of  it  by  a  folemn  oath. 
The  prudence  and  gratitude  of  the  learned  prelate  forbade  him  to 
fufpect  the  veracity  of  his  victorious  mafter ;  but  he  plainly  inti- 
mates, that,  in  a  fact  of  fuch  a  nature,  he  fhould  have  refufed  his 
affent  to  any  meaner  authority.  This  motive  of  credibility  could 
not  furvive  the  power  of  the  Flavian  family  ;  and  the  celeftial 
fign,  which  the  Infidels  might  afterwards  deride was  difre- 
garded  by  the  Chriftians  of  the  age  which  immediately  followed 
the  converfion  of  Conftantine  s\    But  the  Catholic  church,  both  of 


48  Eufebius,  I.  i.  c.  28,  29,  30.  The 
filence  of  the  fame  Eufebius,  in  his  Ecclefi- 
aftical  Hiftory,  is  deeply  felc  by  thofe  advo- 
cates for  the  miracle  who  are  not  abfolutely 
call  us. 

49  The  narrative  of  Conftantine  feems  to 
indicate,  that  he  faw  the  crofs  in  the  flty  be- 
fore he  parted  the  Alps  againft  Maxentius. 
The  fcene  has  been  fixed  by  provincial  vanity 
at  Treves,  Befancon,  Sec.  See  Tillemont, 
Hill,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  573. 

50  The  pious  Tillemont  (Mem.  Ecclef. 
tom.  vii.  p.  1 3 17.)  rejects  with  a  figh  the 
ufeful  Afts  of  Artemius,  a  veteran  and  a 
martyr,  who  attelts  as  an  eye-witnefs  the 
vifion  of  Conftantine. 


51  Gelafius  Cyzic.  in  A£t.  Concil.  Nicen. 
1.  i.  c.  4. 

51  The  advocates  for  the  vifion  are  unable 
to  produce  a  (ingle  teftimony  from  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  who, 
in  their  voluminous  writings,  repeatedly  ce- 
lebrate the  triumph  of  the  church  and  of 
Conftantine.  As  thefe  venerable  men  had 
not  any  diftike  to  a  miracle,  we  may  fufpett 
(and  the  fufpicion  is  confirmed  by  the  igno- 
rance of  Jerom)  that  they  were  all  unac- 
quainted with  the  life  of  Conftantine  by  Eu- 
febius. This  traft  was  recovered  by  the  di- 
ligence of  thofe  who  tranflated  or  continued 
his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  and  who  have  re- 
prefented  in  various  colours  the  vifion  of  the 
crofs. 

the 
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the  Eaft  and  of  the  Weft,  has  adopted  a  prodigy  which  favours,  or  CHAP, 
feems  to  favour,  the  popular  worfhip  of  the  crofs.    The  vifion  of  <-    w  ' 
Conftantine  maintained  an  honourable  place  in  the  legend  of  fu- 
perftition,  till  the  bold  and  fagacious  fpirit  of  criticifm  prefumed  to 
depreciate  the  triumph,  and  to  arraign  the  truth,  of  the  firft  Chriflian 
emperor 

The  Proteftant  and  philofophic  readers  of  the  prefent  age  will  in—  The  conver- 

iion  of*  CJon 

cline  to  believe,  that,  in  the  account  of  his  own  converfion,  Con-  Srine  °n" 
ftantine  attefted  a  wilful  falfehood  by  a  folemn  and  deliberate  perjury.  ™|ht  be  fm" 
They  may  not  hefitate  to  pronounce,  that,  in  the  choice  of  a  reli- 
gion, his  mind  was  determined  only  by  a  fenfe  of  intereft ;  and  that 
(according  to  the  expreflion  of  a  profane  poet54)  he  ufed  the 
altars  of  the  church  as  a  convenient  footftool  to  the  throne  of  the 
empire.  A  conclufion  fo  harm  and  fo  abfolute  is  not,  however, 
warranted  by  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  of  Conftantine,  or 
of  Chriftianity.  In  an  age  of  religious  fervour,  the  moft  artful 
ftatefmen  are  obferved  to  feel  fome  part  of  the  enthufiafm  which  they 
infpire ;  and  the  moft  orthodox  faints  aftume  the  dangerous  privi- 
lege of  defending  the  caufe  of  truth  by  the  arms  of  deceit  and 
falfehood.    Perfonal  intereft  is  often  the  ftandard  of  our  belief,  as 

53  Godefroy  was  the  firft  who,  in  the  year  Sur  les  debris  de  Jeurs  temples  fumans 

1643  (Not.  ad  Philoftorgium,   1.  i.   c.  6.  Au  Dieu  du  Ciel  j'ai  prodigue  l'encens. 

p.  16.),  exprefled  any  doubt  of  a  miracle  Mais  tous  mes  foins  pour  fa  grandeur 
which  had  been  fupported  with  equal  zeal  by  fupreme 

Cardinal  Baronius,  and  the  Centuriators  of  N'eurent  jamais  d'autre  objet  que  moi- 
Magdeburgh.     Since  that  time,   many  of  meme ; 

the  Proteftant  critics  have  inclined  towards  Les  faints  autels  n'etoient  a  mes  regards 

doubt  and  difbelief.  The  objection I  are  urged,  Qu'un  marchepie  du  trone  des  Cefars. 

with  great  force,  by  M.  Chauffepie  (Die-  L'ambition,  la  fureur,  les  delices 

tionnaire  Critique,  torn.  iv.  p.  6—  1 1 .)  ;  and,  Etoient  mes  Dieux,  avoient  mes  facrirlces. 

in  the  year  1774,  a  doftor  of  Sorbonne,  the  L'or  des  Chretiens,  leurs  intrigues,  leur 
Abbe  du  Voifin,   publilhed  an  Apology,  farig 

which  deferves  the  praife  of  learning  and  ©nt  cimente  ma  fortune  et  mon  rang, 
moderation. 


The  poem  which  contains  thefe  lines  may 
be  read  with  pleafure,  but  cannot  be  named 
with  decency. 

Vol.  II.  D  d  well 


14  Lors  Conftantin  dit  ces  propres  paroles :      be  read  with  pleafure,  but  cannot  be  named 
J'ai  renverfe  le  culte  des  idoles ;  with  decency. 
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CHAP.  weU  as  0f  our  practice ;  and  the  fame  motives  of  temporal  advan- 
i- — tage  which  might  influence  the  public  conduct  and  profeffions  of 
Conftantine,  would  infenfibly  difpofe  his  mind  to  embrace  a  religion 
fo  propitious  to  his  fame  and  fortunes.  His  vanity  was  gratified  by 
the  flattering  afTurance,  that  he  had  been  chofen  by  Heaven  to  reign 
over  the  earth;  fuccefs  had  juftified  his  divine  title  to  the  throne,  and 
that  title  was  founded  on  the  truth  of  the  Chiiftian  revelation.  As 
real  virtue  is  fometimes  excited  by  undeferved  applaufe,  the  fpecious- 
piety  of  Conftantine,  if  at  firft  it  was  only  fpecious,  might  gradually, 
by  the  influence  of  praife,  of  habit,  and  of  example,  be  matured 
into  ferious  faith  and  fervent  devotion.  The  bifhops  and  teachers 
of  the  new  feci:,  whofe  drefs  and  manners  had  not  qualified  them, 
for  the  refidence  of  a  court,  were  admitted  to  the  Imperial  table  \. 
they  accompanied  the  monarch  in  his  expeditions ;  and  the  afcend- 
ant  which  one  of  them,  an  Egyptian  or  a  Spaniard  5S,  acquired  over 
his  mind,  was  imputed  by  the  Pagans  to  the  effect  of  magic 56. 
Lactantius,  who  has  adorned  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel  with  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero  57 ;  and  Eufebius,  who  has  confecrated  the  learning 
and  philofophy  of  the  Greeks  to  the  fervice  of  religion  5S,  were  both 
received  into  the  friendfhip  and  familiarity  of  their  fovereign  :  and 
thofe  able  mafters  of  controverfy  could  patiently  watch  the  foft  and 
yielding  moments  of  perfuafion,  and  dexteroufly  apply  the  arguments 
which  were  the  bed  adapted  to  his  character  and  underftanding- 

5S  This  favourite  was  probably  the  great       57  The  Chriftianity  of  Lactantius  was  of 

Ofius,  bifhop  of  Cordova,  who  preferred  the  a  moral,  rather  than  of  a  myfterious  caft. 

paftoral  care  of  the  whole  church  to  the  go-  "  Erat  pane  rudis  (fays  the  orthodux  Bull) 

vernment  of  a  particular  diocefe.    His  cha-  "  difciplince  Chriftians,  et  in  rhetorica  me- 

ra£ter  is  magnificently,    though   concifely,  «*  lius  quam  in  theologia  verfarus."  De- 

expreffed  by  Athanafius  (torn.  i.  p.  703.)-  fenfio  Fidei  Nicenx,  feci.  ii.  c.  14, 
See  Tillemont,    Mem.  Ecclef.    torn.  vii.        58  Fabricius,  with  his  ufual  diligence,  has 

p.  524  —  561.     Ofius  was  accufed,  perhaps  collected  a  lift  of  between  three  and  four 

unjuftly,  of  retiring  from  court  with  a  very  hundred  authors  quoted  in  the  Evangelical 

ample  fortune.  Preparation  of  Eufebius.     See  Bibliothec. 

s6  See  Eufebius  (in  Vit.  ConJlant.  pafiim),  Grsc.  U  y.  c.  4.  tcm.  vi.  p.  37—56. 
and  ZofimtlSj  t.  ii..  p.  104. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  advantages  might  be  derived  from  the  acquifition  of  an   c  ^xA  P. 
Imperial  profelyte,  he  was  diftinguimed  by  the  fplendour  of  his  v~ — t 
purple,  rather  than  by  the  fuperiority  of  wifdom  or  virtue,  from  the 
many  thoufands  of  his  fubjects  who  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
Chriftiahity.    Nor  can  it  be  deemed  incredible,  that  the  mind  of  an 
unlettered  foldier  mould  have  yielded  to  the  weight  of  evidence, 
which,  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  has  fatisfied  or  fubdued  the  reafon 
of  a  Grotius,  a  Pafcal,  or  a  Locke.    In  the  midft  of  the  ineeffaht 
labours  of  his  great  office,  this  foldier  employed,  or  affected  to  em- 
ploy, the  hours  of  the  night  in  the  diligent  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  compofition  of  theological  difcourfes ;  which  he  afterwards 
pronounced  in  the  prefence  of  a  numerous  and  applauding  audience. 
In  a  very  long  difcourfe,  which  is  ftill  extant,  the  royal  preacher 
expatiates  on  the  various  proofs  of  religion  ;  but  he  dwells  with  pe- 
culiar complacency  on  the  Sybilline  verfes  59,  and  the  fourth  eclogue  The  fourth 
of  Virgil  6°.    Forty  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrifi,  the  Mantuan  viraL  0* 
bard,  as  if  infpired  by  the  celeftial  mufe  of  Ifaiah,  had  celebrated, 
with  all  the  pomp  of  Oriental  metaphor,  the  return  of  the  Virgin, 
the  fall  of  the  ferpent,  the  approaching  birth  of  a  godlike  child,  the 
offspring  of  the  great  Jupiter,  who  mould  expiate  the  guilt  of  hu- 
man kind,  and  govern  the  peaceful  univerfe  with  the  virtues  of  his 
father  ;  the  rife  and  appearance  of  an  heavenly  race,  a  primitive  na- 
tion throughout  the  world  ;  and  the  gradual  reftoration  of  the  inno- 
cence and  felicity  of  the  golden  age.    The  poet  was  perhaps  uncon- 
fcious  of  the  fecret  fenle  and  object,  of  thefe  fublime  predictions, 
which  have  been  fo  unworthily  applied  to  the  infant  fon  of  a  conful, 

59  See  Conftantin.  Orat.  ad  Sandlo-,  c.  io,  prophetic  fentcnce:  Jesus  Christ,  Son 
20.  He  chiefly  depends  on  a  myiterious  of  God,  Saviour  of  the  World. 
acroftic,  compofed  in  the  fixth  age  after  the  60  In  his  paraphrafc  of  Virgil,  the  em- 
Deluge  by  the  Erythraean  Sybil,  and  tranf-  peror  has  frequently  a/filled  and  improved 
lated  by  Cicero  into  Latin.  The  initial  let-  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  Latin  text.  See 
■ters  of  the  thirty-fcur  Greek  verfes  form  this  Blondel  des  Sybillcj,  1.  i.  c.  14,  15,  16. 

D  d  2  or 
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C        P'   or  a  triumvir  61 :  but  if  a  more  fplendid,  and  indeed  fpecious,  inter- 

— v  '  pretation  of.  the  fourth  eclogue  contributed  to  the  converfion  of  the 

firft  Chriftian  emperor,  Virgil  may  deferve  to  be  ranked  among  the 

moft  fuccefsful  miftionaries  of  the  gofpel  6\ 

Devotion  and  T"he  awful  myfteries  of  the  Chriftian  faith  and  worfhip  were  con- 
privileges  or  J 

Conftantine.  cealed  from  the  eyes  of  ftrangers,  and  even  of  catechumens,  with 
an  affected  fecrecy,  which  ferved  to  excite  their  wonder  and  curio- 
fity  6\  But  the  fevere  rules  of  difcipline  which  the  prudence  of  the 
bifhops  had  inftituted,  were  relaxed  by  the  fame  prudence  in  favour 
of  an  Imperial  profelyte,  whom  it  was  fo  important  to  allure,  by  every 
gentle  condefcenfion,  into  the  pale  of  the  church  ;  and  Conftantine 
was  permitted,  at  leaft  by  a  tacit  difpenfation,  to  enjoy  m oft  of  the 
privileges,  before  he  had  contracted  any  of  the  obligations,  of  a 
Chriftian.  Inftead  of  retiring  from  the  congregation,  when  the 
voice  of  the  deacon  difmiffed  the  profane  multitude,  he  prayed  with 
the  faithful,  difputed  with  the  bifhops,  preached  on  the  moft  fublime 
and  intricate  fubjeds  of  theology,  celebrated  with  facred  rites  the 
vigil  of  Eafter,  and  publicly  declared  himfelf,  not  only  a  partaker, 
but,  in  fome  meafure,  a  prieft  and  hierophant  of  the  Chriftian 
myfteries  6+.  The  pride  of  Conftantine  might  affume,  and  his  fer- 
vices  had  deferved,  fome  extraordinary  diftin&ion :   an  ill-timed 

•*  The  different  claims  of  an  elder  and  catechumenorum,  and  the  mijfa  fidelium,  and 

younger  fon  of  Pollio,  of  Julia,  of  Drufus,  the  myfterious  veil  which  piety  or  policy  had 

of  Marcellus,  are  found  to  be  incompatible  cad  over  the  latter,  are  very  judicioufly  ex- 

with  chronology,  hiftory,  and  the  good  fenfe  plained  by  Thiers,  Expofition  du  Saint  Sa- 

of  Virgil.  crement,  1.  i.  c.  8  — 12.  p.  59  — 91  :  but  as, 

6z  See  Lowth  de  Sacra  Pcefi  Hebraeorum  on  this  fubjeft,  the  Papifts  may  reafonably 

Praelect.  xxi.  p.  289 — 293.     In  the  exami-  be  fufpedted,  a  Proteftant  reader  will' depend 

nation  of  the  fourth  eclogue,  the  refpeftable  with  more  confidence  on  the  learned  Bing- 

bilhop  of  London  has  difplayed  learning,  ham.    Antiquities,  1.  x.  c.  5. 

tafte,  ingenuity,   and  a  temperate  enthufi-  6*  See  Eufebius  in  Vit.  Conft.  1.  iv.  c.  15 

afm,  which  exalts  his  fancy  without  degrading  —32,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  Conftantine's 

his  judgment.  Sermon.    The  faith  and  devotion  of  the  em- 

63  The  diftinftion  between  the  public  and  peror  has  furniihed  Baronius  with  a  fpecious 

the  fecret  parts  of  divine  fervice,  the  mifa  argument  in  favour  of  his  early  baptifm. 

5  rigour 
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rigour  might  have  blafted  the  unripened  fruits  of  his  converfion  ;  and    C  H  A  1>. 

if  the  doors  of  the  church  had  been  ftrictly  clofed  againft  a  prince  <— v— — ' 

who  had  deferted  the  altars  of  the  gods,  the  mafter  of  the  empire 

would  have  been  left  deftitute  of  any  form  of  religious  worfhip.  In 

his  laft  vilit  to  Rome,  he  pioufly  difclaimed  and  infulted  the  fuper- 

ftition  of  his  anceftors,  by  refilling  to  lead  the  military  procemon  of 

the  equeflrian  order,  and  to  offer  the  public  vows  to  the  Jupiter  of 

the  Capitoline  Hill,63.    Many  years  before  his  baptifm  and  death,. 

Conftantine  had  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  neither  his  perfori  nor 

his  image  mould  ever  more  be  feen  within  the  walls  of  an  idolatrous 

temple ;   while  he  distributed  through  the  provinces  a  variety  of 

medals  and  pictures,  which  reprefented  the  emperor  in  an  humble 

and  fuppliant  pofture  of  Chriftian  devotion 6o. 

The  pride  of  Conftantine,  who  refufed  the  privileges  of  a  cate-  Delay  of  his 
chumen,  cannot  eafily  be  explained  or  excufed  ;  but  the  delay  of  his  the  approach 
baptifm  may  be  juftified  by  the  maxims  and  the  practice  of  ecclefi-  °* death- 
aftical  antiquity.    The  facrament  of  baptifm 67  was  regularly  admi- 
niftered  by  the  bifhop  himfelf,  with  his  affiftant  clergy,  in  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  the  diocefe,  during  the  fifty  days  between  the  fo- 
Iemn  feftivals  of  Eailer  and  Pentecoft ;  and  this  holy  term  admitted 
a  numerous  band  of  infants  and  adult  perfons  into  the  bofom  of 
the  church.    The  difcretion  of  parents  often  fufpended  the  baptifm 
of  their  children  till  they  could  underftand  the  obligations  which  they 
contracted  :  the  feverity  of  ancient  bifhops  exacted  from  the  new 
converts  a  noviciate  of  two  or  three  years  j   and  the  catechumens 

<s  Zofimus,  I.  ii.  p.  105.  tenth  and  eleventh  books  of  his  Chriftian 

*'  EufebiusinVit.  Conftant.  I.  iv,  c.15,  r6.  Antiquities.    One  circumftance  may  be  ob- 

*7  The  theory  and  practice  of  antiquity  ferved,  in  which  the  modern  churches  have  1 

with  regard  to  the  facrament  of  baptifm,  materially  departed  from  the  ancient  cuf- 

have  been  copioufly  explained  by  Dom.  Char-  torn.    The  facrament  of  baptifm  (even  when 

don,  Hift.  des  Sacremens,  torn.  i.  p.  3 —  it  was  adminiftered  to  infants)  was  imme- 

405  ;  Dom.  Martenne,  de  Ritibus  Ecclefiaj  diately  followed  by  confirmation  and  the 

Antiquis,  torn,  i.;  and  by  Bingham,  in  the  holy  communion. 

themfelves. 
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C  X>'^  P'   tnem^ve?-  &'om  different  motives  of  a  temporal  or  a  fpiritual  na- 

\  „—      ture,  were  feldom  impatient  to  aflume  the  character  of  perfect  and 

initiated  Chriftians.  The  facrament  of  baptifm  was  fuppofed  to  con- 
tain a  full  and  abfolute  expiation  of  fin;  and  the  foul  was  inftantly 
reftored  to  its  original  purity,  and  entitled  to  the  promife  of  eternal 
falvation.  Among  the  profclytes  of  Chriftianity,  there  were  many 
who  judged  it  imprudent  to  precipitate  a  falutary  rite,  which  could 
not  be  repeated  ;  to  throw  away  an  ineftimable  privilege,  which 
could  never  be  recovered.  By  the  delay  of  their  baptifm,  they  could 
venture  freely  to  indulge  their  paflions  in  the  enjoyment  of  this 
world,  while  they  ftill  retained  in  their  own  hands  the  means  of  a 
fure  and  eafy  abfolution <s.  The  fublime  theory  of  the  gofpel  had 
made  a  much  fainter  impreffion  on  the  heart  than  on  the  underftand- 
ing  of  Conftantine  himfelf.  He  purfued  the  great  object  of  his 
ambition  through  the  dark  and  blood  v  paths  of  war  and  policy ; 
and,  after  the  victor)*,  he  abandoned  himfelf,  without  moderation, 
to  the  abufe  of  his  fortune.  Inftead  of  aflerting  his  juft  fuperiority 
above  the  imperfect  heroifm  and  profane  philofophy  of  Trajan  and 
the  Antonines,  the  mature  age  of  Conftantine  forfeited  the  re- 
putation which  he  had  acquired  in  his  youth.  As  he  gradually 
advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  he  proportionably  declined 
in  the  practice  of  virtue  •  and  the  fame  year  of  his  reign  in  which 

68  The  fathers,  who  cenfured  this  cri-  pared  to  the  Tuns  of  righteoufnefs  who  have 

minal  delay,    could  not  deny  the  certain  run  their  appointed  courfe  with  labour,  with 

and  viftorious  efficacy,  even  of  a  death-bed  fuccefs,    and  with  glory.     •Chryfoiiom  an 

baptifm.    The  ingenious  rhetoric  of  Chry-  Epift.  ad  Hebrsos,  Homil.  xiii.  apud  Char- 

foftom  could   find   only   three   arguments  don,   Hid.  des  Sacremens,   torn,  i,  p.  49. 

againft  thefe  prudent  Christians,     I.  That  I  believe  that  this  delay  cf  baptifm,  though 

we  Ihould  love  and  purfue  virtue  for  her  attended  with  the   inoft  pernicious  confe- 

own  fake,  and  not  merely  for  the  reward,  quences,  was  never  condemned  by  any  ge- 

2.  That  we  may  be  furprifed  by  death  with-  neral  or  provincial  council,  or  by  any  public 

out  an. opportunity  of  baptifm.    3.  That  al-  aft  or  declaration  of  the  church.    The  zeal 

.ihough  we  mail  be  placed  in  heaven,  we  of  the  biihops  was  eafily  kindled  on  much 

/hall  onlv  twinkle  like  little  ftars,  when  com-  flightcr  occafior.s. 

he 
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he  convened  the  council  of  Nice  was  polluted  by  the  execution,   c     ^  p* 

or  rather  murder,  of  his  eldeft  fon.     This  date  is  alone  fufficient  '  <  ' 

to  refute  the  ignorant  and  malicious  fuggeftions  of  Zofimus  69y 
who  affirms,  that,  after  the  death  of  Crifpus,  the  remorfe  of  his 
father  accepted  from  the  minifcers  of  Chriftianity  the  expiation 
which  he  had  vainly  folicited  from  the  Pagan  pontiffs.  At  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Crifpus,  the  emperor  could  no  longer  hefi- 
tate  in  the  choice  of  a  religion  ;  he  could  no  longer  be  ignorant  that 
the  church  was  poffeffed  of  an  infallible  remedy,  though  he  chofe  to 
defer  the  application  of  it,  till  the  approach  of  death  had  removed, 
the  temptation  and  danger  of  a  relapfe.  The  bifhops,  whom  he 
fummoned,  in  his  laft  illnefs,  to  the  palace  of  Nicomedia,  were  edi- 
fied by  the  fervour  with  which  he  requefted  and  received  the  facra- 
ment  of  baptifm,  by  the  folemn  proteftation  that  the  remainder  of 
his  life  mould  be  worthy  of  a  difciple  of  Chrift,  and  by  his  humble 
refufal  to  wear  the  Imperial  purple  after  he  had  been  clothed  in  the 
white  garment  of  a  Neophyte.  The  example  and  reputation  of  Con- 
ftantine  feemed  to  countenance  the  delay  of  baptifm  70.  Future 
tyrants  were  encouraged  to  believe,  that  the  innocent  blood  which 
they  might  fried  in  a  long  reign  would  inftantly  be  warned  away  in 
the  waters  of  regeneration  ;  and  the  abufe  of  religion  dangeroufly 
undermined  the  foundations  of  moral  virtue. 

The  gratitude  of  the  church  has  exalted  the  virtues  and  excufed  Propagation 
the  failings  of  a  generous  patron,  who  feated  Chriftianity  on  the  nicy, 
throne  of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  celebrate  the 
feftival  of  the  Imperial  faint,  feklom  mention  the  name  of  Conftan- 

69  Zofimus,.  1.  ii.  p.  104.     For  this  dif-  cafion  to  employ  the  In/ide!  on  a  particular 

ingenuous  falfehood  he  has  deferved  and  ex-  fervice  againft  the  Arian  Eufebius. 
perienced  the  harflieft  treatment  from  all  the       70  Eufebius,  1.  iv.  c.  61,  62,  63.  The 

ecclefiaftical  writers,  except  Cardinal  Baro-  bifhop  of  Ca-'farea  fuppofes  the  falvation  of 

aius  (A.  D.  324,  N°.  15—28),  who  had  oc-  Conftantine  with  the  moft  perfect  confidence 

a  tine. 
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C  H^A  P.  tine  without  adding  the  title  of  equal  to  the  Apojllcs  7\     Such  a 
y_  — . — companion,  if  it  alludes  to  the  character  of  thofe  divine  miflion- 
aries,  mult  be  imputed  to  the  extravagance  of  impious  flattery.  But 
if  the  parallel  is  confined  to  the  extent  and  number  of  their  evangelic 
victories,  the  fuccefs  of  Conftantine  might  perhaps  equal  that  of  the 
Apoftles  themfelves.    By  the  edicts  of  toleration,  he  removed  the 
temporal  difadvantages  which  had  hitherto  retarded  the  progrefs  of 
Chriftianity ;  and  its  active  and  numerous  minifters  received  a  free 
permiflion,  a  liberal  encouragement,  to  recommend  the  falutary  truths 
of  revelation  by  every  argument  which  could  affect  the  reafon  or 
piety  of  mankind.    The  exact  balance  of  the  two  religions  continued 
but  a  moment ;  and  the  piercing  eye  of  ambition  and  avarice  foon 
difcovered,  that  the  profeflion  of  Chriftianity  might  contribute  to  the 
intereft  of  the  prefent,  as  well  as  of  a  future,  life  7l.    The  hopes  of 
wealth  and  honours,  the  example  of  an  emperor,  his  exhortations, 
his  irrefiftible  fmiles,  diffufed  conviction  among  the  venal  and  obfe- 
quious  crowds  which  ufually  fill  the  apartments  of  a  palace.  The 
cities  which  fignalized  a  forward  zeal,  by  the  voluntary  deftruction 
of  their  temples,  were  diftinguifhed  by  municipal  privileges,  and  re- 
warded with  popular  donatives ;   and  the  new  capital  of  the  Eaft 
gloried  in  the  fingular  advantage,  that  Conftantinople  was  never 
profaned  by  the  worfhip  of  idols       As  the  lower  ranks  of  fociety 
are  governed  by  imitation,  the  converfion  of  thofe  who  pofTefTed  any 
eminence  of  birth,  of  power,  or  of  riches,  was  foon  followed  by  de- 

71  See  Tillemont,  Hift.  des  Empereurs,  ther  Chrift  was  preached  in  pretence  or  in 

torn.  iv.  p.  429.     The  Greeks,    the  Ruf-  truth,  he  lhould  ftill  rejoice  (1.  iii.  c.  58.). 

fians,  and,  in  the  darker  ages,  the  Latins  73  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hift.  des  Empereurs, 

themfelves,   have  been  defirous  of  placing  torn.  iv.  p.  374.  616.)  has  defended,  with 

Conftantine  in  the  catalogue  of  faints.  ftrength  and  fpirit,  the  virgin  purity  of  Con- 

71  See  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  his  ftantinople  againft  fome  malevolent  infinua- 

life.    He  was  accuftomed  to  fay,  that  whe-  tions  of  the  Pagan  Zofimus. 

penden 
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pendent  multitudes7*.    The  falvation  of  the  common  people  was   c  *J.  A  P. 

N  xx. 

purchafed  at  an  cafy  rate,  if  it  be  true,  that,  in  one  year,  twelve  thou-   I  ' 

land  men  were  baptized  at  Rome,  befides  a  proportionable  number 
of  women  and  children  ;  and  that  a  white  garment,  with  twenty 
pieces  of  gold,  had  been  promifed  by  the  emperor  to  every  convert". 
The  powerful  influence  of  Conftantine  was  not  circumfcribed  by  the 
narrow  limits  of  his  life,  or  of  his  dominions.  The  education  which 
he  bellowed  on  his  fons  and  nephews,  fecured  to  the  empire  a  race  of 
princes,  whofe  faith  was  ftill  more  lively  and  fincere,  as  they  im- 
bibed, in  their  earlieft  infancy,  the  fpirit,  or  at  leaft  the  doctrine,  of 
Chriftianity.  War  and  commerce  had  fpread  the  knowledge 
of  the  gofpel  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Roman  provinces ;  and 
the  Barbarians,  who  had  difdained  an  humble  and  profcribed 
feci:,  foon  learned  to  efteem  a  religion  which  had  been  fo  lately 
embraced  by  the  greateft  monarch  and  the  moft  civilized  nation 
of  the  globe 7fi.  The  Goths  and  Germans,  who  enlifted  under 
the  ftandard  of  Rome,  revered  the  crofs  which  glittered  at  the  head 

~*  The  author  of  the  Hiftoire  Politique  et  um  Annal.  Ecclef.  A.  D.  324,  N°.  67.  74. 

Philofophiquc  des  deux  Indes,  (torn.  i.  p.  9.)  Such  evidence  is  contemptible  enough  ;  but 

condemns  a  law  of  Conftantine,  which  gave  thefe  circumftances  are  in  themfelves  fo  pro- 

ireedom  to  all  die  flaves  who  (hould  embrace  bable,  that  the  learned  Dr.  Howell  (Hiitory 

Chriftianity.  The  emperor  did  indeed  publifh  of  the  World,  vol.  iii.  p.  14.)  has  not  fcru- 

a  law,  which  reftrained  the  jews  from  circum-  pled  to  adopt  them. 

cifing,  perhaps  from  keeping,  any  Chriftian  76  The  converfion  of  the  Barbarians  under 
flaves  (See  Eufeb.  inVit.  Conftant.  1.  iv.  c.  27.  the  reign  of  Conftantine  is  celebrated  by  the 
and  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ix.  with  Gode-  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians  (fee  Sozomen,  1.  ii. 
froy's  Commentary,  torn.  vi.  p.  247.).  But  c.  6.  and  Theodoret,  1.  i.  c.  23,  24.).  But 
this  imperfect  exception  related  only  to  the  Rufinus,  the  Latin  tranflator  of  Eufebiu:-, 
Jews ;  and  the  great  body  of  flaves,  who  were  deferves  to  be  confidered  as  an  original  au- 
the  property  of  Chriftian  or  Pagan  mafters,  thority.  His  information  was  curioufly  col- 
could  not  improve  their  temporal  condition  by  ledted  from  one  of  the  companions  of  the 
changing  their  religion.  I  am  ignorant  by  apoftle  of  .(Ethiopia,  and  from  Bacurius,  an  • 
what  guides  the  Abbe  Raynal  was  deceived  ;  Iberian  prince,  who  was  count  of  the  domef- 
as  the  total  abfence  of  quotations  is  the  unpar-  tics.  Father  Mamachi  has  given  an  ample 
donable  blemifh  of  his  entertaining  hiftory.  compilation  on  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity, 
75  See  Acla  S'K  Silvcftri,  and  Hift.  Ecclef.  in  the  firft  and  fecond  volumes  of  his  great 
Nicephor.  Callift.  1.  vii.  c.  34.  ap.  Baroni-  but  imperfect  work. 
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CHAP.   0f  the  legions,  and  their  fierce  countrymen  received  at  the  fame 

\  . — -»   time  the  leflbns  of  faith  and  of  humanity.    The  kings  of  Iberia  and 

Armenia  worfhipped  the  God  of  their  protector ;  and  their  fubjects, 
who  have  invariably  preferved  the  name  of  Chriftians,  foon  formed 
a  (acred  and  perpetual  connection  with  their  Roman  brethren.  The 
Chriftians  of  Perfia  were  fufpected,  in  time  of  war,  of  preferring 
their  religion  to  their  country ;  but  as  long  as  peace  fubfifted 
between  the  two  empires,  the  perfecuting  fpirit  of  the  Magi  was 
effectually  reftrained  by  the  interpofition  of  Conftantine ".  The 
rays  of  the  gofpel  illuminated  the  coaft  of  India.  The  colo- 
nies of  Jews,  who  had  penetrated  into  Arabia  and  ./Ethio- 
pia 7S,  oppofed  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity ;  but  the  labour  of  the 
miffionaries  was  in  fome  meafure  facilitated  by  a  previous  knowledge 
of  the  Mofaic  revelation  ;  and  Abyflinia  ftill  reveres  the  memory  of 
Frumentius,  who,  in  the  time  of  Conftantine,  devoted  his  life  to  the 
converfion  of  thofe  fequeftered  regions.  Under  the  reign  of  his  fon 
Conftantius,  Theophilus 79,  who  was  himfelf  of  Indian  extraction, 
was  invefted  with  the  double  character  of  ambalTador  and  biiliop. 
He  embarked  on  the  Red  Sea  with  two  hundred  horfes  of  the  pureft 
breed  of  Cappadocia,  which  were  fent  by  the  emperor  to  the  prince 
of  the  Sabazans,  or  Homerites.  Theophilus  was  entrufted  with 
many  other  ufeful  or  curious  prefents,  which  might  raife  the  admi- 
ration, and  conciliate  the  friendfhip,  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  he  fuc- 

77  See  in  Eufebius  (in  Vit.  Conftant.  1.  iv.  mans  in  learning  and  piety.  The  Mal- 
c.  9.)  the  prefling  and  pathetic  epiftle  of  dives,  of  which  Male,  or  Diva,  may  be  the 
Conftantine  in  favour  of  his  Chriftian  bre-  capital,  are  a  duller  of  1900  or  12,000  mi- 
thren  of  Perfia.  nute  iflands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.    The  an- 

78  See  Bafnage,  Hift.  des  Juifs,  torn.  vii.  cients  were  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
p.  i8z.  torn.  viii.  p.  333.  torn.  ix.  p.  810.  Maldives  ;  but  they  are  defcribed  in  the  two 
The  curious  diligence  of  this  writer  purfues  Mahometan  travellers  of  the  ninth  century, 
the  Jewifli  exiles  to  the  extremities  of  the  publilhed  by  Renaudot.  Geograph.  Nubien- 
globe.  lis,  p.  30,  31.    D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque 

79  Theophilus  had  been  given  in  his  in-  Orientale,  p.  704.  Hift.  Generale  des  Voy- 
fancy  as  a  hoftage  by  his  countrymen  of  the    ages,  torn.  viii. 

Ifle  of  Diva,  and  was  educated  by  the  Ro- 

8  cefsfully 
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cefsfully  employed  feveral  years  in  a  paftoral  vifit  to  the  churches  of  c  ^  v- 

the  torrid  zone  so.  '  ' 

The  irrefiflible  power  of  the  Roman  emperors  was  difplayed  in  change  of 
the  important  and  dangerous  change  of  the  national  religion.  The  nii^ioa,f 
terrors  of  a  military  force  filenced  the  faint  and  unfupported  mur- 
murs of  the  Pagans,  and  there  was  reafon  to  expect,  that  the  cheer- 
ful fubmiffion  of  the  Chriftian  clergy,  as  well  as  people,  would  be 
the  refult  of  confcience  and  gratitude.  It  was  long  lince  eftablifhed, 
as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Roman  conftitution,  that  every 
rank  of  citizens  were  alike  fubject  to  the  laws,  and  that  the  care  of 
religion  was  the  right  as  well  as  duty  of  the  civil  magiftrate. 
Conftantine  and  his  fucceflbrs  could  not  eafily  perfuade  themfelves 
that  they  had  forfeited,  by  their  converfion,  any  branch  of  the  Im- 
perial prerogatives,  or  that  they  were  incapable  of  giving  laws  to 
a  religion  which  they  had  protected  and  embraced.  The  emperors 
ftill  continued  to  exerciie  a  fupreme  jurisdiction  over  the  ecclefiaftical 

order;  and  the  fixteenth  book  of  the  Theodofian  code  reprefents,  A'^*„ 

312—438. 

under  a  variety  of  titles,  the  authority  which  they  affirmed  in  the 
government  of  the  Catholic  church. 

But  the  diftinction  of  the  fpiritual  and  temporal  powers  !I,  which  Diftinflion 
had  never  been  impofed  on  the  free  fpirit  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was  tuaUnd  wm- 
introduced  and  confirmed  by  the  legal  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity.  PoralPoucr;- 
The  office  of  fupreme  pontiff,  which,  from  the  time  of  Numa  to  that 
of  Auguftus,  had  always  been  exercifed  by  one  of  the  moft  eminent 
of  the  fenators,  was  at  length  united  to  the  Imperial  dignity.  The 
firft  magiftrate  of  the  flate,  as  often  as  he  was  prompted  by  fu- 

10  Philoftorgius,  I.  iii.  c.  4,  5,  6,  with  fium,  vol.  i.  p.  840.    The  public  remon- 

Godefroy's  learned  obfervations.    The  hifto-  ftrance  which  Ofius  was  forced  to  addrefs  to 

rical  narrative  is  foon  loft  in  an  enquiry  con-  the  fon,  contained  the  fame  principles  of  ec- 

cerning  the  feat  of  paradife,  Itrange  mon-  clefiaftical  and  civil  government  which  he  had 

fters,  Sec.  fecretly  inftilled  into  the  mind  of  the  fa- 

"  See  the  epiftle  of  Ofius,  ap.  Athana-  ther. 
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CHAP,  perftition  or  policy,  performed  with  his  own  hands  the  facerdotat 
v— functions  82 ;  nor  was  there  any  order  of  priefts,  either  at  Rome 
or  in  the  provinces,  who  claimed  a  more  facred  character  among 
men,  or  a  more  intimate  communication  with  the  Gods.  But  in  the 
Chriftian  church,  which  entrufts  the  fervice  of  the  altar  to  a  perpe- 
tual fucceffion  of  confecrated  minifters,  the  monarch,  whofe  fpirittia! 
rank  is  lefs  honourable  than  that  of  the  meaneft  deacon,  was 
feated  below  the  rails  of  the  fancluary,  and  confounded  with  the  reft 
of  the  faithful  multitude  S3.  The  emperor  might  be  faluted  as  the 
father  of  his  people,  but  he  owed  a  filial*  duty  and  reverence  to  the 
fathers  of  the  church;  and  the  fame  marks  of  refpect,  which  Con- 
ftantine  had  paid  to  the  perfons  of  faints  and  confeffors,  were  foon 
exacted  by  the  pride  of  the  epifcopal  order  **.  A  fecret  conflict 
between  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  jurifdictions,  embarraffed  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Roman  government ;  and  a  pious  emperor  was  alarmed 
by  the  guilt  and  danger  of  touching  with  a  profane  hand  the  ark 
of  the  covenant.  The  feparation  of  men  into  the  two  orders  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  laity  was,  indeed,  familiar  to  many  nations  of  an- 
tiquity ;  and  the  priefts  of  India,  of  ferfia,  of  AiTyria,  of  Judea> 


81  M.  de  la  Baltie  (Memoires  de  l'Acade- 
fnie  des  Infcriptions,  torn.  xv.  p.  38  —  61) 
has  evidently  proved,  that  Auguftus  and  his 
fuccefibrs  exercifed  in  perfon  all  the  facred 
functions  of  pontifex  maximus,  cr  high-prieft 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

83  Something  of  a  contrary  practice  had 
infenfibly  prevailed  in  the  church  of  Conftan- 
tinople  ;  but  the  rigid  Ambrofe  commanded 
Theodofius  to  retire  below  the  rails,  and 
taught  him  to  know  the  difference  between  a 
king  and  a  priclt.  See  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c. 
18. 

**  At  the  table  of  the  emperor  Maximus, 
Martin,  biihop  cf  Tours,  received  the  cup 


from  an  attendant,  and  gave  it  ro  the  pref- 
byter  his  companion,  before  he  allowed  the 
emperor  to  drink ;  the  emprefs  waited  on 
Martin  at  table.  Sulpicius  Severus,  in  Vit. 
S1'.  Martin,  c.  23-andDi3logueii.  7.  Yet  it 
may  be  doubted,  whether  thefe  extraordinary 
compliments  were  paid  to  the  biihop  or  the 
faint.  The  honours  ufually  granted  to  the 
former  character  may  be  feen  in  Bingham's 
Antiquities,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  and  Valef.  ad  Theo- 
doret, 1.  iv.  c.  6.  See  the  haughty  ceremo- 
nial which  Leontius,  bifliop  of  Tripoli,  im- 
pofed  on  the  emprefs.  Tillemont,  Hill,  des 
Empereurs,  ton.,  iv.  p.  754.  Patres  Apof- 
tol.  torn.  ii.  p.  179. 
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of  ./Ethiopia,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Gaul,  derived  from  a  celeftial  c  ™£  p- 
origin  Ihe  temporal  power  and  pofleflions  which  they  had  acquired.  »—  .%— 
Thefe  venerable  institutions  had  gradually  alfimilatcd  themfelves  to 
the  manners  and  government  of  their  refpeetive  countries  85 ;  but  the 
oppofition  or  contempt  of  the  civil  power  ferved  to  cement  the 
discipline  of  the  primitive  church.  The  Chriftians  had  been  obliged 
to  elect  their,  own  magistrates,  to  raile  and  distribute  a  peculiar 
revenue,  and  to  regulate  the  internal  policy  of  their  republic  by  a 
code  of  laws,  which  were  ratified  by  the  confent  of  the  people, 
and  the  practice  of  three  hundred  years.  When  Conftantine  embraced 
the  faith  of  the  Chriftians,  he  feemed  to  contract  a  perpetual  al- 
liance with  a  diftinct  and  independent  fociety ;  and  the  privi- 
leges granted  or  confirmed  by  that  emperor,  or  by  his  fuccef- 
fors,  were  accepted,  not  as  the  precarious  favours  of  the  court,  but 
as  the  juft  and  inalienable  rights  of  the  ecclefiaftical  order. 

The  Catholic  church  was  adminiftered  by  the  fpiritual  and  legal  bilhops  urf-* 

iurifdiction  of  eighteen  hundred  bifhops 66  :  of  whom  one  thoufand  dertheChnf- 
■*  %  »'.«■*•  .  tian  empc" 

were  feated  in  the  Greek,  and  eight  hundred  in  the  L  atin,  provinces  rors. 

of  the  empire.  The  extent  and  boundaries  of  their  refpeetive  diocefes, 

had  been  varioufly  and  accidentally  decided  by  the  zeal  and  fuccefs 

of  the  firft  miffionaries,  by  the  wifhes  of  the  people,  and  by  the 

propagation  of  the  gofpel.    Epifcopal  churches  were  clofely  planted 

along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the  fea-coaft  of  Africa,  in  the  pro- 

confular  Afia,  and  through  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Italy.  The 

bifhops  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  of  Thrace  and  Pontus,  reigned  over  an 

85  Plutarch,  in  his  treatife  of  JTi3  and  Oil-  of  Charles  a  Sr\  Paolo,  of  Luke  Holfienius, 

ris,  informs  us,  that  the  kings  cf  Egypt,  who  and  of  Bingham,  has  lahoriouflv  invelligated 

v/ere  not  already  priefls,  were  initiated,  after  all  the  epifcopal  fees  of  the  Catholic  church, 

their  election,  into  the  facerdotal  order.  which  was  almoft  commenfurate  with  the  Ro- 

8fi  The  numbers  are  not  afcertakied  by  man  empire.  The  ninth  book  of  the  Christian 

any  ancient  writer,   or  original  catalogue;  Antiquities  is  a  very  accurate  map  of  eccle- 

for  the  partial  lid'  of  the  caftern  churches  are  fiaftical  geography, 
comparatively  modern.  The  patient  diligence 

ample 
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CHAP,   ample  territory,  and  delegated  their  rural  fuffragans  to  execute  the 

»  1  1  fubordinate  duties  of  the  paftoral  office Sr.  A  Chriftian  diocefe  nrfght  be 

fpread  over  a  province,  or  reduced  to  a  village,  but  all  the  bifhops  pof- 
feffed  an  equal  and  indelible  character:  they  all  derived  the  fame  powers 
and  privileges  from  the  apoftles,  from  the  people,  and  from  the  laws. 
While  the  civil  and  military  profeffions  were  feparated  by  the  policy  of 
Conftantine,  a  new  and  perpetual  order  of  ecckfiajlical 'minifters,  always 
refpectable,  fometimes  dangerous,  was  eftablifhed  in  the  church  and 
ftate.  The  important  review  of  their  ftation  and  attributes  may  be 
distributed  under  the  following  heads  :  I.  Popular  election.  II.  Or- 
dination of  the  clergy.  III.  Property.  IV.  Civil  jurifdiction.  V.  Spi- 
ritual cenfures.  VI.  Exercife  of  public  oratory.  VII.  Privilege  of 
legiflative  affemblies. 
i.  Eleaionof  I.  The  freedom  of  elections  fubfifted  long  after  the  legal  eftablifh- 
ment  of  Christianity  83 ;  and  the  subjects  of  Rome  enjoyed  in  the 
church  the  privilege  which  they  had  loft  in  the  republic,  of  chufing 
the  magistrates  whom  they  were  bound  to  obey.  As  foon  as  a 
bifhop  had  clofed  his  eyes,  the  metropolitan  issued  a  commiffion  to 
one  of  his  fuffragans  to  adminifter  the  vacant  fee,  and  prepare, 
within  a  limited  time,  the  future  election.  The  right  of  voting 
was  vefted  in  the  inferior  clergy,  who  were  beft  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  merit  of  the  candidates ;  in  the  fenators  or  nobles  of  the  city, 
all  thofe  who  were  diftinguifhed  by  their  rank  or  property ;  and 
finally  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  who,  on  the  appointed  day, 

ST>  On  the  fubjeft  of  the  rural  bifhops,  or  83  Thomaflin  (Difcipline  de  l'Eglife,  torn. 

Cborepi/copi,  who  voted  in  fynods,  and  confer-  ii.  1.  ii.  c.  I — 8  p.  673 — 721.)  has  copioufly 

red  the  minororders,  fee  Thomaflin,  Difcipline  treated  of  the  ebftion  of  bifhops  during  the 

de  l'Eglife,  torn.  i.  p.  447,  &c.  and  Chardon,  five  firft  centuries,  both  in  the  Eaft  and  in  the 

Hilt,  des  Sacremens,  torn.  v.  p.  395,  &c.  Weft;  but  he  fhews  a  very  partial  bias  in  fa- 

They  do  not  appear  till  the  fourth,  century;  vour  of  the  epifcopal  ariftocracy.  Bingham 

and  this  equivocal  character,  which  had  ex-  (1.  iv.  c.  2.)  is  moderate  ;  and  Chardon  (Hill, 

cited  thejealoufyof  the  prelates,  was  aboliihed  des  Sacremens,  torn.  v.  p.  408—128)  is  very 

before  the  end  of  the  tenth,  both  in  the  Eall  clear  and  concife. 
and  the  Weft. 

flocked 
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flocked  in  multitudes  from  the  mod  remote  parts  of  the  diocefe  85, 
and  fometimes  filenced,  by  their  tumultuous  acclamations,  the  voice 
of  reafon,  and  the  laws  of  difcipline.  Thefe  acclamations  might 
accidentally  fix  on  the  head  of  the  mod  deferying  competitor;  of  fome 
ancient  prefbyter,  fome  holy  monk,  or  fome  layman,  confpicuous 
for  his  zeal  and  piety.  But  the  epifcopal  chair  was  folicited,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  great  and  opulent  cities  of  the  empire,  as  a  temporal, 
rather  than  as  a  fpiritual  dignity.  The  interefted  views,  the  felfifh 
and  angry  paffions,  the  arts  of  perfidy  and  diffimulation,  the  fecret 
corruption,  the  open  and  even  bloody  violence  which  had  formerly 
difgraced  the  freedom  of  election  in  the  commonwealths  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  too  often  influenced  the  choice  of  the  fucceffors  of  the 
apoftles.  While  one  of  the  candidates  boafted  the  honours  of  his  fa- 
mily, a  fecond  allured  his  judges  by  the  delicacies  of  a  plentiful 
table,  and  a  third,  more  guilty  than  his  rivals,  offered  to  fhare  the 
plunder  of  the  church  among  the  accomplices  of  his  facrilegious 
hopes  9°.  The  civil  as  well  as  ecclefiaftical  laws  attempted  to  exclude 
the  populace  from  this  folemn  and  important  tranfaction.  The 
canons  of  ancient  difcipline,  by  requiring  feveral  epifcopal  qualifica- 
tions of  age,  ftation,  &c.  retrained  in  fome  meafure  the  indifcri- 
minate  caprice  of  the  electors.  The  authority  of  the  provincial 
bifhops,  who  were  afTembled  in  the  vacant  church  to  confecrate  the 
choice  of  the  people,  was  interpofed  to  moderate  their  paffions,  and 
to  correct  their  miftakes.  The  bifhops  could  refufe  to  ordain  an 
ujiworthy  candidate,  and  the  rage  of  contending  factions  fometimes 
accepted  their  impartial  mediation.    The  fubmiffion,  or  the  refiftance 

89  Incredibilis  multitudo,  non  folum  ex  eo  of  eledlion  to  the  nobility.    Novell,  cxxiii. 

oppido  (Tours),  fed  etiam  ex  vicinis  urbibus  j. 

ad  fufFragia  ferenda  convenerat,  &c.    Sulpi-  90  The  epiftles  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (iv. 

cius  Severus,  in  Vit.  Martin,  c.  7.  Thecoun-  25.  vii.  5.  9.)   exhibit  fome  of  the  fcandals 

cil  of  Laodicea  (canon  xiii.)  prohibits  mobs  of  the  Gallican  church  ;  and  Gaul  was  lefs 

and  tumults ;  and  Juftinian  confines  the  right  polifhed  and  lefs  corrupt  than  the  Eaft. 

Cf 
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c  p*  of  the  clergy  and  people,  on  various  occafions,  afforded  different 
\.  myf.  precedents,  which  were  infenfibly  converted  into  pofitive  laws,  and 
provincial  customs  91  :  but  it  was  every  where  admitted,  as  a  fun- 
damental maxim  of  religious  policy,  that  no  bifhop  could  be 
impofed  on  an  orthodox  church,  without  the  confent  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  emperors,  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  peace,  and  as 
the  firft  citizens  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  might  effectually  de- 
clare their  wifhes  in  the  choice  of  a  primate  :  but  thofe  abfolute 
monarchs  refpected  the  freedom  of  ecclefiaftical  elections;  and  while 
they  distributed  and  refumed  the  honours  of  the  Mate  and  army,  they 
allowed  eighteen  hundred  perpetual  magiflrates  to  receive  their  im- 
portant offices  from  the  free  fuffrages  of  the  people  9\  It  was 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  juftice,  that  thefe  magistrates  mould  not 
defcrt  an  honourable  station  from  which  they  could  not  be  re- 
moved ;  but  the  wifdom  of  councils  endeavoured,  without  much 
fuccefs,  to  enforce  the  residence,  and  to  prevent  the  tranflation 
of  bifhops.  The  dilcipline  of  the  Weft  was  indeed  lefs  relaxed 
than  that  of  the  East ;  but  the  lame  paffions  which  made  thofe  regu- 
lations neceffary,  rendered  them  ineffectual.  The  reproaches  which 
angry  prelates  have  fo  vehemently  urged  against  each  other,  ferve 
only  to  expofe  their  common  guilt,  and  their  mutual  indifcre- 
tion. 

II.  Ordina-  H-  The  bifhops  alone  poffeffed  the  faculty  oifp'iritual  generation ; 
cler  anc^         extraor^mary  privilege  might  compenfate,  in  fome  degree, 

for  the  painful  celibacy  5,3  which  was  impofed  as  a  virtue,  as  a  duty, 

and 

51  A  compromife  was  fometimes  introdu-    confirmation  of  the  bifhop  of  Alexandria  is 
ced  by  law  or  by  confent;  either  the  bifhops    mentioned  by  Philoftorgius  as  a  more  regular 
or  the  people  chofe  one  of  the  three  candi-    proceeding  (Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  ii.  n.). 
dates  who  had  been  named  by  the  other  party.        93  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  during  the 

91  All  the  examples  quoted  hy  Thomaflin    firft  five  or  fix  centuries,  is  a  fubjeft  ofdifci- 
(Difcipline  de  1'Eglife,  torn.  ii.  1.  ii.  c.  6.    pline,  and  indeed  of  controverfy,  which  has 
p.  704—714.)  appear  to  be  extraordinary    been  very  diligently  examined.    See  in  par- 
ads  of  power,  and  even  of  oppreflion.    The    ticular  Thomaflin,  Difcipline  de  l'Eglifc, 
-?  "  torn. 
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and  at  length  as  a  pofitive  obligation.  The  religions  of  antiquity,  c  p- 
which  cftabliihed  a  feparate  order  of  priefts,  dedicated  a  holy  race,  -v-  ~* 
a  tribe  or  family  to  the  perpetual  fervice  of  the  Gods **.  *  Such 
inftitutions  were  founded  for  pofTeffion,  rather  than  conqueft.  The 
children  of  the  priefts  enjoyed,  with  proud  and  indolent  fecu- 
rity,  their  facr,ed  inheritance  ;  and  the  fiery  fpirit  of  enthufiafm  was 
abated  by  the  cares,  the  pleafures,  and  the  endearments  of  doineftic 
life.  But  the  Chriftian  fancluary  was  open  to  every  ambitious  can- 
didate, who  afpired  to  its  heavenly  promifes,  or  temporal  poflef- 
fions.  The  office  of  priefts,  like  that  of  foldiers  or  magiftrates,  was 
ftrenuoufly  exercifed  by  thofe  men,  whofe  temper  and  abilities  had 
prompted  them  to  embrace  the  ecclefiaftical  profeftion,  or  who  had 
been  felected  by  a  difcerning  bifhop,  as  the  beft  qualified  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  and  intereft  of  the  church.  The  bifhops  95  (till  the 
abufe  was  reftrained  by  the  prudence  of  the  laws)  might  conftrain 
the  reluctant,  and  protect  the  diftreffed  ;  and  the  impofition  of  hands 
for  ever  beftowed  fome  of  the  moft  valuable  privileges  of  civil 
fociety.  The  whole  body  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  more  numerous 
perhaps  than  the  legions,  was  exempted  by  the  emperors  from  all 
fervice,  private  or  public,  all  municipal  offices,  and  all  perfonal  taxes 

torn.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  Ix.  lxi.  p.  886—902.  and  forib.  Burdigal.  iv.)  ;   but  we   may  infer 

Bingham's  Antiquities,  I.  iv.  c.  5.    By  each  from  the  remark  of  Cxfar  (vi.  15.),  that, 

of  thefe  learned  but  partial  critics,  one  half  in  the  Celtic  hierarchy,  fome  room  was 

of  the  truth  is  produced,  and  the  other  is  left  for  choice  and  emulation, 
concealed.  95  The  fubjecl  of  the  vocation,  ordination, 

9*  Diodorus  Siculus  attefts  and  approves  obedience,  &c.  of  the  clergy,  is  laboricufly 

the  hereditary  fucceflion  of  the  priefthood  difcuffed  by  Thomaffin  (Difcipline  de  l'Eglile, 

among  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  torn.  ii.  p.   1  — 83.)  and  Bingham  (in  the 

Indians  (1.  i.  p.  84.  1.  ii.  p.  142.  153.  edit.  4th  book  of  his  Antiquities,  more  efpecially 

WeArling1).    The  magi    are  defcribed  by  the  4th,  6th,  and  7th  chapters).    When  the 

Ammianusas  a  very  numerous  family  :  "  Per  brother  of  St.  Jerom  was  ordained  in  Cyprus, 

*'  fiecula  multa  ad  prxfens  una  eidemque  the  deacons  forcibly  (lopped  his  mouth,  lett 

41  profapia  multitudo  creata,  Dcorum  culti-  he  lhould  make  a  folemn  protection,  which 

*'  bus  dedicata  (xxiii.  6.)."    Aufonius  ce-  might  invalidate  the  holy  rites, 
Jebrates  the  Stirps  Druidarum  (De  Profef- 

Vol.  IL  F  f  and 
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C  HA  P.   and  contributions,  which  prefied  on  their  fellow-citizens  with  into- 
\.     v      >  lerable  weight ;  and  the  duties  of  their  holy  profeffion  were  accepted 
as  a  full  dilcharge  of  their  obligations  to  the  republic  sS.    Each  bi- 
fhop  acquired  an  abfolute  and  indefeafible  right  to  the  perpetual 
obedience  of  the  clerk  whom  he  ordained  :  the  clergy  of  each  epif- 
copal  church,  with  its  dependent  parifhes,  formed  a  regular  and 
permanent  fociety  ;  and  the  cathedrals  of  Conftantinople  97  and  Car- 
thage98 maintained  their  peculiar  eftablifhment  of  five  hundred  ec- 
clefiaftical  minifters.    Their  ranks  99  and  numbers  were  infenfibly 
multiplied  by  the  fuperftition  of  the  times,  which  introduced  into 
the  church  the  fplendid  ceremonies  of  a  Jewifh  or  Pagan  temple ; 
and  a  long  train  of  priefts,  deacons,  fub-deacons,  acolythes,  exorcifts, 
readers,  fingers,  and  door-keepers,  contributed,  in  their  refpettive 
ftations,  to  fwell  the  pomp  and  harmony  of  religious  worfhip.  The 
clerical  name  and  privilege  were  extended  to  many  pious  frater- 
nities, who  devoutly  fupported  the  ecclefiaftical  throne  J0°.    Six  hun- 
dred parabolani,  or  adventurers,  vifited  the  fick  at  Alexandria  ;  eleven 
hundred  copiatce,  or  grave-diggers,  buried  the  dead  at  Conftantino- 
ple ;  and  the  fwarms  of  monks,  who  arofe  from  the  Nile,  overfpread 
and  darkened  the  face  of  the  Chriftian  world. 

9fi  The  charter  of  immunities,  which  the  9E  Univerfus  clerus  eccleiire  Carthagtnien/is 
clergy  obtained  from  the  Chriftian  emperors,  .  .  .  fere  quingenti  vcl  ampiius ;  inter  quos 
is  contained  in  the  16th  book  of  the  Theo-  quamplurimi  erant  leftores  infantu'i.  Victor 
dofian  code  ;  and  is  ill uftrated  with  tolerable  Vitenfis,  de  Perfecut.  Vandal,  v.  9.  p.  78, 
candour  by  the  learned  Godefroy,  whofe  edit.  Ruinart.  This  remnant  of  a  more  pro- 
mind  .was  balanced  by  the  oppofite  preju-  fperous  ftate  ftill  fubfifted  under  the  oppreffi  jn. 
dices  of  a  civilian  and  a  proteftant.  of  the  Vandals. 

97  Juftinian,  Novell,  ciii.  Sixty  prefbyters,       90  The  number  of  fe-ven  orders  has  been 

or  priefts,  one  hundred  deacons,  forty  dea-  fixed  in  the  Latin  church,  exclufive  of  the 

conefles,  ninety  fub-deacons,  one  hundred  epifcopal  character.    But  the  four  inferior 

and  ten  readers,  twenty-five  chanters,  and  ranks,  the  minor  orders,  are  bow  reduced  to> 

one  hundred  door-keepers ;  in  all,  five  hun-  empty  and  ufelefs  titles. 

dred  and  twenty-five.    This  moderate  num-       ,co  S:e  Cod.  Theodof.  1.  xvi.  tit.  2.  leov 

ber  was  fixed  by  the  er.oeror,  to  relieve  the  42,  4  .    Godefroy's  Commentary,  and  the 

diftrefs  of  the  church,  winch  had  been  involved  Ecclefiaftical  Hirtory  of  Alexandria,  (hew  the 

in  debt  and  ufury  by  the  expence  of  a  much  danger  of  thefe  pious  inftitution?,  which  often 

higher  eftablifhment.  difturbed  the  peace  of  that  turbulent  capital. 

2  III.  The 
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III..  The  edict  of  Milan  fecured  the  revenue  as  well  as  the  peace   c  HI  A  p- 

xx. 

of  the  church        The  Chriftians  not  only  recovered  the  lands  and  1  ' 

houfes  of  which  they  had  been  ftrioped  by  the  perfecuting  laws  of  ni.Propertjr. 
Diocletian,  but  they  acquired  a  perfect  title  to  all  the  pofTelTions 
which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  connivance  of  the  magiftrate. 
As  foon  as  Chriftianity  became  the  religion  of  the  emperor  and  the 
empire,  the  national  clergy  might  claim  a  decent  and  honourable 
maintenance :  and  the  payment  of  an  annual  tax  might  have  deli- 
vered the  people  from  the  more  oppreffive  tribute,  which  fuperftition 
impofes  on  her  votaries.  But  as  the  wants  and  expences  of  the  church 
encreafed  with  her  profperity,  the  ecclefiaftical  order  was  ftill  fup- 
ported  and  enriched  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  faithful. 
Eight  years  after  the  edict  of  Milan,  Conftantine  granted  to  all  his  A.D.  321. 
fubjects  the  free  and  univerfal  permiffion  of  bequeathing  their  for- 
tunes to  the  holy  Catholic  church 101 ;  and  their  devout  liberality, 
which  during  their  lives  was  checked  by  luxury  or  avarice,  flowed 
with  a  profufe  ftream  at  the  hour  of  their  death.  The  wealthy 
ChriRians  were  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  fovereign.  An 
abfolute  monarch,  who  is  rich  without  patrimony,  may  be  charitable 
without  merit ;  and  Conftantine  too  eafily  believed  that  he  mould 
purchafe  the  favour  of  heaven,  if  he  maintained  the  idle  at  the  ex* 
pence  of  the  induftrious  ;  and  diftributed  among  the  faints  the 
wealth  of  the  republic.  The  fame  meflenger  who  carried  over  to 
Africa  the  head  of  Maxentius,  might  be  entrufted  with  an  epiftle  to 
Caecilian,  bifhop  of  Carthage.    The  emperor  acquaints  him,  that 

,0'  The  edift  of  Milan  (de  M.  P.  c.  48.)       101  Habeat  unufquifque  licentiam  fanclif- 

acknowledges,  by  reciting,  that  there  exifted  ^imo  Catholics  (ecckfix)  venerabilique  con- 

a    fpecies  of  landed  property,   ad  jus  cor-  cilio,  decedens  bonorum  quod  optavit  relin- 

porh  eorum,  id  eft,  ecclefiarum  non  hominiUa  quere.    Cod.  Thcodof.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  4. 

fingulorum  pertinentia.    Such  a  folemn  dc-  This  law  was  publiibed  at  Rome,  A.  D.  321, 

clarationof  the  fupreme  magiftrate  muft  have  at  a  time  when  Conftantine  might  forciee  the 

been  received  in  all  the  tribunals  as  a  maxim  probability  of  a  rupture  with  the  emperor  of 

of  civil  law.  the  Eait.  1 

F  f  2  the 
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CHAP,  the  treafurers  of  the  province  are  directed  to  pay  into  his  hands  the 
v.  ^  fum  of  three  thoufand  folks,  or  eighteen  thoufand  pounds  fterlingv 
and  to  obey  his  farther  requisitions  for  the  relief  of  the  churches  of 
Africa,  Numidia,  and  Mauritania  ,03.  The  liberality  of  Conftantine 
encreafed  in  a  juft  proportion  to  his  faith,  and  to  his  vices.  He  af- 
figned  in  each  city  a  regular  allowance  of  corn,  to  fupply  the  fund 
of  ecclefiaftical  charity ;  and  the  perfons  of  both  fexes  who  em- 
braced the  monaftic  life,  became  the  peculiar  favourites  of  their 
Ibvereign.  The  Chriftian  temples  of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Jerufa- 
lem,  Conftantinople,  &c.  difplayed  the  oftentatious  piety  of  a  prince, 
ambitious  in  a  declining  age  to  equal  the  perfect  labours  of  anti- 
quity ,0\  The  form  of  thefe  religious  edifices  was  fimple  and 
oblong;  though  they  might  fometimes  fwell  into  the  fhape  of  a 
dome,  and  fometimes  branch  into  the  figure  of  a  crofs.  The  tim- 
bers were  framed  for  the  moft  part  of  cedars  of  Libanus ;  the  roof 
was  covered  with  tiles,  perhaps  of  gilt  brafs;  and  the  walls,  the  co- 
lumns, the  pavement,  were  incrufted  with  variegated  marbles.  The 
moft  precious  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver,  of  filk  and  gems,  were 
profufely  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  the  altar  ;  and  this  fpecious 
magnificence  was  fupported  on  the  folid  and  perpetual  bafis  of 
landed  property,  in  the  fpace  of  two  centuries,  from  the  reign  of 
Conftantine  to  that  of  Juftinian,  the  eighteen  hundred  churches  of 
the  empire  were  enriched  by  the  frequent  and  unalienable  gifts  of 
the  prince  and  people.  An  annual  income  of  fix  hundred  pounds 
iterling  may  be  reafonably  affigned  to  the  bifhops,  who  were  placed 

,03  Eufebius,  Hift.  Ecclef.  1-  x.  6.  in  Vit.  in   peblic  an  elaborate  defcription  of  the 

Conftantin.  L  iv.  c.  28.    He  repeatedly  ex-  church  of  Jertifalem  (in  Vit.  Conf.  L  iv.  c 

patiates  on  the  liberality  of  the  Chriftian  hero,  46.)-    It  no  longer  exifb,  blithe  has  inferteJ 

which  the  bifhop  himfelf  had  an  opportunity  in  the  life  of  Conftantine  (1.  iii.  c.  36.),  a 

-of  knowing,  and  even  of  tailing.  fliort  account  of  the  architecture  and  orna- 

104  Eufebius,  Hilt.  Ecclef.  1.  x.  c.  2,  3,  4.  ments.    He  likewife  mentions  the  church  of 

The  bilhop  of  Casfarea,  who  ftudied  and  gra-  the  holy  Apollles  at  Conftantinople  (1.  iv.  c. 

■tified  the  tatte  of  his  mailer,  pronounced  59.). 
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at  an  equal  diftance  between  riches  and  poverty  ,os,  but  the  ftandard    e  ^  A  p- 

of  their  wealth  infenfibly  rofe  with  the  dignity  and  opulence  of  the  '  »  ' 

cities  which  they  governed.  An  authentic  but  imperfect  ,cfi  rent-roll 
fpecifies  fome  houfes,  mops,  gardens,  and  farms,  which  belonged  to 
the  three  Bafdica  of  Rome,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  Lateran, 
in  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  Eaft.  They  produce,  be- 
fides  a  referved  rent  of  oil,  linen,  paper,  aromatics,  &c.  a  clear 
annual  revenue  of  twenty-two  thoufand  pieces  of  gold,  or  twelve 
thoufand  pounds  fterling.  In  the  age  of  Conftantine  and  juftinian, 
the  bifhops  no  longer  poflefTed,  perhaps  they  no  longer  deferved, 
the  unfufpecting  confidence  of  their  clergy  and  people.  The  eccle- 
fiaftical  revenues  of  each  diocefe  were  divided  into  four  parts  ;  for 
the  refpective  ufes,  of  the  bifhop  himfelf,  of  his  inferior  clergy,  of  the 
poor,  and  of  the  public  worfhip  ;  and  the  abufe  of  this  facred  truft 
was  ftrictly  and  repeatedly  checked  107 .  The  patrimony  of  the  church 
was  ftill  fubject  to  all  the  public  impofitions  of  the  ftate  ,os.  The 
clergy  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Thefialonica,  &c.  might  folicit  and 
obtain  fome  partial  exemptions  ;  but  the  premature  attempt  of  the 

_ ,cs  See  Juftinian.  Novell,  exxiii.  3.  The  the  time  of  Ambrofe  and  Chryfoftcm.  Sim- 
revenue  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  moft  weal-  plicius  and  Gelafius,  who  were  bilhops  of 
thy  bifhops,  is  not  exprefled  ;  the  higheft  an-  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century, 
nual  valuation  of  a  bifhopric  is  ftated  at  mention  it  in  their  paftoral  letters  as  a  gene- 
thtrty,  and  the  loweit  at  tivo,  pounds  of  gold  ;  ral  law,  which  was  already  confirmed  by  the 
the  medium  might  be  taken  at  Jixteen,  but  cuftom  of  Italy. 

thefe  valuations  are  much  below  the  real  va-       108  Ambrofe,  the  moft  ftrenuous  afl'erter  of 

]ue.  ecclefiaftical  privileges,    fubmits  without  a 

*°*  See  Baronius  ( Annal.  Ecclef.  A.  D.  324,  murmur  to  the  payment  of  the  land-tax. 

58.  65.70,71.).    Every  record  which  "  Si  tributum  petit  Imperator,  non  negamus ; 

comes  from  die  Vatican  is  juftly  fufpec~ted  ;  "  agri  ecclefia?  folvunt  tributum;  folvimus 

yet  thefe  rent-rolls  have  an  ancient  and  au-  "  quae  funt  Ccefaris  Ca:fari,  8c  qux  funt  Dei 

■thentic  colour ;  and  it  is  at  leaft  evident,  that,  **  Deo  :  tributum  Caefaris  eft  ;  non  negatur." 

if  forged,  they  were  forged  in  a  period  when  Baronius  labours  to  interpret  this  tribute  a» 

farms,  not  kingdoms,  were  the  objects  of  pa-  as  an  a£l  of  charity  rather  than  of  duty  (An- 

pal  avarice.  rial.  Ecclef.  A.  D.  387.)  ;  but  the  words,  if 

,c?  See  Thomaffin,  Difcipline  de  l'Eglife,  not  the  intentions,  of  Ambrofe,   are  more 

torn.  iii.  1.2.  c.  13,  14,  15.  p.  689  —  706.  candidly  explained  by  Thomaffin,  Difcipline 

The  legal  divifian  of  the  ecclefiaftical  revenue  de  l'Eglife,  torn.  iii.  1.  i.  c.  34.  p.  268. 
<ioes  not  appear  to  have  been  eftablifhed  in 

I  great 
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CHAP,   great  council  of  Rimini,  which  afpired  to  univerfal  freedom,  was 

\.  '      fuccefsfully  refilled  by  the  fon  of  Conftantine  ,09. 


IV.  Civil 
jurifdidion. 


IV.  The  Latin  clergy,  who  erected  their  tribunal  on  the  ruins  of 
the  civil  and  common  law,  have  modeftly  accepted  as  the  gift  of 
Conftantine"0,  the  independent  jurifdiction  which  was  the  fruit  of 
time,  of  accident,  and  of  their  own  induftry.  But  the  liberality  of 
the  Chriftian  emperors  had  actually  endowed  them  with  fome  legal 
prerogatives,  which  fecured  and  dignified  the  facerdotal  character'". 
I.  Under  a  defpotic  government,  the  bifhops  alone  enjoyed  and  averted 
the  ineftimable  privilege  of  being  tried  only  by  their  peers  \  and  even  in 
a  capital  accufation,  a  fynod  of  their  brethren  were  the  fole  judges  of 
their  guilt  or  innocence.  Such  a  tribunal,  unlefs  it  was  inflamed  by 
perfonal  refentment  or  religious  difcord,  might  be  favourable,  or  even 
partial  to  the  facerdotal  order  :  but  Conftantine  was  fatisfied  that 
fecret  impunity  would  be  lefs  pernicious  than  public  fcandal :  and 


109  In  Ariminenfe  fynodo  fuper  ecclefia- 
rum  &  clericorum  privilegiis  trac~tatu  habito, 
ufque  eo  difpofitio  progrefl'a  eft,  ut  juga  qux 
viderentur  ad  ecclcfiam  pertinere,  a  publica 
fundidne  ceflarent  inquietudine  defiftente  : 
quod  noftra  videtur  dudum  fandio  repulfifle. 
Cod.  Theod.  I.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  15.  Had  the 
fynod  of  Rimini  carried  this  point,  fuch  prac- 
tical merit  might  have  atoned  for  fome  fpe- 
culative  heretics. 

1,0  From  Eufebius  (in  Vit.  Conftant.  l.iv. 
c.  27.)  and  Sozomen  (1.  i  c.  9.)  we  are  aflu- 
red  that  the  epifcopal  jurifdiclicn  was  extend- 
ed and  confirmed  by  Conftantine  ;  but  the 
forgery  of  a  famous  edict,  which  was  never 
fairly  inferred  in  the  Theodofmn  code  (fee 
at  the  end,  torn.  vi.  p.  303.),  is  demonftrated 
by  Gcdefrey  in  the  moll  fatisfadtory  manner. 
It  is  ftrange  that  M.  de  IWontefquieu,  who 
was  a  lawyer  a;,  well  as  a  phi.'ofophcr,  fhouid 
allege  this  edid  of  Conftaruine  (Efprit  des 
Loix,  1.  xxix.  c.  16.)  without  intimating  any 
fufpicion. 


ta  The  fubjedof  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidion 
lias  been  involved  in  a  mift  of  paffion,  of  pre- 
judice, and  of  intereft.  Two  of  the  faircft 
books  which  have  fallen  into  my  hands  are 
the  Inftitutes  of  Canon  Law,  by  the  Abbe  de 
Fleury,  and  the  Civil  Hiftory  of  Naples,  by 
Giannone.  Their  moderation  was  the  effect 
of  fituation  as  well  as  of  temper.  Fleury 
was  a  French  ecclefiaftic,  who  refpeded  the 
authority  of  the  parliaments ;  Giannone  was 
an  Italian  lawyer,  who  dreaded  the  power  of 
the  church.  And  here  let  me  obferve,  that 
as  the  genera!  propofuions  which  I  advance 
are  the  refult  of  many  particular  and  imper- 
fect fads,_I  muft  either  refer  the  reader  to 
thofe  modern  authors  who  have  exprefsly  treat- 
ed the  fubjed,  or  fwe!l  thefe  notes  to  a  dif- 
agreeable  and  difproportioned  nze. 

1,2  Tillemont  has  collected  from  Rufinus, 
Theodoret,  &c.  the  fentiments  and  language 
of  Conftantine.  Mem.  Ecclef.  torn,  iii."  p 
749>  75°- 

the 
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the  Nicene  council  was  edified  by  his  public  declaration,  that  if  he 
furprifed  a  bifhop  in  the  act  of  adultery,  he  fhould  caft  his  Imperial 
mantle  over  the  epifcopal  finnp.  2.  The  domeftic  jurisdiction  of 
the  bilhops  was  at  once  a  privilege  and  a  reftraint  of  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  order,  whofe  civil  caufes  were  decently  withdrawn  from  the 
cognizance  of  a  fecular  judge.  Their  venial  offences  were  not 
expofed  to  the  fliame  of  a  public  trial  or  punifhment  ;  and  the  gentle 
correction,  which  the  tendernefs  of  youth  may  endure  from  its  pa- 
rents or  inftructors,  was  inflicted  by  the  temperate  feverity  of  the 
bifhops.  But  if  the  clergy  were  guilty  of  any  crime  which  could 
not  be  Sufficiently  expiated  by  their  degradation  from  an  honourable 
and  beneficial  profeffion,  the  Roman  magiftrate  drew  the  fword 
of  jullice,  without  any  regard  to  ecclefiaflical  immunities.  3.  The 
arbitration  of  the  bifhops  was  ratified  by  a  pofitive  law  ;  and  the 
judges  were  instructed  to  execute,  without  appeal  or  delay,  the 
epifcopal  decrees,  whofe  validity  had  hitherto  depended  on  the  con- 
fent  of  the  parties.  The '  converfion  of  the  magistrates  themfelves, 
and  of  the  whole  empire,  might  gradually  remove  the  fears  and 
fcruples  of  the  Chriftians.  But  they  ftill  reforted  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  biihops,  whofe  abilities  and  integrity  they  efteemed  ;  and  the 
venerable  Auftin  enjoyed  the  Satisfaction  of  complaining  that  his 
fpiritual  functions  were  perpetually  interrupted  by  the  invidious  la- 
bour of  deciding  the  claim  or  the  pofTeflion  of  filver  and  gold,  of 
lands  and  cattle.  4.  The  ancient  privilege  of  Sanctuary  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Christian  temples,  and  extended,  by  the  liberal 
piety  of  the  younger  Theooofiu?,  to  the  precincts  of  confecrated 
ground  "3.  The  fugitive,  and  even  guilty,  fuppliants,  were  permitted 
to  implore,  either  the  juflice,  or  the  mercy,  of  the  Deity  and  his  mini- 

113  Sec  Cod.  Theod.  1.  be.  tit.  xlv.  leg.  4.    Greece  might   perhaps  contain  fifteen  or 
In  the  works  of  Fra  Paolo  (torn.  iv.  p.  192,    twenty  azyla  or  fanduaries  ;  a  number  which 
&c.)  there  is  an  excellent  difcourfe  on  the    at  prefent  jnay  be  found  in  Italy  within  the 
origin,  claims,  abufes,  and  limits  of  fane-    walls  of  a  Angle  city, 
tuaries.    He  juftly  obferves,   that  ancient 

fters. 
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CHAP.  fters.  The  rafh  violence  of  defpotifm  was  fufpended  by  the  mikl 
<  «  '  interposition  of  the  church  :  and  the  lives  or  fortunes  of  the  moll 

eminent  fubjects  might  be  protected  by  the    mediation  of  the 

bifhop. 

V.  Spiritual       V.  The  bifhop  was  the  perpetual  cenfor  of  the  morals  of  his 

ecu  t  uics 

people.  The  difcipline  of  penance  was  digefted  into  a  fyftem  of 
canonical  jurifprudence  "+,  which  accurately  defined  the  duty  of 
private  or  public  confeffion,  the  rules  of  evidence,  the  degrees  of 
guilt,  and  the  meafure  of  punifhment.  It  was  impoffible  to  execute 
this  fpiritual  cenfure,  if  the  Chriftian  pontiff,  who  punilhed  the  ob- 
fcure  fins  of  the  multitude,  refpected  the  confpicuous  vices  and 
destructive  crimes  of  the  magiftrate  :  but  it  was  impoffible  to  arraign 
the  conduct  of  the  magiftrate,  without  controuling  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  civil  government.  Some  confiderations  of  religion,  or  loyalty, 
or  fear,  protected  the  facred  perfons  of  the  emperors  from  the  zeal 
or  refentment  of  the  bifhops;  but  they  boldly  cenfured  and  excom- 
municated the  fubordinate  tyrants,  who  were  not  inverted  with  the 
majefly  of  the  purple.  St.  Athanafius  excommunicated  one  of  the 
minifters  of  Egypt ;  and  the  interdict  which  he  pronounced,  of  fire 
and  water,  was  folemnly  transmitted  to  the  churches  of  Cappadocia  "5. 
Under  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodofius,  the  polite  and  eloquent 
Synefius,  one  of  the  defcendants  of  Hercules       filled  the  epifcopal 

feat 

,I+  The  penitential  jurifprudence  was  "5  Bafil  Epiftol.  xlvii.  in  Baronius  (AnnaL 
continually  improved  by  the  canons  of  the  Ecclef.  A.  D.  370.  N°.  91.)  who  declares  that 
councils.  But  as  many  cafes  were  ftill  left  he  purpofely  relates  it,  to  convince  governors 
to  the  difcretion  of  the  bifhops,  they  occa-  that  they  were  not  exempt  from  a  fentence  of 
fionally  publifhed,  after  the  example  of  the  excommunication.  In  his  opinion,  even  a 
Roman  Pra?tor,  the  rules  of  difcipline  which  royal  head  is  not  fafe  from  the  thunders  of 
they  propofed  to  obferve.  Among  the  ca-  .the  Vatican ;  and  the  cardinal  Ihews  himfelf 
nonical  epiftles  of  the  fourth  century,  thofe  much  more  confiftent  than  the  lawyers  and 
of  Bafil  the  Great  were  the  mod  celebrated,  theologians  of  the  Gallican  church. 
They  are  inferted  in  the  Pande&s  of  Beve-  1,6  The  long  feries  of  his  ancellors,  as 
ridge  (torn.  ii.  p.  47 — 151.),  and  are  tranf-  high  as  Euryiihenes,  the  firll  Doric  king  of 
lated  by  Chardon.  Hiib  des  Sacrencens,  Sparta,  and  the  fifth  in  lineal  defcent  from 
oin.  iv.  p.  219  —  277.  .Hercules,  was  infciibed  in  the  public  regis- 

ters 
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feat  of  Ptolemais,  near  the  ruins  of  ancient  Cyrene  ,,s,  and  the  phi-    c  H.  A  P. 

AA. 

lofophic  bifhop  fupported,  with  dignity,  the  character  which  he  had 
affumed  with  reluctance  ,,y.  He  vanquifhed  the  monfter  of  Libya, 
the  prefident  Andronicus,  who  abufed  the  authority  of  a  venal  office, 
invented  new  modes  of  rapine  and  torture,  and  aggravated  the 
guilt  of  oppreffion  by  that  of  facrilege  ,2°.  After  a  fruitlefs  attempt 
to  reclaim  the  haughty  magiftrate  by  mild  and  religious  admonition, 
Synefius  proceeds  to  inflict  the  laft  fentence  of  ecclefiaftital  juftice 
which  devotes  Andronicus,  with  his  afTociates  and  their  fa?niliest 
to  the  abhorrence  of  earth  and  heaven.  The  impenitent  finners, 
more  cruel  than  Phalaris  or  Sennacherib,  more  deftructive  than  war, 
peftilence,  or  a  cloud  of  locufts,  are  deprived  of  the  name  and  privi- 
leges of  Chriftians,  of  the  participation  of  the  facraments,  and  of  the 
hope  of  Paradife.  The  bifhop  exhorts  the  clergy,  the  magiftrates, 
and  the  people,  to  renounce  all  fociety  with  the  enemies  of  Chrift ; 


ters  of  Cyrene,  a  Lacedemonian  colony. 
(Synef.  Epift.  Ivii.  p.  197.  edit.  Petav.) 
Such  a  pure  and  illuftrious  pedigree  of  fe- 
venteen  hundred  years,  without  adding  the 
royal  anceftors  of  Hercules,  cannot  be  equal- 
led in  the  hiftory  of  mankind. 

118  Synefius  (de  Regno,  p.  2.)  pathetically 
deplores  the  fallen  and  ruined  ftate  of  Cy- 
rene, ttoAi;  EWm«i5i  waAaiov  ctoj/.x  xcti  a/z-vov,  Ka.1 
iv  u$r,  (Avpi*  tut  izcCKua  >ti»  itar^  xai  xa.tr,- 

Oir.e,  xxi  yeya.  EfEi7nc».  Ptolemais,  a  new  city, 
82  miles  to  the  wefhvard  of  Cyrene,  aflumed 
the  Metropolitan  honours  of  the  Pentapolis, 
or  Upper  Libya,  which  were  afterward 
transferred  to  Sozufa.  See  WefTeling  Itine- 
rar.  p.  67 —  68.  732.  Cellarius  Geograph. 
tcm.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  72.  74.  Carolus  a  Sto 
Paulo  Geograph.  Sacra,  p.  273.  d'Anville 
Geographie  ancienne,  torn.  iii.  p.  43,  44. 
Memoires  de  l'Acad.  des  Infcriptions,  torn, 
xxxvii.  p.  363 — 391. 

1,9  Synefius  had  previoully  reprefented  his 
own  difqualifications  (Epift.  c.  v.  p.  246 — 
250.).    He  loved  profane  ftudies  and  profane 

Vol.  II.  G 


fports  ;  he  was  incapable  of  fupportinga  life 
of  celibacy  ;  he  dilbelieved  the  refurrection  : 
and  he  refufed  to  preach  fables  to  the  people, 
unlefs  he  might  be  permitted  to  philofcphize 
at  home.  Theophilus,  primate  of  Egypt, 
who  knew  his  merit,  accepted  this  extraor- 
dinary compromife.  See  the  life  of  Synefius 
in  Tillemont  Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  xii.  p. 
499—554- 

120  See  the  invective  of  Synefius,  Epift. 
Ivii.  p.  191  — 201.  The  promotion  of  An- 
dronicus was  illegal  ;  fince  he  was  a  native 
of  Berenice,  in  the  fame  province.  The  in- 
ftruments  of  tortures  are  curioufly  fpecified, 
the  ■Bmrnpv,  or  prefs,  the  JSwewX^a,  the 
the  p>o?.«£i?,  the  urxy^a,  and  the 
xnfor%*$ic>,  that  varioufly  pre/Ted  or  diftended 
the  fingers,  the  feet,  the  nofe,  the  ears, 
and  the  lips  of  the  victims. 

The  fentence  of  excommunication  is 
exprefled  in  a  rhetorical  ftyle.  (Synefius, 
Epift.  lviii.  p.  201  —  203.)  The  method  of 
involving  whole  families,  though  fomewhat 
unjuft,  was  improved  into  national  interdicts. 

g  to 
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CHAP.   t0  exclude  them  from  their  houfes  and  tables ;  and  to  refufe  them 

«  v  '  the  common  offices  of  life,  and  the  decent  rites  of  burial.  The 

church  of  Ptolemais,  obfcure  and  contemptible  as  (he  may  ap- 
pear, addrefles  this  declaration  to  all  her  fifter  churches  of  the 
world ;  and  the  profane  who  reject  her  decrees,  will  be  in- 
volved in  the  guilt  and  punifhment  of  Andronicus  and  his  im- 
pious followers.  Thefe  fpiritual  terrors  were  enforced  by  a  dex- 
terous application  to  the  Byzantine  court;  the  trembling  prefident 
implored  the  mercy  of  the  church  ;  and  the  defcendant  of  Hercules 
enjoyed  the  fatisfaction  of  raifing  a  proftrate  tyrant  from  the 
ground  Such  principles  and  fuch  examples  infenfibly  prepared 
the  triumph  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  have  trampled  on  the 
necks  of  kings. 

VI.  Freedom  VI.  Every  popular  government  has  experienced  the  effects  of 
preachin  g.  rude  or  artificial  eloquence.  The  coldeft  nature  is  animated,  the 
firmed  reafon  is  moved,  by  the  rapid  communication  of  the  prevail- 
ing impulfe;  and  each  hearer  is  affected  by  his  own  paffions,  and 
by  thofe  of  the  furrounding  multitude.  The  ruin  of  civil  liberty 
had  filenced  the  demagogues  of  Athens,  and  the  tribunes  of  Rome  ; 
the  cuftom  of  preaching,  which  feems  to  conftitute  a  confiderable 
part  of  Chriftian  devotion,  had  not  been  introduced  into  the 
temples  of  antiquity ;  and  the  ears  of  monarchs  were  never  invaded 
by  the  harm  found  of  popular  eloquence,  till  the  pulpits  of  the 
empire  were  filled  with  facred  orators,  who  poffeffed  fome  advantages 
unknown  to  their  profane  predeceffors  ,13.  The  arguments  and  rhe- 
toric of  the  tribune  were  inftantly  oppofed,  with  equal  arms,  by 
fkilful  and  refolute  antagonifts  ;  and  the  caufe  of  truth  and  reafon 

111  See  Synefius,  Epift.  xlvii.  p.  1 86,  187,  Bingham  (Antiquities,  voh  i.  i.  xiv.  c.  4. 

Epift.  lxxii.  p.  218,  219.    Epift.  lxxxix.  p.  p.  688—717.).    Preaching  was  conlidered 

230  —  231.  as  the  moft  important  office  of  the  bifhop  ; 

113  See  Thomaflin  (Difcipline  de  l'Eglife,  but  this  function  was  fometimes  intrufted  to 

torn.  ii.  1.  iii.  c.  83.  p.  1761—1770.)  and  fuch  prefbyters  as  Chryfoftom  and  Auguftin. 

8  might 
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might  derive  an  accidental  fupport  from  the  conflict  of  hoftile  paf- 
fions.  The  bifhop,  or  fome  diftinguiflied  prefbyter,  to  whom  he 
cautioufly  delegated  the  powers  of  preaching,  harangued,  without 
the  danger  of  interruption  or  reply,  a  fubmiffive  multitude,  whole 
minds  had  been  prepared  and  fubdued  by  the  awful  ceremonies  of 
religion.  Such  was  the  ftrict  fubordination  of  the  catholic  church, 
that  the  fame  concerted  founds  might  iflue  at  once  from  an  hundred 
pulpits  of  Italy  or  Egypt,  if  they  were  tuned  ,l+  by  the  mafter  hand 
of  the  Roman  or  Alexandrian  primate.  The  defign  of  this  inftitu- 
tion  was  laudable,  but  the  fruits  were  not  always  falutary.  The 
preachers  recommended  the  practice  of  the  focial  duties;  but  they 
exalted  the  perfection  of  monaftic  virtue,  which  is  painful  to  the 
individual  and  ufelefs  to  mankind.  Their  charitable  exhortations 
betrayed  a  fecret  wifh,  that  the  clergy  might  be  permitted  to  manage 
the  wealth  of  the  faithful,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  moft 
fublime  reprefentations  of  the  attributes  and  laws  of  the  Deity  were 
fullied  by  an  idle  mixture  of  metaphyfical  fubtleties,  puerile  rites, 
and  fictitious  miracles :  and  they  expatiated,  with  the  moft  fervent 
zeal,  on  the  religious  merit  of  hating  the  adverfaries,  and  obeying  the 
minifters,  of  the  church.  When  the  public  peace  was  diffracted  by 
herefy  and  fchifm,  the  facred  orators  founded  the  trumpet,  of  difcord 
and,  perhaps  of  fedition.  The  underftandings  of  their  congrega- 
tions were  perplexed  by  myftery,  their  pafiions  were  inflamed  by 
invectives:  and  they  ruined  from  the  Chriftian  temples  of  Antioch 
or  Alexandria,  prepared  either  to  fuffer  or  to  inflict  martyrdom. 
The  corruption  of  tafte  and  language  is  ftrongly  marked  in  the  vehe- 
ment declamations  of  the  Latin  bifhops;  but  the  compofitions  of 

114  Queen  Elizabeth  ufed  thi6  expreffion,  apprehended  by  her  fucceflbr,  and  feverely 

and  pra&ifed  this  art,  whenever  fhe  wilhed  felt  by  his  fon.    "  When  pulpit,  drum  ec- 

to  prepoflefs  the  minds  of  her  people  in  fa-  *l  clefiaftic,   &c."     See  Heylin's   Life  of 

vour  of  any  extraordinary  meafure  of  govern-  Archbifhop  Laud,  p.  153. 
ment.    The  holtile  effe&s  of  this  mufic  were 

G  g  2  Gregory 
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CHAP.  Gregory  and  Chryfoftom  have  been  compared  with  the  raoft  fplendid 

«  /- — '  models  of  Attic,  or  at  leaft  of  Afiatic,  eloquence  lls. 

VII.  Privi-  VII.  The  reprefentatives  of  the  Chriftian  republic  were  regularly 

lege  of  legif-  a{fem.bled  in  the  fprine;  and  autumn  of  each  year  :  and  thefe  fynods 

lative  affera-  r      o  j  j 

blies.  diffufed  the  fpirit  of  ecclefiaflical  difcipline  and  legiflation  through 

the  hundred  and  twenty  provinces  of  the  Roman  world  I16.  The 
archbifhop  or  metropolitan  was  empowered,  by  the  laws,  to  fummon 
the  fufTragan  bifhops  of  his  province;  to  revife  their  conduct,  to 
vindicate  their  rights,  to  declare  their  faith,  and  to  examine  the 
merit  of  the  candidates  who  were  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people 
to  fupply  the  vacancies  of  the  epifcopal  college.  The  primates  of 
Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Carthage,  and  afterwards  Conftanti- 
nople,  who  exercifed  a  more  ample  jurifdiction,  convened  the  nu- 
merous affembly  of  their  dependent  bifhops.  But  the  convocation  of 
great  and  extraordinary  fynods,  was  the  prerogative  of  the  emperor 
alone.  Whenever  the  emergencies  of  the  church  required  this 
decifive  meafure,  he  difpatched  a  peremptory  fummons  to  the 
bifhops,  or  the  deputies  of  each  province,  with  an  order  for  the  ufe  of 
poft-horfes,  and  a  competent  allowance  for  the  expences  of  their 

A.  D.  314.  journey.  At  an  early  period,  when  Conftantine  was  the  protector, 
rather  than  the  profelyte,  of  Chriftianity,  he  referred  the  African 
controverfy  to  the  council  of  Aries ;  in  which  the  bifhops  of  York,  of 
Treves,  of  Milan,  and  of  Carthage,  met  as  friends  and  brethren,  to 
debate  in  their  native  tongue  on  the  common  intereft  of  the  Latin  or 

A.D.  325.     Weft  em  church  ,17.    Eleven  years  afterwards,  a  more  numerous  and 

celebrated 

'**  Thofe  modeft  orators  acknowledged,  Nicene  canons  have  been  varioufly  tortured, 
that,  as  they  were  deftitute  of  the  gift  of  abufed,  interpolated,  or  forged,  according 
miracles,  they  endeavoured  to  acquire  the  to  the  intereft  of  the  clergy.  The  Suburbi- 
arts  of  eloquence.  car/an  churches,  afiigned  (by  Rufinos)  to  the 

116  The  Council  of  Nice,  in  the  fourth,    bifhop  of  Rome,  have  been  made  the  fubjeft 
fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh,  canons,  has  made    of  vehement  controverfy.     (See  Sirmond. 
fome  fundamental   regulations    concerning    Opera,  torn.  iv.  p.  1  —  238.) 
fynods,  metropolitans,  and  primates.    The       nr  We  have  only  thirty-three  or  forty- 

feven 
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celebrated  affembly  was  convened  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  to  extinguim, 
by  their  final  fentence,  the  fubtle  difputes  which  had  arifen  in  Egypt 
on  the  fubjecl:  of  the  Trinity.  Three  hundred  and  eighteen  bifhops 
obeyed  the  fummons  of  their  indulgent  mafter ;  the  ecclefiaftics  of 
every  rank,  and  feci,  and  denomination,  have  been  computed  at  two 
thoufand  and  forty-eight  perfons  118 ;  the  Greeks  appeared  in  perfon  ; 
and  the  confent  of  the  Latins  was  expreffed  by  the  legates  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  The  feffion,  which  lafted  about  two  months,  was 
frequently  honoured  by  the  prefence  of  the  emperor.  Leaving  his 
guards  at  the  door,  he  feated  himfelf  (with  the  permiflion  of  the 
council)  on  a  low  ftool  in  the  midfl:  of  the  hall.  Conftantine  liftened 
with  patience,  and  fpoke  with  modefty :  and  while  he  influenced 
the  debates,  he  humbly  profeffed  that  he  was  the  minifter,  not  the 
judge,  of  the  fucceffors  of  the  apoftles,  who  had  been  eftablifhed  as 
priefts  and  as  gods  upon  earth  ,29.  Such  profound  reverence  of  an 
abfolute  monarch  towards  a  feeble  and  unarmed  affembly  of  his  own 
fubjects,  can  only  be  compared  to  the  refpect  with  which  the  fenate 
had  been  treated  by  the  Roman  princes  who  adopted  the  policy  of 
Auguftus.  Within  the  fpace  of  fifty  years,  a  philofophic  fpectator 
of  the  viciflitudes  of  human  affairs  might  have  contemplated  Tacitus 
in  the  fenate  of  Rome,  and  Conftantine  in  the  council  of  Nice.  The 
fathers  of  the  capitol  and  thofe  of  the  church  had  alike  degenerated 
from  the  virtues  of  their  founders;  but  as  the  bifhops  were  more 
deeply  rooted  in  the  public  opinion,  they  fuftained  their  dignity  with 
more  decent  pride,  and  fometimes  oppofed,  with  a  manly  fpirit, 
the  wifhes  of  their  fovereign.    The  progrefs  of  time  and  fuperftition 

feven  epifcopal  fubfcriptions :  but  Ado,  a  by  Eutychius  to  the  2048  ecclefiaftics  (Annal. 
writer  indeed  of  fmall  account,  reckons  fix  torn.  i.  p.  440.  verf.  Pocock),  muft  be  ex- 
hundred  bifhops  in  the  council  of  Aries,  tended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  an  orthodox 
Tilleinont  Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  vi.  p.  422.  or  even  epifcopal  ordination. 

118  See  Tillemont,  torn.  vi.  p.  915,  and       119  See  Eufeb.  in  Vit.  Conftantin.  1.  iii. 

Beaufobre  Hift.  du  Manicheifme,   torn.  i.  c.  6—21.    Tillemont  Mem.  Ecclefiaftiques, 

p.  529.    The  name  of  bi/hop,  which  is  given  torn.  vi.  p.  669 — 759. 
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XX. 


erazed  the  memory  of  the  weaknefs,  the  paflion,  the  ignorance, 
which  difgraced  thefe  ecclefiaftical  fynods ;  and  the  Catholic  world 
has  unanimoufly  fubmitted  130  to  the  infallible  decrees  of  the  general 
councils  ,3'. 


130  Sancimus  igiturvicem  legum  obtinere, 
qua;  a  quatuor  Sanftis  Conciliis  .  .  .  expo- 
fits  funt  aut  firmataj.  Prasdidtarum  enim 
quatuor  fynodorum  dogmata  ficut  fan&as 
Scripturas  et  regulas  ficut  leges  obfervamus. 
Juftinian.  Novell,  cxxxi.  Beveridge  (ad  Pan- 
deft,  proleg.  p.  2.)  remarks,  that  the  em- 
perors never  made  new  laws  in  ecclefiaftical 
matters ;  and  Giannone  obferves,  in  a  very 
different  fpirit,  that  they  gave  a  legal  fanc- 
tion  to  the  canons  of  councils.  Iftoria  Civile 
di  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  1 36. 


131  See  the  article  Concile  in  the  Ency- 
clopedic, torn.  iii.  p.  668 — 679.  edition  de 
Lucques.  The  author,  M.  le  do&eur  Bou- 
chaud,  has  difcufled,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gallican  church,  the  principal 
queftions  which  relate  to  the  form  and  con- 
ftitution  of  general,  national,  and  provin- 
cial councils.  The  editors  (fee  Preface,  p. 
xvi.)  have  reafon  to  be  proud  of  this  article. 
Thofe  who  confult  their  immenfe  compila- 
tion, feldom  depart  fo  well  fatisfied. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

Perfecution  of  Herefy. — The  Scbifm  of  the  Donatifls. — 
The  Ar tan  Controversy — Athanafius. — Dift rafted  State 
of  the  Church  and  Empire  under  Conftantine  and  his. 
Sons. — Toleration  of  Paganifm. 

THE  grateful  applaufe  of  the  clergy  has  confecrated  the  me-   c  H  A  P. 
XXI 
mory  of  a  prince  who  indulged  their  paftions  and  promoted        _   '  , 

their  intereft.  Conftantine  gave  them  fecurity,  wealth,  honours, 
and  revenge  :  and  the  fupport  of  the  orthodox  faith  was  confidered 
as  the  moll  facred  and  important  duty  of  the  civil  magiftrate.  The 
edict  of  Milan,  the  great  charter  of  toleration,  had  confirmed  to  each 
individual  of  the  Roman  world,  the  privilege  of  chufing  and  pro- 
fefling  his  own  religion.  But  this  ineftimable  privilege  was  foon 
violated  :  with  the  knowledge  of  truth,  the  emperor  imbibed  the 
maxims  of  perfecution  ;  and  the  feels  which  difTented  from  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  were  afflicted  and  opprelfed  by  the  triumph  of 
Chriftianity.  Conftantine  eafily  believed  that  the  Heretics,  who 
prefumed  to  difpute  bis  opinions,  or  to  oppofe  bis  commands,  were 
guilty  of  the  raoft  abfurd  and  criminal  obftinacy ;.  and  that  a  feafon- 
able  application  of  moderate  feverities  might  fave  thofe  unhappy  men 
from  the  danger  of  an  everlafting  condemnation.  Not  a  moment 
was  loft  in  excluding  the  minifters  and  teachers  of  the  feparated 
congregations  from  any  fhare  of  the  rewards  and  immunities  which 
the  emperor  had  fo  liberally  beftowed  on  the  orthodox  clergy. 
But  as  the  fectaries  might  ftill  exift  under  the  cloud  of  royal 

difgrace, 
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difgrace,  the  conqueft  of  the  Eaft  was  immediately  followed  by 
an  edict  which  announced  their  total  deftruction  \  After  a 
preamble  filled  with  paflion  and  reproach,  Conftantine  abfolutely 
prohibits  the  afiemblies  of  the  Heretics,  and  confifcates  their  public 
property  to  the  ufe  either  of  the  revenue  or  of  the  Catholic  church. 
The  fetts  againft  whom  the  Imperial  feverity  was  directed,  appear  to 
have  been  the  adherents  of  Paul  of  Samofata;  the  Montanifts  of 
Phrygia,  who  maintained  an  enthufiaftic  fucceffion  of  prophecy;  the 
Novatians,  who  fternly  rejected  the  temporal  efficacy  of  repentance; 
the  Marcionites  and  Valentinians,  under  whofe  leading  banners  the 
various  Gnoftics  of  Afia  and  Egypt  had  infenfibly  rallied  ;  and  perhaps 
the  Manichseans,  who  had  recently  imported  from  Perfia  a  more 
artful  compofition  of  Oriental  and  Chriftian  theology  \  The 
defign  of  extirpating  the  name,  or  at  leaft  of  reftraining  the  pro- 
grefs  of  thefe  odious  Heretics,  was  profecuted  with  vigour  and  effect. 
Some  of  the  penal  regulations  were  copied  from  the  edicts  of  Dio- 
cletian ;  and  this  method  of  converfion  was  applauded  by  the  fame 
bifhops  who  had  felt  the  hand  of  oppreflion,  and  had  pleaded 
for  the  rights  of  humanity.  Two  immaterial  circumftances  may 
ferve,  however,  to  prove  that  the  mind  of  Conftantine  was  not 
entirely  corrupted  by  the  fpirit  of  zeal  and  bigotry.  Before  he  con- 
demned the  Manichseans  and  their  kindred  fects,  he  refolved  to 
make  an  accurate  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  their  religious  princi- 
ples. As  if  he  diftrufted  the  impartiality  of  his  ecclefiaftical  coun- 
fellors,  this  delicate  commiffion  was  entrufted  to  a  civil  magiftrate  ; 
whofe  learning  and  moderation  he  juftly  efteemed ;  and  of  whofe 

'  Eufebius  in  Vit.  Conftantin.  1.  iii.  c.  63,  year  270.    It  is  ftrange,  that  a  philofophic 

64,  65,  66.  and  foreign  herefy  fhould  have  penetrated  fo 

1  After  fome  examination  of  the  various  rapidly  into  the  African  provinces ;   yet  I 

opinions  of  Tillemont,  Beaufobre,  Lardner,  cannot  eafily  rejeft  the  edift  of  Diocletian 

6iC.  I  am  convinced  that  Manes  did  not  againft  the  Manicha;ans,  which  may  be  found 

propagate  his  fett,  even  in  Perfia,  before  the  in  Baronius.    (Annal.  Eccl.  A.  D.  287.) 

venal 
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venal  character  he  was  probably  ignorant  \    The  emperor  was  Toon   c  K  A  P. 
convinced  that  he  had  too  haftily  profcribed  the  orthodox  faith  and  v_ — — / 
the  exemplary  morals  of  the  Novatians  ;  who  had  diffented  from 
the  church  in  fome  articles  of  difcipline  which  were  not  perhaps 
efTential  to  falvation.    By  a  particular  edict,  he  exempted  them  from  • 
the  general  penalties  of  the  law  4;  allowed  them  to  build  a  church  at 
Conftantinople,  refpected  the  miracles  of  their  faints,  invited  their 
bifhop  Acefius  to  the  council  of  Nice ;  and  gently  ridiculed  the  nar- 
row tenets  of  his  feet  by  a  familiar  jeft;  which,  from  the  mouth  of  a 
fovereign,  muft  have  been  received  with  applaufe  and  gratitude  s. 

The  complaints  and  mutual  accufations  which  afiailed  the  throne  African 

con  trover Fy , 

of  Conftantine,  as  foon  as  the  death  of  Maxentius  had  fubmitted  a.  d.  312/ 
Africa  to  his  victorious  arms,  were  ill  adapted  to  edify  an  imperfect: 
profelyte.  He  learned,  with  furprife,  that  the  provinces  of  that 
great  country,  from  the  confines  of  Cyrene  to  the  columns  of 
Hercules,  were  diftracted  with  religious  difcord  \  The  fource  of 
the  divifion  was  derived  from  a  double  election  in  the  church  of 
Carthage;  the  fecond,  in  rank  and  opulence,  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
thrones  of  the  Weft.    Cascilian  and  Majorinus  were  the  two  rival 

3  Conftantinus,  enim  cum  limatius  fuper-  to  the  Novatian  doclrine.  The  emperor  faid 
ftitionum  quaereret  feftas,  Manichaorum  et  to  the  bl/hop,  "Acefius,  take  a  ladder,  and 
fimilium,  &c.  Ammian.  xv.  15.  Strate-  "  get  up  to  Heaven  by  yourfelf."  Molt 
gius,  who  from  this  commiffion  obtained  the  of  the  Chriftian  feels  have,  by  turns,  bor- 
furname  of  Mufonianus,  was  a  Chriftian  of  rowed  the  ladder  of  Acefius. 

the  Arian  feci.     He  acled  as  one  of  the  6  The  bell  materials  for  this  part  of  eccle- 

counts  at  the  council  of  Sardica.    Libanius  fiaftical  hiftory  may  be  found  in  the  edition 

praifes  his  mildnefs  and  prudence.    Valef.  of  Optatus   Milevitanus,  publilhed  (Paris 

ad  locum  Ammian.  1700)  by  M.  Dupin,  who  has  enriched  it 

4  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  2.  As  with  critical  notes,  geographical  difcuflions, 
the  general  law  is  not  inferted  in  the  Theo-  original  records,  and  an  accurate  abridge  - 
dofian  code,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  year  ment  of  the  whole  controverfy.  M.  de  Til- 
438,  the  feds  which  it  had  condemned  were  lemont  has  bellowed  on  the  Donatilb  the 
already  extincl.  greateft  part  of  a  volume  (torn.  vi.  part  i.)  : 

5  Sozomen,  1.  i.  c.  22.  Socrates,  1.  i.  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  an  ample  col- 
c.  10.  Thefe  hiftorians  have  been  fufpecled,  leftion  of  all  the  paflages  of  his  favourite  St. 
but  I  think  without  reafon,  of  an  attachment  Auguftin,  which  relate  to  thofe  heretics. 
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c     A  P.   primates  of  Africa ;  and  the  death  of  the  latter  foon  made  room  for 

XXI. 

*  -,  Donatus,  who,  by  his  fuperior  abilities  and  apparent  virtues,  was 
the  firmeft  fupport  of  his  party.  The  advantage  which  Ccecilian 
might  claim  from  the  priority  of  his  ordination,  was  deftroyed  by  the 
illegal,  or  at  leaft  indecent,  hafte,  with  which  it  had  been  performed, 
without  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  biihops  of  Numidia.  The 
authority  of  thefe  biihops,  who,  to  the  number  of  feventy,  con- 
demned Csecilian,  and  confecrated  Majorinus,  is  again  weakened  by~ 
the  infamy  of  lome  of  their  perfonal  characters  ;  and  by  the  female 
intrigues,  facrilegious  bargains,  and  tumultuous  proceedings  which 
are  imputed  to  this  Numidian  council 7.  The  biihops  of  the  con- 
tending factions  maintained,  with  equal  ardour  and  obftinacy,  that' 
their  adverfaries  were  degraded,  or  at  leaft  dilhonoured,  by  the 
odious  crime  of  delivering  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  officers  of 
Diocletian.  From  their  mutual  reproaches,  as  well  as  from  the 
ftory  of  this  dark  tranfaction,  it  may  juftlybe  inferred,  that  the  late 
perfecution  had  embittered  the  zeal,  without  reforming  the  manners, 
of  the  African  Chriftians.  That  divided  church  was  incapable  of 
affording  an  impartial  judicature  j  the  controverfy  was  folemnly  tried 
in  five  fuccefTive  tribunals,  which  were  appointed  by  the  emperor;, 
and  the  whole  proceeding,  from  the  firff  appeal  to  the  final  fentence» 
lafted  above  three  years.  A  fevere  inquifition,  which  was  taken  by 
the  Praetorian  vicar,  and  the  proconful  of  Africa,,  the  report  of  two 
epifcopal  vifitors  who  had  been  fent  to  Carthage,  the  decrees  of  the 
councils  of  Rome  and  of  Aries,  and  the  fupreme  judgment  of  Con-  - 

7  Schifma  igltur  illo  tempore  confufe  mu-  ad  calc.  Optat.  p.  274..    When  Caecilian  . 

liens  iracundia  peperit ;  ambitus  nutrivit ;  was  invited  to  an  aflembly  of  biihops,  Pur- 

avaritia  roboravit.     Optatus,  I.  i.  c.   19.  purius  faid  to  his  brerhren,  or  rather  to  his 

The  language  of  Purpurius  is  that  of  a  fu-  accomplices,  "  Let  him  come  hither  to  re- 

rious  madman.    Dicitur  te  necafle  filios  fo-  '-*  ceive  our  impofition  of  hands ;  and  we 

roris  tuas  duos.    Purpurius  refpondit:  Putas  "  will  break  his  head  by  way  cf  penance.'* 

me  terreri  a  te  .  .  .  occidi ;  et  occido  eos  qui  Optat.  1.  i.  c.  19. 
contra  me  faciunt.    Afta  Concil,  Cixtenlis, 
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ftantme  himfelf  in  his  facred  confiftory,  were  all  favourable  to  the   c  *jf •J  p* 

caufe  of  Ca?cilian;  and  he  was  unanimoufly  acknowledged  by  the  — *  ' 

civil  and  ecclcfiaftical  powers,  as  the  true  and  lawful  primate  of 
Africa.  The  honours  and  eftates  of  the  church  were  attributed  to 
his  fiiiFragan  bifhops,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty,  that  Con- 
ftantine  was  fatisfied  with  inflicting  the  punifhment  of  exile  on  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  Donatift  faction.  As  their  caufe  was  exa- 
mined with  attention,  pei haps  it  was  determined  with  juftice.  Per- 
haps their  complaint  was  not  without  foundation,  that  the  credulity 
of  the  emperor  had  been  abufed  by  the  infidious  arts  of  his  fa- 
vourite Ofius.  The  influence  of  filfehood  and  corruption  might 
procure  the  condemnation  of  the  innocent,  or  aggravate  the  fentence 
of  the  guilty.  Such  an  act,  however,  of  injuftice,  if  it  concluded 
an  importunate  difpute,  might  be  numbered  among  the  tranfient 
evils  of  a  defpotic  adminiftration,  which  are  neither  felt  nor  remem- 
bered by  pofterity. 

But  this  incident,  fo  inconfiderable  that  it  fcarcely  deferves  a  place  Schifm  of 
in  hiftory,  was  productive  of  a  memorable  fchifm;  which  afflicted  A.  D.  315.  * 
the  provinces  of  Africa  above  three  hundred  years,  and  was  extin- 
^uifhed  only  with  Chriftianity  itfelf.  The  inflexible  .zeal  of  freedom 
and  fanaticifm  animated  the  Donatifts  to  refufe  obedience  to  the 
ufurpers,  whofe  election  they  difputed,  and  whofe  fpiritual  powers 
they  denied.  Excluded  from  the  civil  and  religious  communion  of 
mankind,  they  boldly  excommunicated  the  reft  of  mankind,  who 
liad  embraced  the  impious  party  of  Cascilian,  and  of  the  Traditors, 
from  whom  he  derived  his  pretended  ordination.  They  aflerted 
with  confidence,  and  almoft  with  exultation,  that  the  Apoftolical 
fucceflion  was  interrupted  ;  that  all  the  bifhops  of  Europe  and  Afia 
were  infected  by  the  contagion  of  guilt  and  fchifm  ;  and  that  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Catholic  church  were  confined  to  the  chofen  portion 
•ef  the  African  believers,  who  alone  had  preferved  inviolate  the  inte- 
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C  H  A  P.   grity  of  their  faith  and  difcipline.    This  rigid  theory  was  fupported 

i  v—^j   by  the  moll  uncharitable  conduct.    Whenever  they  acquired  a  profe- 

lyte,  even  from  the  diftant  provinces  of  the  Eaft,  tliey  carefully 
repeated  the  facred  rites  of  baptifm  8  and  ordination;  as  they  rejected 
the  validity  of  thofe  which  he  had  already  received  from  the  hands  of 
heretics  or  fchifmatics.  Bifhops,  virgins,  and  even  fpotlefs  infants, 
were  fubjected  to  the  difgrace  of  a  public  penance,  before  they 
could  be  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Donatifts.  If  they 
obtained  pofTeflion  of  a  church  which  had  been  ufed  by  their  Catholic 
adverfaries,  they  purified  the  unhallowed  building  with  the  fame 
jealous  care  which  a  temple  of  Idols  might  have  required.  They 
warned  the  pavement,  fcraped  the  walls,  burnt  the  altar,  which  was 
commonly  of  wood,  melted  the  confecrated  plate,  and  caft  the  Hol-y 
Eucharift  to  the  dogs,  with  every  circumftance  of  ignominy  which 
could  provoke  and  perpetuate  the  animoiity  of  religious  factions9. 
Notwithstanding  this  irreconcilable  averfion,  the  two  parties,  who 
were  mixed  and  feparated  in  all  the  cities  of  Africa,  had  the  fame 
language  and  manners,  the  fame  zeal  and  learning,  the  fame  faith 
and  worfhip.  Profcribed  by  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  powers  of  the 
empire,  the  Donatifts  ftill  maintained  in  fome  provinces,  particularly 
in  Numidia,  their  fuperior  numbers ;  and  four  hundred  bifhops 
acknowledged  the  jurifdiction  of  their  primate.  But  the  invincible 
fpirit  of  the  feci:  fometimes  preyed  on  its  own  vitals  ;  and  the  bofom 
of  their  fchifmatical  church  was  torn  by  mteftine  divifions.  A  fourth 
part  of  the  Donatift  bifhops  followed  the  independent  ftandard  of  the 
Maximianifts.     The  narrow  and  folitary  path  which  their  firft 

3  The  councils  of  Arks,  of  Nice,  and  of  Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  vi.  p.  138.)  has  e*plain- 

Trent,    confirmed  the  wife  and  moderate  ed  why  the  Donatifts  are  eternally  burning 

praftice  of  the  church  of  Rome.    The  Do-  with  the  Devil,  while  St.  Cyprian  reigns  in 

natifts,    however,    had    the    advantage   of  heaven  with  Jefus  Chrift. 
maintaining  the  fentiment  of  Cyprian,  and       9  See  the  fixth  book  of  Optatus  Milevita- 

of  a  conquerable  part  ofthe  primitive  church,  nus,  p.  91  — 100, 
Vincentius  Lirinenfis  (p.  332.  ap.  Tillemont, 
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leaders  had  marked  out,  continued  to  deviate  from  the  great  fociety   c  H  A  p- 

XXI. 

of  mankind.    Even  the  imperceptible  feet  of  the  Rogatians  could  «  «  ' 

affirm,  without  a  blufh,  that  when  Chrift  mould  defcend  to  judge  the 
earth,  he  would  find  his  true  religion  preferved  only  in  a  few  namelefs. 
•villages  of  the  Cazfarean  Mauritania  '°. 

The  fchifm  of  the  Donatifts  was  confined  to  Africa  :  the  more  The  Trini- 

rr   r        1  i  •    r      r     i  m i  •    •       •  r  rr      1  tarian  coh- 

diftufive  miicnier  of  the  Trinitarian  controverly  iucceliivcly  pene-  trovcrfy. 
trated  into  every  part  of  the  Chriftian  world.  The  former  was  an 
accidental  quarrel,  occafioned  by  the  abufe  of  freedom  ;  the  latter 
was  a  high  and  mylterious  argument,  derived  from  the  abufe  of 
philofophy.  From  the  age  of  Conftantine  to  that  of  Clovis  and 
Theodoric,  the  temporal  interefts  both  of  the  Romans  and  Barba- 
rians were  deeply  involved  in  the  theological  difputes  of  Arianifm. 
The  hiftorian  may  therefore  be  permitted  refpectfully  to  withdraw 
the  veil  of  the  fan&uary ;  and  to  deduce  the  progrefs  of  reafon  and 
faith,  of  error  and  paffion,  from  the  fchool  of  Plato  to  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  empire. 

The  genius  of  Plato,  informed  by  his  own  meditation,  or  by  the  The  fyrtem 
traditional  knowledge  of  the  priefts  of  Egypt  ",  had  ventured  to  BeforeChrift 
explore  the  myfterious  nature  of  the  Deity.    When  he  had  elevated  36°* 
his  mind  to  the  fublime  contemplation  of  the  firft  felf-exiftent,  ne- 
ceffary  caufe  of  the  univerfe,  the  Athenian  fage  was  incapable  of 
conceiving  bciv  the  fimple  unity  of  his  eflence  could  admit  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  diftincT:  and  fucceftive  ideas  which  compofe  the  model 
of  the  intellectual  world ;  how  a  Being  purely  incorporeal  could 

10 Tillemont, Mem.Ecclefiaftiqu.es,  torn.  vi.  that  Plato  derived  a  part  of  his  knowledge 

parti,  p.  253.    He  laughs  at  their  partial  from  the  Jews ;  but  this  vain  opinion  cannot 

cruelty.     He  revered  Augu'ftin,  the  great  be  reconciled  with  the  obfeure  ftate  and  un- 

deftor  of  the  fy(tem  of  predeftination.  focial  manners  of  the  Jewifh  people,  whofe 

Plato  Egyptum  peragravit  ut  a  facer-  fcriptures  were  not  acceffible  to  Gre:k  curio- 

dotibus   Barbaris  numeros  et  calejlia  acci-  fity  till  more  than  one  hundred  years  after 

peret.     Cicero  de  Finibus,  v.  25.     The  the  death  of  Plato.    See  Marfham,  Canon. 

Egyptians  might    ftill   preferve  the  tradi-  Chron.  p.  144.    Le  Clerc,  Epiitol.  Critic, 

tional  creed  of  the  Patriarchs.     Jofephus  vii.  p.  177—194. 
has  perfuaded  many  of  the  Chriftian  fathers, 

execute 
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C  xxr       cxecute  ^iat  Pei'fe&  model,  and  mould  with  a  plaftic  hand  the  rude 

v  ,  1  and  independent  chaos.    The  vain  hope  of  extricating  himfelf  from 

thefe  difficulties,  which  rauft  ever  opprefs  the  feeble  powers  of  the 
:humin  mind,  might  induce  Plato  to  confider  the  divine  nature  under 
The  Locos    the  threefold  modification;  of  the  firft  caufe,  the  reafon,  or  Logos , 
and  the  foul  or  fpirit  of  the  univerfe.     His  poetical  imagination 
fometimes  fixed  and  animated  thefe  metaphyfical  abftractions ;  the 
three  archical  or  original  principles  were  reprefented  in  the  Pla- 
tonic fyftem  as  three  Gods,  united  with  each  other  by  a  myfterious 
and  ineffable  generation  ;  and  the  Logos  was  particularly  confidered 
under  the  more  accelfible  character  of  the  Son  of  an  Eternal  Father, 
and  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world.    Such  appear  to  have 
been  the  fecret  doctrines  which  were  cautioufly  whifpered  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  academy ;  and  which,  according  to  the  more  recent 
difciples  of  Plato,  could  not  be  perfectly  underftood,  till  after  an 
affiduous  ftudy  of  thirty  years  ,2. 
taught  in  the      The  arms  of  the  Macedonians  difTufed  over  Afia  and  Egypt  the 
Alexandria,    language  and  learning  of  Greece  ;  and  the  theological  fyftem  of  Plato 
300!^  Chnft  was  taught,  with  lefs  referve,  and  perhaps  with  fome  improvements, 
in  the  celebrated  fchool  of  Alexandria 13.    A  numerous  colony  of 
Jews  had  been  invited,  by  the  favour  of  the  Ptolemies,  to  fettle  in 
their  new  capital  '*.    While  the  bulk  of  the  nation  practifed  the 
legal  ceremonies,  and  purfued  the  lucrative  occupations  of  com- 
merce, a  few  Hebrews,  of  a  more  liberal  fpirit,  devoted  their  fives 

11  The  modern  guides  who  lead  me  to  the  f.xiveobferver  may  derive  inftruttion  from  their 

knowledge  of  the  Platonic  fyftem  are,  Cud-  difputes,  and  certainty  from  their  agreement, 

worth  (Intelle&ualSyftem, p.  564-620.), Baf-  13    Brucker,    Hift.   Philofoph.    torn.  i. 

nage  Hift.  des  Juifs,  1.  iv.  c.  iv.  p.  53  —  86.),  p.  1349 — »357-    The  Alexandrian  fchool  is 

Le  Clerc  (Epift.  Crit.  vii.  p.  194—209.),  and  celebrated  by  Strabo  (1.  xvii.)  and  Ammia- 

. Brucker  (Hift.  Philofoph.  torn.  i.  p.  675 —  nus  (xxii.  6.). 

706.).  As  the  learning  of  thefe  writers  was  '*  Jofeph.  Antiquitat.  1.  xii.  c.  1.  3.  Baf- 

equal,  and  their  intention  different,  an  inqui-  nage,  Hift.  des  Juifs,  1.  vii.  c.  7. 
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ttrreligious  and  philofophical  contemplation       They  cultivated  with   c  8*  p- 

diligence,  and  embraced  with  ardour,  the  theological  fyftem  of  the  1  „  ' 

Athenian  fage.  Rut  their  national  pride  would  have  been  morti- 
fied by  a  fair  confeffion  of  their  former  poverty:  and  they  boldly 
marked,  as  the  facred  inheritance  of  their  anceftors,  the  gold  and 
jewels  which  they  had  fo  lately  ftolen  from  their  Egyptian  mailers. 
One  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  a  philofophical  treatife,  Before  Chrift 
which  manifeflly  betrays  the  ftyle  and  fentiments  of  the  fchool  of 
Plato,  was  produced  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and  unanimoufly  re- 
ceived as  a  genuine  and  valuable  relic  of  the  infpired  Wifdom  of 
Solomon16.  A  limilar  union  of  the  Mofaic  faith,  and  the  Grecian 
philofophy,  diftinguifhes  the  works  of  Philo,  which  were  compofed,  for 
the  moft  part,  under  the  reign  of  Auguftus  11 .  The  material  foul  of  the 
univerfe  18  might  offend  the  piety  of  the  Hebrews  :  but  they  applied 
the  character  of  theLoGOS  to  the  Jehovah  of  Mofes  and  the  patriarchs ; 
and  the  Son  of  God  was  introduced  upon  earth  under  a  vifible,  and 
even  human  appearance,  to  perform  thofe  familiar  offices  which  fecin 
incompatible  with  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Univerfal  Caufe'9. 

The 

15  For  the  origin  of  the  Jewiffi  philofophy,  an  Jmoft  probably  before  the  birth,  of  Chrift: 
fee  Eufebius,  Pracparat.  Evangel,  viii.  9,  10.  In  fitch  a  time  of  darknefs,  the  knowledge 
According  to  Philo,  the  Therapeuts  ftudied  *  0f  Philo  is  more  aftoniftring  than  his  errors, 
philofophy;  and  Brucker  has  proved  (Hill.  Bull,  Defenf.  Fid.  Nicen.  V.  i.  c.  1.  p.  12. 
Phtlofoph.  torn,  ii-  p.  787.),  that  they  gave  >a  Mens  agitat  moiem,  et  magno  fe  cor- 
the  preference  to  that  of  Plato.  p0rj  mij'cslm 

16  See  Calmer,  DifTertations  fur  la  Bible/  Befldes  this  matcria!  foul,  Cudworth  has  dif- 
tcm.  ii.  p.  277.  The  book  of  the  Wifdom  covered  (p.  562.)  in  Amelius,  Porphyry, 
of  Solomon  was  received  by  many  of  the  fa  piotinus,  and,  as  he  thinks,  in  Plato  him- 
thers  as  the  work  of  that  monarch ;  and  al-  felf,  a  fuperior,  fpiritual,  upercofmian  foul  of 
though  rejected  by  the  Proteftants  for  want  the  univerfe.  But  this  double  foul  is  explod- 
of  a  Hebrew  original,  it  has  obtained,  with  ed  by  Brucker,  Bafnage,  and  Le  Clerc,  as  an 
the  reft  of  the  Vulgate,  the  fanclion  of  the  idle  fancy  of  the  latter  Platonifts. 
council  of  Trent.  *9  Petav.  Dogmata  Theologica,   torn.  ii. 

17  The  Platonifm  of  Philo,  which  was  fa-  I.  viii.  c.  2.  p.  791.  Bull,  Defenf.  Fid.  Ni- 
mo us  to  a  proverb,  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  cen.  f.  i.  c.  1.  p.  8.  13.  This  notion,  till 
by  Le  Clerc  (Epift.  Crit.  viii.  p.  21 1  — 228.).  it  was  abufed  by  the  Arians,  was  freely 
Bafnage  (Hift.  des  Juifs,  1.  iv.  c.  5.)  has  adopted  in  the  Chriftian  theology.  Tertul- 
clearly  afcertained,  that  the  theological  works  lian  (adv.  Praxeam,  c.  16.)  has  a  remark  ible 
of  Philo  were  compofed  before  the  death,    and  dangerous  palfage.    After  contrailing, 

with 
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CHAP.  The  eloquence  of  Plato,  the  name  of  Solomon,  the  authority  of 
< — . _j  the  fchool  of  Alexandria,  and  the  confent  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks, 
the  Apoflle  were  infufficient  to  eftablifh  the  truth  of  a  myfterious  doctrine,  which 
A.  D?  97.  might  pleafe,  but  could  not  fatisfy,  a  rational  mind.  A  prophet,  or 
apoftle,  infpired  by  the  Deity,  can  alone  exercife  a  lawful  dominion 
over  the  faith  of  mankind ;  and  the  theology  of  Plato  might  have 
been  for  ever  confounded  with  the  philofophical  virions  of  the  Aca- 
demy, the  Porch,  and  the  Lyceum,  if  the  name  and  divine  attributes 
of  the  Logos  had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  celeftial  pen  of  the  laft 
and  moft  fublime  of  the  Evangelifts  I0.  The  Chriftian  Revelation, 
which  was  confummated  under  the  reign  of  Nerva,  difclofed  to  the 
world  the  amazing  fecret,  that  the  Logos,  who  was  with  God  from 
the  beginning,  and  was  God,  who  had  made  all  things,  and  for 
whom  all  things  had  been  made,  was  incarnate  in  the  perfon  of  Jefus 
of  Nazareth ;  who  had  been  born  of  a  virgin,  and  fuffered  death  on 
the  crofs.  Befides  the  general  defign  of  fixing  on  a  perpetual  bafis 
the  divine  honours  of  Chrift,  the  moft  ancient  and  refpectable  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  writers  have  afcribed  to  the  evangelic  theologian,  a  par- 
ticular intention  to  confute  two  oppofite  herefies,  which  difturbed 
The  Ebion-  the  peace  of  the  primitive  church  ".  I.  The  faith  of  the  Ebionites", 
perhaps  of  the  Nazarenes 2J,  was  grofs  and  imperfect.    They  revered 


ites  and  Do 
cetes 


with  indifcreet  wit,  the  nature  of  God,  and  cheifme,  tom.  i.  p.  377.-  The  Gofpel  ac- 

the  a&ions  of  Jehovah,  he  concludes  :   Sci-  cording  to  St.  John  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 

licet  ut  h^c  de  filio  Dei  non  credenda  fuiflb,  publifhed  about  feventy  years  after  the  death 

ft  non  fcripta  effent  ;   fortafie  non  credenda  of  Chrift. 

de  Patre  licet  fcripta.  "   The  fentiments  of  the  Ebionites  are 

10  The  Platonifcs  admired  the  beginning  fairly  Hated  by  Mofheim  (p.  331.)  and  Le 
of  the  Gofpel  of  St.  John,  as  containing  an  Clerc  (Hilt.  Ecclef.  p.  535.).  The  Cle- 
exaft  tranfeript  of  their  own  principles.  Au-  mentines,  publifhed  among  the  apoftolical 
guftin.  de  Civitat.  Dei,  x.  29.  Amelius  apud  fathers,  are  attributed  by  the  critics  to  one 
Cyril,  adverf.  Julian.  1.  viii.  p.  283.    But  of  thefe  fedarief. 

in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  the  Plato-  23  Staunch  polemics,  like  Bull  (Judicium 

nifts  of  Alexandria  might  improve  their  Tri-  Ecclef.  Cathol.  c.  2.),  infill  on  the  orthodoxy 

nity,  by  the  fecret  ftudy  of  the  Chriftian  of  the  Nazarenes ;  which  appears  Jefs  pure 

theology.  and  certain  in   the  eyes  of  Mo/heim  (p. 

11  See  Beaufobre  Hift.  Critique  du  Mani-  33°-)- 

Jefus 
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Jefus  as  the  greateft  of  the  prophets,  endowed  with  fupernatural  vir-  CHAP. 

tue  and  power.    They  afcribed  to  his  perfon  and  to  his  future  reign  <— — v  ' 

all  the  predictions  of  the  Hebrew  oracles  which  relate  to  the  fpiritual 
and  everlafting  kingdom  of  the  promifed  Mefliah  i+.  Some  of  them 
might  confefs  that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin  ;  but  they  obftinately  re- 
jected the  preceding  exiftence  and  divine  perfections  of  the  Logos,  or 
Son  of  God,  which  are  fo  clearly  defined  in  the  Gofpel  of  St.  John. 
About  fifty  years  afterwards,  the  Ebionites,  whofe  errors  are  men- 
tioned by  Juftin  Martyr  with  lefs  feverity  than  they  feem  to  de- 
ferve  *s,  formed  a  very  inconfiderable  portion  of  the  Chriftian  name. 
II.  The  Gnoftics,  who  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithet  of  Docetes, 
deviated  into  the  contrary  extreme  ;  and  betrayed  the  human,  while 
they  aflerted  the  divine,  nature  of  Chrift.  Educated  in  the  fchool 
of  Plato,  accuftomed  to  the  fublime  idea  of  the  Logos,  they  readily 
conceived  that  the  brighteft  JEon,  or  Emanation  of  the  Deity,  might 
aflume  the  outward  fhape  and  vifible  appearances  of  a  mortal 26 ;  but 
they  vainly  pretended,  that  the  imperfections  of  matter  are  incom- 
patible with  the  purity  of  a  celeftial  fubftance.  While  the  blood  of 
Chrift  yet  fmoked  on  Mount  Calvary,  the  Docetes  invented  the 
impious  and  extravagant  hypothefis,  that,  inftead  of  iffuing  from  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin  z\  he  had  defcended  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan 

24  The  humble  condition  and  fufferings  of  of  the  text  is  reje&ed  even  by  the  Benedidline 
Jefus  have  always  been  a  ftumbling-block  to  editors. 

the  Jews.    "  Deus  .  .  .  contrariis  coloribus       16  The  Arians  reproached  the  orthodox 

"  Meffiam  depinxerat  ;    futurus  erat  Rex,  party  with  borrowing  their  Trinity  from  the 

"  Judex,  Pallor,"  &c.     See  Limborch  et  Valentinians  and  Marcionites.    See  Beau- 

Orobio  Arnica  Collat.  p.  8.  19.  53  —  76.  192  fobre,  Hilt,  du  Manicheifme,  1.  iii.  c.  5.  7. 
—  234.    But  this  objection  has  obliged  the       27  Non  dignum  eft  ex  utero  credere  Deum, 

believing  Chriftians  to  lift  up  their  eyes  to  a  et  Deum  Chriftum  ....  non  dignum  eft  ut 

fpiritual  and  everlafting  kingdom.  tanta  majeftas  per  fordes  et  fqualores  mulie- 

25  Juftin  Martyr,  Dialog,  cum  Tjyphonte,  ris  tranfire  credatur.  The  Gnoftics  aflerted 
p.  143,  144.  See  Le  Clerc,  Hift.  Ecclef.  the  impurity  of  matter,  and  of  marriage; 
p.  615.  Bull,  and  his  editor  Grabe  (Judi-  and  they  were  fcandalized  by  the  grofs  inter- 
num Ecclef.  Cathol.  c.  7.  and  Appendix),  pretations  of  the  fathers,  and  even  of  Au- 
attempt  to  diftort  either  the  fentiments  or  the  guftin  himfelf.  See  Beaufobre,  torn.  ii. 
words  of  Juftin;  but  their  violent  correction  p.  523. 
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CHAP.  m  the  form  of  perfect  manhood ;  that  he  had  impofed  on  the  fenfes 
v  of  his  enemies,  and  of  his  difciples  ;  and  that  the  minifters  of  Pilate 

had  wafted  their  impotent  rage  on  an  airy  phantom,  who  feemed  to» 
expire  on  the  crofs,  and,  after  three  days,  to  rife  from  the  dead18. 
Myfterious  The  divine  fanction,  which  the  Apoftle  had  beftowed  on  the  fun- 
Trinity,  damental  principle  of  the  theology  of  Plato,  encouraged  the  learned 
profelytes  of  the  fecond  and  third  centuries,  to  admire  and  ftudy  the 
writings  of  the  Athenian  fage,  who  had  thus  marvelloufly  anticipated 
one  of  the  moil  furpriiing  difcoveries  of  the  Chriftian  revelation. 
The  refpectable  name  of  Plato  was  ufed  by  the  orthodox  29,  and 
abufed  by  the  heretics  3°,  as  the  common  fupport  of  truth  and  error  : 
the  authority  of  his  fkilful  commentators,  and  the  fcience  of  dia- 
lectics, were  employed  to  juftify  the  remote  confequences  of  his 
opinions ;  and  to  fupply  the  difcreet  filence  of  the  infpired  writers. 
The  fame  fubtle  and  profound  queftions  concerning  the  nature,  the 
generation,  the  diftinction,  and  the  equality  of  the  three  divine  per- 
fons  of  the  myfterious  Triad,  or  Trinity  **,  were  agitated  in  the 
philofophical,  and,  in  the  Chriftian,  fchools  of  Alexandria.  An  eager 
fpirit  of  curiofity  urged  them  to  explore  the  fecrets  of  the  abyfs  j  and. 

18  Apoftolis  adhuc  in  f-ECulo  fuperftitibus  tullian.  de  Anima,  c.  23.  Petavins  (Dogm. 
apud  Judasam  Chrifti  fanguine  recente,  et  Theolog.  torn.  iii.  proleg.  2.)  lhews  that 
phantaftna  corpus  Domini  aflerebatur.  Co-  this  was  a  general  complaint.  Beaufobre 
telerius  thinks  (Patres  Apoftol.  torn. ii.  p.  24.)  (torn.  i.  1.  iii.  c.  9,  10.)  has  deduced  the 
that  thofe  who  will  not  allow  the  Docetes  to  Gnoftic  errors  from  Platonic  principles  j  and 
have  arifen  in  the  time  of  the  Apoftles,  may  as,  in  the  fchool  of  Alexandria,  thofe  prin- 
with  equal  reafon  deny  that  the  fun  lhines  at  ciples  were  blended  with  the  Oriental  philo- 
noon-day.  Thefe  Docetes,  who  formed  the  fophy  (Brucker,  torn.  i.  p.  1356.),  the  fen - 
moll  connderable  party  among  the  Gnoftics,  timent  of  Beaufobre  may  be  reconciled  with 
were  fo  called,  becaufe  they  granted  only  a  the  opinion  of  Molheim  (General  Hiilory  of 
Jeeming  body  to  Chrifi.  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  37.). 

19  Some  proofs  of  the  refpect  which  the  31  If  Theophilus,  biihop  of  Antioch  (fee 
Chriflians  entertained  for  the  perfon  and  Dupin,  Bibliotheque  Ecclefiaftique,  torn.  i. 
coftrine  of  Plato,  may  be  found  in  De  la  p.  66.),  was  the  firft  who  employed  the  word 
Mothe  le  Vayer,  torn.  v.  p.  135,  &c.  edit.  Triad,  Trinity,  chat  abftraft  term,  which 
1757  ;  and  Bafnage,  Haft,  des  Juifs,  torn.  iv.  was  already  familiar  to  the  fchools  of  philo- 
p.  29.  79,  &c.  fophy,  mult  have  been  introduced  into  the 

30  Doleo  bona  fide,  Platonem  omnium  theology  of  the  Chrifciano  after  the  middle 
lutreticorum  ccndimentarium  factum.    Ter-    of  the  fecond  century. 

the 
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the  pride  of  the  profeflbrs,  and  of  their  difciples,  was  fatisfied  CHAP, 
with  the  fcience  of  words.  But  the  moft  fugacious  of  the  Chrif-  u—  -v-— j 
tian  theologians,  the  great  Athanafius  himfelf,  has  candidly  con- 
feffed  34,  that  whenever  he  forced  his  underftanding  to  meditate 
on  the  divinity  of  the  Logos,  his  toilfome  and  unavailing  efforts  re- 
coiled on  themfelves  ;  that  the  more  he  thought,  the  lefs  he  compre- 
hended ;  and  the  more  he  wrote,  the  lefs  capable  was  he  of  exprefling 
his  thoughts.  In  every  ftep  of  the  enquiry,  we  are  compelled  to 
feel  and  acknowledge  the  immeafurable  difproportion  between  the 
lize  of  the  object  and  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind.  We  may 
ftrive  to  abftract  the  notions  of  time,  of  fpace,  and  of  matter,  which 
fo  clofely  adhere  to  all  the  perceptions  of  our  experimental  know- 
ledge. But  as  foon  as  we  prefume  to  reafon  of  infinite  fubftance,  of 
fpiritual  generation  ;  as  often  as  we  deduce  any  pofitive  conclufions 
from  a  negative  idea,  we  are  involved  in  darknefs,  perplexity,  and 
inevitable  contradiction.  As  thefe  difficulties  arife  from  the  nature 
of  the  fubject,  they  opprefs,  with  the  fame  infuperable  weight,  the 
philofophic  and  the  theological  difputant ;  but  we  may  obferve  two 
efTential  and  peculiar  circumftances,  which  difcriminated  the  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  church  from  the  opinions  of  the  Platonic  fchool. 

L  A  chofen  fociety  of  philofophers,  men  of  a  liberal  education  Zeal  of  the 
and  curious  difpofition,  might  filently  meditate,  and  temperately  dif-  n  ianS' 
cufs,  in  the  gardens  of  Athens  or  the  library  of  Alexandria,  the 
abftrufe  queftions  of  metaphyfical  fcience.  The  lofty  fpeculations, 
which  neither  convinced  the  underftanding,  nor  agitated  the  paffions, 
of  the  Platonifts  themfelves,  were  carelefsly  overlooked  by  the  idle, 
the  bufy,  and  even  the  ftudious  part  of  mankind  ".    But  after  the 

Logos 

3Z  Athanafius,  torn.  i.  p.  808.  His  ex-  35  In  a  treatife,  which  prcfefied  to  explain 
prefiions  have  an  uncommon  energy;  and  as  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philofophers  con- 
he  was  writing  to  Monks,  there  could  not  be  cerning  the  nature  of  the  gods,  we -might 
any  occafion  for  him  to  ajfett  a  rational  lan-  expect  to  difcover  the  theological  Trinity  of 
guage.  Plato.    But  Cicero  very  honeftly  confefled, 

I  i  z  that 
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C  XXI  P*  Logos  had  been  revealed  as  the  facred  object  of  the  faith,  the  hope,- 
v-  „-  «*  and  the  religious  worfhip  of  the  Chriftians;  the  myfterious  fyftem 
was  embraced  by  a  numerous  and  increafing  multitude  in  every  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  world.  Thofe  perfons  who,  from  their  age,  or 
fex,  or  occupations,  were  the  Ieaft  qualified  to  judge,  who  were  the 
leaft  exercifed  in  the  habits  of  abftract  reafoning ;  afpired  to  contem- 
plate the  oeconomy  of  the  Divine  Nature  :  and  it  is  the  boaft  of 
Tertullian 34,  that  a  Chriftian  mechanic  could  readily  anfwer  fuch 
queftions  as  had  perplexed  the  wifeft  of  the  Grecian  fages.  Where. 
the  fubjedt  lies  fo  far  beyond  our  reach,  the  difference  between  the 
higheft  and  the  loweft  of  human  understandings  may  indeed  be  cal- 
culated as  infinitely  fmall ;  yet  the  degree  of  weaknefs  may  perhaps: 
be  meafured  by  the  degree  of  obftinacy  and  dogmatic  confidence. 
Thefe  fpeculations,  inftead  of  being  treated  as  the  amufement  of  a 
vacant  hour,  became  the  moft  ferious  bufinefs  of  the  prefent,  and  the 
moft  ufeful  preparation  for  a  future,  life.  A  theology,  which  it  was 
incumbent  to  believe,  which  it  was  impious  to  doubt,  and  which  it 
might  be  dangerous,  and  even  fatal,  to  miftake,  became  the  familiar 
topic  of  private  meditation  and  popular  difcourfe.  The  cold  indif- 
ference of  philofophy  was  inflamed  by  the  fervent  fpirit  of  devotion  j 
and  even  the  metaphors  of  common  language  fuggefted  the  fallacious 
prejudices  of  fenfe  and  experience.  The  Chriftians,  who  abhor- 
red the  grofs  and  impure  generation  of  the  Greek  mythology  3S, 
were  tempted  to  argue  from  the  familiar  analogy  of  the  filial  and 
paternal  relations.    The  character  of  Son  feemed  to  imply  a  perpe- 

that  though  he  had  tranflated  the  Timxus,       35  Ladlantius,  iv.  8.    Yet  the  Proboh,  or 

he  could  never  underftand  that  myfterious  Prolatio,   which  the  moft  orthodox  divines 

dialogue.    See  Hieronym.  prasf.  adl.  xii.  in  borrowed  without  fcruple  from  the  Valenti- 

Ifaiam,  torn.  v.  p.  154.  nians,  and  illuftrated  by  the  companions  of 

3*  Tertullian.   in  Apolog.  c.  46.     See  a  fountain  and  ftream,  the  fun  and  its  rays, 

Bayle,  Ditlionnaire,  au  mot  Simonide.    His  &c.  either  meant  nothing,    or  favoured  a 

remarks  on  the  prefumption  of  Tertullian  material  idea  of  the  divine  generation.  See 

^re  profound  and  interefting.  Beaufobre,  torn.  i.  1.  iii.  c.  7.  p.  548. 
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tua!  fubordination  to  the  voluntary  author  of  his  exiftence  36 ;  but  as 
the  act  of  generation,  in  the  moft  fpiritual  and  abftracted  fenfe, 
muft  be  fuppofed  to  tranfmit  the  properties  of  a  common  nature 
they  durft  not  prefume  to  circumfcribe  the  powers  or  the  duration 
of  the  Son  of  an  eternal  and  omnipotent  Father.  Fourfcore  years 
after  the  death  of  Chrift,  the  Chriftians  of  Bithynia  declared  before 
the  tribunal  of  Pliny,  that  they  invoked  him  as  a  god  :  and  his* 
divine  honours  have  been  perpetuated  in  every  age  and  country, 
by  the  various  fects  who  afllime  the  name  of  his  difciples  3S. 
Their  tender  reverence  for  the  memory  of  Chrift,  and  their 
horror  for  the  profane  worfhip  of  any  created  being,  would  have 
engaged  them  to  affert  the  equal  and  abfolute  divinity  of  the 
Logos^  if  their  rapid  afcent  towards  the  throne  of  heaven  had  not 
been  imperceptibly  checked  by  the  apprehenfion  of  violating  the 
unity  and  fole  fupremacy  of  the  great  Father  of  Chrift  and  of  the 
Univerfe.  The  fufpenfe  and  fluctuation  produced  in  the  minds  of 
the  Chriftians  by  thefe  cppofite  tendencies,  may  be  obferved  in  the 
writings  of  the  theologians  who  flourifhed  after  the  end  of  the  apo- 
ftolic  age,  and  before  the  origin  of  the  Arian  controverfy.  Their 
fuffrage  is  claimed,  with  equal  confidence,  by  the  orthodox  and  by 
the  heretical  parties  ;  and  the  moft  inquifitive  critics  have  fairly  al- 
lowed, that  if  they  had  the  good  fortune  of  pofTefling  the  Catholic 
verity,  they  have  delivered  their  conceptions  in  loofe,  inaccurate, 
and  fometimes  contradictory  language  39.. 

II.  Tho 

3,5  Many  of  the  primitive  writers  have  38  Carmenque  Chrifto  quafi  Deo  dicere 
frankly  confeffed,  that  the  Son  owed  hi3  fecum  invicem.  Plin.  Epift.  x.  97.  Th.3 
being  to  the  until  of  the  Father.  See  Clarke's  fenfe  of  Dens,  Q-oc,  Elohim,  in  the  ancient 
Scripture  Trinity,  p.  280  —  287.  On  the  languages,  is  critically  examined  by  Le  Clerc 
other  hand,-  Athanafius  and  his  followers  (Ars  Critica,  p.  150—156.),  and  the  pro- 
feem  unwilling  to  grant  what  they  are  afraid  priety  of  worfhipping  a  very  excellent  crea- 
to  deny.  The  fchoolmen  extricate  themfelves  ture,  is  ably  defended  by  the  Socinian  Emlyn 
from  this  diriiculty  by  the  diftinftion  of  a  pre-  (Trafts,  p.  29—36.  51—145.). 
ttding  and  a  concomitant  will.  Petav.  Dogm.  3s>"  See  Daille  de  Ufu  Patrum,  and 
Theolog.  torn.  ii.  1.  vi.  c.  8.  p.  587  — 603.      Clerc,   Bibliotheque   Univerfelle,    torn,  x, 

37  See  Petav.  Dogm.  Theolog.  torn.  ii.  P-  4C9-  To  arraign  the  faith  o{  the  Anti" 
1.  ii.  c.  10.  p.  159.  Niccne  fathers,  was  the  objeft,  or  at  leall 

has 
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Authority  of 
the  church. 


Factions. 


II.  The  devotion  of  individuals  was  the  firft  circumftfhce  which 
diftinguifned  the  Chriftians  from  the  Platonifts :  the  fecond  was  the 
authority  of  the  church.  The  difciples  of  philofophy  alferted  the 
rights  of  intellectual  freedom,  and  their  refpect  for  the  fentiments  of 
their  teachers  was  a  liberal  and  voluntary  tribute,  which  they  offered 
to  fuperior  reafon.  But  the  Chriftians  formed  a  numerous  and  difci- 
plined  fociety  ;  and  the  jurifdiction  of  their  laws  and  magiftrates  was 
ftrictly  exercifed  over  the  minds  of  the  faithful.  The  loofe  wander- 
ings of  the  imagination  were  gradually  confined  by  creeds  and  con- 
feffions  40 ;  the  freedom  of  private  judgment  fubmitted  to  the  public 
wifdom  of  fynods  ;  the  authority  of  a  theologian  was  determined  by 
his  ecclefiaftical  rank ;  and  the  epifcopal  fuccefTors  of  the  apoftles 
inflicted  the  cenfures  of  the  church  on  thofe  who  deviated  from  the 
orthodox  belief.  But  in  an  age  of  religious  controvcrfy,  every  act 
of  oppremon  adds  new  force  to  the  elaftic  vigour  of  the  mind ;  and 
the  zeal  or  obftinacy  of  a  fpiritual  rebel  was  fometimes  flimulated  by 
fecret  motives  of  ambition  or  avarice.  A  metaphyseal  argument 
became  the  caufe  or  pretence  of  political  contefts ;  the  fubtleties  of 
the  Platonic  fchool  were  ufed  as  the  badges  of  popular  factions,  and 
the  diftance  which  feparated  their  refpective  tenets  was  enlarged  or 
magnified  by  the  acrimony  of  difpute.  As  long  as  the  dark  here- 
fies  of  Praxeas  and  Sabellius  laboured  to  confound  the  Father  with 
the  Son  V ,  the  orthodox  party  might  be  excufed  if  they  adhered  more 
ftrictly  and  more  earneftly  to  the  d'ljl'incllon ,  than  to  the  equality  of 
the  divine  perfons.    But  as  foon  as  the  heat  of  controverfy  had  fub- 


has  been  the  effect,  of  the  ftupendous  work 
of  Petavius  on  the  Trinity  (Dogm.  Theolog. 
torn,  ii.) ;  nor  has  the  deep  impreffion  been 
crazed  by  the  learned  defence  of  Bifbop 
Bull. 

*°  The  moll  anci  rtt  creeds  were  drawn  up 
with  the  greateit  latitude.  See  Bull  (Judi- 
cium Ecclef.  Cathol  ),  who-  tries  to  prevent 


Epifcopius  from  deriving  any  advantage  from 
this  obfervation. 

41  T  he  herefies  of  Praxeas,  Sabellius,  &c. 
are  accurately  explained  byMofheim  (p.  425. 
680—714.).  Praxeas,  who  came  to  Rome 
about  the  end  of  the  fecond  century,  de- 
ceived, for  fome  time,  the  fimplicity  of  the 
bifhop,  and  was  confuted  by  the  pen  of  the 
angry  Tertullian. 
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fided,  and  the  progrefe  of  the  Sabellians  was  no  longer  an  object  of  c  ?- 

terror  to  the  churches  of  Rome,  of  Africa,  or  of  Egypt ;  the  tide  of  '  *  1 

theological  opinion  began  to  flow  with  a  gentle  but  fteady  motion 
toward  the  contrary  extreme ;  and  the  moft  orthodox  doctors  al- 
lowed themfelves  the  ufe  of  the  terms  and  definitions  which  had  been 
cenfured  in  the  mouth  of  the  feclaries  4\  After  the  edict  of  toleration 
had  reftored  peace  and  leifure  to  the  Chriftians,  the  Trinitarian  con- 
troverfy  was  revived  in  the  ancient  feat  of  Platonifm,  the  learned, 
the  opulent,  the  tumultuous  city  of  Alexandria  ;  and  the  flame  of 
religious  difcord  was  rapidly  communicated  from  the  fchools,  to  the 
clergy,  the  people,  the  province,  and  the  Eaft,  The  abftrufe  queftion 
of  the  eternity  of  the  Logos  was  agitated  in  ecclcfiaftic  conferences, 
and  popular  fermons  ;  and  the  heterodox  opinions  of  Arius43  were  Ariusv 
foon  made  public  by  his  own  zeal,  and  by  that  of  his  adverfiries. 
His  moft  implacable  adverfaries  have  acknowledged  the  learning  and 
blamelefs  life  of  that  eminent  prefbyter ;  who,  in  a  former  election, 
had  declared,  and  perhaps  generoufly  declined,  his  pretenfions  to  the 
epifcopal  throne 4+.  His  competitor  Alexander  aflumed  the  office  of 
his  judge.  The  important  caufe  was  argued  before  him  ;  and  if  at 
firft  he  feemed  to  hefitate,  he  at  length  pronounced  his  final  fentence, 
as  an  abfolute  rule  of  faith 4S.  The  undaunted  prefbyter,  who  pre- 
fumed  to  refill  the  authority  of  his  angry  bifhop,  was  feparated  from 

41  Socrates  acknowledges,  that  the  herefy  eyes  of  the  orthodox,  by  his  Arianifm  ;  and 

of  Arius  proceeded  from  his  ftrong  defire  to  in  thofe  of  rational  critics,  by  his  palfion., 

embrace  an  opinion  the  moft  diametrically  his  prejudice,  and  his  ignorance, 
oopofite  to  that  of  Sabellius.  45  Sozomen  (1.  i.  c.  15.)  reprefents  Alex-- 

43  The  figure  and  manners  of  Arius,  the  andcr  as  indifferent,  and  even  ignorant,  in 
character  and  numbers  of  his  firft  profelytes,  the  beginning  of  the  con  troverfy ;  while  So- 
are  painted  in  very  lively  colours  by  Epipha-  crates  (1.  i.  c.  5.)  afcribes  the  origin  of  the 
nius  (torn.  i.  Haeref.  lxix.  3.  p.  729.)  ;  and  difpute  to  the  vain  curiofity  of  his  theologi- 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  fhould  foon  for-  cal  fpeculations.  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on 
get  the  hiftorian,  to  afl'ume  the  taflc  of  con-  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  vol.  ii.  p.  17S.)  hr.s 
troverfy.  cenfured,  with  his  ufual  freedom,  the  con-- 

44  See  Philoftorgias   (1.  i.   c.  3.)?*  and    duft  of  Alexander  :  srprofpi!  tfarrtrw. <..<*■ 
Godefroy's  ample  Commentary.     Yet  the    ofnifc-;  ffonv  ix.o.v.?u 

credibility  of  Philoftorgius  is  leffened,  in  the 

the 
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Trinity. 


Arianifm. 


the  communion  of  the  church.  But  the  pride  of  Arius  was  fup- 
ported  by  the  applaufe  of  a  numerous  party.  He  reckoned  among 
his  immediate  followers  two  bifhops  of  Egypt,  feven  prefbyters, 
twelve  deacons,  and  (what  may  appear  almoft  incredible)  feven  hun- 
dred virgins.  A  large  majority  of  the  bifhops  of  Afia  appeared  to 
fupport  or  favour  his  caufe ;  and  their  meafures  were  conducted  by 
Eufebius  of  Csefarea,  the  moft  learned  of  the  Chriftian  prelates ;  and 
by  Eufebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
ftatefman  without  forfeiting  that  of  a  faint.  Synods  in  Paleftine  and 
Bithynia  were  oppofed  to  the  fynods  of  Egypt.  The  attention  of 
the  prince  and  people  was  attracted  by  this  theological  difpute  ;  and 
the  decifion,  at  the  end  of  fix  years46,  was  referred  to  the  fupreme 
authority  of  the  general  council  of  Nice. 

When  the  myfteries  of  the  Chriftian  faith  were  dangeroufly  ex- 
pofed  to  public  debate,  it  might  be  obferved,  that  the  human  under- 
ftanding  was  capable  of  forming  three  diftinct,  though  imperfect, 
fyftems,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Trinity ;  and  it  was 
pronounced,  that  none  of  thefe  fyftems,  in  a  pure  and  abfolute 
fenfe,  were  exempt  from  herefy  and  error47.  I.  According  to  the 
firft  hypothefis,  which  was  maintained  by  Arius  and  his  difciples, 
the  Logos  was  a  dependent  and  fpontaneous  production,  created  from 
nothing  by  the  will  of  the  Father.  The  Son,  by  whom  all  things 
were  made48,  had  been  begotten  before  all  worlds,  and  the  longeft 


46  The  flames  of  Arianifm  might  burn  for 
fbme  time  in  fecret ;  but  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  they  burft  out  with  violence  as 
early  as  the  year  319.  Tillemont,  Mem. 
Ecclef.  torn.  vi.  p.  774 — 780. 

47  Quid  credidit  ?  Certe,  aut  tria  nomina 
audiens  tres  Deos  efle  credidit,  et  idololatra 
effeclus  eft ;  aut  in  tribus  vocabulis  trinomi- 
nem  credens  Deum,  in  Sabellii  hasrefim  in- 
currit ;  aut  edoclus  ab  Arianis  unum  efle  ve- 
-rum  Deum  Patrem,  filium  et  fpiritum  fanelum 


credidit  creaturas.  Aut  extra  ha;c  quid  cre- 
dere potuerit  nefcio.  Hieronym.  adv.  Luci- 
ferianos.  Jerom  referves  for  the  laft  the  or- 
thodox fyftem,  which  is  mere  complicated 
and  difficult. 

48  As  the  do&rine  of  abfolute  creation 
from  nothing,  was  gradually  introduced 
among  the  Chriftians  (Beaufobre,  torn.  ii. 
p.  165  —  215.),  the  dignity  of  the  workman 
very  naturally  rofe  with  that  of  the  ivork. 


of 
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of  the  aftronomical  periods  could  be  compared  only  as  a  fleeting  CHAP. 

moment  to  the  extent  of  his  duration  ;  yet  this  duration  was  not  *  v  —' 

infinite49,  and  there  had  been  a  time  which  preceded  the  ineffable 
generation  of  the  Logos.  On  this  only  begotten  Son  the  Almighty 
Father  had  transfufed  his  ample  fpirit,  and  impreffed  the  effulgence 
of  his  glory.  Vilible  image  of  invifible  perfection,  he  faw,  at  an 
immeafurable  diftance  beneath  his  feet,  the  thrones  of  the  brighter! 
archangels :  yet  he  fhone  only  with  a  reflected  light,  and,  like  the 
fons  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who  were  inverted  with  the  titles  of 
Casfar  or  Auguftus  s°,  he  governed  the  univerfe  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  his  Father  and  Monarch.  II.  In  the  fecond  hypothefis,  the  Tritheifm. 
Logos  poffeffed  all  the  inherent,  incommunicable  perfections,  which 
religion  and  philofophy  appropriate  to  the  Supreme  God.  Three 
diftinct  and  infinite  minds  or  fubftances,  three  co-equal  and  co-eternal 
beings,  compofed  the  Divine  Effence  51 ;  and  it  would  have  implied 
contradiction,  that  any  of  them  {hould  not  have  exifted,  or  that  they 
fhould  ever  ceafe  to  exift  5\  The  advocates  of  a  fyftem  which  feemed 
to  eltablifih  three  independent  Deities,  attempted  to  preferve  the  unity 
of  the  Firft  Caufe,fo  confpicuous  in  the  defign  a,nd  order  of  the  world 
by  the  perpetual  concord  of  their  adminiftration,  and  the  effential 
agreement  of  their  will.  A  faint  refemblance  of  this  unity  of  action 
may  be  difcovered  in  the  focieties  of  men,  and  even  of  animals. 
The  caufes  which  difturb  their  harmony  proceed  only  from  the 

49  The  metapbyfics  of  Dr.  Clarke  (Scrip-  countenanced  by  the  two  Gregories,  of  NviTa 
t«re  Trinity,  p.  276-280.)  could  digeft  an  and  Nazianzen,  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
eternal  generation  from  an  infinite  caufe.  John  of  Damafcus,   &c     See  Cudworth, 

50  This  profane  and  abfurd  fimile  is  em-  p.  603.    Le  Clerc,  Bibliotheque  UniverfelJe, 
ployed  by  feveral  of  the  primitive  fathers,  torn,  xviii.  p.  97 — 105. 

particularly  by  Athenagoras,  in  his  Apology  AuguiUn  feems  to  envy  the  freedom  of 

to  the  emperor  Marcus  and  his  fon  ;  and  it  the  philofophers.    Liberis  verbis  loquuntur 

is  alleged,  without  cenfure,  by  Bull  himfelf.  philofophi   Nos  autem  non  dicimtis  duo 

See  Defenf.  Fid.  Nicen.  f.  iii.  c.  5.  N°  4.  vcl  tria  principia,  duos  vcl  tres  Decs.  De  Ci- 

51  See  Cudworth's^  Intellectual   Syftem,  vital.  Dei,  x.  23. 
p.  559-  579-    This  dangerous  hypothefis  was 

Vol.  IL  K  k  imperfection 
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CHAP,   imperfection  and  inequality  of  their  faculties  :  but  the  omnipo- 

XXI.  ,  .     r"    •  •  r 

v«~ — ^— »/  tence  which  is  guided  by  infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  cannot  fail  of 
chufing  the  fame  means  for  the  accomplifhment  of  the  fame  ends. 

Sabellianifm.  III.  Three  Beings,  who,  by  the  feif-derived  necefiity  of  their  exif- 
tence,  poffefs  all  the  divine  attributes  in  the  moft  perfect  degree ;  who 
are  eternal  in  duration,  infinite  in  fpace,  and  intimately  prefent  to 
each  other, and  to  the  whole  univerfe;  irrefiftibly  force  themfelves  on 
the  aftonifhed  mind,  as  one  and  the  fame  Being  53,  who,  in  the 
ceconomy  of  grace,  as  well  as  in  that  of  nature,  may  manifeft 
.  himfelf  under  different  forms,  and  be  confidered  under  different 
afpects.  By  this  hypothefis,  a  real  fubftantial  Trinity  is  refined  into 
a  trinity  of  names,  and  abftract  modifications,  that  fubiift  only  in  the 
mind  which  conceives  them.  The  Logos  is  no  longer  a  perfon,  but  an 
attribute  ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  that  the  epithet  of  Son 
can  be  applied  to  the  eternal  reafon  which  was  with  God  from  the 
beginning,  and  by  which,  not  by  whom,  all  things  were  made.  The 
incarnation  of  the  Logos  is  reduced  to  a  mere  infpiration  of  the 
Divine  Wifdom,  which  filled  the  foul,  and  directed  all  the  actions 
of  the  man  Jefus.  Thus,  after  revolving  round  the  theological 
circle,  we  are  furprifed  to  find  that  the  Sabellian  ends  where  the 
Ebionite  had  begun  ;  and  that  the  incomprehenfible  myftery  which, 
excites  our  adoration,  eludes  our  enquiry  S4. 

Council  of        If  the  bifhops  of  the  council  of  Nice  53  had  been  permitted  to 

Nice 

A.  D.  325.    fellow  the  unbiaffed  dictates  of  their  confcicnce,  Arius  and  his  aflb- 

ciates 

53  Boetius,  who  was  deeply  verfed  in  the  the  crofs ;  and  thus  deferved  the  odious  epi- 
philofophy  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  explains  thet  of  Patri-pajfians,  with  which  they  were 
the  unity  of  the  Trinity  by  the  in-difference  branded  by  their  adverfaries.  See  the  invec- 
of  the  three  perfons.  See  the  judicious  re-  tives  of  Tertuilian  againft  Praxeas,  and  the 
marks  of  Le  Clerc,  Bibliotheque  Choifie,  temperate  reflections  of  Molheim  (p.  423. 
torn.  xvi.  p.  225,  &c.  681);  and  Beaufobre,  torn.  i.  I.  iii.  c.  6. 

54  If  the  Sabellians  were  ltartled  at  this    p.  533. 

conclufion,  they  were  driven  down  another  55  The  tranfadlions  of  the  council  of  Nice 
precipice  into  the  confelfion,  that  the  Father  are  related  by  the  ancients,  not  only  in  a 
was  born  of  a  virgin,  that  he  had  fufFered  on    partial,  but  in  a  very  imperfett,  manner.  Such 

a  pic- 
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elates  could  fcarcely  have  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  C  II  a  P. 
obtaining  a  majority  of  votes,  in  favour  of  an  hypothefis  fo  directly  u.  .-' 
adverfe  to  the  two  moft  popular  opinions  of  the  Catholic  world.  The 
Arians  foon  perceived  the  danger  of  their  fituation,  and  prudently 
affumed  thofe  modeft  virtues,  which,  in  the  fury  of  civil  and  religious 
diffentions,  are  feldom  practifed,   or  even  praifed,  except  by  the 
weaker  party.    They  recommended  the  exercife  of  Chriftian  cha- 
rity and  moderation ;  urged  the  incomprehenfible  nature  of  the 
eontroverfy;  difclaimed  the  ufe  of  any  terms  or  definitions  which 
could  not  be  found  in  the  fcriptures  ;  and  offered,  by  very  liberal 
conceffions,  to  fatisfy  their  adverfaries,  without  renouncing  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  own  principles.    The  victorious  faction  received  all 
their  propofals  with  haughty  fufpicion  ;  and  anxioufly  fought  for 
fome  irreconcileable  mark  of  distinction,  the  rejection  of  which 
might  involve  the  Arians  in  the  guilt  and  confequences  of  herefy. 
A  letter  was  publicly  read,  and  ignominioufly  torn,  in  which  their 
patron,  Eufebius  of  Nicomedia,  ingenuoufly  confelfed,  that  the  ad- 
miffion  of  the  Homoousion,  or  Confubftantial,  a  word  already  The  Homo- 
familiar  to  the  Platonifts,  was  incompatible  with  the  principles  of 
their  theological  fyftem.    The  fortunate  opportunity  was  eagerly 
embraced  by  the~bifhops,who  governed  the  refolutions  of  the  fynod  ; 
and  according  to  the  lively  expreflion  of  Ambrofe  56,  they  ufed  the 
fword,  which  herefy  itfelf  had  drawn  from  the  fcabbard,  to  cut  off 
the  head  of  the  hated  monfter.    The  confubftantlality  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  was  eftablifhed  by  the  council  of  Nice,  and  has  been 

a  pifture  as  Fra-Paolo  would  have  drawn,  can       5fi  We  are  indebted  to  Ambrofe  (de  Fi<ie. 

never  be  recovered  ;  but  fuch  rude  (ketches  as  1.  iii.  cap.  ult.)  for  the  knowledge  of  this 

have  been  traced  by  the  pencil  of  bigotry,  curious  anecdote.    Hoc  verbum  pofuerunt 

and  that  of  reafon,  may  be  feen  in  Tille-  Patres,  quod  viderunt  adverfariis  efte  formi- 

mont  (Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  vi.  p.  669—759.)  dini ;  ut  tanquam  evaginato  ab  ipfis  gladio, 

and  in  Le  Clerc  (Bibliotheque  Univerfelle,  ipfum  nefandz:  caput  henefeos  amputarent. 
torn.  x.  p.  435—454.). 
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c  unanimoufly  received  as  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Chriftian  faith,. 

'  v  '  by  the  confent  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Oriental,  and  the  Pro- 

teftant  churches.  But  if  the  fame  word  had  not  ferved  to  ftigmatize 
the  heretic?,  and  to  unite  the  Catholics,  it  would  have  been  inad- 
equate to  the  purpofe  of  the  majority,  by  whom  it  was  introduced 
into  the  orthodox  creed.  This  majority  was  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, diftinguifhed  by  a  contrary  tendency  to  the  fentiments  cf  the 
Tritheifts  and  of  the  SabeHians.  But  as  thofe  oppofite  extremes 
feemed  to  overthrow  the  foundations  either  of  natural,  or  revealed, 
religion,  they  mutually  agreed  to  qualify  the  rigour  of  their  prin- 
ciples :  and  to  difavow  the  juft,  but  invidious,  confequences,  which 
might  be  urged  by  their  antagonists.  The  intereft  of  the  common 
caufe  inclined  them  to  join  their  numbers,  and  to  conceal  their  dif- 
ferences ;  their  animofity  was  foftened  by  the  healing  ccunfels  of 
toleration,  and  their  difputes  were  fufpended  by  the  ufe  of  the  myi- 
terious  Homoou/ton,  which  either  party  was  free  to  interpret  accord- 
ing to  their  peculiar  tenets.  The  Sabellian  fenfe,  which,  about 
fifty  years  before,  had  obliged  the  council  of  Antioch  "  to  prohibit 
this  celebrated  term,  had  endeared  it  to  thofe  theologians  who  enter- 
tained a  fecret  but  partial  affection  for  a  nominal  Trinity.  But  the 
more  fafhionable  faints  of  the  Arian  times,  the  intrepid  Athanafms, 
the  learned  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  the  other  pillars  of  the  church, 
who  fupported  Avith  ability  and  fuccefs  the  Nicene  doctrine,  appeared 
to  confider  the  expreflion  of  fubjlance,  as  if  it  had  been  fynonimous 
with  that  of  nature ;  and  they  ventured  to  illuftrate  their  meaning, 
i>y  affirming  that  three  men,  as  they  belong  to  the  fame  common 
fpecies,  are  confubftantial  or  homooufian  to  each  other5'.    This  pure 

57  See  Bull,  Defenf.  Fid.  Nicen.  fed.  ii.  "  been  (hewn  by  Petavius,  Curcellsus,  Cud- 
c.  i.  p.  25  —36.  He  thinks  it  his  duty  to  re-  "  worth,  Le  C!erc,&c.  and  to  prove  it,  would 
concile  two  orthodox  fynods.  "  be  aHum  agere."  This  is  the  juft  remark  of 

58  According  to  Ariitctle,  the  ftars  were  Dr.  Jortin  (vol.  ii.  p.  212.),  who  examines 
Homooufian  to  each  other.  "  That  Hsmsou-  the  Arian  controverfy  with  learning,  candour, 
"  fius  means  cf  one  fubftance  in  kind,  hath  and  ingenuity. 

4.  and 
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and  diftincl:  equality  was  tempered,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  internal  CHAP. 

connection,  and  fpiritual  penetration,  which  indiflolubly  unites  the  '  „  / 

divine  perfons 59 ;  and  on  the  other,  by  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
Father,  which  was  acknowledged  as  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  the 
independence  of  the  Son  6°.  Within  thefe  limits  the  almoft  invifible 
and  tremulous  ball  of  orthodoxy  was  allowed  fecurely  to  vibrate- 
On  either  fide,  beyond  this  confecrated  ground,,  the  heretics  and  the 
daemons  lurked  in  ambufh  to  furprife  and  devour  the  unhappy  wan- 
derer. But  as  the  degrees  of  theological  hatred  depend  on  the  fpirit 
of  the  war,  rather  than  on  the  importance  of  the  controverfy,  the 
heretics  who  degraded,  were  treated  with  more  feverity  than  thofe 
who  annihilated,  the  perfon  of  the  Son.  The  life  of  Athanafius  was 
confumed  in  irreconcileable  oppofition  to  the  impious  madnefs  of  the 
Arians 61  ;  but  he  defended  above  twenty  years  the  Sabellianifm  of 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra  ;  and  when  at  laft  he  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw himfelf  from  his  communion,  he  continued  to  mention,  with 
an  ambiguous  fmile,  the  venial  errors  of  his  refpectable  friend  c\ 

The  authority  of  a  general  council,  to  which  the  Arians  them-  Arian  creeds, 
felves  had  been  compelled  to  fubmit,  infcribed  on  the  banners  of  the 
orthodox  party  the  myfterious  characters  of  the  word  Homooitfion^ 
which  eflentially  contributed,  notwithstanding  fome  obfcure  difputes, 
fome  nocturnal  combats,  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  uniformity 

59  See  Petavius  (Dogm.  Theolog.  torn.  ii.  Atharrafius  and  his  followers  chofe  to  com- 

].  iv.  c.  16.  p.  453,  &c),  Cudvvorth  (p.  559.),  pliment  the  Arians,  was  that  of  Arioma-r 

Bull   (fcft.  iv.  p.  285  —  290.  edit.   Grab.),  nites. 

The  ngixwgwir,  or  circumincejjio,  is  perhaps       61  Epiphanius,  torn.  i.  Haeref.  lxxii.  4.  p. 

the  deeped  and  darkeit  corner  of  the  whole  837.    See  the  adventures  of  Marcellus,  in 

theological  abyfs.  Tillemont  (Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  vii.  p.  880  — 

60  The  third  feclion  of  BuIl'sDefence  of  the  899).  His  work,  in  one  book,  of  the  unity  of 

Nicene  Faith,  which  fome  of  his  antagonifts  God,  was  anfwered  in  the  three  books,  which 

have  called  nonfenfe,  and  others  herefy,  is  are  ftill  extant,  of  Eufebius.    After  a  long 

confecrated  to  the  fupremacy  of  the  Fa-  and  careful  examination,  Petavius  (torn.  ii. 

ther.  1.  i.  c.  la.  p.  78.)  has  rcluclantly  pronounced 

The  ordinary  appellation  with  which  the  condemnation  of  Marcellus. 

of 
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C  H  A  P.    0f  faith,  or  at  leaft  of  language.    The  Confubftantialrfts,  who  by 

XXX. 

«w — v  /  their  fuccefs  have  deferred  and  obtained  the  title  of  Catholics,  glo- 
ried in  the  fimplicity  and  fteadinefs  of  their  own  creed,  and  infulted 
the  repeated  variations  of  their  adverfaries,  who  were  deftitute  of 
any  certain  rule  of  faith.  The  fincerity  or  the  cunning  of  the  Arian 
chiefs,  the  fear  of  the  laws  or  of  the  people,  their  reverence  for 
Chrift,  their  hatred  of  Athanafius,  all  the  caufes,  human  and  divine, 
that  influence  and  difturb  the  counfels  of  a  theological  faction,  intro- 
duced among  the  fectaries  a  fpirit  of  difcord  and  inconftancy,  which, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  erected  eighteen  different  models  of 
religion  63,  and  avenged  the  violated  dignity  of  the  church.  The 
zealous  Hilary 6+,  who,  from  the  peculiar  hardfhips  of  his  fituation, 
was  inclined  to  extenuate  rather  than  to  aggravate  the  errors  of  the 
Oriental  clergy,  declares,  that  in  the  wide  extent  of  the  ten  pro- 
vinces of  Afia,  to  which  he  had  been  banifhed,  there  could  be  found 
very  few  prelates  who  had  preferved  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God65.  The  oppreflion  which  he  had  felt,  the  diforders  of  which 
he  was  the  fpectator  and  the  victim,  appeafed,  during  a  fhort  inter- 
val, the  angry  paflions  of  his  foul ;  and  in  the  following  paffage,  of 
which  I  mall  tranfcribe  a  few  lines,  the  bifhop  of  Poitiers  unwarily 
deviates  into  the  ftyle  of  a  Chriftian  philofopher.  "  It  is  a  thing," 
fays  Hilary,  "  equally  deplorable  and  dangerous,  that  there  are  as 

63  Athanafius,  in  his  epiftle  concerning  the  65  Abfque  epifcopo  Eleufio  et  paucis  cum 
fynods  of  Seleucia  and  Rimini  (torn,  i  p.  eo,  ex  majore  parte  Afianas  decern  provincial, 
£86  — 905.),  has  given  an  ample  lift  of  Arian  inter  quas  confifto,  vere  Deum  nefciunt. 
creeds,  which  has  been  enlarged  and  improved  Atque  utinam  penitus  nefcirent  !  cum  pro- 
by  the  labours  of  the  indefatigable  Tille-  cliviore  enim  venia  ignorarent  quam  obtrec- 
mont  (Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  vi.  p.  477.)-  tarent.  Hilar,  de  Synodis,  five  de  Fide  Orien- 

64  Erafmus,  with  admirable  fenfe  and  free-  talium,  c.  65.  p.  1 1 86.  edit.  Benedict.  In 
dom,  has  delineated  the  juft  character  of  the  celebrated  parallel  between  atheifm  and 
Hilary.  To  revife  his  text,  to  compofe  the  fuperftition,  the  bilhop  of  Poitiers  would  have 
annals  of  his  life,  and  to  juftify  his  fenti-  been  furprifed  in  the  philofophic  fociety  of 
ments  and  conduct,  is  the  province  of  the  Bayle  and  Plutarch. 

Benedictine  editors. 
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M  many  creeds  as  opinions  among  men,  as  many  doctrines  as  in-   c  **^A  P. 

"  clinations,  and  as  many  fources  of  blafphemy  as  there  are  faults  v—— 

"  among  us ;  becaufe  we  make  creeds  arbitrarily,  and  explain  them 

"  as  arbitrarily.    The  Hcmooufion  is  rejected,  and  received,  and 

"  explained  away  by  fucceffive  Synods.    The  partial  or  total  re- 

"  femblance  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  is  a  fubject  of  difpute  for 

"  thefe  unhappy  times.    Every  year,  nay  every  moon,  we  make 

"  new  creeds  to  defcribe  invifible  myfleries.    We  repent  of  what 

"  we  have  done,  we  defend  thofe  who  repent,  we  anathematife 

"  thofe  whom  we  defended.    We  condemn  either  the  doctrine  of 

"  others  in  ourfelves,  or  our  own  in  that  of  others ;  and  reciprocally 

M  tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  we  have  been  the  caufe  of  each 

"  other's  ruin  6V 

It  will  not  be  expected,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  endured,  that  I  ArIan  1"e<^s* 
mould  fwell  this  theological  digreffion,  by  a  minute  examination  of 
the  eighteen  creeds,  the  authors  of  which,  for  the  moft  part,  dis- 
claimed the  odious  name  of  their  parent  Arius.  It  is  amufing 
enough  to  delineate  the  form,  and  to  trace  the  vegetation,  of  a 
lingular  plant  ;  but  the  tedious  detail  of  leaves  without  flowers,  and 
of  branches  without  fruit,  would  foon  exhauft  the  patience,  and  dis- 
appoint the  curiofity,  of  the  laborious  ftudent.  One  queftion  which- 
gradually  arofe  from  the  Arian  controverfy,  may  however  be  no- 
ticed, as  it  ferved  to  produce  and  difcriminate  the  three  Sects,  who 
were  united  only  by  their  common  averlion  to  the  Homooufion 
of  the  Nicene  fynod.  i.  If  they  were  afked,  whether  the  Son  was 
like  unto  the  Father ;  the  queftion  was  refolutely  anfwered  in  the 
negative,  by  the  heretics  who  adhered  to  the  principles  of  x^rius,  or 
indeed  to  thofe  of  philofophy ;  which  feem  to  eftablifh  an  infinite 

66  Hilarius  ad  Conftantium,  I.  ii.  c.  4,  5.    tranfcri'oed  it  (vol.  iii.  p.  470)  into  the  model 
p.  1227,   1228.    This  remarkable  paflage    of  his  new  common-place  book, 
deferved  the  attention  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  has 

difference 
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difference  between  the  Creator  and  the  raoft  excellent  of  his  crea- 
tures. This  obvious  confequence  was  maintained  by  iEtius*7,  on 
whom  the  zeal  of  his  adverfaries  beftowed  the  furname  of  the  Atheifl. 
His  rePdefs  and  afpiring  fpirit  urged  him  to  try  almoft  every  pro- 
femon  of  human  life.  He  was  fucceffively  a  flave,  or  at  leaft  a 
hufbandman,  a  travelling  tinker,  a  goldfmith,  a  phyfician,  a  fchool- 
malter,  a  theologian,  and  at  laft  the  apoftle  of  a  new  church,  which 
was  propagated  by  the  abilities  of  his  difciple  Eunomius  6S.  Armed 
with  texts  of  fcripture,  and  with  captious  fyllogifms  from  the  logic 
of  Ariftotle,  the  fubtle  iEtius  had  acquired  the  fame  of  an  invincible 
difputant,  whom  it  was  impoffible  either  to  filence  or  to  convince. 
Such  talents  engaged  the  friendihip  of  the  Arian  bifhops,  till  they 
were  forced  to  renounce,  and  even  to  perfecute,  a  dangerous  ally, 
who,  by  the  accuracy  of  his  reafoning,  had  prejudiced  their  caufe  in 
the  popular  opinion,  and  offended  the  piety  of  their  moft  devoted 
followers.  2.  The  omnipotence  of  the  Creator  fuggefted  a  fpecious 
and  refpe&ful  folution  of  the  likenefs  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  ; 
and  faith  might  humbly  receive  what  reafon  could  not  prefume  to 
deny,  that  the  Supreme  God  might  communicate  his  infinite  per- 
fections, and  create  a  being  fimilar  only  to  himfelf  "9.  Thefe  Arians 
were  powerfully  fupported  by  the  weight  and  abilities  of  their 
leaders,  who  had  fuccceded  to  the  management  of  the  Eufebian  in- 


*7  In  Philcftorgius  (1.  iii.  c.  15.)  the  cha- 
racter and  adventures  of  IEtius  appear  lingu- 
lar enough,  though  they  are  carefully  foftened 
by  the  hand  of  a  friend.  The  editor  Gode- 
froy  (p.  153-)'  wno  was  more  attached  to  his 
principles  than  to  his  author,  has-collc&ed  the 
odious  circumflances  which  his  various  ad- 
verfaries have  preferved  or  invented. 

68  According  to  the  judgment  of  a  man  who 
reflected  both  thofe  fedlaries,  .^Etius  had  been 
endowed  with  a  ftronger  underftanding,  and 
Eunomius  had  acquired  .more  art  and  learn- 


ing (Philoftorgius,  1.  viii.  c.  18.).  The  con- 
felfion  and  apology  of  Eunomius  (Fabricius, 
Bibliot.  Grsec.  torn.  viii.  p.  25S — 305.)  is 
one  of  the  few  heretical  pieces  which  have 
efcaped. 

*9  Yet,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Eflius 
and  Bull  (p.  297.),  there  is  one  power,  that 
of  creation,  which  God  cannot  communicate 
to  a  creature.  Eftius,  who  fo  accurately  de- 
fined the  limits  of  Omnipotence,  was  a  Dutch- 
man by  birth,  and  by  trade  a  fcholaftic  divine. 
Dupin,  Bibliot.  Ecclef.  torn.  x\;ii.  p.  45. 

tereft, 
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tereft,  and  who  occupied  the  principal  thrones  of  the  Eaft.  They  c  *f  A  P. 
detefted,  perhaps  with  fome  affectation,  the  impiety  of  iEtius  ;  they 
profeffed  to  believe,  either  without  referve,  or  according  to  this  fcrip- 
tures,  that  the  Son  was  different  from  all  other  creatures,  and  fimilar 
only  to  the  Father.  But  they  denied,  that  he  was  either  of  the  fame, 
or  cf  a  fimilar  fubftance  ;  fometimes  boldly  juftifying  their  difTent, 
and  fometimes  objecting  to  the  ufe  of  the  word  fubftance,  which 
feems  to  imply  an  adequate,  or  at  leaf!  a  diftinct,  notion  of  the  nature 
of  the  Deity.  3.  The  feci:  which  afferted  the  doctrine  of  a  fimilar 
fubftance,  was  the  moft  numerous,  at  leaft  in  the  provinces  of  Afia  ; 
and  when  the  leaders  of  both  parties  were  aflembled  in  the  council 
of  Seleucia70,  their  opinion  would  have  prevailed  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  five  to  forty-three  bifhops.  The  Greek  word, 
which  was  chofen  to  exprefs  this  myfterious  refemblance,  bears  fo 
clofe  an  affinity  to  the  orthodox  fymbol,  that  the  profane  of  every 
age  have  derided  the  furious  contefts  which  the  difference  of  a  fingle 
diphthong  excited  between  the  Homooufians  and  the  Homoioufians. 
As  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  founds  and  characters  which  ap- 
proach the  nearefc  0  each  other,  accidentally  reprefent  the  moft 
oppofite  ideas,  the  obfervation  would  be  itfelf  ridiculous,  if  it  were 
poffible  to  mark  any  real  and  fenfible  diftinction  between  the  doctrine 
of  the  Semi-Arians,  as  they  were  improperly  ftyled,  and  that  of  the 
Catholics  themfelves.  The  bifhop  of  Poitiers,  who  in  his  Phrygian 
exile  very  wifely  aimed  at  a  coalition  of  parties,  endeavours  to  prove 
that,  by  a  pious  and  faithful  interpretation  71,  the  Homoioufwn  may 

70  Sabinus  (ap.  Socrat.  1.  ii.  c.  39.)  had  (firft  publifhed  by  the  Benedi&ines  from  a 
copied  the  a£ts ;  A  thanafi us  and  Hilary  have  MS.  of  Chartres)  he  obferves,  that  he  u fed 
explained  the  divifions  of  this  Arian  fynod  ;  this  cautious  expreflion,  qui  intelligerem  et 
the  other  circumftances  which  are  relative  to  imp-am,  p.  1206.  Seep.  ua6.  Philoftor- 
it  are  carefully  colledled  by  Baronius  and  Til-  gius,  who-  faw  thofe  objefts  through  a  diffe- 
Jemont.  rent  medium,  is  inclined  to  forget  the  dif- 

71  Fideli  et  pia intelligent^.  .  .  De  Synod,    ference  of  the  important  diphthong.    See  in 
c.  77.  p.  1193.  In  his /fcort  apologetical  notes    particular  viii.  17.  and  Godcfroy,.  p.  352. 
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c  H  A  P.   be  reduced  to  a  confubftantial  fenfe.    Yet  he  confefles  that  the  word 

J\  A  i « 

v— v  1   has  a  dark  and  fufpicious  afpect.  ;  and,  as  if  darknefs  were  congenial 

to  theological  difputes,  the  Semi-Arians,  who  advanced  to  the  doors 
of  the  church,  affailed  them  with  the  molt  unrelenting  fury. 
Weklnor6  The  provinces  of  Egypt  and  Afia,  which  cultivated  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  Greeks,  had  deeply  imbibed  the  venom  of  the 
Arian  controverfy.  The  familiar  ftudy  of  the  Platonic  fyftem,  a 
vain  and  argumentative  difpofition,  a  copious  and  flexible  idiom, 
fupplied  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  Eaft  with  an  inexhauftible  flow 
of  words  and  diftinctions  ;  and,  in  the  midft  of  their  fierce  conten- 
tions, they  eaiily  forgot  the  doubt  which  is  recommended  by  philo- 
iophy,  and  the  fubmuTion  which  is  enjoined  by  religion.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Weft  were  of  a  lefs  inquifitive  fpirit  ;  their  paflions 
were  not  fo  forcibly  moved  by  invifible  objects ;  their  minds  were 
lefs  frequently  exercifed  by  the  habits  of  difpute  ;  and  fuch  was  the 
happy  ignorance  of  the  Gallican  church,  that  Hilary  himfelf,  abo\  e 
thirty  years  after  the  firft  general  council,  was  flill  a  ftranger  to  the 
Nicene  creed  7\  The  Latins  had  . received  the  rays  of  divine  know- 
ledge'through  the  dark  and  doubtful  medium  of  a  tranflation.  The 
poverty  and  ftubbornnefs  of  their  native  tongue,  was  not  always  ca- 
pable of  affording  juft  equivalents  for  the  Greek  terms,  for  the 
technical  words  of  the  Platonic  philofophy  7\  which  had  been  con- 
fecrated  by  the  gofpel  or  by  the  church,  to  exprefs  the  myfteries  of 
the  Chriftian  faith  ;  and  a  verbal  defeit.  might  introduce  into  the 
Latin  theology,  a  long  train  of  error  or  perplexity7*.    But  as  the 

weftern 

71  Teftor  Deum  coeli  atque  terra  mecum  73  Seneca  (Epift.  lviii.)  complains  that 
neutrum  audifiem,  Temper  tamen  utrumque  even  the  to  <.»  of  the  Platonifts  (the  ens  of  the 
fenfifle.  .  .  .  Regeneratus  pridem  et  in  epif-  bolder  fchoolmen)  could  not  be  exprefled  by 
copatu  aliquantifper  manens  fidem  Nicenam    a  Latin  noun. 

nunquam  nifi  exfulaturus  audivi.  Hilar,  de  74  The  preference  which  the  fourth  coun- 
Synodis,  c.  xci.  p.  1205.  The  Benedictines  cil  of  theLateran  at  ler.gth.gave  to  a  numeri- 
are  perfuaded  that  he  governed  the  d'ocefe  of  cal  rather  than  z.ger.crical  unity  (See  Petav. 
Poitiers  feveral  years  before  his  exile.  torn.  ii.  I.  iv.  c.  13.  p.  424.)  was  favoured  by 

j  the 
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weftern  provincials  had  the  good  fortune  of  deriving  their  religion    c     A  p. 

from  an  orthodox  fource,  they  preferved  with  fteadinefs  the  doctrine   \  . v — — j 

which  they  had  accepted  with  docility  ;  and  when  the  Arian  peftilence 
approached  their  frontiers,  they  were  fupplied  with  the  feafonable 
prefervative  of  the  Homooufion,  by  the  paternal  care  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.    Their  fentiments  and  their  temper  were  difplayed  in  the  Council  of 
memorable  fynod  of  Rimini,  which  furpafTed  in  numbers  the  council  a!  d"  360. 
of  Nice,  fince  it  was  compofed  of  above  four  hundred  bifhops  of 
Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Illyricum.    From  the  firfl 
debates  it  appeared,  that  only  fourfcore  prelates  adhered  to  the  party, 
though  they  affected  to  anathematife  the  name  and  memory,  of  Arius. 
But  this  inferiority  was  compenfated  by  the  advantages  of  (kill,  of 
experience,  and  of  difcipline  ;  and  the  minority  was  conducted  by 
Valens  and  Urfacius,  two  bifhops  of  Illyricum,  who  had  fpent  their 
lives  in  the  intrigues  of  courts  and  councils,  and  who  had  been 
trained  under  the  Eufebian  banner,  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
Eaft.    By  their  arguments  and  negociations,  they  embarraffed,  they 
confounded,  they  at  laft  deceived,  the  honeft  fimplicity  of  the  Latin 
bifhops  ;  who  fuffered  the  palladium  of  the  faith  to  be  extorted  from 
their  hands  by  fraud  and  importunity,  rather  than  by  open  violence. 
The  council  of  Rimini  was  not  allowed  to  feparate,  till  the  members 
had  imprudently  fubfcribed  a  captious  creed,  in  which  fome  expref- 
fions,  fufceptible  of  an  heretical  fenfe,  were  inferted  in  the  room  of 
the  Homooufion.    It  was  on  this  occafion,  that,  according  to  Jerom, 
the  world  was  furprifed  to  find  itfelf  Arian  7S.    But  the  bifhops  of  the 
Latin  provinces  had  no  fooner  reached  their  refpective  diocefes, 
than  they  difcovered  their  miftake,  and  repented  of  their  weaknefs. 
The  ignominious  capitulation  was  rejected  with  difdain  and  abhor- 
rence :  and  the  Homoouiian  ftandard,  which  had  been  fhaken  but 

the  Latin  language  ;  rgm  feems  to  excite  75  Ingemuit  totus  orbis,  et  Arianum  fe  e/Te 
the  idea  of  fubftance,  trinitas  of  quali-  miratus  eft.  Hieronym.  adv.  Lucifer,  torn.  i. 
ties.  ,      p.  145. 

L  I  2  not 
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C  xxr  P*  not  overtrirown>  was  more  firmly  replanted  in  all  the  churches  of 
t  >~>  the  Weft  76. 

Conduct  of        Such  was  the  r'rfe  and  progrefs,  and  fuch  were  the  natural  revolu- 

(n^h^Aria"  ti°ns  of  thofe  theological  difputes,   which  difturbed  the  peace  of 

controvcrfy.    Chriftianity  under  the  reigns  of  Conftantine  and  of  his  fons.    But  as 

thofe  princes  prefumed  to  extend  their  defpotifm  over  the  faith,  a& 

well  as  over  the  lives  and  fortunes,  of  their  fubjects  ;  the  weight  of 

their  fuflfrage  fometimes  inclined  the  ecclefiaftical  balance  :  and  the 

prerogatives  of  the  King  of  Heaven  were  fettled,  or  changed,  or 

modified,  in  the  cabinet  of  an  earthly  monarch. 

Indifference       The  unhappy  fpirit  of  difcord  which  pervaded  the  provinces  of  the 

ofConftan-  rw    r  r  r 

tine,  Eaft,   interrupted  the  triumph  of  Conftantine  ;  "but  the  emperor 

A'  '  ^Zit'  continued  for  fome  time  to  view,  with  cool  and  carelefs  indifference, 
the  object  of  the  difpute.  As  he  was  yet  ignorant  of  the  difficulty 
of  appearing  the  quarrels  of  theologians,  he  addrefTed  to  the  con- 
tending parties,  to  Alexander  and  to  Arius,  a  moderating  epiftle 
which  may  be  afcribed,  with  far  greater  reafon,  to  the  untutored 
fenfe  of  a  foidier  and  ftatefman,  than  to  the  dictates  of  any  of  his 
epifcopal  counfellors.  He  attributes  the  origin  of  the  whole  con- 
troverfy  to  a  trifling  and  fubtle  queftion,  concerning  an  incompre- 
henlible  point  of  the  law,  which  was  foolifhly  afked  by  the  bifhop, 
and  imprudently  refolved  by  the  prefbyter.  He  laments  that  the 
Chriftian  people,  who  had  the  fame  God,  the  fame  religion,  and  the 
fame  worfhip,  fhould  be  divided  by  fuch  inconfiderable  diftinctions  %. 
and  he  ferioufly  recommends  to  the  clergy  of  Alexandria  the  ex- 

76  The  ftory  of  the  council  of  Rimini  is  72.  The  principles  of  toleration  and  religious 
x'ery  elegantly  told  by  Sulpicius  Severtis  (Hift.  indifference,  contained  in  this  epiftle,  have 
Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  419  —  430.  edit.  Lugd.  Bat.  given  great  offence  to  Baronius,  Tillemon:^ 
1647.),  and  by  Jerom,  in  bis  dialogue  againft  &c.  who  fuppofe  that  the  emperor  had  fome 
ihe  Lucifcrian?.  Tl»e  defign  of  the  latter  is  evil  counfellor,  either  Satan  or  Eufebius,  at 
to  apologize  for  the  conduct  of  the  Latin  bi-  his  elbow.  See  Jortin's  Remarks,  torn.  ii.  p. . 
fliops,  who  were  deceived,  and  who  repented.  183. 

77  Eufebius,  in  Vlt.  Conftant.  1.  ii.  c.  64 — 

ample 
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ample  of  the  Greek  philofophers  ;  who  could  maintain  their  argu-   c  j™  &  p- 

ments  without  lofing  their  temper,  and  affert  their  freedom  without  '  

violating  their  friendfhip.    The  indifference  and  contempt  of  the  fo- 
vereign  would  have  been,  perhaps,  the  mod  effectual  method  of 
filencing  the  difpute  :  if  the  popular  current  had  been  lefs  rapid  and 
impetuous  ;  and  if  Conftantine  himfelf,  in  the  midft  of  faction  and 
fanaticifm,   could  have  preferved  the  calm  pofleflion  of  his  own 
mind.    But  his  ecclefiaftical  minifters  foon  contrived  to  feduce  the 
impartiality  of  the  magiftrate,  and  to  awaken  the  zeal  of  the  profe-  ^'V^z- 
lyte.    He  was  provoked  by  the  infults  which  had  been  offered  to 
his  ftatues  ;  he  was  alarmed  by  the  real,  as  well  as  the  imaginary, 
magnitude  of  the  fpreading  mifchief ;  and  he  extinguifhed  the  hope 
of  peace  and  toleration,  from  the  moment  that  he  afTembled  three 
hundred  bifhops  within  the  walls  of  the  fame  palace.    The  prefence 
of  the  monarch  fwelled  the  importance  of  the  debate  ;  his  attention 
multiplied  the  arguments  ;  and  he  expofed  his  perfon  with  a  patient 
intrepidity,  which  animated  the  valour  of  the  combatants.  Not- 
withftanding  the  applaufe  which  has  been  beftowed  on  the  eloquence 
and  fagacity  of  Cpnftantine  73  ;  a  Roman  general,  whofe  religion  might 
be  ftill  a  fubjeel:  of  doubt,  and  whofe  mind  had  not  been  enlightened 
either  by  ftudy  or  by  infpiration,  was  indifferently  qualified  to  dif- 
cufs,  in  the  Greek  language,  a  metaphyfical  queftion,  or  an  article  of 
faith.  But  the  credit  of  his  favourite  Ofius,  who  appears  to  have  pre- 
fided  in  the  council  of  Nice,  might  difpofe  the  emperor  in  favour 
of  the  orthodox  party  ;  and  a  well-timed  infinuation,  that  the  fame 
Eufebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  now  protected  the  heretic,  had  lately 
affifted  the  tyrant 79,  might  exafperate  him  againft  their  adverfaries. 

78  Eufebius,  in  Vit.  Conftantin.  1.  iii.  c.  himfelf  the  public  accufer  of  one  of  his  fub- 
>3.  jedls ;   he   ftylcs    Eufebius,    o  t»j,  vu^a»«*>>« 

79  Theodoret  has  preferved  (I.  i.  c.  20.)  «ft&Tr,ro?  trvp;xvrr><  ;  and  complains  ofhishof- 
an  epiftle  from  Conftantine  to  the  people  of  tile  behaviour  during  the  civil  war. 
Nicomedia,  in  which  the  monarch  declares 

2_  The 
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CHAP.  The  Nicene  creed  was  ratified  by  Conftantine  ;  and  his  firm  decla- 

XXI. 

n  ration,  that  thofe  who  refilled  the  divine  judgment  of  the  fynod,  muft 

prepare  themfelves  for  an  immediate  exile,  annihilated  the  murmurs 
of  a  feeble  oppofition  ;  which  from  feventeen,  was  almoft  inftantly 
reduced  to  two,  protefting  bifhops.  Eufebius  of  Casfarea  yielded  a 
reluctant  and  ambiguous  confent  to  the  Homooufion  80 ;  and  the  wa- 
vering conduct  of  the  Nicomedian  Eufebius  ferved  only  to  delay, 

He  perfe-      about  three  months,  his  difgrace  and  exile       The  impious  Arius 

c -vices  the 

Arian  was  banifhed  into  one  of  the  remote  provinces  of  Illyricum  ;  his 

perfon  and  difciples  were  branded  by  law,  with  the  odious  name 
of  Porphyrians ;  his  writings  were  condemned  to  the  flames  ;  and  a 
capital  punifhment  was  denounced  againft  thofe  in  whofe  polTefTion 
they  fhould  be  found.  The  emperor  had  now  imbibed  the  fpirit  of 
controverfy,  and  the  angry  farcaftic  ftyle  of  his  edicts  was  defigned 
to  infpire  his  fubjeets  with  the  hatred  which  he  had  conceived 
againft  the  enemies  of  Chrift  8\ 
and  the  or-  But  as  if  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  had  been  guided  by  paflion 
ty,°dA?I)ar~  inftead  of  principle,  three  years  from  the  council  of  Nice  were 
3 28  -337*  fcarcely  elapfed,  before  he  difcovered  fome  fymptoms  of  mercy,  and 
even  of  indulgence,  towards  the  profcribed  feet,  which  was  fecretly 
protected  by  his  favourite  fifter.  The  exiles  were  recalled  ;  and 
Eufebius,  who  gradually  refumed  his  influence  over  the  mind  of 
Conftantine,  was  reftored  to  the  epifcopal  throne,  from  which  he  had 
been  ignominioufly  degraded.    Arius  himfelf  was  treated  by  the 

"  See  in  Socrates  (1.  i.  c.  8.),  or  rather  in  s'  Athanafius,  torn.  i.  p.  727.  Philoftor- 

Theodoret  (1.  i.  c.  12.), an  original  letter  of  gius>  j.  j.  c,  IO>  and  Godefroy's  Commen- 

F.ufebius  of  Cxfarea,  in  which  he  attempts  to  tar^ 

iuftifv  his  fubferibinsr  the  Homooufion.  The  L  c       .      ,  .            r    ,  •    .     ,     ,  . 

juuuy  ma  luui-       b  »*   Socrates,  {.Leo.    In  his  circular  let- 

cliarafter  of  Eufebius  has  always  been  a  pro-  ^  . 

,    .     ,     ,            1    1     r       j  ters,  which  were  addrelied  to  the  feveral  ci- 

blem  ;  but  thofe  who  have  read  the  (econd  ,    *  . 

...             rr    n\„.~  / r-;r;^-,  t^m  tics,  Conftantine  employed  agamic  the  here- 
critical  epiitle  01  Le  v_lerc  (Ais  Cntica,  torn.  >                       t    j  t> 

iiL  p.  30-69.),  muft  entertain  a  very  unfa-    tics   the  arms  of  ridicule  and  comic  rail- 
vourable  opinion  of  the  orthodoxy  and  fince-  lery. 
j-jty  of  the  bifhop  of  Cxfarea. 

n  whole 
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whole  court  with  the  refpett  which  would  have  been  due  to    c     A  P. 

an  innocent   and  opprefled  man.     His  faith  was  approved  by   v  / 

the  fynod  of  Jerufalem ;  and  the  emperor  feemed  impatient  to 
repair  his  injuftice,  by  iffuing  an  abfolute  command,  that  he 
fhould  be  folemnly  admitted  to  the  communion  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Conftantinople.  On  the  fame  day,  which  had  been  fixed 
for  the  triumph  of  Alius,  he  expired  ; — and  the  ftrange  and 
horrid  circumftances  of  his  death  might  excite  a  fufpicion,  that 
the  orthodox  faints  had  contributed,  more  efficacioufly  than  by  their 
prayers,  to  deliver  the  church  from  the  moft  formidable  of  her 
enemies  8\  The  three  principal  leaders  of  the  Catholics,  Athanafms 
of  Alexandria,  Euftathius  of  Antioch,  and  Paul  of  Conftantinople, 
were  depofed  on  various  accufations,  by  the  fentence  of  numerous 
councils ;  and  were  afterwards  banifhed  into  diftant  provinces  by  the 
firft  of  the  Chriftiah  emperors,  who,  in  the  laft  moments  of  his  life, 
received  the  rites  of  baptifm  from  the  Arian  bifhop  of  Nicomedia. 
The  ecclefiaftical  government  of  Conftantine  cannot  be  juftified  from 
the  reproach  of  levity  and  weaknefs.  But  the  credulous  monarch, 
unbilled  in  the  ftratagems  of  theological  warfare,  might  be  de- 
ceived by  the  modeft  and  fpecious  profeilions  of  the  heretics,  whofe 
fentiments  he  never  perfectly  underftood  ;  and  while  he  protected 
Arius,  and  perfecuted  Athanafms,  he  ftill  confidered  the  council  of 
Nice  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  the  peculiar  glory  of 
his  own  reign8*. 

The 

83  We  derive  the  original  ftory  from  Atha-  denly  burft  out  in  a  privy)  mull  make  their 
nafius  (torn.  i.  p.  670.),  who  expreftes  fome  option  between  pot/on  and  miracle. 
relu&ance  to  ftigmatize  the  memory  of  the  8+ The  change  in  the  fentiments,  or  at  Ieaft 
dead.  He  might  exaggerate  ;  ut  the  perpe-  in  the  conduct,  of  Conftantine,  may  be  traced 
tual  commerce  of  Alexandria  and  Conftanti-  in  Eufebius  (in  Vit.  Conftant.  1.  iii.  c.  23.  1. 
nople  would  have  rendered  it  dangerous  to  iv.  c.  41. ),  Socrates  (Li.  c.  23 —  39.),  Sozo- 
invent.  Thofe  who  preis  the  literal  narra-  men  (1.  ii.  c.  16  —  34.).  Theodoret  (1.  i.  c. 
tive  of  the  death  of  Arius  (his  bowels  fud-  14 — 34),  and  Philoftorgius  (1.  ii.  c.  1 — 17). 

But 
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°  xxf  P*  *"ons  °^  Conu:antme  muu:  nave  keen  admitted  from  their 

.,— childhood  into  the  rank  of  catechumens,  but  they  imitated,  in  the 
favours^he  delay  of  their  baptifm,  the  example  of  their  father.  Like  him,  they 
AnD.S'337—  prefumed  to  pronounce  their  judgment  on  myfteries  into  which  they 
36 1#  had  never  been  regularly  initiated  85  :  and  the  fate  of  the  Trinitarian 

controverfy  depended,  in  a  great  meafure,  on  the  fentiments  of  Con- 
ftantius  ;  who  inherited  the  provinces  of  the  Eaft,  and  acquired  the 
poflemon  of  the  whole  empire.  The  Arian  prefbyter  or  bifhop, 
who  had  fecreted  for  his  ufe  the  teftament  of  the  deceafed  emperor, 
improved  the  fortunate  occafion  which  had  introduced  him  to  the 
familiarity  of  a  prince,  whofe  public  counfels  were  always  fwayed 
by  his  domeftic  favourites.  The  eunuchs  and  flaves  diffufed  the  fpi- 
ritual  poifon  through  the  palace,  and  the  dangerous  infection  was 
communicated  by  the  female  attendants  to  the  guards,  and  by  the  em- 
prefs  to  her  unfufpicious  hufband86.  The  partiality  which  Conftantius 
always  exprelfed  towards  the  Eufebian  faction,  was  infenfibly  fortified 
by  the  dexterous  management  of  their  leaders  ;  and  his  victory  over 
the  tyrant  Magnentius  encreafed  his  inclination,  as  well  as  ability,  to 
employ  the  arms  of  power  in  the  caufe  of  Arianifm.  While  the  two 
armies  were  engaged  in  the  plains  of  Murfa,  and  the  fate  of  the 
two  rivals  depended  on  the  chance  of  war,  the  fon  of  Conftantine 
parTed  the  anxious  moments  in  a  church  of  the  martyrs,  under  the 
walls  of  the  city.  His  fpiritual  comforter,  Valens,  the  Arian  bifhop 
of  the  diocefe,  employed  the  moft  artful  precautions  to  obtain  fuch 
early  intelligence  as  might  fecure  either  his  favour  or  his  efcape.  A 
fecret  chain  of  fwift  and  trufty  meffengers  informed  him  of  the  vi- 

But  the  firft  of  thefe  writers  was  too  near  the  86  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  Sozomen,  1.  iii.  c. 

fcene  of  aclion,  and  the  others  were  too  re-  18.  Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  813.  834.    He  ob- 

raote  from  it.    It  is  lingular  enough,  that  the  ferves,  that  the  eunuchs  are  the  natural  ene- 

important  talk  of  continuing  the  hiftory  of  mies  of  the  Sou.    Compare  Dr.  Jo:  tin's  Re- 

the  church,  fhould  have  been  left  for  two  lay-  marks  on  Ecclefiaftical  Hiltory,  vol.  iv.  p.  3. 

men  and  a  heretic.  with  a  certain  genealogy  in  Candide  (ch.  iv  ), 

85  Quia  etiam  turn  catechumenus  facra-  which  ends  with  fne  of  the  firft  companions  of 

mentum  jideimerito  videreturpoiuifte  nefcire.  Chnftopher  Columbus, 
Sulp.  Sever.  Hift.  Sacra,  L  ii.  p.  410. 
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•eimtudes  of  the  battle;  and  while  the  courtiers  flood  trembling  round  c  P. 
their  affrighted  mafter,  Valens  allured  him  that  the  Gallic  legions  < — -v— - -» 
gave  way ;  and  infinuated  with  fome  prefcnce  of  mind,  that  the 
glorious  event  had  been  revealed  to  him  by  an  angel.  The  grateful 
emperor  afcribed  his  fuccefs  to  the  merits  and  interceffion  of  the 
bifhop  of  Murfa,  whofe  faith  had  deferved  the  public  and  miraculous 
approbation  of  Heaven  £7.  The  Arians,  who  confidered  as  their 
own  the  victory  of  Conftantius,  preferred  his  glory  to  that  of 
his  Father 8S.  Cyril,  bifhop  of  Jerufalem,  immediately  compofed 
the  defcription  of  a  celeftial  crofs,  encircled  with  a  fplendid  rain- 
bow ;  which  during  the  feftival  of  Pentecoft,  about  the  third 
hour  of  the  day,  had  appeared  over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  the 
edification  of  the  devout  pilgrims,  and  the  people  of  the  holy 
city  89.  The  fize  of  the  meteor  was  gradually  magnified  ;  and  the 
Arian  hiftorian  has  ventured  to  affirm,  that  it  was  confpicuous  to 
the  two  armies  in  the  plains  of  Pannonia  ;  and  that  the  tyrant,  who 
is  purpofely  reprefented  as  an  idolater,  fled  before  the  aufpicious  fign 
of  orthodox  Chriftianity 90 . 

The  fentiments  of  a  judicious  ftranger,  wrho  has  impartially  con-  AHan  ccue« 
fidered  the  progrefs  of  civil  or  ecclefiaftical  difcord,  are  always  entitled 
to  our  notice  :  and  a  fhort  paflage  of  Ammianus,  who  ferved  in  the 
.armies,  and  ftudied  the  character,  of  Conftantius,  is  perhaps  of  more 

87  Sulpicius  Severus,  in  Hill.  Sacra,  1. 11.  crated  bifhop  of  Jerufalem,  by  the  immediate 
p.  401;,  406.  fucceflbr  of  Eufebius  of  Csefarea.  -  See  Til- 

88  -Cyril  (apud  Baron.  A.  D.  353.  N°26.)  lemont,  Mem.Ecclef.  torn.  viii.  p.  7]  5. 
exprefsly  obferves,  that  in  the  reign  of  Con-  89  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  how  far  the 
ftantine  the   crofs  had  been  found  in  the  ingenuity  of  Cyril  might  be  affifted  by  fome 
bowels  of  the  earth  ;  but  that  it  had  appeared,  natural  appearances  of  a  folar  halo, 
in  the  reign  of  Conftantius,  in  the  midft  of  90  Philoftorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  26.    He  is  fol- 
the  heavens.  This  oppofition  evidently  proves,  lowed  by  the  author  of  the  Alexandrian  Chro. 
that  Cyril  was  ignorant  of  the  ftupendous  mi-  nicle,  by  Cedrenus,  and  by  Nicephorus  (See 
rack  to  which  the  con verfion  of  Con ftan tine  Gothofred.  Differt.  p.  188.).    They  could 
is  attributed  ;  and  this  ignorance  is  the  more  not  refufe  a  miracle,  even  from  the  hand  of 
/urprifing,  fince  it  was  no  more  than  twelve  an  enemy, 
jears  after  his  death  that  Cyril  was  confe- 

Yol.  II.  M  m  value 
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CHAP,   value  than  many  pages  of  theological  inve&ives.    "  The  ChrifUan 

*— — v  '  "  religion,  which,  in  itfelf,"  fays  that  moderate  hiftorian,  "  is  plain 

"  and  fimple,  he  confounded  by  the  dotage  of  fuperftition.  Inftead 
"  of  reconciling  the  parties  by  the  weight  of  his  authority,  he 
"  cherifhed  and  propagated,  by  verbal  difputes,  the  differences  which 
"  his  vain  curiofity  had  excited.  The  highways  were  covered  with 
"  troops  of  bifhops,  galloping  from  every  fide  to  the  alTemblies,. 
"  which  they  call  fynods ;  and  while  they  laboured  to  reduce  the 
"  whole  feet  to  their  own  particular  opinions,  the  public  eftablifh- 
"  ment  of  the  ports  was  almoft  ruined  by  their  hafty  and  repeated 
"  journies9'."  Our  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
tranfactions  of  the  reign  of  Conftantius,  would  furnifh  an  ample 
commentary  on  this  remarkable  paffage;  which  juftifies  the  rational 
apprehenfions  of  Athanafius,  that  the  reftlefs  activity  of  the  clergy, 
who  wandered  round  the  empire  in  fearch  of  the.  true  faith,  would 
excite  the  contempt  and  laughter  of  the  unbelieving  world  92.  As 
foon  as  the  emperor  was  relieved  from  the  terrors  of  the  civil  war,  he 
devoted  the  leifure  of  his  winter-quarters  at  Aries,  Milan,  Sirmium, 
and  Conftantinople,  to  the  amufement  or  toils  of  controverfy :  the 
fword  of  the  magiftrate,  and  even  of  the  tyrant,  was  unfheathed, 
to  enforce  the  reafons  of  the  theologian;  and  as  he  oppofed  the  or- 
thodox faith  of  Nice,  it  is  readily  confelfed  that  his  incapacity  and 
ignorance  were  equal  to  his  prefumption 93.  The  eunuchs,  the  wo- 
men, and  the  bifhops,  who  governed  the  vain  and  feeble  mind  of 
the  emperor,  had  infpired  him  with  an  infuperable  diflike  to  the 

91  So  curious  a  paflage  wc'l  deferves  to  be  ad  fuum  ttahere  conantur  (Valcfius  reads  *»' 

tranferibed.    Chriftianam  religionem  abfo-  naiur)   rei  vehicularis   concideret  nervos, 

lutam  et  fimplicem,  anili  fuperftitione  con-  Ammianus,  xxi.  16, 
fundens  ;  in  qua  fcrutanda  perplexius,  quam       »z  Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  870. 
coroponenda  gravius  excitaret  difcidia  plu-       w  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  35— 4".    Sozomen,  1, 

rima;   qua;  progre/Ta  fufius  aluit  concerta-  iv.  c.  12—30.    Theodoret,  1.  ii.  c.  i3 — 32. 

tione  verborum,  ut  catervis  antiquum  juraen-  Philoftorg.  L  iy.  c.4 — 12.  1.  v.x.  1—4.  1.  *i. 

lis  publicis  ultro  citroque  difcurrentibus,  per  c.  I — 5.. 
fynodos  (quas  appellant)  dum  ritum.  oronem 

Homooulion  j- 
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Homooufion ;  but  his  timid  confcience  was  alarmed  by  the  impiety  c  p« 
of  iEtius.  The  guilt  of  that  atheift.was  aggravated  by  the  fufpicious  * — ^ 
favour  of  the  unfortunate  Gallus  ;  and  even  the  deaths  of  the  Impe- 
rial minifters,  who  had  been  mafTacred  at  Antioch,  were  imputed  to 
the  fuggeftions  of  that  dangerous  fophift.  The  mind  of  Conftan- 
tius,  which  could  neither  be  moderated  by  reafon,  nor  fixed  by  faith, 
was  blindly  impelled  to  either  fide  of  the  dark  and  empty  abyfs,  by 
his  horror  of  the  oppofite  extreme:  he  alternately  embraced  and 
condemned  the  fentiments,  he  fucceffively  banifhed  and  recalled  the 
leaders,  of  the  Arian  and  Semi-Arian  factions  9\  During  the  feafon 
of  public  bufinefs  or  feftivity,  he  employed  whole  days,  and  even 
nights,  in  felecting  the  words,  and  weighing  the  fyllables,  which 
compofed  his -fluctuating  creeds.  The  fubject  of  his  meditations  ftill 
purfued  and  occupied  his  flumbers  ;  the  incoherent  dreams  of  the 
emperor  were  received  as  celeftial  vifions  ;  and  he  accepted  with  com- 
placency the  lofty  title  of  bifhop  of  bifhops,  from  thofe  ecclefiaflics 
who  forgot  the  intereft  of  their  order  for  the  gratification  of  their 
paflions.  The  defign  of  eftablifhing  an  uniformity  of  doctrine,  which 
had  engaged  him  to  convene  fo  many  fynods  in  Gaul, Italy,  Ulyri cum, 
and  Afia,  was  repeatedly  baffled  by  his  own  levity,  by  the  divifions 
of  the  Arians,  and  by  the  refiftance  of  the  catholics  ;  and  he  refolved, 
as  the  laft  and  decifive  effort,  imperioufly  to  dictate  the  decrees  of  a 
general  council.  The  deflructive  earthquake  of  Nicomedia,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  a  convenient  place,  and  perhaps  fome  fecret  mo- 
tives of  policy,  produced  an  alteration  in  the  fummons.  The  bifhops 
of  the  Eaft  were  directed  to  meet  at  Seleucia,  in  Ifauria ;  while  thofe 
of  the  Weft  held  their  deliberations  at  Rimini,  on  the  coaft  of  the 

9+  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  23.    Athanaf.  torn.  The  very  titles  of  thefe  treatifes  infpire  zeal 

i.  p.  831.  Tillemont  (Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  vii.  and  terror;  "  Moriendum  pro  Dei  Filio." 

p.  947.)  has  collected  feveral  inftances  of  "  De  Regibus  Apoftaticis."   "  De  non  con- 

the  haughty  fanaticifm  of  Conftantius  from  **  veniendo  cum  Haeretico."     "  De  non 

the  detached  treatifes  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari.  "  parcendo  in  Deum  delinquentibus."  . 

M  m  2  Hadriatic  ; 
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tures of  A- 
thanafius. 


Hatlriatic  ;  and,  inflead  of  two  or  three  deputies  from  each  province^ 
the  whole  epifcopal  body  was  ordered  to  march.  The  Eaftern  coun- 
cil, after  confuming  four  days  in  fierce  and  unavailing  debate,  feparated 
without  any  definitive  conclufion.  The  council  of  the  Weft  was  pro- 
tracted till  the  feventh  month.  Taurus,  the  Praetorian  prasfedt,  wras  in— 
ftrudted  not  to  difmifs  the  prelates  till  they  fhould  all  be  united  in  the 
fame  opinion  ;  and  his  efforts  were  fupported  by  a  power  of  banifning 
fifteen  of  the  moft  refractory,  and  a  promife  of  the  confulfhip  if  he 
atchieved  fo  difficult  an  adventure.  His  prayers  and  threats,  the 
authority  of  the  fovereign,  the  fophifhry  of  Valens  and  Urfacius,  the 
diftrefs  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  the  tedious  melancholy  of  a  hopelefs 
exile,  at  length  extorted  the  reluctant  confent  of  the  bifhops  of  Rimini. 
The  deputies  of  the  Eaft  and  of  the  Weft  attended  the  emperor  in  the 
palace  of  Conftantinople,  and  he  enjoyed  the  fatisfaction  of  impofing 
on  the  world  a  profeflion  of  faith  which  eftabifhed  the  likenefs, 
without  expreffing  the  covfubjlantiality,  of  the  Son  of  God  89.  But  the 
triumph  of  Arianifm  had  been  preceded  by  the  removal  of  the 
orthodox  clergy,  whom  it  was  impoflible  either  to  intimidate  or  to 
corrupt ;  and  the  reign  of  Conftantius  was  difgraced  by  the  unjufo 
and  ineffectual  persecution  of  the  great  Athanafius. 

We  have  feldom  an  opportunity  of  obferving,  either  in  active  or 
fpeculative  life,  what  effect  may  be  produced,  or  what  obftacles  maw 
be  furmounted,  by  the  force  of  a  fingle  mind,  when  it  is  inflexibly 
applied  to  the  purfuit  of  a  fingle  object.  The  immortal  name  of 
Athanafius  90  will  never  be  feparated  from-'the  Catholic  doctrine  of 

the- 


*s  Sulp.  Sever.  Hift.  Sacra,  X.  ii.  p.  418 
—430.  The  Greek  hiftorians  were  very  ig- 
norant of  the  affairs  of  the  Weft. 

90  V/e  may  regret  that  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen  compofed  a  panegyric  inftead  of  a  life 
of  Athanafius  ;  but  we  fhould  enjoy  and  im- 
prove the  advantage  of  drawing  our  mcft 


authentic  materials  from  the  rich  fund  of  his 
own  epiftles  and  apologies  (torn.  i.  p.  670  — 
951.).  I  fhall  not  imitate  the  example  of 
Socrates  (1.  ii.  c.  1.),  who  pubiifhed  the  firft 
edition  of  his  hiftory  without  giving  himfelf 
the  trouble  to  confult  the  writings  of  Atha- 
nafius.   Yet  even  Socrates,  the  more  curiou* 

Sozonien,. 
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the  Trinity,  to  whofe  defence  he  confecrated  every  moment  and   c  **^A  p* 
every  faculty  of  his  being.    Educated  in  the  family  of  Alexander,  <—  -w-  -» 
!ie  had  vigoroufly  oppofed  the  early  progrefs  of  the  Arian  herefy : 
he  exercifed  the  important  functions  of  fecretary  under  the  aged  pre- 
late; and  the  fathers  of  the  Nicene  council  beheld  with  furprife  and 
refpect,  the  rifing  virtues  of  the  young  deacon.     In  a  time  of 
public  danger,  the  dull  claims  of  age  and  of  rank  are  fometimes  fu- 
perfeded  ;  and  within  five  months  after  his  return  from  Nice,  the 
deacon  Athanafius  was  feated  on  the  archiepifcopal  throne  of  Egypt. 
He  filled  that  eminent  ftation  above  forty-fix  years,  and  his  long  a.  D.  326— 
adminiftration  was  fpent  in  a  perpetual  combat  againft  the  powers  of  373" 
Arianifm.    Five  times  was  Athanafius  expelled  from  his  throne ; . 
twenty  years  he  paffed  as  an  exile  or  a  fugitive ;  and  almoft  every 
province  of  the  Roman  empire  was  fuccefTively  witnefs  to  his  merit, 
and  his  fufFerings  in  the  caufe  of  the  Homooufion,  which  he  con- 
fidered  as  the  fole  pleafure  and  bufmefs,  as  the  duty,  and  as  the  glory, 
of  his  life.     Amidft  the  ftorms  of  perfecution,  the  archbifhop  of 
Alexandria  was  patient  of  labour,  jealous  of  fame,  carelefs  of  fafetyj 
and  although  his  mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  fanaticifm, 
Athanafius  difplayed  a  fuperiority  of  character  and  abilities,  which 
would  have  qualified  him,  far  better  than  the  degenerate  fons  of 
Conftantine,  for  the  government  of  a  great  monarchy.    His  learning 
was  much  lefs  profound  and  extenlive  than  that  of  Eufebius  of 
Casfarea,  and  his  rude  eloquence  could  not  be  compared  with  the 
polifhed  oratory  of  Gregory  or  Bafil ;  but  whenever  the  primate  of 
Egypt  was  called  upon  to  juftify  his  fentiments  or  his  conduct,  his 
unpremeditated  ftyle,  either  of  fpeaking  or  writing,  was  clear,  for- 
cible, and  perfuafive.    He  has  always  been  revered  in  the  orthodox 

Sozomcn,  and  the  learned  Theodoret,  con-  Iemont  (tom.  viii.)  and  of  the  Benedictine 
neft  thelife  of  Athanafius  with  the  feries  of  editors,  has  collected  every  fact,  and  exa- 
ecclefialtical  hiftory.    The  diligence  of  Til-    mined  every  difficulty. 

fchool, . 
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CXXIA  R  ic'100^>  as  one  °^  tlie  mo^-  accurate  matters  of  the  Chriftian  theology  i 
V— v — ^  and  lie  was  fuppofed  to  poflefs  two  profane  fciences,  lefs  adapted  to 
the  epifcopal  character ;  the  knowledge  of  jurifprudence9*,  and  that 
of  divination91.  Some  fortunate  conjectures  of  future  events,  which 
impartial  reafoners  might  afcribe  to  the  experience  and  judgment  of 
Athanafms,  were  attributed  by  his  friends  to  heavenly  infpiration, 
and  imputed  by  his  enemies  to  infernal  magic. 

But  as  Athanafms  was  continually  engaged  with  the  prejudices 
and  paflions  of  every  order  of  men  from  the  monk  to  the  emperor, 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  his  firft  and  moll  important 
fcience.    He  preferved  a  diftinct  and  unbroken  view  of  a  fcene 
which  was  inceflantly  fhifting ;  and  never  failed  to  improve  thofe 
decifive  moments  which  are  irrecoverably  paft  before  they  are  per- 
ceived by  a  common  eye.    The  archbifhop  of  Alexandria  was  capa- 
ble of  diftinguifhing  how  far  he  might  boldly  command,  and  where 
he  muft  dextroufly  infinuate;  how  long  he  might  contend  with 
power,  and  when  he  muft  withdraw  from  perfecution  ;  and  while 
he  directed  the  thunders  of  the  church  againft  herefy  and  rebellion, 
he  could  aflume,  in  the  bofom  of  his  own  party,  the  flexible  and 
indulgent  temper  of  a  prudent  leader.    The  election  of  Athanafms 
has  not  efcaped  the  reproach  of  irregularity  and  precipitation93; 
but  the  propriety  of  his  behaviour  conciliated  the  affections  both  of 
the  clergy  and  of  the  people.    The  Alexandrians  were  impatient  to 

9'  Sulpicius  Severus   (Hift.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  fpeak  Latin)  "that  Athanafms  underftood  the 

p.  396.^  calls  him  a  lawyer,  a  jurifconfult.  language  of  the  crows. 

This  character  cannot  now  be  difcovered  ei-       *3  The  irregular  ordination  of  Athanafius 

ther  in  the  life  or  writings  of  Athanafius.  was  flightly  mentioned  in  the  councils  which 

92  Dicebatur  enim  fatidicarum  fortium  fi-  were  held  againft  him.    See  Philoftorg.  1.  ii. 

dem,   quaeve  augurales   portenderent  alites  c,  11,    and  Godefroy,   p.  71  :   but  it  can 

fcientiflime  callens  aliquoties  praedixiffe  fu-  fcarcely  be  fuppofed  that  the  afTembly  of  the 

tura.    Ammianus,  xv.  7.    A  prophecy,  or  bilhops  of  Egypt  would  folemnly  atteft  a 

rather  a  joke,  is  related  by  Sozomen  (1,  iv.  public  falfehood.    Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  726. 
,C.  JO.),  which  evidently  proves  (if  the  crows 

6  rife 
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rife  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  an  eloquent  and  liberal  paftor.  In  c  A  F. 
his  diftrefs  he  always  derived  fupport,  or  at  leaft  confolation,  from  «y—  -> 
the  faithful  attachment  of  his  parochial  clergy ;  and  the  hundred 
bifhops  of  Egypt  adhered,  with  unfhaken  zeal,  to  the  caufe  of 
Athanafms.  In  the  modeft  equipage,  which  pride  and  policy  would 
affect,  he  frequently  performed  the  epifcopal  vifitation  of  his  pro- 
vinces, from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  confines  of  ./Ethiopia ; 
familiarly  converfmg  with  the  meaneft  of  the  populace,  and  humbly 
faluting  the  faints  and  hermits  of  the  defer t 9+.  Nor  was  it  onlv 
in  ecclefiaftical  affemblies,  among  men  whofe  education  and  man- 
ners were  fimilar  to  his  own,  that  Athanafms  difplayed  the  afcend- 
ancy  of  his  genius.  He  appeared  with  eafy  and  refpectful  firmnefs 
in  the  courts  of  princes ;  and  in  the  various  turns  of  his  profpercus 
and  adverfe  fortune,  he  never  loft  the  confidence  of  his  friends,  or 
the  efteem  of  his  enemies. 

In  his  youth,  the  primate  of  Egypt  refifted  the  great  Conftantine,  Perfecutiori 
who  had  repeatedly  fignified  his  will,  that  Arius  fhould  be  reftored  nffiusjA.D. 
to  the  Catholic  communion  ss.  The  emperor  refpected,  and  might 
forgive,  this  inflexible  refolution;  and  the  faction  who  co^nlidcred 
Athanafius  as  their  moft  formidable  enemy,  were  conftrained  to 
dilTemble  their  hatred,  and  filently  to  prepare  an  indirect  and  dif- 
tant  afTault.  They  fcattcred  rumours  and  fufpicions,  rcprefented  the 
archbifhop  as  a  proud  and  oppreflive  tyrant,v  and  boldly  accufed  him 
of  violating  the  treaty  which  had  been  ratified  in  the  Nicene  coun- 

9+  See  the  Hiftory  of  the  Fathers  of  the  ing,  but  requeued  in  writing,  «ai  tcy^efttt 

Defert,  publimed  by  Rofweide  :  and  Tille-  ^  vytO%,  pg«$t.i  or,  -dm.    His  letters  gra- 

mont  Mem.  Ecclef.  tom.  vii.,  in  the  lives  dually  afiumed  a  menacing  tone;  but  while 

rf  Antony,  Pachomius,  Sec.  Athanafius  him-  he  required  that  the  entrance  of  the  church 

felf,  who  did  not  difdain  to  compole  the  life  fhould  be  open  to  all,  he  avoided  the  odious 

of  his  friend  Antony,  has  carefully  obferved  name  of  Arius.    Athanafius,  like  a  fkilrul 

how  often  the  holy  monk  deplored  and  pro-  politician,  has  accurately  marked  thefe  dif- 

phefied  the  mifchiefs  of  the  Arian  Herefy.  tinclions  (tom.  i.  p.  788),  which  allowed  him 

Athanaf.  tom.  ii.  p.  492.  498,  &c.  fome  fcope  for  excuie  and  delay. 

*s  Atfirlt  Conftantine  threate-ned  in  /peak- 
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CHAP.  Xii}  with  the  fchifmatic  followers  of  Meletius 96.    Athanafms  had 

u. — v  >   openly  difapproved  that  ignominious  peace,  and  the  emperor  was 

difpofed  to  believe,  that  he  had  abufed  his  ecclefiaftical  and  civil 
power,  to  perfecute  thofe  odious  fe&aries;  that  he  had  facrilegioully 
broken  a  chalice  in  one  of  their  churches  of  Maraeotis ;  that  he  had 
whipped  or  imprifoned  fix  of  their  bifhops  ;  and  that  Arfenius,  a 
feventh  bifhop  of  the  fame  party,  had  been  murdered,  or  at  leaft 
mutilated,  by  the  cruel  hand  of  the  primate  97.  Thefe  charges, 
which  affected  his  honour  and  his  life,  were  referred  by  Conftantine 
to  his  brother  Dalmatius  the  Cenfor,  who  refided  at  Antioch ;  the 
fynods  of  Casfarea  and  Tyre  were  fuccemvely  convened  ;  and 
the  bifhops  of  the  Eaft  were  inftructed  to  judge  the  caufe  of 
Athanafms,  before  they  proceeded  to  confecrate  the  new  church 
of  the  Rcfurre&ion  at  Jerufalem.  The  primate  might  be  con- 
fcious  of  his  innocence ;  but  he  was  fenfible,  that  the  fame  impla- 
cable fpirit  which  had  dictated  the  accufation,  would  direct  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  pronounce  the  fentence.  He  prudently  declined  the 
tribunal  of  his  enemies,  defpifed  the  fummons  of  the  fynod  of  Caz- 
farea ;  and,  after  a  long  and  artful  delay,  fubmitted  to  the  peremp- 
tory commands  of  the  emperor,  who  threatened  to  punifh  his  cri- 
minal difobedience  if  he  refufed  to  appear  in  the  council  of  Tyre  v8. 
A.  D.  335.  Before  Athanafms,  at  the  head  of  fifty  Egyptian  prelates,  failed 
from  Alexandria,  he  had  wifely  fecured  the  alliance  of  the  Meletians ; 

96  The  Meletians  in  Egypt,  like  the  Do-  nafius  himfelf,  fo  copious  on  the  fubjeft  of 
natifts  in  Africa,  were  produced  by  an  epif-  Arfenius  and  the  chalice,  leaves  this  grave 
copal  quarrel  which  arofe  from  the  perfecu-    accufation  without  a  reply. 

tion.    I  have  not  leifure  to  purfue  the  ob-  0%   Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  788.  SocraJcs, 

fcure  controverfy,  which  feems  to  have  been  1.  i.  c.  28.    Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  25.  The 

mifreprefented  by  the  partiality  of  Athana-  emperor,   in   his    Epiftle   of  Convocation 

fius,  and  the  ignorance  of  Epiphanius.    See  (Eufeb.  in  Vit.  Conftant.   I.  rv.  c.  42. )» 

Mofheim's  General  Hiftory  of  the  Church,  feems  to  prejudge    fome  members   of  the 

vol.  i.  p.  201.  clergy,  and  it  was  more  than  probable  that 

97  The  treatment  of  the  fix  bifhops  is  fpe-  the  fynod  would  apply  thofe  reproaches  to 
jcified  by  Sozomen  (1.  ii.  c.  25.) ;  but  Atha-  Athanafms. 

and 
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-and  Arfenius  himfelf,  his  imaginary  vidim,  and  his  fecret  friend,   c  P- 

was  privately  concealed  in  his  train.    The  fynod  of  Tyre  was  con-  < — -*  > 

ducted  by  Eufebius  of  Caefarea,  with  more  pa/lion,  and  with  lefs  art, 
than  his  learning  and  experience  might  promrfe  j  his  numerous  fac- 
tion repeated  the  names  of  homicide  and  tyrant ;  and  their  clamours 
were  encouraged  by  the  feeming  patience  of  Athanafms ;  who  ex- 
pected the  decifive  moment  to  produce  Arfenius  alive  and  unhurt 
in  the  midft  of  the  affembly.  The  nature  of  the  other  charges  did 
not  admit  of  fuch  clear  and  fatisfactory  replies  ;  yet  the  archbilhop 
was  able  to  prove,  that,  in  the  village,  where  he  was  accufed  of 
breaking  a  confecrated  chalice,  neither  church  nor  altar  nor  chalice 
could  really  exift.  The  Arians,  who  had  fecretly  determined  the  guilt 
and  condemnation  of  their  enemy,  attempted,  however,  to  difguife  their 
injuftice  by  the  imitation  of  judicial  forms  :  the  fynod  appointed  an 
epifcopal  commiflion  of  fix  delegates  to  collect  evidence  on  the  fpot ;  and 
this  meafure,  which  was  vigoroufly  oppofed  by  the  Egyptian  bifhops, 
opened  new  fcenes  of  violence  and  perjury".  After  the  return  of 
.the  deputies  from  Alexandria,  the  majority  of  the  council  pronounced 
the  final  fentence  of  degradation  and  exile  againft  the  primate  of 
Egypt.  The  decree,  exprefled  in  the  fierceft  language  of  malice  and 
revenge,  was  communicated  to  the  emperor  and  the  catholic  church ; 
and  the  bifhops  immediately  refumed  a  mild  and  devout  afpect,  fuch 
as  became  their  holy  pilgrimage  to  the  Sepulchre  of  Chrift  ,0°. 

But  the  injuftice  of  thefe  ecclefiaftical  judges  had  not  been  coun-  Hisfirft 

exile! 

tenanced  by  the  fubmimon,  or  even  by  the  prefence,  of  Athanafms.  A.  D.  336. 
He  refolved  to  make  a  bold  and  dangerous  experiment,  whether  the 
throne  was  inaccceffible  to  the  voice  of  truth ;  and  before  the  final 

99  See,  in  particular,  the  fecond  Apology  confidence,  if  he  appeared  lefs  innocent,  and 

of  Athanafms  (torn.  i.  p.  763-808.),  and  his  enemies  lefs  abfurd. 
his  Epiftles  to  the  Monks  (p.  808- 8'6.\       100  Eufebius  in  Yit.  Con/hntin.  1.  iv. 

They  are  juftified  by  original  and  authentic  c.  41  —  47. 
documents ;   but  they  would  infpire  more 
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fentence  could  be  pronounced  at  Tyre,  the  intrepid  primate  threw 
himfelf  into  a  bark,  which  was  ready  to  hoift  fail  for  the  Imperial 
city.  The  requeft  of  a  formal  audience  might  have  been  oppofed 
or  eluded ;  but  Athanafius  concealed  his  arrival ;  watched  the  moment 
of  Conftantine's  return  from  an  adjacent  villa,  and  boldly  encountered 
his  angry  fovereign  as  he  patted  on  horfeback  through  the  principal 
ftreet  of  Constantinople.  So  ftrange  an  apparition  excited  his  furprife 
and  indignation ;  and  the  guards  were  ordered  to  remove  the  importu- 
nate fuitor  ;  but  his  refentment  was  fubdued  by  involuntary  refpecl: ; 
and  the  haughty  fpirit  of  the  emperor  was  awed  by  the  courage  and 
eloquence  of  a  bifhop,  who  implored  his  juftice  and  awakened  his 
confcience  ,0\  Conftantine  liftened  to  the  complaints  of  Athanafius 
with  impartial  and  even  gracious  attention  ;  the  members  of  the 
fynod  of  Tyre  were  fummoned  to  juftify  their  proceedings  ;  and  the 
arts  of  the  Eufebian  faction  would  have  been  confounded;  if  they 
had  not  aggravated  the  guilt  of  the  primate  by  the  dexterous  fuppo- 
fition  of  an  unpardonable  offence ;  a  criminal  defign  to  intercept  and 
detain  the  corn-fleet  of  Alexandria,  which  fupplied  the  fubfiftence  of 
the  new  capital  l01.  The  emperor  was  fatisfied  that  the  peace  of 
Egypt  would  be  fecured  by  the  abfence  of  a  popular  leader  j  but  he 
refufed  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  the  archiepifcopal  throne  ;  and  the 
fentence,  which,  after  long  hefitation,  he  pronounced,  was  that  of  a 
jealous  oftracifm,  rather  than  of  an  ignominious  exile.  In  the 
remote  province  of  Gaul,  but  in  the  hofpitable  court  of  Treves,,. 

101  Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  804.  In  a  church  philcfopher,  enjoyed  MsTriendihip,  and  pro- 
dedicated  to  St.  Athanafius,  this  iituation'  vcked  the  refentment  of  Ablavius,  his  Pre- 
would  afford  a  better  fubjeft  for  a  picture,  tcrir.n  prxfe£t.  The  corn  fleet  was  detained 
than  moft  cf  the  ftories  of  miracles  and  for  want  of  a  fouth  wind  :  the  people  of  Con- 
martyrdoms,  ftantinople  were  difccnter.ted ;  and  Sopater ' 

102  Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  729.  Eunr.piushas  was  beheaded  on  a  charge  that  he  had  bcund 
related  (in  Vit.  Sophift.  p.  36,  37.  edit,  the  winds  by  the  power  cf  magic.  Suidas 
Commelin)  a  ftrange  example  of  the  cruelty  adds,  that  Conftantine  wifhed  to  prove,  by 
and  credrJuy  of  Conftantine  on  a  f  milar  oc-  this  execution,  that  he  had  abfolutely  re- 
caficr..     The  eloquent  Scpater,    a  Syrian  r.cunced  the  fuperftkicn  ©f  the  Gentiles. 

S  Athanafius 
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Athanafius  pafled  about  twenty-eight  months.  The  death  of  the  c  *J  A  P. 
emperor  changed  the  face  of  public  affairs;  and,  amidft  the  general  '  ' 

and  reftora- 

indulgence  of  a  young  reign,  the  primate  was  reftored  to  his  country  tion,  A.D. 
by  an  honourable  edict  of  the  younger  Conftantine,  who  exprefTed  333' 
a  deep  fenfe  of  the  innocence  and  merit  of  his  venerable  gueft  ,0\ 

The  death  of  that  prince  expofed  Athanafius  to  a  fecond  perfecu-  His  fecond 
tion ;  and  the  feeble  Conftantius,  the  fovereign  of  the  Eaft,  foon  e*£f'  A' 
became  the  fecret  accomplice  of  the  Eufebians.  Ninety  bifhops  of 
that  feci:  or  faction  aflembled  at  Antioch,  under  the  fpecious  pretence 
of  dedicating  the  cathedral.  They  compofed  an  ambiguous  creed* 
which  is  faintly  tinged  with  the  colours  of  Semi-Arianifm,  and 
twenty-five  canons,  which  (till  regulate  the  difcipline  of  the  ortho- 
dox Greeks  ,0\  It  was  decided,  with  fome  appearance  of  equity, 
that  a  bifhop,  deprived  by  a  fynod,  Ihould  not  refume  his  epifcopal 
functions,  till  he  had  been  abfolved  by  the  judgment  of  an  equal 
fynod  ;  the  law  was  immediately  applied  to  the  cafe  of  Athanafius  j 
the  council  of  Antioch  pronounced,  or  rather  confirmed,  his  degrada- 
tion :  a  ftranger  named  Gregory,  was  feated  on  his  throne  ;  and  Phila- 
grius  '°5,  the  prsefect  of  Egypt,  was  inftructed  to  fupport  the  new  primate 
with  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  province.  OpprefTed  by  the 
confpiracy  of  the  Afiatic  prelates,  Athanafius  withdrew  from  Alex- 
andria, and  pa(Ted  three  years  106  as  an  exile  and  a  fuppliant  on  the 

holy 

103  In  his   return  he  faw   Conftantius    and  refpeft.    He  reckons  ninety-feven  bi- 
twice,   at  Viminiacum  and  at  Casfarea  in  lhops. 

Cappadocia.    (Athanaf.   torn.  i.  p.  676.)       105  This  magiftrate,  fo  odious  to  Athana- 
Tillemont  fuppofes  that  Conftantine  intro-    fius,  is  praifed  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  torn, 
duced  him  to  the  meeting  of  the  three  royal    i.  Orat.  xxi.  p.  390,  391. 
brothers  in  Pannonia.     (Memoires  Ecclef.      Saepe  premente  Deo  fert  Deus  alter  opem. 
torn.  viii.  p.  69.)  For  the  credit  of  human  nature,  I  am  always 

104  See  Beveridge  Panded.  torn.  i.  p.  pleafed  to  difcover  fome  good  qualities  in 
429  — 452.,  and  torn.  ii.  Annotation,  p.  182.  thofe  men  whom  party  has  reprefented  as 
Tillemont  Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  vi.  p.  310—    tyrants  and  monfters. 

324.  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  has  mentioned  ,w6  The  chronological  difficulties  which 
this  fynod  of  Antioch  with  too  much  favour   perplex  the  refidence  of  Athanafius  at  Rome, 
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C  xxi  P"  thi'efhold  °f  tne  Vatican107.    By  the  affiduous  ftudy  of  the 

v— — *  Latin  language,  he  foon,  qualified  himfelf  to  negociate  with  the 
weftern  clergy ;  his  decent  flattery  fwayed  and  directed  the  haughty 
Julius  :  the  Roman  Pontiff  was  periuaded  to  confider  his  appeal  as  the 
peculiar  intereft  of  the  Apoftolic  fee ;  and  his  innocence  was  unani- 
moufly  declared  in  a  council  of  fifty  bifhops  of  Italy.    At  the  end  of 
three  years,  the  primate  was  fummoned  to  the  court  of  Milan  by  the 
emperor  Conftans,  who,  in  the  indulgence  of  unlawful  pleafures, 
ftill  profeffed  a  lively  regard  for  the  orthodox  faith.    The  caufe  of 
truth  and  jiiftice  was  promoted  by  the  influence  of  gold  ,08,  and  the 
minifters  of  Conftans  adv-ifed  their  fovereign  to  require  the  convoca- 
tion of  an  ecclefiaftical  aflembly,  which  might  act  as  the  reprefent- 
AuD. .346.    atives  of  the  Catholic  church.    Ninety-four  bifhops  of  the  Weft, 
feventy-fix  bifhops  of  the  Eaft,  encountered  each  other  at  Sardica, 
on  the  verge  of  the  two  empires,  but  in  the  dominions  of  the  pro- 
tector of  Athanafms.    Their  debates  foon  degenerated  into  hoftile 
altercations ;    the  Afiatics,  apprehenfive  for.  their  perfonal  fafety, 
retired  to  Philippopolis  in  Thrace ;  and  the  rival  fynods  reciprocally 
hurled  their  fpiritual  thunders  againft  their  enemies,  whom  they 
pioufly  condemned-  as  the  enemies  of  the  true  God.    Their  decrees 

are  ftrenuoufly  agitated  by  Valefuis  (Obfer-  piebat  Romam-  coofugilTe,  majeftatemque 

vat.  ad  Calcem,  torn.  ii.    Hill.  Ecclef.  1.  i.  pontificis  comiter  coluifl'e,  eoque  paclo  op- 

c.   1  —  5.)   and   Tillemont   (Mem.  Ecclef.  preffis  per  pontificem  et  epifcopos  Latinos 

torn.  viii.  p.  674,  &c).     I  have  followed  praevaluifle,  atque  orthodoxiam  in  conciliis  , 

the  fimple  hypothecs  of  Valefius,  who  allows  ftabilivifle.   Earn  ob  caufam  Athanafms,  non 

only  one  journey,  after  the  in tru  "on  of  G re-  fine  comitatu,  Romam  petiit,  plurefque  annos 

gory.  ibi  haefit. 

107  I  cannot  forbear  tranfcribing  a  judi-       ,0*  Philoftorgius,  1.  iii.   c.  12.     If  any 

cious  obfervation  of  Wetftein  (Prolegomen.  corruption  was  ufed  to  promote  the  intereft 

N.  T.  p.  19  ):  Si  tamen  Hiftoriam  Eccle-  of  religion »  an  advocate  of  Athanafms  might 

Jiafticam  velimus  confulere,  patebit  jam  inde  juftify  or  excufe  this  queftionable  conduct, 

f     a  feculo  quarto,  cum,  ortis  controverfiis,  ec-  by  the  example  of  Cato  and  Sidney  ;  the 

clefiae  Graccia?  doclores  in  duas  partes  fcinde-  former  of  whom  is  /aid  to  have  given,  and 

rentur,  ingenio,  eloquentia,  numero,  taatum  the  latter  to  have  received,  a  bribe,  in  the 

con  sequales,  earn  partem  quae  vincere  cu- -  caufe  of  liberty. 

were. 
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were  publifhed  and  ratified  in  their  refpective  provinces  ;  and  Atha-  CHAP. 

XXI. 

nafius,  who  in  the  Weft  was  revered  as  a  faint,  was  expofed  as  a  '  *  ' 

criminal  to  the  abhorrence  of  the  Eaft  l°9.  The  council  of  Sardica 
reveals  the  firft  fymptoms  of  dilcord  and  fchifm  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  which  were  feparated  by  the  accidental  difference 
of  faith,  and  the  permanent  diftinction  of  language. 

During  his  fecond  exile  in  the  Weft,  Athanafius  was  frequently  and  reftora- ■ 
admitted  to  the  Imperial  prefence;  at  Capua,  Lodi,  Milan,  Verona,  349. 
Padua,  Aquileia,  and  Treves.  The  bilhop  of  the  diocefe  ufually 
aflifted  at  thefe  interviews  ;  the  mafter  of  the  offices  flood  before  the 
veil  or  curtain  of  the  facred  apartment ;  and  the  uniform  moderation 
of  the  primate  might  be  attefted  by  thefe  refpectable  witnefTes,  to 
whofe  evidence  he  folemnly  appeals  "°.  Prudence  would  undoubt- 
edly fuggeft  the  mild  . and  refpectful  tone  that  became  a  fubject  and  a 
bifhop.  In  thefe  familiar  conferences,  with  the  fovereign  of  the 
Weft,  Athanafius  might  lament  the  error  of  Conftantius  ;  but  he 
boldly  arraigned  the  guilt  of  his  eunuchs  and  his  Arian  prelates ; 
deplored  the  diftrefs.and  danger  of  the  Catholic  church;  and  excited 
Conftans  to  emulate  the  zeal  and  glory  of  his  father.  The  emperor 
declared  his  refolution  of  employing  the  troops  and  treafures  of 
Europe  in  the  orthodox  caufe  ;  and  fignified, .  by  a  concife  and  per- 
emptory epiftle  to  his  brother  Conftantius,  that  unlefs  he  confented 
to  the  immediate  reftoration  of  Athanafius,  he  himfelf,  with  a  fleet 
and  army,  would  feat  the  archbifhop  on  the  throne  of  Alexandria  "'. 

But 

»**-The  Canon,  which  allows  appeals  to    tives  againft  Conftantius  (fee  the  Epiftle  to 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  has  almoft  railed  the    the  Monks^i,    at  the  fame  time   that  he 
council  of  Sardica  to  the  dignity  of  a  general    allured  him  of  his  profound  refpedt,  we  might 
council  ;  and  its  adts  have  been  ignorantly    diftruft  the  profefDons  of  the  archbifhop.  . 
or  artfully  confounded  with  thofe  of  the  Ni-    Tom.  i.  p.  677. 

cene  fynod.  See  Tillemont,  torn.  viii.  p.  1,1  Notwithstanding  the  difcreet  filence  of 
689,  and  Geddes's  Tra&s,  vol.  ii.  p.  419 —  Athanafius,  and  the  manifeft  forgery  of  a 
460.  letter  inferted  by  Socrates,  thefe  menaces 

',0  As  Athanafius  difperfcd  fecret  invec-    are  proved  by  the  unquestionable  evidence-of  . 

Lucifer 
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CHAP.   gut  this  religious  war,  fo  horrible  to  nature,  was  prevented  by  the 

XXL  # 
'  — '  timely  compliance  of  Conftantius ;  and  the  emperor  of  the  Eaft 

condefcended  to  folicit  a  reconciliation  with  a  fubject  whom  he  had 
injured.  Athanafius  waited  with  decent  pride,  till  he  had  received  three 
fucceflive  epiftles  full  of  the  ftrongeft  affurances  of  the  protection,  the 
favour,  and  the  efteem  of  his  fovereign ;  who  invited  him  to  refume 
his  epifcopal  feat,  and  who  added  the  humiliating  precaution  of 
engaging  his  principal  minifters  to  atteft  the  fmcerity  of  his  inten- 
tions. They  were  manifefted  in  a  ftill  more  public  manner,  by  the 
ftrict  orders  which  were  difpatched  into  Egypt  to  recall  the  adherents 
of  Athanafius,  to  reftore  their  privileges, .  to  proclaim  their  inno- 
cence, and  to  eraze  from  the  public  regifters  the  illegal  proceedings 
which  had  been  obtained  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Eufebian 
faction.  After  every  fatisfaction  and  fecurity  had  been  given,  which 
juftice  or  even  delicacy  could  require,  the  primate  proceeded,  by  flow 
journeys,  through  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  Afia,  and  Syria;  and 
his  progrefs  was  marked  by  the  abject  homage  of  the  Oriental 
biihops,  who  excited  his  contempt  without  deceiving  his  penetra- 
tion "\  At  Antioch  he  faw  the  emperor  Conftantius;  fuftained, 
with  modeft  firmnefs,  the  embraces  and  proteftations  of  his  mafter, 
and  eluded  the  propofal  of  allowing  the  Arians  a  fmgle  church  at 
Alexandria,  by  claiming,  in  the  other  cities  of  the  empire,  a  fimilar 
toleration  for  his  own  party ;  a  reply  which  might  have  appeared 
juft  and  moderate  in  the  mouth  of  an  independent  prince.  The 
entrance  of  the  archbifhop  into  his  capital  was  a  triumphal  procef- 
fion ;  abfence  and  perfecution  had  endeared  him  to  the  Alexandrians ; 

Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and  even  of  Conftantius  Athanafius  himfelf,  are  of  fo  different  a  caft 

himfelf.    See  Tillemont,  torn.  viii.  p.  693.  from  each  other,  that  they  cannot  both  be 

1,1  I  have  always  entertained  fome  doubts  genuine.    The  one  fpeaks  the  language  of 

concerning  the  retractation  ofUrfacius  and  criminals  who  confefs  their  guilt  and  infamy ; 

Valens  (Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  776.).    Their  the  other  of  enemies,  who  folicit  on  equal 

•epiftles  to  Julius  bifhop  of  Rome,  and  to  terms  an  honourable  reconciliation. 

his 
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Bis  authority,  which  he  exercifed  with  rigour,  was  more  firmly   C  HA  P. 

eftablifhed  ;  and  his  feme  was  diffufed  from  iEthiopia  to  Britain,  over   1  r~ » 

the  whole  extent  of  the  Chriftian  world  113 . 

But  the  fubject  who  has  reduced  his  prince  to  the  necefiity  of  Refentment 

r  j  ofConflan- 

diflembling,  can  never  expect  a  fincere  and  laiting  forgiveneis  ;  and  tius,  A.  D. 
the  tragic  fate  of  Conftans  foon  deprived  Athanafms  of  a  powerful  35  ' 
and  generous  protector.  The  civil  war  between  the  afTaffin  and  the 
only  furviving  brother  of  Conftans,  which  afflicted  the  empire  above 
three  years,  fecured  an  interval  of  repofe  to  the  Catholic  church  ; : 
and  the  two  contending  parties  were  defirous  to  conciliate  the 
friendihip  of  a  bifhop,  who,  by  the  weight  of  his  perfonal  autho- 
rity, might  determine  the  fluctuating  refolutions  of  an  important 
province.  He  gave  audience  to  the  ambafladors  of  the  tyrant,  with 
whom  he  was  afterwards  accufed  of  holding  a  fecret  correfpond- 
ence"4;  and  the  emperor  Conftantius  repeatedly  aflured  his  deareft 
father,  the  moll  reverend  Athanafms,  that,  notwithftanding  the  ma- 
licious rumours  which  were  circulated  by  their  common  enemies,  he 
had  inherited  the  fentiments,  as  well  as  the  throne,  of  his  deceafed 
brother"5.  Gratitude  and  humanity  would  have  difpofed  the  pri- 
mate of  Egypt  to  deplore  the  untimely  fate  of  Conftans  ;  and  to 
abhor  the  guilt  of  Magnentius  ;  but  as  he  clearly  underftood  that  the  . 
apprehenfions  of  Conftantius  were  his  only  fafeguard,  the  fervour 
of  his  prayers  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  righteous  caufe  might  perhaps  be 
fomewhat  abated.  The  ruin  of  Athanafms  was  no  longer  contrived 
by  the  obfcure  malice  of  a  few  bigotted  or  angry  bifhops,  who 

113  The  circumltances  of  his  fecond  return  folemn  alTertions,   and  lpecious  arguments, 

may  be  collected  from  Athanafius  himfelf,  He  admits  that  letters  had  been  forged  in 

torn.  i.  p.  769  and  S22.  84.3.    Socrates,  1.  his  name,  but  he requefts  that  his  own  i'ecre- 

ii.  c.  18.    Sczomen,  1.  iii.  c.  19.    Theo-  taries,  and  thofe  of  the  tyrant,  may  be  ex- 

doret,  1.  ii.  c.  11,  12.    Philoflorgius,  1.  iii.  amincd,   whether   thofe   letters   had  been 

c  12.  written  by  the  former  or  received  by  the 

ll+  Athananus  (torn.  i.  p.  677,  678.)  de-  latter, 
fends  his  innocence  by  pathetic  complaints,       1,5  Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  825  —  844. 

abufed  ! 
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CHAP,   abufed  the  authority  of  a  credulous  monarch.    The  monarch  himfelf 

'  *   •      avowed  the  refolution,  which  he  had  fo  long  fupprefled,  of  avenging 

his  private  injuries"6;  and  the  firft  winter  after  his  victory,  which 
lie  pafTed  at  Aries,  was  employed  againft  an  enemy  more  odious  to 
him  than  the  vanquished  tyrant  of  Gaul. 
Councils  of       if  tiie  emperor  had  capricioufly  decreed  the  death  of  the  moft  emi- 

\rles  and  1  4  ' 

Milan,  A.  D.  nent  and  virtuous  citizen  of  the  republic,  the  cruel  order  would  have 
been  executed  without  hefitation,  by  the  minifters  of  open  violence  or 
of  fpecious  injuftice.  The  caution,  the  delay,  the  difficulty  with  which 
lie  proceeded  in  the  condemnation  and  punifhment  of  a  popular  bifhop, 
difcovered  to  the  world  that  the  privileges  of  the  church  had  already 
revived  a  fenfe  of  order  and  freedom  in  the  Roman  government.  The 
fentence  which  was  pronounced  in  the  fynod  of  Tyre,  and  fubi'cribed 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  eaftern  bifhops,  had  never  been  exprefsly 
repealed;  and  as  Athanafius  had  been  once  degraded  from  his  epis- 
copal dignity  by  the  judgment  of  his  brethren,  every  fubfequent  act 
might  be  confidered  as  irregular,  and  even  criminal.  But  the  me- 
mory of  the  firm  and  effectual  fupport  which  the  primate  of  Egypt 
had  derived  from  the  attachment  of  the  weftern  church,  engaged 
Conftantius  to  fufpend  the  execution  of  the  fentence,  till  he  had  ob- 
tained the  concurrence  of  the  Latin  bifhops.  Two  years  were  con- 
fumed  in  ecclefiaftical  negociations ;  and  the  important  caufe  between 
the  emperor  and  one  of  his  fubjects  was  folemnly  debated,  firft  in  the 
fynod  of  Aries,  and  afterwards  in  the  great  council  of  Milan  "7,  which 
confifted  of  above  three  hundred  bifhops.  Their  integrity  was  gra- 
dually undermined  by  the  arguments  of  the  Arians,  the  dexterity  of 

"*  Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  86 1.  Theodoret,  I.  ii.  Greek  writers,  that  we  muft  rejoice  in  the 

c.  16.    The  emperor  declared,  that  he  was  fupply  of  fome  letters  of  Eufebius,  extracted 

more  defirous  to  fubdue  Athanafius,  than  he  by  Baronius,  from  the  archives  of  the  church 

had  been  to  vanquilh  Magnentius  or  Syl-  of  Vercellac,  and  of  an  old  life  ofDionyfius 

-vanus.  of  Milan,  publiftied  by  Bollandus.    See  Ba- 

1,7  The  affairs  of  the  council  of  Milan  are  ronius,  A.  D_  355.  and  Tillemont,  torn.  vii. 

fo  imperfe&Iy  and  -erroneemfly  related  by  the  p.  141-5. 
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the  eunuchs,  and  the  preffing  folicitations  of  a  prince,  who  gratified  c  H  A  P. 
his  revenge  at  the  expence  of  his  dignity;  and  expofed  his  own  > — -v — -J 
paffions,  whilft  he  influenced  thofc  of  the  clergy.  Corruption,  the 
moft  infallible  fymptom  of  conflitutional  liberty,  was  fuccefsfully 
pradYifed:  honours,  gifts,  and  immunities  were  offered  and  accepted 
as  the  price  of  an  epifcopal  vote  "8 ;  and  the  condemnation  of  the 
Alexandrian  primate  was  artfully  reprefented,  as  the  only  meafure 
which  could  reftore  the  peace  and  union  of  the  Catholic  church. 
The  friends  of  Athanafius  were  not,  however,  wanting  to  their 
leader,  or  to  their  caufe.  With  a  manly  fpirit,  which  the  fanctity  of 
their  character  rendered  lefs  dangerous,  they  maintained,  in  public 
debate,  and  in  private  conference  with  the  emperor,  the  eternal  ob- 
ligation of  religion  and  jufcice.  They  declared,  that  neither  the  hope 
of  his  favour,  nor  the  fear  of  his  difpleafure,  mould  prevail  on  them 
to  join  in  the  condemnation  of  an  abfent,  an  innocent,  a  refpectable 
brother  "9.  They  affirmed,  with  apparent  reafon,  that  the  illegal 
and  obfolete  decrees  of  the  council  of  Tyre  had  long  fince  been  ta- 
citly abolifhed  by  the  Imperial  edicts,  the  honourable  re-eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  archbifhop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  filence  or  recantation 
of  his  moft  clamorous  adverfaries.  They  alleged,  that  his  innocence 
had  been  attefted  by  the  unanimous  bifhops  of  Egypt,  and  had  been 
acknowledged  in  the  councils  of  Rome  and  Sardica "°,  by  the  im- 

1,8  The  honours,  prefents,  feafts,  which  turn  damnare  nefas  ultimum  faepe  exclamans ; 

feduced  fo  many  bifhops,  are  mentioned  with  aperte  fcilicet  recalcitrans  Imperatoris  arbi- 

indignation  by  thofe  who  were  too  pure  or  trio.    Id  enim  ille  Athanafio  femper  infef- 

too  proud  to  accept  them.    "  We  combat  tus,  &c. 

**  (fays  Hilary  of  Poitiers)  againft  Conftan-       110    More  properly  by  the  orthodox  part 

"  tius  the  antichrift ;  who  ftrokes  the  belly  of  the  council  of  Sardica.    If  the  bifhops  of 

«*  inftead  of  fcourging  the  back      qui  non  both  parties  had  fairly  voted,  the  divifion 

dorfa  caedit,  fed  ventrem  palpat.    Hilarius  would  have  been  94  to  76.    M.  de  Tille- 

contra  Conftant.  c.  5.  p.  1240.  mont    (fee  torn.  viii.  p.    1147  — 1158.)  is 

"9  Something  of  this  oppofition  is  men-  juftly  furprifed  that    fo  {mail   a  majority 

tioned  by  Ammianus  (xv.  7.),  who  had  a  fhould  have  proceeded  fo  vigoroufly  againft 

very  dark  and  fuperficial  knowledge  of  cccle-  their  adverfaries,  the  principal  of  whom  they 

fiaftical  hiftory.    Liberius  .  .  .  perfeveranter  immediately  depofed. 
renitebatur,  nec  vifum  hominem,  nec  audi- 

Vol.  II.  O  o  partial 
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CHAP,   partial  judgment  of  the  Latin  church,     They  deplored  the  hard 
v— v— '  condition  of  Athanafius,  who,  after  enjoying  fo  many  years  his  fcatT 
his  reputation,  and  the  feeming  confidence  of  his  lovcreign,  was 
again  called  upon  to  confute  the  mod  groundless  and  extravagant 
aCCUfationSi    Their  language  was  fpccioiu  ;  their  conduct  was  ho- 
nourable: hut  in  this  long  and  ohflinatc  conteft,  which  fixed  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  empire  on  a  lingle  biihop,  the  eccleliailieal  factions 
were  prepared  to  facrilicc  truth  and  juiiice,  to  the  more  interefling 
object  of  defending,  or  removing,  the  intrepid  champion  of  the 
Niccne  faith.    The  Arians  fiill  thought  it  prudent  to  difguife  in 
ambiguous  language,  their  real  fentimcnts  and  dciigns  :   but  the 
orthodox  bifhops,  armed  with  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  the 
decrees  of  a  general  council,  inliftcd  on  every  occalion,  and  particu- 
larly at  Milan,  that  their  adverl'aries  mould  purge  thcmfelvcs  from 
the  fuipicion  of  hcrely,  before  they  prefumcd  to  arraign  the  conduct 
of  the  great  Athanafius  '". 
Condemn?.-        But  the  voice  of  rcafon  (if  rcafon  was  indeed  on  the  fide  of  Atha- 
nafiuj  A.  D.  nalius)  was  lilenced  by  the  clamours  of  a  factious  or  venal  majority; 
35i*  and  the  councils  of  Aries  and  Milan  were  not  diflblvcd  till  the  arch- 

biiliop  of  Alexandria  had  been  folemnly  condemned  and  depofed  by 
the  judgment  of  the  Weftem,  as  well  as  of  the  Eaflern,  church.  The 
bilhops  who  had  Oppofed,  were  required  to  fubferibe,  the  fentence; 
and  to  unite  in  religious  communion  with  the  fufpecled  leaders  of 
the  adverle  party.  A  formulary  of  confent  was  tranfmitted  by  the 
meflcngers  of  flate  to  the  abfent  biihops:  and  all  thole  who  refufed 
to  fubmit  their  private  opinion  to  the  public  and  infpircd  wifdom 
of  the  councils  of  Aries  and  Milan,  were  immediately  banifhed  by 
the  emperor,  who  affected  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  Catholic 
church.    Among  thofe  prelates  who  led  the  honourable  band  of 


**'  Sulp.  Scvcrus  in  Hill.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  412 
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confefibrs  and  exiles,  Libcrius  of  Rome,  Ofms  ofCordova,  Pauli-    c     A  ''• 

UUt  of  Treves,  Dionyfius  of  Milan,  Eufcbius  of  Vcrcellae,  Lucifer  of  v  , — -» 

Cagliari,  and  Plilary  of  Poitiers,  may  deferve  to  be  particularly  dif- 
tinguifhed.  The  eminent  ftation  of  Liberia';,  who  governed  the 
capital  of  the  empire;  the  perfonal  merit  and  long  experience  of  the 
venerable  Olius,  who  was  revered  as  the  favourite  of  the  great  Con- 
Aantine,  and  the  father  of  the  Nicene  faith;  pla/:cd  ihofe  prelate!  at 
the  head  of  the  Latin  church  :  and  their  example,  either  of  fubmif- 
fion  or  refinance,  would  probably  be  imitated  by  the  cpifcopal  crowd. 
But  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  emperor  to  feducc  or  to  intimidate  the 
biihops  of  Rome  and  Cordova,  were  for  fome  time  ineffectual.  The 
Spaniard  declared  himfelf  ready  to  fuffer  under  Conflantius,  as  he 
had  fuffered  threefcorc  years  before  under  his  grandfather  Maximian. 
The  Roman,  in  the  prcfcncc  of  his  fovereign,  alTerted  the  innocence 
of  Athanafius,  and  his  own  freedom.  When  he  was  banifhed  to  Be- 
raea  in  Thrace,  he  fent  btck  a  large  fum  which  had  been  offered  for 
the  accommodation  of  his  journey;  and  infulted  the  court  of  Milan 
by  the  haughty  remark,  that  the  emperor  and  his  eunuchs  might 
want  that  gold  to  pay  their  foldicrs  and  their  bifhops  '".  The  resolu- 
tion of  Liberius  and  Ofius  was  at  length  fubducd  by  the  hardfhips  of 
exHe  and  confinement.  The  Roman  pontiff  purchafed  his  return 
by  fome  criminal  compliances;  and  afterwards  expiated  his  guilt  by 
a  feafonable  repentance.  Perfuafion  and  violence  were  employed  to 
extort  the  reluctant  Signature  of  the  decrepid  bifhop  ofCordova,  whofe 
ftrength  was  broken,  and  whofe  faculties  were  perhaps  impaired,  by 
the  weight  of  an  hundred  years ;  and  the  infolent  triumph  of  the 
Arians  provoked  fome  of  the  orthodox  party  to  treat  with  inhuman 
Severity  the  character,  or  rather  the  memory,  of  an  unfortunate  old 

***  The  exile  of  I/iberius  u  mentioned  by    c.  16.    Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  834—337.  Hi- 
.^ramianu;,  xv.  7.    See  Tbcoioict,  L  ii.    lar.  Fragment,  i. 
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c  H  A  P.   man>  t0  whofe  former  fervices  Chriftianity  itfelf  was  To  deeply  in- 

A.  Ax.  *  i 

*  v  '   tkbted  ,23. 

Exiles.  The  fall  of  Liberius  and  Ofius  reflected  a  brighter  luftre  on 

the  flrmnefs  of  thofe  bifhops  who  ilill  adhered,  with  unfhaken  fide- 
lity, to  the  caufe  of  Athanafius  and  religious  truth.  The  ingenious 
malice  of  their  enemies  had  deprived  them  of  the  benefit  of  mutual 
comfort  and  advice,  feparated  thofe  illuftrious  exiles  into  diftant 
provinces,  and  carefully  felected  the  moll  inhofpitable  fpots  of  a  great 
empire  Yet  they  foon  experienced  that  the  deferts  of  Libya,  and 
the  moft  barbarous  tracts  of  Cappadocia,  were  lefs  inhofpitable  than 
the  refidence  of  thofe  cities  in  which  an  Arian  bifhop  could  fatiate> 
without  reftraint,  the  exquifite  rancour  of  theological  hatred  ,ls. 
Their  confolation  was  derived  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  rectitude 
and  independence,  from  the  applaufe,.  the  vifits,  the  letters,  and 
the  liberal  alms  of  their  adherents  126 ;  and  from  the  fatisfaction 
which  they  foon  enjoyed  of  obferving  the  inteftine  divifions  of 
the  adverfaries  of  the  Nicene  faith.  Such  was  the  nice  and  capri- 
cious tafte  of  the  emperor  Conftantius,  and  fo  eafily  was  he  offended 
by  the  flighteft  deviation  from  his  imaginary  ftandard  of  Chriftian 
truth ;  that  he  perfecuted,  with  equal  zeal,  thofe  who  defended  the 
confubftantiality,  thofe  who  afferted  the  funilar  fiibjlance,  and  thofe 
who  denied  the  likenefs^  of  the  Son  of  God.    Three  bifhops  degrad- 

123  The  life  of  Ofius  is  collected  by  Til-  place  of  his  exile  was  changed,  by  the  advice 

lemont  (torn.  vii.  p.  524  —  561.),  who  in  the  of  Acacius,  to  Amblada,  a  diftrift  inhabited 

moft:  extravagant  terms  firft.  admires,  and  then  by  favages,  and  infefted  by  war  and  perti- 

I  '                            reprobates,  the  bifhop  of  Cordova.    In  the  lence.    Philoftorg.  1.  v.  c.  2. 

midft  of  their  lamentations  on  his  fall,  the  "5  See  the  cruel  treatment  and  ftrange 

prudence  of  AthanaJius  mry  be  diftinguiftied  obftinacy  of  Eufebius,   in  his  own  letters, 

from  the  blind  and  intemperate  zeal  of  Hi-  publifhed   by  Baronius,   A.  D.  356.  N° 

lary.  92 — 102. 

***  The  confeffors  of  the  Weft:  were  fuc-  126  Caeterum  exules  fatis  conftat,  totius 

eeffively  banifhed  to  the  deferts  of  Arabia  or  orbis  ftudiis  celebratos  pecuniafque   eis  in 

•Thebais,  the  lonely  places  of  Mount  Taurus,  fumptum  affatim  congeftas  legationibus  quo- 

the  wildeft  parts  of  Phrygia,  which  were  in  que  eos  plebis  Catholicaz  ex  omnibus  fere' 

the  pofteffion  of  the  impious  Montanifts,  &c.  provinciis  frequentatos.    Sulp.  Sever.  HifL 

\7hen  the  Heretic  .-Etuis  was  too  favourably  Sacra,  p.  414.    Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  836.. 

entertained  at  Mopfueftia  in  Cilicia,  the  840.. 

ed 
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ed  and  banifhed  for  thofe  adverfe  opinions,  might  poflibly  meet  in    c  ^  A  P. 

the  fame  place  of  exile  ;  and,  according  to  the  difference  of  their   <  y — 

temper,  might  either  pity  or  infult  the  blind  enthufiafm  of  their 
antagonifts,  whofe  prefent  fufferings  would  never  be  compenfated  by 
future  happinefs. 

The  difgrace  and  exile  of  the  orthodox  billiops  of  the  Weft  were  Third  ex- 
defigned  as  fo  many  preparatory  fteps  to  the  ruin  of  Athanafius  him-  Adfanafius 
felf ,iS.    Six  and  twenty  months  had  elapfed,  during  which  the  Im-  ^jV^"- 
perial  court  fecretly  laboured,  by  the  moft  infidious  arts,  to  remove  A- D-  35^- 
him  from  Alexandria,  and  to  withdraw  the  allowance  which  fup- 
plied  his  popular  liberality.    But  when  the  primate  of  Egypt,  de- 
ferted  and  profcribed  by  the  Latin  church,  was  left  deftitute  of  any 
foreign  fupport,  Conftantius  difpatched  two  of  his  fecretaries  with  a 
verbal  commiffion  to  announce  and  execute  the  order  of  his  banifh- 
ment.    As  the  juftice  of  the  fentence  was  publicly  avowed  by  the 
whole  party,  the  only  motive  which  could  reftrain  Conftantius  from 
giving  his  meffengers  the  fanction  of  a  written  mandate,  muft  be 
imputed  to  his  doubt  of  the  event ;  and  to  a  fenfe  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  might  expofe  the  fecond  city,  and  the  moft  fertile  province 
of  the  empire,  if  the  people  fhould  perfift  in  the  refolution  of  de- 
fending, by  force  of  arms,  the  innocence  of  their  fpiritual  father. 
Such  extreme  caution  afforded  Athanafius  a  fpecious  pretence  re- 
fpectfully  to  difpute  the  truth  of  an  order,  which  he  could  not 
reconcile,  either  with  the  equity,  or  with  the  former  declarations,  of 
his  gracious  mafter.    The  civil  powers  of  Egypt  found  themfelves-  . 
inadequate  to  the  tafk  of  perfuading  or  compelling  the  primate  to 
abdicate  his  epifcopal  throne ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  the  popular  leaders  of  Alexandria,  by  which  it  was 

113  Ample  materials  for  the  hiftory  of  this  (p.  808. )»  and  the  original  Proteft  of  the 

third  perfecution  of  Athanafius  may  be  found  People  of  Alexandria  againft  the  violences 

in  his  own  work's.    See  particularly  his  very  committed  by  Syrianus  (p.  S66.)-  Sozomen 

able  Apology  ft  Conftantius   (torn.  i.  p.  (I.  iv.  c.  9.)  has  thrown  into  the  narrative 

673.),  his  firft  Apology  for  his  flight  (p.  two  or  three  luminous  and  important  circum- 

701. )»  his  prolix  Epiitle  to  the  Solitaries  fiances. 

ftipulated, 
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ftipulated,  that  all  proceedings  and  all  hoftilities  mould  be  fufpended 
till  the  emperor's  pleafure  had  been  more  distinctly  afcertalned.  By 
this  feeming  moderation,  the  Catholics  were  deceived  into  a  falfe  and 
fatal  fecurity ;  while  the  legions  of  the  Upper  Egypt,  and  of  Libya, 
advanced,  by  fecret  orders  and  hafty  marches,  to  beliege,  or  rather 
to  furprife,  a  capital,  habituated  to  fedition,  and  inflamed  by  religious 
zeal  "9.  The  pofition  of  Alexandria,  between  the  fea  and  the  lake 
Mareotis,  facilitated  the  approach  and  landing  of  the  troops ;  who 
were  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  -city,  before  any  effectual  mea- 
sures could  be  taken,  either  to  fhut  the  gates,,  or  to  occupy  the  im- 
portant polls  of  defence.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  twenty-three 
days  after  the  Signature  of  the  treaty,  Syrianus  duke  of  Egypt,  at 
the  head  of  five  thoufand  foldiers,  armed  and  prepared  for  an  affault, 
unexpectedly  inverted  the  church  of  St.  Theonas,  where  the  arch- 
biihop,  with  a  part  of  his  clergy  and  people,  performed  their  noc- 
turnal devotions.  The  doors  of  the  facred  edifice  yielded  to  the 
impetuofity  of  the  attack,  which  was  accompanied  with  every  horrid 
circumftance  of  tumult  and  bloodihed  ;  but,  as  the  bodies  of  the  flain, 
and  the  fragments  of  military  weapons,  remained  the  next  day  an 
unexceptionable  evidence  in  the  pofTeflion  of  the  Catholics,  the  en- 
terprife  of  Syrianus  may  be  confidered  as  a  fuccefsful  irruption, 
rather  than  as  an  abfolute  conqueft.  The  other  churches  of  the  city 
were  profaned  by  Similar  outrages ;  and,  during  at  leaft  four  months, 
Alexandria  was  expofed  to  the  infults  of  a  licentious  army,  Simu- 
lated by  the  ecclefiaftics  of  an  hoflile  faction.  Many  of  the  faithful 
were  killed  ;  who  may  deierve  the  name  of  martyrs,  if  their  deaths 
were  neither  provoked  nor  revenged  ;  bifhops  and  prefbyters  were 
treated  with  cruel  ignominy;  confecrated  virgins  were  Stripped  naked, 

119  Athanafius  had  lately  fent  for  Antony,  and  were  honourably  conduced  by  the  arch- 

?.nd  fome  of  his  chofen  Monks.    They  de-  bifhop  as  far  as  the  gates  of  the  city.  Atha- 

fcended  from  their  mountain,  announced  to  naf.    torn.  ii.    p.  4.^1,  492.     See  likewife 

£he  Alexandrians  the  fanttity  of  Athanafius,  Rufinus,  iii.  164.  in  Vit.  Patr.  p.  524.. 
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fcourged,  and  violated ;  the  houfes  of  wealthy  citizens  were  plun-   c  HA  Pr 

dered;   and,  under  the  mafic  of  religious  zeal,  luft,  avarice,  and  (  <  f 

private  refentment,  were  gratified  with  impunity,  and  even  with 
applaufe.    The  Pagans  of  Alexandria,  who  ftill  formed  a  numerous 
and  difcontented  party,  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  defert  a  bimcp 
whom  they  feared  and  efteemed.    The  hopes  of  fome  peculiar  fa- 
vours, and  the  apprehenfion  of  being  involved  in  the  general  penal- 
ties of  rebellion,  engaged  them  to  promife  their  fupport  to  the 
deftined  fuccefibr  of  Athanafius,  the  famous  George  of  Cappadocia. 
The  ufurper,  after  receiving  the  confecration  of  an  Arian  fynod, 
was  placed  on  the  epifcopal  throne  by  the  arms  of  Sebaftian,  who 
had  been  appointed  Count  of  Egypt  for  the  execution  of  that  im- 
portant defign.    In  the  ufe,  as  well  as  in  the  acquisition,  of  power, 
the  tyrant-George  difregarded  the  laws  of  religion,  of  juftice,  and 
of  humanity ;  and  the  fame  fcenes  of  violence  and  fcandal  which 
had  been  exhibited  in  the  capital,  were  repeated  in  more  than  ninety 
epifcopal  cities  of  Egypt.    Encouraged  by  fuccefs,  Conftantius  ven- 
tured to  approve  the  conduct  of  his  ministers.    By  a  public  and  paf- 
fionate  epiflle,  the  emperor  congratulates  the  deliverance  of  Alex- 
andria from  a  popular  tyrant,  who  deluded  his  blind  votaries  by 
the  magic  of  his  eloquence ;  expatiates  on  the  virtues  and  piety  of  the 
moft  reverend  George,  the  elected  bifhop  ;  and  afpires,  as  the  patron 
and  benefactor  of  the  city,  to  furpafs  the  fame  of  Alexander 
himfelf.    But  he  Solemnly  declares  his  unalterable  refolution  to  pur- 
fue  with  fire  and  fword  the  feditious  adherents  of  the  wicked  Atha- 
nafius, who,  by  flying  from  jufcice,  has  confelTed  his  guilt,  and 
efcaped  the  ignominious  death  which  he  had  fo  often  deferved  I3°. 

Athanafius  had  indeed  efcaped  frdm  the  moft  imminent  dangers  ;  His  beha~ 
and  the  adventures  of  that  extraordinary  man  deferve  and  fix  our  V1  r* 


,JO  Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  694.  The  em-  exprefs  their  refentment,  betray  their  fears 
peror,  or  his^Arian  fecretaries,  while  they    and  efteem  of  Athanafius. 
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CHAP,  attention.    On  the  memorable  night  when  the  church  of  St.  Theonas 

xxr,  m 
V  .-».  „f  was  inverted  by  the  troops  of  Syrianus,  the  archbiihop,  feated  on  his 

throne,  expected,  with  calm  and  intrepid  dignity,  the  approach  of 
death.    While  the  public  devotion  was  interrupted  by  fhouts  of  rage, 
and  cries  of  terror,  he  animated  his  trembling  congregation  to  ex- 
prefs  their  religious  confidence,  by  chanting  one  of  the  pfalms  of 
David,  which  celebrates  the  triumph  of  the  God  of  Ifrael  over  the 
haughty  and  impious  tyrant  of  Egypt.    The  doors  were  at  length 
burft  open  j  a  'cloud  of  arrows  was  difcharged  among  the  people ; 
the  foldiers,  with  drawn  fwords,  ruined  forwards  into  the  fanctuary ; 
and  the  dreadful  gleam  of  their  armour  was  reflected   by  the 
holy  luminaries  which  burnt  round  the  altar  I31.    Athanafius  ftill 
rejected  the  pious  importunity  of  the  Monks  and  Preibyters,  who 
were  attached  to  his  perfon ;   and  nobly  refufed   to   defert  his 
epifcopal  ilation,  till  he  had  difmiifed  in  fafety  the  la  ft  of  the  con- 
gregation.   The  darknefs  and  tumult  of  the  night  favoured  the  re- 
treat of  the  archbiihop  ;  and  though  he  was  opprefTed  by  the  waves 
of  an  agitated  multitude,  though  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and 
left  without  fenfe  or  motion,  he  ftill  recovered  his  undaunted  cou- 
rage; and  eluded  the  eager  fearch  of  the  foldiers,  who  were  in- 
ftructed  by  their  Arian  guides,  that  the  head  of  Athanafius  would  be 
the  moft  acceptable  prefent  to  the  emperor.    From  that  moment  the 
primate  of  Egypt  difappeared  from  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  and 
remained  above  fix  years  concealed  in  impenetrable  obfcurity  ,3\ 
His  retreat,        The  defpotic  power  of  his  implacable  enemy  filled  the  whole  extent 
362?  35<5"~  of  the  Roman  world  ;   and  the  exafperated  monarch  had  endea- 
voured, by  a  very  preiling  epiftle  to  the  Chriftian  princes  of  iEthic- 

131  Thefe  minute  circumitances  are  cu-  Athanafius  and  Arnauld,  and  have  expa- 
rious,  as  they  are  literally  tranfcribed  from  tiated  with  pleafure  on  the  faith  and  zeal, 
the  proteft,  which  was  publicly  prefented  the  merit  and  exile,  of  thofe  celebrated  doc- 
three  days  afterwards  by  the  Catholics  of  tors.  This  concealed  parallel  is  very  dex- 
Alexandria.    See  Athanaf.  torn,  i-  p.  867.  troufly  managed  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie,  . 

131  The  Janfenifts  have  often  compared  Vie  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  130. 
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pia,  to  exclude  Athanafius  from  the  moft  remote  and  fequeftered  c  H^A.  p- 
regions  of  the  earth.-  Counts,  prefects,  tribunes,  whole  armies,  -t 
were  fucceftively  employed  to  purfue  a  bifhop  and  a  fugitive  ;  the 
vigilance  of  the  civil  and  military  powers  was  excited  by  the  Imperial 
edicts  ;  liberal  rewards  were  promifed  to  the  man  who  fhould  produce 
Athanafius,  either  alive  or  dead  ;  and  the  moft  fevere  penalties  were 
denounced  againft  thofe  who  mould  dare  to  protect  the  public  ene- 
my But  the  deferts  of  Thebais  were  now  peopled  by  a  race  of 
wild,  yet  fubmiffive  fanatics,  who  preferred  the  commands  of  their 
abbot  to  the  laws  of  their  fovereign.  The  numerous  difciples  of 
Antony  and  Pachomius  received  the  fugitive  primate  as  their  father, 
admired  the  patience  and  humility  with  which  he  conformed  to  their 
ftricteft  inftitutions,  collected  every  word  which  dropt  from  his  lips 
as  the  genuine  effufions  of  infpired  wifdom  ;  and  perfuaded  them- 
felves,  that  their  prayers,  their  fafts,  and  their  vigils,  were  lefs  me- 
ritorious than  the  zeal  which  they  expreffed,  and  the  dangers  which 
they  braved,  in  the  defence  of  truth  and  innocence  u+.  The  rao- 
nafteries  of  Egypt  were  feated  in  lonely  and  defolate  places,  on  the 
fummit  of  mountains,  or  in  the  iflands  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  facred 
horn  or  trumpet  of  Tabenne  was  the  well-known  fignal  which  aiTem- 
bled  feveral  thoufand  robuft  and  determined  Monks,  who,  for  the  moft 
part,  had  been  the  peafants  of  the  adjacent  country.  When  their 
dark  retreats  were  invaded  by  a  military  force,  which  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  refift,  they  filently  ftretched  out  their  necks  to  the  execu- 
tioner ;  and  fupported  their  national  character,  that  tortures  could 
never  wreft  from  an  Egyptian  the  confeffion  of  a  fecret  which  he 

133  Hinc  jam  toto  orbe  profugus  Athana-  caput  eerie  Athanafii  detuliflet.    Rufin.  I.  i. 

fius,  nec  ullus  ei  tutus  ad  latendum  fuper-  c.  16. 

erat  locus.  Tribuni,  Prsefefti,  Comites,  exer-       134   Gregcr.  Nazianzen.    torn.  i.  Orat. 

•citus  quoque,  ad  perveftigandum  eum  moven-  xxi.  p.  384,  385^     See  Tillemont,  Mem. 

tur  edidlis  Imperialibus :  praemia  delatoribus  Ecclef.    torn.    vii.     p.    1^6- 410.  8.20— 

jjroponuntur,  fi  quis  eum  vivum,  fi  id  minus,  880. 

Vol.  II.  P  p  was 
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CHAP.   was  refoived  not  to  difclofe  ,35.    The  archbifhop  of  Alexandria,  for 

XXI. 

v— — v — -J  whofe  fafcty  they  eagerly  devoted  their  lives,  was  loft  among  a  uni- 
form and  well-difciplined  multitude  ;  and  on  the  nearer  approach  of 
-  danger,  he  was  fwiftly  removed,  by  their  officious  hands,  from  one 
place  of  concealment  to  another,  till  he  reached  the  formidable  deferts, 
which  the  gloomy  and  credulous  temper  of  fuperftition  had  peopled 
with  daemons  and  lavage  monfters.  The  retirement  of  Athanafius, 
which  ended  only  with  the  life  of  Conftantius,  was  fpent,  for  the 
moft  part,  in  the  fociety  of  the  Monks,  who  faithfully  ferved  him 
as  guards,  as  fecretaries,  and  as  meflengers ;  but  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  Catholic  party, 
tempted  him,  whenever  the  diligence  of  the  purfuit  was  abated,  to 
emerge  from  the  defert,  to  introduce  himfelf  into  Alexandria,  and 
to  truft  his  perfon  to  the  difcretion  of  his  friends  and  adherents.  His 
various  adventures  might  have  furnifhed  the  fubjecT:  of  a  very  enter- 
taining romance.  He  was  once  fecreted  in  a  dry  ciftern,  which  he 
had  fcarcely  left  before  he  was  betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  a  female 
flave  136 ;  and  he  was  once  concealed  in  a  ftill  more  extraordinary 
afylum,  the  houfe  of  a  virgin,  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  who 
was  celebrated  in  the  whole  city  for  her  exquifite  beauty.  At  the 
hour  of  midnight,  as  fhe  related  the  ftory  many  years  afterwards,. 
£he  was  furprifed  by  the  appearance  of  the  archbifhop  in  a  loofe 
undrefs,  who,  advancing  with  hafty  fteps,  conjured  her  to  afford 
him  the  protection  which  he  had  been  directed  by  a  celeftial  virion 
to  feek  under  her  hofpitable  roof.  The  pious  maid  accepted  and 
preferved  the  facred  pledge  which  was  entrufted  to  her  prudence  and 
courage.  Without  imparting  the  fecret  to  any  one,  me  inftantly 
^conducted  Athanafms  into  her  moft  fecret  chamber,  and  watched 

135  Et  nulla  tormentorum  vis  inveniri  ad-        136  Rufin.  1.  i.  c.  18.     Sozomen,  1.  iw 
hucpotuit;  quas  obdurato  illius  traftus  la-    0  10.    This  and  the  following  ftory  will  be 
troni  invito  elicere  potuit,   ut  nomen  pro-    rendered  impoflible,  if  we  fuppofe  that  Atha-  - 
prium  dicat.     Ammian.  xxii.  16.  andVa-    nafius  always  inhabited  the  afylum  which  he 
iefias  ad  locum.,  accidentally  or  occafionally  had  ufed. 

over 
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over  his  fafety  with  the  tendernefs  of  a  friend  and  the  affiduity  of  a 
fervant.  As  long  as  the  danger  continued,  me  regulariyfupplied 
him  with  books  and  proviiions,  warned  his  feet,  managed  his  corre- 
fpondence,  and  dexteroufly  concealed  from  the  eye  of  mfpicion,  this 
familiar  and  i'olitary  intercourfe  between  a  faint  whofe  character  re- 
quired the  moft  unblemifhed  chaftity,  and  a  female  whofe  charms 
might  excite  the  moft  dangerous  emotions  During  the  fix  years 
of  perfecution  and  exile,  Athanafius  repeated  his  vifits  to  his  fair  and 
faithful  companion ;  and  the  formal  declaration,  that  he  faw  the 
councils  of  Rimini  and  Seleucia  ,38,  forces  us  to  believe  that  he  was 
fecretly  prefent  at  the  time  and  place  of  their  convocation.  The 
advantage  of  perfonally  negociating  with  his  friends,  and  of  obferving 
and  improving  the  divifions  of  his  enemies,  might  juftify,  in  a  pru- 
dent ftatefman,  fo  bold  and  dangerous  an  enterprife  :  and  Alexandria 
was  connected  by  trade  and  navigation  with  every  fea-port  of  the 
Mediterranean.  From  the  depth  of  his  inaccefTible  retreat,  the  in- 
trepid primate  waged  an  inceffant  and  offenfive  war  againfl  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Arians  ;  and  his  feafonable  writings,  wrhich  were  dili- 
gently circulated,  and  eagerly  perufed,  contributed  to  unite  and 
animate  the  orthodox  party.  In  his  public  apologies,  which  he  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  emperor  himfelf,  he  fometimes  affected  the  praife  of 
moderation ;  whilft  at  the  fame  time,  in  fecret  and  vehement  invectives, 
he  expofed  Conftantius  as  a  weak  and  wicked  prince,  the  executioner 
of  his  family,  the  tyrant  of  the  republic,  and  the  antichrift  of  the  church. 
In  the  height  of  his  profperity,  the  victorious  monarch,  who  had  chaf- 
tifed  the  rafhnefs  of  Gallus,  and  fuppreffed  the  revolt  of  Sylvanus,  who 

137  Palladius  (Hift.  Laufiac.  c.  136.  in  moft  rejeft  a  fiery  fo  unworthy,  as  they  deem 

Vit.  Patrum,  p.  776.),  the  original  author  of  it,  of  the  gravity  of  ecclefialtical  hiftory. 
this  anecdote,  had  converfed  with  the  damfel,        138  Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  869.    I  agree  with 

who  in  her  old  age  (till  remembered  with  Tillemont  (torn.  viii.  p.  1197.).  that  his  ex- 

pleafure  fo  pious  and  honourable  a  connec-  prefiions  imply  a  perional,  though  perhr.ps 

tion.    I  cannot  indulge  the  delicacy  of  Ba-  fecret,  vifit  to  the  fynods. 
ronius,  Valefius,  Tillemont,   Sec.  who  al- 

P  p  2  •  had 
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C  HA  P.   had  taken  the  diadem  from  the  head  of  Vetranio,  and  vanquifhed  in 

i  t  *  the  field  the  legions  of  Magnentius,  received  from  an  invifible  hand 

a  wound,  which  he  could  neither  heal  nor  revenge  ;  and  the  fon  of 
Conftantine  was  the  firft  of  the  Chriftian  princes  who  experienced 
the  ftrength  of  thofe  principles,  which,  in  the  caufe  of  religion, 
could  refift  the  moft  violent  exertions  of  the  civil  power 139 
Arian  bi-  The  perfecution  of  Athanafius,  and  of  fo  many  refpectable  bifliops, 
fll0J?s'  who  fuffered  for  the  truth  of  their  opinions,  or  at  leaft  for  the  inte- 

grity of  their  confcience,  was  a  juft  fubjecl:  of  indignation  and  dif- 
content  to  all  Chriftians,  except  thofe  who  were  blindly  devoted  to 
the  Arian  faction.  The  people  regretted  the  lofs  of  their  faithful 
paftors,  whofe  banifhrnent  was  ufually  followed  by  the  intrufion  of  a 
ftranger'40  into  the  epifcopal  chair;  and  loudly  complained,  that  the 
right  of  election  was  violated,  and  that  they  were  condemned  to 
obey  a  mercenary  ufurper,  whofe  perfon  was  unknown,  and  whofe 
principles  were  fufpe&ed.  The  Catholics  might  prove  to  the  world, 
that  they  were  not  involved  in  the  guilt  and  herefy  of  their  ecclefi- 
Divifions.  aftical  governor,  by  publicly  teftifying  their  diffent,  or  by  totally 
feparating  themfelves  from  his  communion.  The  firft  of  thefe  me- 
thods was  invented  at  Antioch,  and  practifed  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that 
it  was  foon  difFufed  over  the  Chriftian  world.  The  doxology,  or 
facred  hymn,  which  celebrates  the  glory  of  the  Trinity,  is  fufceptible 
of  very  nice,  but  material,  inflexions ;  and  the  fubftance  of  an  or- 
thodox, or  an  heretical,  creed,  may  be  exprefTed  by  the  difference 

139    The  Epiftle  of  Athanafius  to  the  reward   of   martyrdom.      See  TiMemonr, 

Monks  is  filled  with  reproaches,  which  the  torn.  vii.  p.  905. 

public  muft  feel  to  be  true  (vol.  i.  p.  834.       ,+°  Athanafius  (torn.  i.  p.  811.)  com- 

£56.) ;  and,  in  compliment  to  his  readers,  plains  in  general  of  this  practice,  which  he 

he  has  introduced  the  comparifons  of  Pha-  afterwards   exemplifies    (p.  861.)    in  the 

raoh,  Ahab,  Belfhazzar,.  &c.     The  bold-  pretended  election  of  Failix.      I  hree  eu- 

nefs  of  Hilary  was  attended  with  lefs  danger,  nuchs  reprefented  the  Roman  people,  and 

jf  he  publifhed  his  invective  in  Gaul  after  the  three  prelates,  who  followed  the  court,  af- 

xevolt  of  Julian ;  but  Lucifer,  fent  his  libels  fumed  the  functions  of  the  bifliops  of  the 

to  Conftantius,  and  almoft  challenged  the  Suburbicarian  provinces.. 

Of 
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of  a  dlsj unlive,  or  a  copulative,  particle.  Alternate  refponfes,  and  a  CHAP, 
more  regular  pfalmody  were  introduced  into  the  public  fervice  by  i — v— ~> 
Flavianus  and  Diodorus,  two  devout  and  active  laymen,  who  were 
attached  to  the  Nicene  faith.  Under  their  conduct,  a  fwarm  of 
Monks  iflued  from  the  adjacent  defert,  bands  of  well-difciplined 
fingers  were  ftationed  in  the  cathedral  of  Antioch,  the  Glory  to  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  ,4i,  was  triumphantly 
chanted  by  a  full  chorus  of  voices  ;  and  the  Catholics  infulted,  by  the 
purity  of  their  doctrine,  the  Arian  prelate,  who  had  ufurped  the 
throne  of  the  venerable  Euftathius.  The  fame  zeal  which  infpired 
their  fongs,  prompted  the  more  fcrupulous  members  of  the  orthodox 
party  to  form  feparate  aflemblies,  which  were  governed  by  the  pref- 
byters,  till  the  death  of  their  exiled  bifhop  allowed  the  election  and 
confecration  of  a  new  epifcopal  paftor  ,4\  The  revolutions  of  the 
court  multiplied  the  number  of  pretenders  ;  and  the  fame  city  was 
often  difputed,  under  the  reign  of  Conftantius,  by  two,  or  three,  or 
even  four  bifhops,  who  exercifed  their  fpiritual  jurifdiction  over  their 
refpective  followers,  and  alternately  loft  and  regained  the  temporal 
pofTeffions  of  the  church.  The  abufe  of  Chriftianity  introduced  into 
the  Roman  government  new  caufes  of  tyranny  and  fedition  ;  the 
bands  of  civil  fociety  were  torn  afunder  by  the  fury  of  religious  fac- 
tions ;  and  the  obfeure  citizen,  who  might  calmly  have  furveyed  the 

1+1  Thomaffin  (Difcipline  de  I'Eglife,  ,43  After  the  exile  of  Euftathius,  under  the 
torn.  i.  I.  ii.  c.  72,  73.  p.  966-984,)  has  reign  of  Conftantine,  the  rigid  party  of  the 
collected  many  curious  facts  concerning  the  orthedox  formed  a  feparation,  which  after- 
origin  and  progrefs  of  church-ringing,  both  wards  degenerated  into  a  Ichifm,  and  lalled 
in  the  Eaft  and  Weft.  above  fourfcore  years.   See  Tillemont,  Mem. 

141  Philoftorgius,  Liu.  c.  13.    Godefroy  Ecclef.  torn.  vii.  p.  35 — 54.   1137 — 1158. 

has  examined  this  fubjett  with  lingular  ac-  torn.  viii.  p.  573 — 632.   1314— 1332.  In 

curacy  (p.  147,  Sec).     There  were  three  many  churches,  the  Arians  and  Homoou- 

heterodox  forms:   "  To  the  Father  by  the  fians,  who  had  renounced  each  other's  com- 

"  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghoft  :"   "  To  the  munion,  continued  for  fome  time  to  join  in 

"  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  Holy  Ghoft  :"  prayer.    Philoftorgius,  1,  iii.  c.  14. 
and  "  To  the  Father  in  the  Son  and  the 
"  Holy  Gholt." 

elevation 
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CHAP,   elevation  and  fall  of  fucceflive  emperors,  imagined  and  experienced, 
w- _?  that  his  own  life  and  fortune  were  connected  with  the  interefts  of  a 
popular  ecclefiaftic.    The  example  of  the  two  capitals,  Rome  and 
Conftantinople,  may  ferve  to  reprefent  the  ftate  of  the  empire,  and 
the  temper  of  mankind,  under  the  reign  of  the  fons  of  Conftantine. 

Rome  I.  The  Roman  pontiff,  as  long  as  he  maintained  his  ftation  and 

his  principles,  was  guarded  by  the  warm  attachment  of  a  great 
people ;  and  could  reject  with  fcorn  the  prayers,  the  menaces,  and 
the  oblations  of  an  heretical  prince.  When  the  eunuchs  had  fecretly 
pronounced  the  exile  of  Liberius,  the  well-grounded  apprehenfion 
of  a  tumult  engaged  them  to  ufe  the  utmoft  precautions  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  fentence.  The  capital  was  inverted  on  every  fide,  and 
the  Prefect  was  commanded  to  feize  the  perfon  of  the  biihop,  either 
by  ftratagem  or  by  open  force.  The  order  was  obeyed  ;  and  Libe- 
rius, with  the  greateft  difficulty,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  was  fwiftly 
conveyed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Roman  people,  before  their  con- 
fternation  was  turned  into  rage.  As  foon  as  they  were  informed  of 
his  banifhment  into  Thrace,  a  general  arTembly  was  convened,  and 
the  clergy  of  Rome  bound  themfelves,  by  a  public  and  folemn  oath, 
never  to  defert  their  bifhop,  never  to  acknowledge  the  ufurper  Faslix; 
who,  by  the  influence  of  the  eunuchs,  had  been  irregularly  chofen 
and  confecrated  within  the  walls  of  a  profane  palace.  At  the  end 
of  two  years,  their  pious  obftinacy  fubfifted  entire  and  unfhaken  ; 
and  when  Conftantius  vifited  Rome,  he  was  aflailed  by  the  impor-  1 
tunate  folicitations  of  a  people,  who  had  preferved,  as  the  laft  rem- 
nant of  their  ancient  freedom,  the  right  of  treating  their  fovereign 
with  familiar  infolence.  The  wives  of  many  of  the  fenators  and 
mod  honourable  citizens,  after  preffing  their  hufbands  to  intercede 
in  favour  of  Liberius,  were  advifed  to  undertake  a  commiffion, 
which,  in  their  hands,  would  be  lefs  dangerous,  and  might  prove 
more  fuccefsful.  The  emperor  received  with  politenefs  thefe  female 
2  deputies, 
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deputies,  whofe  wealth  and  dignity  were  difplayed  in  the  magnifi-  c  ^  p> 
cence  of  their  drefs  and  ornaments  :  he  admired  their  inflexible  refo-  v—  — / 
lution  of  following  their  beloved  paftor  to  the  moft  diftant  regions  of 
the  earth  ;  and  confented  that  the  two  bifhops,  Liberius  and  Faelix, 
mould  govern  in  peace  their  refpective  congregations.  But  the  ideas 
of  toleration  were  fo  repugnant  to  the  practice,  and  even  to  the  fen- 
timents,  of  thofe  times,  that  when  the  anfwer  of  Conftantius  was 
publicly  read  in  the  Circus  of  Rome,  fo  reafonable  a  project  of  ac- 
commodation was  rejected  with  contempt  and  ridicule.  The  eager 
vehemence  which  animated  the  fpectators  in  the  decifive  moment  of 
a  horfe-race,  was  now  directed  towards  a  different  object ;  and  the 
Circus  refounded  with  the  fhout  of  thoufands,  who  repeatedly  ex- 
claimed, "  One  God,  One  Chrift,  One  Bifhop."  The  zeal  of  the 
Roman  people  in  the  caufe  of  Liberius,  was  not  confined  to  words 
alone  ;  and  the  dangerous  and  bloody  fedition  which  they  excited 
foon  after  the  departure  of  Conftantius,  determined  that  prince  to 
accept  the  fubmiflion  of  the  exiled  prelate,  and  to  reftore  him  to  the 
undivided  dominion  of  the  capital.  After  fome  ineffectual  refiftance, 
his  rival  was  expelled  from  the  city  by  the  permiflion  ©f  the  emperor, 
and  the  power  of  the  oppofite  faction  ;  the  adherents  of  Fselix  were 
inhumanly  murdered  in  the  ftreets,  in  the  public  places,  in  the 
baths,  and  even  in  the  churches ;  and  the  face  of  Rome,  upon  the 
return  of  a  Chriftian  bilhop,  renewed  the  horrid  image  of  the  mafia" 
cres  of  Marius,  and  the  profcriptions  of  Sylla  14+. 

II.  Notwithftanding  the  rapid  increafe  of  Chriftians  under  the  Conitantfc 
reign  of  the  Flavian  family,  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  the  other  great  noPIe' 
cities  of  the  empire,  ftill  contained  a  ftrong  and  powerful  faction  of 

144  See,  on  this  ecclefiaftical  revolution  of   era,  I.  ii.  p.  413.    Hieronym.  Chron.  Mar- 
Rome,  Ammianus,  xv.  7.    Athanaf.  torn.  i.    cellin.  et  Fauftin.  Libell.  p.  3,  4.  Tille- 
p.  834.  861.    Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  15.   The-    mont,  Mem.  Ecclef,  torn.  vi.  p.  336. 
odoret.  1.  ii.  c.  17.    Sulp.  Sever.  Hift,  Sa- 

Infidelsj, 
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CHAP.  Infidels,  who  envied  the  profperity,  and  who  ridiculed,  even  on  their 
i  /  theatres,  the  theological  difputes  of  the  church.    Conftantinople  alone 

enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  born  and  educated  in  the  bofom  of 
the  faith.    The  capital  of  the"  Eaft  had  never  been  polluted  by  the 
worihip  of  Idols  ;   and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  had  deeply 
imbibed  the  opinions^  the  virtues,  and  the  paffions,  which  diftin- 
guiflied  the  Chriftians  of  that  age  from  the  reft  of  mankind.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander,  the  epiicopal  throne  was  difputed  by  Paul 
and  Macedonius.    By  their  zeal  and  abilities  they  both  deferved  the 
eminent  flation  to  which  they  afpired  ;  and  if  the  moral  character  of 
Macedonius  was  lefs  exceptionable,  his  competitor  had  the  advantage 
of  a  prior  election  and  a  more  orthodox  doctrine.  His  firm  attachment 
to  theNicene  creed,  which  has  given  Paul  a  place  in  the  Calendar  among 
faints  and  martyrs,  expofed  him  to  the  refentment  of  the  Arians.  In 
the  fpace  of  fourteen  years  he  was  five  times  driven  from  his  throne  ; 
to  which  he  was  more  frequently  reftored  by  the  violence  of  the  people, 
than  by  the  permifhon  of  the  prince  ;  and  the  power  of  Macedonius 
could  be  fecured  only  by  the  death  of  his  rival.    The  unfortunate 
Paul  was  dragged  in  chains  from  the  fandy  deferts  of  Mefopotamia 
to  the  moft  defolate  places  of  Mount  Taurus  '*s,  confined  in  a  dark 
and  narrow  dungeon,  left  fix  days  without  food,  and  at  length 
flrangled,  by  the  order  of  Philip,  one  of  the  principal  minifters  of 
the  emperor  Conftantius  ,4\    The  firft  blood  which  ftained  the  new 

145  Cucufus  was  the  laft  ftage  of  his  life  was  murdered ;   and  appeals,  not  only  to 

and  fufterings.    The  fituation  of  that  lonely  common  fame,  but  even  to  the  unfufpicious 

town,  on  the  confines  of  Cappadocia,  Cili-  teftimony  of  Philagrius,  one  of  the  Arian 

cia,  and  the  Lefler  Armenia,  has  occafioned  peifecutors.    Yet  he  acknowledges,  that  the 

feme  geographical  perplexity;   but  we  are  heretics  attributed  to  difeafe  the  death  of  the 

directed  to  the  true  fpot  by  the  courfe  of  the  bifhop  of  Conftantinople.    Athanafius  is  fer- 

Roinan  road  from  Ccefarea  to  Anazarbus.  vilely  copied  by  Socrates  (1.  ii.  c.  26.) ;  but 

See  Cellarii  Geograph.    torn.  ii.    p.  213.  Sozomen,  who  difcovers  a  more  liberal  tem- 

WeiTeling  ad  Itinerar.  p.  irg.  703.  per,  prefumes  (1.  iv.  c.  2.)  to  infmuate  a 

1+6  Athanafius  (torn.  i.  p.  703.  813,  8 '4.)  prudent  doubt. 
Affirms,  in  the  moft  pofitive  terms,  that  Paul 

3  capital 
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capital  was  fpilt  in  this  ecclefiaftical  conteft ;  and  many  perfons  were 
flain  on  both  fides,  in  the  furious  and  obflinate  feditions  of  the  people. 
ThecommiJIion  of  enforcing  a  fentence  of  banifhment  againft  Paul, 
had  been  entrufted  to  Hermogenes,  the  mafter-general  of  the  cavalry  ; 
but  the  execution  of  it  was  fatal  to  himfelf.  The  Catholics  rofe  in  the 
defence  of  meirbifhop  ;  the  palace  of  Hermogenes  was  confumed  ;  the 
firflf  military  officer  of  the  empire  was  dragged  by  the  heels  through 
the  ftreets  of  Conftantinople,  and,  after  he  expired,  his  lifelefs  corpfc 
was  expofed  to  their  wanton  infults  ,4\  The  fate  of  Hermogenes  in- 
ftructed  Philip,  the  Praetorian  prefect,  to  act  with  more  precaution  on 
a  fimilar  occafion.  In  the  moft  gentle  and  honourable  terms,  he  re- 
quired the  attendance  of  Paul  in  the  baths  of  Zeuxippus,  which  had  a 
private  communication  with  the  palace  and  the  fea.  A  veffel,  which 
lay  ready  at  the  garden-flairs,  immediately  hoifted  fail ;  and,  while  the 
people  were  ftill  ignorant  of  the  meditated  facrilege,  their  bifhop  was 
already  embarked  on  his  voyage  to  ThefTalonica.  They  foon  beheld, 
with  furprife  and  indignation,  the  gates  of  the  palace  thrown  open,  and 
the  ufurper  Macedonius  feated  by  the  fide  of  the  prsefetT:  on  a  lofty 
chariot,  which  was  furrounded  by  troops  of  guards  with  drawn 
fwords.  The  military  proceffion  advanced  towards  the  cathedral ; 
the  Arians  and  the  Catholics  eagerly  rulhed  to  occupy  that  important 
pod ;  and  three  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty  perfons  loft  their 
lives  in  the  confufion  of  the  tumult.  Macedonius,  who  was  fup- 
ported  by  a  regular  force,  obtained  a  decifive  victory ;  but  his  reign 
was  diflurbed  by  clamour  and  fedition  ;  and  the  caufes  which  ap- 
peared the  leaft  connected  with  the  fubjeel:  of  difpute,  were  fufficient 
to  nourifh  and  to  kindle  the  flame  of  civil  difcord.  As  the  chapel  in 
which  the  body  of  the  great  Conftantine  had  been  depofited  was  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  the  bifhop  tranfported  thofe  venerable  remains 


147  Ammianus  (xiv.  10.)  refers  to  his  own  account  of  this  tragic  event.  But  we  no  longer 
pofiefs  that  part  of  his  hiftory. 

Vol.  II,  Q^q  into 
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c        p*   into  trie  church  of  St.  Acacius.    This  prudent  and  even  pious  mea- 
xxi. 

—-V  '  fure  was  reprefented  as  a  wicked  profanation  by  the  whole  party 
which  adhered  to  the  Homooufian  doctrine.  The  factions  imme- 
diately flew  to  arms,  the  confecrated  ground  was  ufed  as  their  field 
of  battle  ;  and  one  of  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians  has  obferved,  as  a 
real  fact,  not  as  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  that  the  well  before  the  church 
overflowed  with  a  ftream  of  blood,  which  filled  the  porticoes  and 
the  adjacent  courts.  The  writer  who  fhould  impute  thefe  tumults 
folely  to  a  religious  principle,  would  betray  a  very  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  human  nature;  yet  it  muft  he  confefled,  that  the  motive 
which  milled  the  fincerity  of  zeal,  and  the  pretence  which  difguifed 
the  licentioufnefs  of  paffion,  fupprefled  the  remorfe  which,  in  ano- 
ther caufe,  would  have  fucceeded  to  the  rage  of  the  Chriftians  of 
Conftantinople  I4\ 

Cruelty  of  The  cruel  and  arbitrary  difpofition  of  Conftantius,  which  did  not 
the  Arians.  . 

always  require  the  provocations  of  guilt  and  refiftance,  was  juftly 

exafperated  by  the  tumults  of  his  capital,  and  the  criminal  behaviour 

of  a  faction,  which  oppofed  the  authority  and  religion  of  their  fo- 

vereign.    The  ordinary  punifhments  of  death,  exile,  and  confifcatioa 

were  inflicted  with  partial  rigour ;  and  the  Greeks  ftill  revere  the 

holy  memory  of  two  clerks,  *.a  reader  and  a  fub-deacon,  who  were 

accufed  of  the  murder  of  Hermogenes,  and  beheaded  at  the  gates  of 

Conftantinople.    By  an  edict  of  Conftantius  againft  the  Catholics, 

which  has  not  been  judged  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Theodofian 

code,  thofe  who  refufed  to  communicate  with  the  Arian  bifhops, 

and  particularly  with  Macedonius,  were  deprive-d  of  the  immunities 

of  ecclefiaftics,  and  of  the  rights  of  Chriftians ;  they  were  compelled 

1+8  See  Socrates,  I.  ii.  c.  6,  7.  12,  13.  15,    are  an  indifferent  copy  of  thefe  hiftorians  ; 
16.  26,  27.  38.  and  Sozomen,  1.  iii.  3,  4.  7.    but  a  modern  Greek,  who  could  write  the 
9.  1.  iv.  c.  ii.  21.    The  afls  of  St.  Paul  of    life  of  a  faint  without  adding  fables  and  mi- 
Conftantinople,  of  which  Photius  has  nude  an    racles,  is  entitled  to  fome  commendation, 
abftratt   (Phot.  Bibliot.  p.  1419  — 1430.), 

to 
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to  relinquifh  the  poiTeiTion  of  the  churches ;  and  were  ftrictly  prohi-  c  H  A  P. 

•  re*  •  ■  XJ0M 

bited  from  holding  their  aiTemblies  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  v— — v— — *■ 
execution  of  this  unjuft  law,  in  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Afia 
Minor,  was  committed  to  the  zeal  of  Macedonius;  the  civil  and  mi- 
litary powers  were  directed  to  obey  his  commands;  and  the  cruelties 
exercifedby  this  Semi-Arian  tyrant  in  the  fupport  of  the  Homoioujion \ 
exceeded  the  commilTion,  and  difgraced  the  reign,  of  Conftantius.  The 
facraments  of  the  church  were  adminiftered  to  the  reluctant  victims, 
who  denied  the  vocation,  and  abhorred  the  principles,  of  Macedo- 
nius, The  rites  of  baptifm  were  conferred  on  women  and  children, 
who,  for  that  purpofe,  had  been  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  friends 
and  parents ;  the  mouths  of  the  communicants  were  held  open, 
by  a  wooden  engine,  while  the  confecrated  bread  was  forced  down 
their  throat ;  the  breads  of  tender  virgins  were  either  burnt  with 
red-hot  egg-fhells,  or  inhumanly  comprelTed  between  fharp  and 
heavy  boards  I49.  The  Novatians  of  Conftantinople,  and  the  adjacent 
country,  by  their  firm  attachment  to  the  Homooufian  ftandard,  de- 
fended to  be  confounded  with  the  Catholics  themfelves.  Macedo- 
nius was  informed,  that  a  large  diftrict  of  Paphlagonia  150  was  almofr, 
entirely  inhabited  by  thofe  fectaries.  He  refolved  either  to  convert  or 
to  extirpate  them ;  and  as  he  diftrufted,  on  this  occafion,  the  efficacy 
of  an  ecclefiaftical  miffion,  he  commanded  a  body  of  four  thoufand 
legionaries  to  march  againft  the  rebels,  and  to  reduce  the  territory 
of  Mantinium  under  his  fpiritual  dominion.    The  Novatian  peafants, 

149  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  27.  38.    Sozomen,  1.  IS°  We  are  ignorant  of  the  precife  fituation 

iv.  c.  21.  The  principal  affirmants  of  Mace-  0f  Mantinium.    In  fpeaking  of  thefe  four 

donius,  in  the  work  of  perfection,  were  the  bands  of  legionaries,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and 

two  bifhops  of  Nicomedia  and  Cyzicus,  who  ^            q£  the  Afb  of  gt  pauI>  ufe  thg 

were  efteemed  for  their  virtues,  and  efpecially  .   ,  r  .  _ 

r     ,  .    ,            T           r  ,            ...  indefinite  terms  or  afiS«.oi,  <pxXx>y=:,  Txyu.ccT-xt 

for  their  chantv.    1  cannot  forbear  reminding  s  r 

the  reader,  that  the  difference  between  the  which  Nicephorus  very  properly  tranllates 

Homooufion  and  Homoioujion,   is  almoft  invi-  thoufands.    Valef.  ad  Socrat.  1.  ii.  c.  38. 
fible  to  the  niceft  theological  eye. 

Q^q  2  animated 
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CHAP,  animated  by  defpair  and  religious  fury,  boldly  encountered  the  in- 
^_  w~  »  vaders  of  their  country  ;  and  though  many  of  the  Paphlagonians 
were  flain,  the  Roman  legions  were  vanquished  by  an  irregular  mul- 
titude, armed  only  with*  fcythes  and  axes  ;  and,  except  a  few  who 
efcaped  by  an  ignominious  flight,  four  thouiand  foldiers  were  left 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  fucceflbr  of  Conftantius  has  exprefT- 
ed,  in  a  concife  but  lively  manner,  feme  of  the  theological  calami- 
ties which  afflicted  the  empire,  and  more  efpecially  the  Eaft,  in  the 
reign  of  a  prince  who  was  the  flave  of  his  own  paflions,  and  of  thofe 
of  his  eunuchs.  "  Many  were  impiifoned,  and  perfecuted,  and 
"  driven  into  exile.  Whole  troops  of  thofe  who  are  ftiled  here- 
"  tics  were  maflacred,  particularly  at  Cyzicus,  and  at  Samofata.  In 
w  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  in  many  other  provinces, 
"  towns  and  villages  were  laid  wafte,  and  utterly  deftroyed  -5I." 
The  revolt        While  the  flames  of  the  Arian  controverfy  confumed  the  vitals  of 

and  fury  of  .  L  .  .  .  . 

the  Donatirt  the  empire,  the  African  provinces  were  inf cited  by  meir  peculiar 
£on°s"  AJD.  enemies  the  favage  fanatics,  who,  under  the  name  of  Circumcel- 
34S>  &c-  Hons ,  formed  the  ftrength  and  fcandal  of  the  Bonatift  party  ,s> 
The  fevere  execution  of  the  laws  of  Conftantine  had  excited  a  fpirit 
of  difcontent  and  refiftance  ;  the  ftrenuous  efforts  of  his  fon  Con- 
ftans,  to  reftore  the  unity  of  the  church,  exafperated  the  fentimenta 
of  mutual  hatred,  which  had  firft  cccafioned  the  leparation ;  and  the 
methods  of  force  and  corruption  employed  by  the  two  Imperial 
commiffioners,  Paul  and  Macarius,  furnifhed  the  fchifmatics  with  # 
fpecious  contraft  between  the  maxims  of  the  apoftles  and  the  con- 


151  Julian.  Epiftol.  Hi.  p.  436.  edit.  Span-  Cirrumcellions  againft  others,  and  againfi 
heim.  .  themfelves,  have  been  laborioufly  collected 
-J51  See  Optatus  Milevitanus  (particularly  by  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclef.  tcm.  vi.  p.  147 
iii.  4.),  with,  the  Donatift  hiftory,  by  M.  Du-  — 165  ;  and  he  has  often,  though  without  de- 
pin,  and  the  original  pieces  at  the  end  of  his  fign,  expofed  the  injuries  which  had  pro- 
edition.  The  numerous  circumftances  which  voked  thofe  fanatics. 
AugufUn  has  mentioned,  of  the  fury  of  the 

dua 
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duct  of  their  pretended  fucceflbrs  ,5\  The  peafants  who  inhabited  the    CHAP.  x 

XXI* 

villages  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania,  were  a  ferocious  race,  who  had  1-  -i 
been  imperfectly  reduced  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  laws ;  who 
were  imperfectly  converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith  ;  but  who  were 
actuated  by  a  blind  and  furious  enthufiafm  "in  the  caufe  of  their 
Donatift  teachers.  They  indignantly  fupported  the  exile  of  their 
bifhops,  the  demolition  of  their  churches,  and  the  interruption  of 
their  fecret  affemblies.  The  violence  of  the  officers  of  juftice,  who 
were  ufually  fuftained  by  a  military  guard,  was  fometimes  repelled 
with  equal  violence;  and  the  blood  of  fome  popular  ecclefiaftics,  which 
had  been  fried  in  the  quarrel,  inflamed  their  rude  followers  with  an 
eager  defire  of  revenging  the  death  of  thefe  holy  martyrs.  By  their 
own  cruelty  and  rafhnefs^  the  minifters  of  perfecution  fometimes  pro- 
voked their  fate;  and  the  guilt  of  an  accidental  tumult  precipitated 
the  criminals  into  defpair  and  rebellion.  Driven  from  their  native 
villages,  the  Donatift  peafants  aflembled  in  formidable  gangs  on  the 
edge  of  the  Getulian  defert ;  and  readily  exchanged  the  habits  of 
labour  for  a  life  of  idlenefs  and  rapine,  which  was  confecrated  by 
the  name  of  religion,  and  faintly  condemned  by  the  doctors  of  the 
feet.  The  leaders  of  the  Circumcellicns  aflumed  the  title  of  captains 
of  the  faints ;  their  principal  weapon,  as  they  were  indifferently 
provided  with  fwords  and  fpears,  was  a  huge  and  weighty  club,, 


153  It  is  amuling  enough  to  obferve  the 
language  of  oppofite  parties,  when  they  fpeak 
of  the  fame  men  and  things.  Gratas,  bifliop 
of  Carthage,  begins  the  acclamations  of  an 
orthodox  fynod,  "  Gratias  Deo  omnipotent! 
"  et  Chrifto  Jefu  .  .  .  qui  imperavit  religio- 
"  fiffimo  Conftanti  Imperaton,  ut  votum  ge- 
"  reret  unitatis,  et  mitteret  miniftros  fanfti 
*'  operis  f amnios  Dei  Paulum  et  Macarium." 
Monument.  Vet.  ad  Calcem  Optati,  p.  313. 
*'  Ecce  fubito"  (fays  the  Donatift  author  of 


the  Pafiion  of  Marculus)  "  de  Conftantis  re- 
"  gis  tyrannica  domo  .  .  .  pollutum  Maca- 
"  rianae  perfecutionis  murmur  increpuit,  et 
"  dtiabus  bejiiis  ad  Africam  miflis,  eodem 
"  Lilicet  Macario  et  Paulo  execrandum 
"  prorfus  ac  dirum  ecclefiae  certamen  indic- 
"  turn  eft  ;  ut  populus  Chriftianu:  ad  unio- 
"  nem  cum  traditoribus  faciendam,  nudatis 
"  militum  gladiis  et  draconum  prefentibus 
"  fignis,  et  tubarum  vocibus  cogcretur." 
Monument,  p.  304. 

which 
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CHAP,  which  they  termed  an  Ifrael'ite  \   and  the  well-known  found  of 
v  -  \-'  _f  "  Praife  be  to  God,"  which  they  ufed  as  their  cry  of  war,  diffufed 
confirmation  over  the  unarmed  provinces  of  Africa.    At  firft  their 
depredations  were  coloured  by  the  plea  of  necefTity  ;  but  they  foon 
exceeded  the  meafure  of  fubfiftence,  indulged  without  controul 
-  their  intemperance  and  avarice,  burnt  the  villages  which  they  had 
pillaged,  and  reigned  the  licentious  tyrants  of  the  open  country. 
The  occupations  of  hufbandry,  and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice, 
were  interrupted  ;  and  as  the  Circumcellions  pretended  to  reftore  the 
primitive  equality  of  mankind,  and  to  reform  the  abufes  of  civil 
fociety,  they  opened  a  fecure  afylum  for  the  flaves  and  debtors,  who 
flocked  in  crowds  to  their  holy  ftandard.    When  they  were  not  re- 
filled, they  ufually  contented  themfelves  with  plunder,  but  the  flighted 
oppofition  provoked  them  to  acts  of  violence  and  murder;  and  fome 
Catholic  priefts,  who  had  imprudently  fignalized  their  zeal,  were  tor- 
tured by  the  fanatics  with  the  molt  "refined  and  wanton  barbarity. 
The  fpirit  of  the  Circumcellions  was  not  always  exerted  againft  their 
defencelefs  enemies ;  they  engaged,  and  fometimes  defeated,  the  troops 
of  the  province  j  and  in  the  bloody  action  of  Bagai,  they  attacked 
in  the  open  field,  but  with  unfuccefsful  valour,  an  advanced  guard 
of  the  Imperial  -cavalry.    The  Donatifts  who  were  taken  in  arms, 
received,  and  they  foon  deferred,  the  fame  treatment  which  might 
have  been  (hewn  to  the  wild  hearts  of  the  defert.    The  captives  died, 
without  a  murmur,  either  by  the  fword,  the  axe,  or  the  fire ;  and 
the  meafures  of  retaliation  were  multiplied  in  a  rapid  proportion, 
which  aggravated  the  horrors  of  rebellion,  and  excluded  the  hope  of 
mutual  forgivenefs.    In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  centurv,  the 
example  of  the  Circumcellions  has  been  renewed  in  the  perfecution, 
the  boldnefs,  the  crimes,  and  the  enthufiafm  of  the  Camifards  ;  and 
if  the  fanatics  of  Languedoc  furpafled  thofe  of  Numidia,  by  their 
6  military 
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military  atchievements,  the  Africans  maintained  their  fierce  independ-   c  p. 

ence  with  more  refolution  and  perfeverance  ,s+.  '  .  » 

Such  diforders  are  the  natural  effects  of  religious  tyranny;  but  the  Their  rehgi- 

°         '        <  ous  liaadesi 

rage  of  the  Donatifts  was  inflamed  by  a  frenzy  of  a  very  extraor-  • 
dinary  kind  ;  and  which,  if  it  really  prevailed  among  them  in  fo. 
extravagant  a  degree,  cannot  furely  be  paralleled  in  any  country, 
or  in  any  age.  Many  of  thefe  fanatics  were  pollened  with  the 
horror  of  life,  and  the  dehre  of  martyrdom ;  and  they  deemed  it  of 
little  moment  by  what  means,  or  by  what  hands,  they  perifhed,  if 
their  conduct  was  fanctified  by  the  intention  of  devoting  themfelves 
to  the  glory  of  the  true  faith,  and  the  hope  of  eternal  happinefs  ,Si. 
Sometimes  they  rudely  difturbed  the  feftivals,  and  profaned  the 
temples  of  paganifm,  with  the  defign  of  exciting  the  moft  zealous 
of  the  idolaters  to  revenge  the  infulted  honour  of  their  gods.  They 
fometimes  forced  their  way  into  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  compelled 
the  affrighted  judge  to  give  orders  for  their  immediate  execution. 
They  frequently  flopped  travellers  on  the  public  highways,  and 
obliged  them  to  inflict  the  ftroke  of  martyrdom,  by  the  promife  of 
a  reward,  if  they  confented,  and  by  the  threat  of  inftant  death,  if 
they  .refufed  to  grant  fo  very  fingular  a  favour.  When  they  were 
difappointed  of  every  other  refource,  they  announced  the  day  on 
which,  in  the  prefence  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  they  fhculd 
call  themfelves  headlong  from  fome  lofty  rock ;  and  many  precipi- 
ces were  fhewn,  which  had  acquired  fame  by  the  number  of  reli- 
gious filicides.  In  the  actions  of  thefe  defperate  enthufiaffs,  who 
were  admired  by  one  party  as  the  martyrs  of  God,  and  abhorred  by 
the  other,  as  the  victims  of  Satan,  an  impartial  philofopher  may  dis- 
cover the  influence  and  the  laft  abufe  of  that  inflexible  fpirit,  which 

154  The  Hifloire  des  Camifards,  in  3  vol.        155  The  Donatift  f-icides  alleged  in  their 
12  °.    Villefranche,  1760,  may  be  recom-    juftification  the  example  of  Razias,  which  is 
mended  as  accurate  and  impartial.  It  requires    related  in  the   14th  chapter  of  the  fecond 
fome  attention  to  difcover  the  religion  of  the    book  of  the  Maccabees, 
author.. 

was 
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CHAP.  was  originally  derived  from  the  character  and  principles  of  the  Jewifh 
c  i—  „ — -/  nation. 

General  cha-  The  fimple  narrative  of  the  inteftine  divifions,  which  difixacted 
Chriftian  the  peace,  and  difhonoured  the  triumph,  of  the  church,  will  confirm 
j5,,  '  the  remark  of  a  pagan  hiftorian,  and  juftify  the  complaint  of  a 
venerable  bifhop.  The  experience  of  Ammianus  had  convinced  him, 
that  the  enmity  of  the  Chriflians  towards  each  other,  furpaffed  the 
fury  of  favage  beafts  againft  man  ,s6 ;  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  moft 
pathetically  laments,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  converted,  by 
difcord,  into  the  image  of  chaos,  of  a  nocturnal  temper!:,  and  of  hell 
itfelf IS7.  The  fierce  and  partial  writers  of  the  times,  afcribhig  all 
virtue  to  themfelves,  and  imputing  all  guilt  to  their  adversaries, 
have  painted  the  battle  of  the  angels  and  daemons.  Our  calmer 
reafon  will  reject  fuch  pure  and  perfect  monfters  of  vice  or  fanctity, 
and  will  impute  an  equal,  or  at  leafl  an  indifcriminate,  meafurc  of  good 
and  evil  to  the  hoftile  fectaries,  who  aflumed  and  beftowed  the  ap- 
pellations of  orthodox  and  heretics.  They  had  been  educated  in 
the  fame  religion,  and  the  fame  civil  fociety.  Their  hopes  and  fears 
in  the  prefent,  or  in  a  future,  life,  were  balanced  in  the  lame  pro- 
portion. On  either  fide,  the  error  might  be  innocent,  the  faith  fin- 
cere,  the  practice  meritorious  or  corrupt.  Their  paffions  were  excited 
by  fimilar  objects  ;  and  they  might  alternately  abufe  the  favour  of 
the  court,  or  of  the  people.  The  metaphyfical  opinions  of  the  Atha- 
nafians  and  the  Arians,  could  not  influence  their  moral  character  ; 
and  they  were  alike  actuated  by  the  intolerant  fpirit,  which  has 
been  extra  ted  from  the  pure  and  fimple  maxims  of  the  gofpel. 
Toleration  of      A  modern  writer,  who,  with  a  juft  confidence,  has  prefixed  to  his 

paganifm. 

own  hirtory  the  honourable  epithets  of  political  and  philofophical 1SS, 

156  Nullas  infeftas  heminibus  be!tia%  ut  *sS  Hiftoire  Politique  et  Philofophique  des 
funt  fibi  ferales  plerique  Chriitianorum  ex-  Etablifiemens  des  Europeens  dans  les  deux 
pertus.    Ammian.  xxii.  5.  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  9. 

157  Gregor.    Nazianzen,    Orat.  i.  p.  33. 
See  Tillemont,  torn.  vi.  p.  501.  quarto  edit. 

3  accufes 
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accufes  the  timid  prudence  of  Montefquieu,  for  neglecting  to  enume-    C)^IA  P* 

rate,  among  the  caufes  of  the  decline  of  the  empire,  a  law  of  Con-   \  „-  -/ 

ftantine,  by  which  the  exercife  of  the  pagan  worihip  was  abfo- 
lutely  fuppreiTed,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  his  fubjects  was  left 
deftitute  of  priefts,  of  temples,  and  of  any  public  religion.  The  zeal 
of  the  philofophic  hiftorian  for  the  rights  of  mankind,  has  induced  him 
to  acquiefce  in  the  ambiguous  teftimony  of  thofe  ecclefiaftics,  who 
have  too  lightly  afcribed  to  their  favourite  hero  the  merit  of  a  ge- 
neral perfecution  159.  Inftead  of  alleging  this  imaginary  law,  which 
would  have  blazed  in  the  front  of  the  Imperial  codes,  we  may 
fafely  appeal  to  the  original  epiftle,  which  Conftantine  addrelTed  to 
the  followers  of  the  ancient  religion ;  at  a  time  when  he  no  longer 
difguifed  his  converfion,  nor  dreaded  the  rivals  of  his  throne.  He 
invites  and  exhorts,  in  the  moft  preffing  terms,  the  fubjects  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  mafter  ;  but  he  de-  b>'  Conllaa- 
clares,  that  thofe  who  lull  refufe  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  celeftial 
light,  may  freely  enjoy  their  temples,  and  their  fancied  gods.  A 
report,  that  the  ceremonies  of  paganifm  were  fupprefled,  is  formally 
contradicted  by  the  emperor  himfelf,  who  wifely  afiigns,  as  the 
principle  of  his  moderation,  the  invincible  force  of  habit,  of  preju- 
dice, and  of  fuperftition  ,6°.  Without  violating  the  fanctity  of  his 
promife,  without  alarming  the  fears  of  the  pagans,  the  artful  monarch 
advanced,  by  flow  and  cautious  fteps,  to  undermine  the  irregular 
and  decayed  fabric  of  polytheifm.   The  partial  acts  of  feverity  which 

159  According  to  Eufebius  (in  Vit.  Con-  mus  Conftantinus  jujlo  online  et  pio  vicem 

ftantin.  1.  ii.  c.  45.)  the  emperor  prohibited,  vertit  edifto  ;  fiquidem  ftatuit  citra  ullam 

both  in  cities  and  in  the  country,  t«  pvaa^a.  hominum  cn?dem,  paganorum  templa  claudi. 
.  .  .  t»;  Ei^oXai-ge.a; ;  the  abominable  afts       ,6°  See  Eufebius  in  Vit.  Conftantin.  1.  ii. 

or  parts  of  idolatry.    Socrates  (1.  i.  c.  17.)  c.  56.  60.    In  the  fermon  to  the  a/Tembly  of 

and  Sozomen  (1.  ii.  c.  4,  5.)  have  reprefented  faints,  which  the  emperor  pronounced  when 

the  condutt  of  Conftantine  with  a  juft  regard  he  was  mature  in  years  and  piety,  he  declares 

to  truth  and  hiftory  ;  which  has  been  neglett-  to  the  idolaters  (c.  xi.),  that  they  are  permit- 

ed  by  Theodoret  (1.  v.  c.  21.)  and  Orofius  ted  to  offer  facrifices,  and  to  exercife  everv 

(vii.  28.),  Turn  deinde  (fays  the  latter)  pri-  part  of  their  religious'worlhip. 

Vol.  II.  R  r  he 
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CHAP.  ]ie  occafionally  exercifed,  though  they  were  fecretly  prompted  by  a 
v,     — »  Chriftian  zeal,  were  coloured  by  the  faireft  pretences  of  juftice,  and 
the  public  good ;  and  while  Conftantine  defigned  to  ruin  the  foun- 
dations, he  feemed  to  reform  the  abufes,  of  the  ancient  religion. 
After  the  example  of  the  wifeft  of  his  predeceflbrs,  he  condemned, 
under  the  moft  rigorous  penalties,  the  occult  and  impious  arts  of 
divination  ;  which  excited  the  vain  hopes,  and  fometimes  the  cri- 
minal attempts,  of  thofe  who  were  difcontented  with  their  prefent 
condition.    An  ignominious  filence  was  impofed  on  the  oracles, 
which  had  been  publicly  convicted  of  fraud  and  falfehood  ;  the  effe- 
minate priefts  of  the  Nile  were  abolimed  j   and  Conftantine  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  a  Roman  cenfor,  when  he  gave  orders  for  the 
demolition  of  feveral  temples  of  Phoenicia  ;  in  which  every  mode 
of  proftitution  was  devoutly  praclifed  in  the  face  of  day,  and  to  the 
honour  of  Venus  **\    The  Imperial  city  of  Conftantinople  was,  in 
fome  meafure,  raifed  at  the  expence,  and  was  adorned  with  the 
fpoils,  of  the  opulent  temples  of  Greece  and  Afia  ;  the  facred  pro- 
perty was  confifcated ;  the  ftatues  of  gods  and  heroes  were  trans- 
ported, with  rude  familiarity,  among  a  people  who  confidered  them 
as  objects,  not  of  adoration,  but  of  curiofity :  the  gold  and  filver 
were  reftored  to  circulation  ;  and  the  magiftrates,  the  bifhops,  and 
the  eunuchs,  improved  the  fortunate  occafion  of  gratifying,  at  once, 
their  zeal,  their  avarice,  and  their  refentment.    But  thefe  depreda- 
tions were  confined  to  a  fmall  part  of  the  Roman  world ;  and  the 
provinces  had  been  long  fince  accuftomed  to  endure  the  fame  Sa- 
crilegious rapine,  from  the  tyranny  of  princes  and  proconfuls,  who 
could  not  be  fufpected  of  any  defign  to  fubvert  the  eftablifhed  reli- 
gion  . 

The 

161  See  Eufebius,  in  Vit.  Cpnftantin.  1.  iii.    the  temple  of  Ifis,  by  the  magiftrates  of  pagan 
c.  54  —  58.  and  L  iv.  c.  23.  25.  Thefe  afts  of  Rome. 

authority  may  be  compared  with  the  fuppref-        161  Eufebius  (in  Vit.  Conftant.  1.  iii.  c.  54.) 
lion  of  the  Bacchanals,  and  the  demolition  of   and  Libanius  (Orat.  pro  Templis,  p.  9,  10- 
1  edit. 
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The  fons  of  Conftantine  trod  in  the  footfteps  of  their  father,  with   C  H  a  p. 
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more  zeal,  and  with  lefs  difcretion.  The  pretences  of  rapine  and 
oppreffion  were  infenfibly  multiplied  163  ;  every  indulgence  was 
fhewn  to  the  illegal  behaviour  of  the  Chriftians  ;  every  doubt  was 
explained  to  the  difadvantage  of  paganifm  ;  and  the  demolition  of 
the  temples  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  aufpicious  events  of 
the  reign  of  Conftans  and  Conftantius ,6*.  The  name  of  Con- 
ftantius  is  prefixed  to  a  concife  law,  which  might  have  fuper- 
feded  the  neceffity  of  any  future  prohibitions.  "  It  is  our  plea- 
*'  fure,  that  in  all  places,  and  in  all  cities,  the  temples  be  imme- 
**  diately  fhut,  and  carefully  guarded,  that  none  may  have  the  power 
"  of  offending.  It  is  likewife  our  pleafure,  that  all  our  fubjecls 
"  mould  abftain  from  facrifices.  If  any  one  mould  be  guilty  of  fuch 
"  an  a£t,  let  him  feel  the  fword  of  vengeance  ;  and  after  his  exe- 
cution, let  his  property  be  confifcated  to  the  public  ufe.  We 
denounce  the  fame  penalties  agamft  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
"**  if  they  neglect  to  punifh  the  criminals I6s."    But  there  is  the 

edit.  Gothofred.),  both  mention  the  pious  fa-  univerfis  claudi  protinus  templa,  et  accefTu 

crilege  of  Conftantine,  which  they  viewed  in  vetitis  omnibus  Iicentiam  delinquendi  perdi- 

very  different  lights.  The  latter  exprefsly  de-  tis  abnegari.  Volumus  etiam  cundlos  a  facri- 

clares,  that "  he  made  ufe  of  the  facred  money,  ficiis  abftinere.    Quod  iiquis  aliquid  forte 

*'  but  made  no  alteration  in  the  legal  worfhip  ;  hujufmodi  perpetraverit,  gladio  ftcrnatur  :  fa- 

*'  the  temples  indeed  were  impoverifhed,  but  cultates  etiam  perempti  fifco  decernimus  vin- 

"  the   facred  rites  were  performed  there."  dicari :  et  fimilker  adfligi  restores  provincia- 

Lardner's  Jewilh  and  Heathen  Teftimonies,  rum  fi  facinora  vindicare  neglexerint.  Cod. 

vol.  iv.  p.  140.  TheodoC  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  4.  Chronology 

163  Ammianus  (xxii.  4.)  fpeaks  of  fome  has  difcovered  fome  contradidion  in  the  date 

court  eunuchs,  who  were  fpoliis  templorum  of  this  extravagant  law;  the  only  one,  perhaps, 

pafti.    Libanius  fays  (Orat.  pro  Tempi,  p,  by  which  the  negligence  of  magiftrates  is  pu- 

23.),  that  the  emperor  often  gave  away  a  niflied  by  death  and  confifcation.  M.delaBaf- 

temple,  like  a  dog,  or  a  horfe,  or  a  flave,  or  tie  (Mem.  de  l'Academie,  torn.  xv.  p.  9S.) 

a  gold  cup  :  but  the  devout  philofopher  takes  conjectures,  with  a  (hew  of  reafor.,  that  this  was 

care  to  obferve,  that  thefefacrilegious  favour-  no  more  than  the  minutes  of  a  law,  the  heads 

ites  very  feldom  profpered.  of  an  intended  bill,  which  were  found  in  Scn- 

,6+  See  Gothofred.  Cod.  Theodof.  torn.  vi.  niis  Memorise,  among  the  papers  of  Conftan- 

p.  262.    Liban.  Orat.  Parental,  c.  x.  in  Fa-  tius,  and  afterwards  inferted,  as  a  worthy 

brie.  Bibl.  Grax.  torn,  vii.  p.  235.  model,  in  the  Theodohan  Code. 


165  Placuit  omnibus  locis  atque  urbibus 


and  his  fons. 


R  r  2  ftrongeft 
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CHAP,   ftrongeft  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  formidable  edict  was  either 
X  XI. 

compofed  without  being  publifhed,  or  was  publifhed  without 
being  executed.  The  evidence  of  facts,  and  the  monuments 
which  are  ftill  extant  of  brafs  and  marble,  continue  to  prove  the 
public  exercile  of  the  pagan  worfhip  during  the  whole  reign  of 
the  fons  of  Conftantine.  In  the  Eaft,  as  well  as  in  the  Weft,  in 
cities,  as  well  as  in  the  country,  a  great  number  of  temples  were 
refpected,  or  at  leaft  were  fpared;  and  the  devout  multitude  ftill 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  facrifices,  of  feftivals,  and  of  proceflions,  by 
the  permiftion,  or  by  the  connivance,  of  the  civil  government.  About 
four  years  after  the  fuppofed  date  of  his  bloody  edict,  Conftantius 
vifited  the  temples  of  Rome  ;  and  the  decency  of  his  behaviour  is 
recommended  by  a  pagan  orator  as  an  example  worthy  of  the  imi- 
tation of  fucceeding  princes.  "  That  emperor,"  fays  Symmachus, 
"  fuffered  the  privileges  of  the  veftal  virgins  to  remain  inviolate  ; 
"  he  beftowed  the  facerdotal  dignities  on  the  nobles  of  Rome,  granted 
"  the  cuftomary  allowance  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  public 
"  rites  and  facrifices  :  and,  though  he  had  embraced  a  different  re- 
"  ligion,  he  never  attempted  to  deprive  the  empire  of  the  facred 
tc  worfhip  of  antiquity  ,f,V  The  fenate  ftill  prefumed  to  confe- 
crate,  by  folcmn  decrees,  the  divine  memory  of  their  fovereigns; 
and  Conftantine  himfelf  was  aflbciatcd,  after  his  death,  to  thofe  gods 
whom  he  had  renounced  and  infulted  during  his  life.  The  title,  the 
enfigns,  the  prerogatives  of  sovereign  pontiff,  which  had  been 
inftituted  by  Numa,  and  affirmed  by  Auguftus,  were  accepted,  with- 
out hefitation,  by  feven  Chriftian  emperors  ;  who  were  invefted  with 
a  more  abfolute  authority  over  the  religion  which  they  had  deferted, 
than  over  that  which  they  profefled  lC\ 

The 

166  Symirach.  Epiftol.  x.  54.  Baftie,  fur  le  Souverain  Pontificat  des  Empe- 

lt7  The  fourth  Diflertation  of  M.  de  la    reurs  Romains  (in  the  Mem.  de  1'Acad. 

torn. 
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The  divifions  of  Chriftianity  fufpended  the  ruin  of  paganifm  ; 
and  the  holy  war  againft  the  infidels  was  lefs  vigorouily  profecutcd 
by  princes  and  bifliops,  who  were  more  immediately  alarmed  by 
the  guilt  and  danger  of  domeftic  rebellion.  The  extirpation  of 
idolatry  169  might  have  been  juftified  by  the  eftabiiflied  principles  of 
intolerance:   but  the  hoftile  feets,  which  alternately  reigned  in  the 


CHAP. 

XXI. 
1.  —  1 


torn.  xv.  p.  75  — 144-)>  is  a  very  learned  and 
judicious  performance,  which  explains  the 
Hate,  and  proves  the  toleration,  of  paganifm 
from  Conllantine  to  Gratian.  The  alfertion 
of  Zofimus,  that  Gratian  was  the  firll  who 
refufed  the  pontifical  robe,  is  confirmed  be- 
yond a  doubt :  and  the  murmurs  of  bigotry, 
on  that  fubjeel,.  are  almoll  lllenced. 

168  As  I  have  freely  anticipated  the  ufe  of 
pagans  and  paganifm,  I  fhall  now  trace  the 
fingular  revolutions  of  thofe  celebrated  words. 
l.Tluyr,  in  the  Doric  dialeft,  fo  familiar  to 
the  Italians,  fignifies  a  fountain  ;  and  the  rural 
neighbourhood  which  frequented  the  fame 
fountain,  derived  the  common  appellation  of 
pagus  and  pagans  (Feflus  fub  voce,  and  Servius 
ad  Virgil.  Georgic.  ii.  382.).  2.  By  an  eafy 
axtenfion  of  the  wora,  pagan  and  rural  be- 
came almoil  fynonim^Ua  (Plin.  Hill.  Natur. 
xxviii.  5.)  ;  and  the  meaner  rultics  acquired 
that  name,  which  has  been  corrupted  into 
peafanfi  in  the  modern  languages  of  Europe; 
3.  The  amazing  increafe  of  the  military 
order  introduced  the  neceiiity  of  a  correlative 
term  (Hume's  Elfays,  vol.  i.  p.  555.)  ;  and 
all  the  people  who  were  not  enlilted  in  the 
fervice  of  the  prince  were  branded  with  the 
contemptuous  epithet  of  pagans  (Tacit.  Hill, 
iii.  24.  43.77-  Juvenal.  Satir.  xvi.  Tertullian 
de  Pallio,  c.  4.).  4.  The  Chriilians  were 
the  foldiers  of  Chrill ;  their  adverfaries,  who 
refufed  his  faenment,  or  military  oath  of  bap- 
tifm,  might  deferve  the  metaphorical  name 
cf  pagans  ;  and  this  popular  reproach  was 
introduced  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Vulenti- 
nian  A.  D.  365.)  into  Imperial  laws  (Cod. 
Theodof.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  18.)  and  theo- 
logical writings.     5.  Chrillianity  gradually 
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filled  the  cities  of  the  empire  :  the  old  reli- 
gion, in  the  time  of  Prudentius  (adverf. . 
Symmachum,  1.  i.  ad  fin.)  and  Orofius  (in 
Prcefat.  Hill.),  retired  and  languifhed  in  ob- 
fcure  villages ;  and  the  word  pagans,  with  its 
new  fignification,  reverted  to  its  primitive 
origin.  6.  Since  the  worfhip  of  Jupiter  and 
his  family  has  expired,  the  vacant  title  of  pa- 
gans has  been  fucceflively  applied  to  all  the 
idolaters  and  polytheifts  of  the  old  and  new 
world.  7.  The  Latin  Chriilians  bellowed  it, 
without  fcruple,  on  their  mortal  enemies  the 
Mahometans ;  and  the  pureft  unitarians  were 
branded  with  the  unjull  reproach  cf  idolatry 
and  paganifm.  See  Gerard  Voflius  Etymo- 
logicon  Linguce  Latinac,  in  his  works,  tom.i. 
p.  420.  Godefroy's  Commentary  on  the  Theo- 
dofian  Code,  torn.  vi.  p.  250.  and  Ducange, 
mediaj-&.innma:  Latinitat.  Gloflhr. 

169  In  the  pure  language  of  Ionia  and 
Athens,  Ei&yXoi  and  a«t§>m*  were-ancfeat  and 
familiar  wor  s.  The  former  exprefled  a 
likenefs,  an  apparition  (Homer.  OdyiT.  xi. 
601.),  a  reprefentation,  an  image,  created 
either  by  fancy  or  art.  The  latter  denoted 
any  fort  of  fervice  or  fiavery.  The  Jews  of 
Egypt,  who  tranflated  the  Hebrew  fcriptures, 
rellrained  the  ufe  of  thefe  words  (Exod.  xx.  4, 
5.)  to  the  religious  worfliip  of  an  image.  The 
peculiar  idiom  of  the  Helleniils,  or  Grecian 
Jews,  has  been  adopted  by  the  facred  and 
eccleiiallical  writers ;  and  the  reproach  of 
idolatry  ( Et^XoXa-^ia)  has  lligmatized  that  vi- 
fible  and  abject  mode  of  fuperflition,  which 
foine  fc£ls  of  Cliriitianity  ihould  not  hallily 
impute  to  the  polythcills  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

Imperial 
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C  H  P.  Imperial  court,  were  mutually  apprehenfive  of  alienating,  and  per- 
■_  -_—  _.»  haps  exafperating,  the  minds  of  a  powerful,  though  declining  fac- 
tion. Every  motive  of  authority  and  fafhion,  of  intereft  and  reafon, 
^  now  militated  on  the  fide  of  Chriftianity ;  but  two  or  three  gene- 
rations elapfed,  before  their  victorious  influence  was  univerfally  felt. 
The  religion  which  had  fo  long  and  fo  lately  been  eftablifhed  in  the 
Roman  empire  was  ftill  revered  by  a  numerous  people,  lefs  attached 
indeed  to  fpeculative  opinion,  than  to  ancient  cuftom.  The  honours 
of  the  ftate  and  army  were  indifferently  beftowed  on  all  the  fubjec~ts 
of  Conftantine  and  Conftantius  ;  and  a  confiderable  portion  of  know- 
ledge and  wealth  and  valour  was  ftill  engaged  in  the  fervice  of 
polytheifm.  The  fuperftition  of  the  fenator  and  of  the  peafant,  of 
the  poet  and  the  philofopher,  was  derived  from  very  different  caufes, 
but  they  met  with  equal  devotion  in  the  temples  of  the  gods.  Their 
zeal  was  infenfibly  provoked  by  the  infulting  triumph  of  a  pro- 
fcribed  feci; ;  and  their  hopes  were  revived  by  the  well-grounded 
confidence,  that  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  empire,  a  young  and 
valiant  hero,  who  had  delivered  Gaul  from  the  arms  of  the  Barba- 
rians, had  fecretly  embraced  the  religion  of  his  anceftors. 


CHAP. 
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yulian  is  declared  Emperor  by  the  Legions  of  Gaid. — 
His  March  a?id  Succefs. — The  Death  of  Confla?itius. 
— Civil  Adminifration  of  fidian. 


WHILE  the   Romans  languished  under  the  ignominious  CHAP, 
tyranny  of  eunuchs  and  bifhops,  the  praifes  of  Julian  were  •  '.  i 

repeated  with  tranfport  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  except  in  the  ^cinftan-^ 
palace  of  Conftantius.  The  Barbarians  of  Germany  had  felt,  and  j^Jf*"1* 
ftill  dreaded,  the  arms  of  the  young  Csefar ;  his  foldiers  were  the 
companions  of  his  victory  ;  the  grateful  provincials  enjoyed  the 
bleffings  of  his  reign ;  but  the  favourites,  who  had  oppofed  his  ele- 
vation, were  offended  by  his  virtues ;  and  they  juftly  confidered 
the  friend  of  the  people  as  the  enemy  of  the  court.  As  long  as  the 
fame  of  Julian  was  doubtful,  the  buffoons  of  the  palace,  who  were 
(killed  in  the  language  of  fatire,  tried  the  efficacy  of  thofe  arts 
which  they  had  fo  often  practifed  with  fuccefs.  They  eafily  dis- 
covered, that  his  fimplicity  was  not  exempt  from  affectation  :  the 
ridiculous  epithets  of  an  hairy  favage,  of  an  ape  inverted  with  the 
purple,  were  applied  to  the  drefs  and  perfon  of  the  philofophic  war- 
rior ;  and  his  modeft  difpatches  were  ftigmatized  as  the  vain  and 
elaborate  fictions  of  a  loquacious  Greek,  a  fpeculative  foldier,  who 
had  ftudied  the  art  of  war  amidft  the  groves  of  the  academy  The 
*  voice 


■  Omnes  qui  plus  poterant  in  palatio,  adu-  profpereque  completa  vertebant  in  deridicu- 
landi  profeffores  jam  dofti,  rette  confulta,    lum  :  talia  fine  modo  ftrepentes  infulfe ;  in. 

odium 
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C  H  A  P.    voice  of  malicious  folly  was  at  length  filenced  by  the  fhouts  of  vie- 

XXIT. 

tory ;  the  conqueror  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni  could  no  longer 
be  painted  as  an  object  of  contempt ;  and  the  monarch  himfelf  was 
meanly  ambitious  of  ftealing  from  his  lieutenant  the  honourable  re- 
ward of  his  labours.  In  the  letters  crowned  with  laurel,  which, 
according  to  ancient  cuftom,  were  addreffed  to  the  provinces,  the 
name  of  Julian  was  omitted.  "  Conftantius  had  made  his  difpofi- 
"  tions  in  perfon  ;  he  had  fignalized  his  valour  in  the  foremoft 
"  ranks  ;  his  military  conduct:  had  fecured  the  victory ;  and  the  cap- 
"  tive  king  of  the  Barbarians  was  prefented  to  him  on  the  field  of 
"  battle,"  from  which  he  was  at  that  time  diftant  above  forty  days 
journey  \  So  extravagant  a  fable  was  incapable,  however,  of  de- 
ceiving the  public  credulity,  or  even  of  fatisfying  the  pride  of  the 
emperor  himfelf.  Secretly  confeious  that  the  applaufe  and  favour  of 
the  Romans  accompanied  the  rifing  fortunes  of  Julian,  his  difcontented 
mind  was  prepared  to  receive  the  fubtle  poifon  of  thofe  artful  fyco- 
phants,  who  coloured  their  mifchievous  defigns  with  the  faireft  ap- 
pearances of  truth  and  candour  \  Inftead  of  depreciating  the  merits 
of  Julian,  they  acknowledged,  and  even  exaggerated,  his  popular 
fame,  luperior  talents,  and  important  fervices.  But  they  darkly  in- 
finuated,  that  the  virtues  of  the  Csefar  might  inftantly  be  converted 

odium  venit  cum  vi&oriis  fuis ;  capella,  non  Aurelius  Victor,  who  publifhed  his  Abridg- 

homo  ;  ut  hirfutum  Julianum  carpentes,  ap-  ment  in  the  laft  year  of  Conftantius,  afcribes 

pellantefque  loquacem  talpam,  et  purpura-  the  German  victories  to  .the  ■vcifdom  of  the 

tarn  fimiam,  et  litterionem  Grxcum  :  et  his  emperor,  and  the  fortune  of  the  Caefar.  Yet 

congruentia  plurima  atque  vernacula  principi  the  hiftorian,  foon  afterwards,  was  indebted 

refonantes,  audire  ha?c  taliaque  geltienti,  vir-  to  the  favour  or  efteem  of  Julian  for  the  ho- 

tutes  ejus  obruere  verbis  impudentibus  cona-  nour  of  a  brafs  ftatue-;  and  the  important 

bantur,  ut  fegnem  inceffentes  et  timidum  et  offices  ofconfularof  the  fecond  Pannonia,  and 

umbratilem,  geftaque  fecus  verbis  comptio-  praefed  of  the  city.    Ammian.  xxi.  10. 
ribus  exornantem.    Ammianus,  xvii.  n.  J  Callido  nocendi  artificio,  accufatoriam 

1  Ammian.  xvi.  12.    The  orator  Themif-  diritatem  laudum  titulis  peragebant.  .  .  Hs 

tius  (iv.  p.  56,  57.)  believed  whatever  was  voces  fuerunt  ad  inflammanda  odia  probris 

contained  in  the  Imperial  letters,  which  were  omnibus  potentiores.  See  Mamertin.  in  Ac- 

addrefied  to  the  fenate  of  Conflantinople.  tione  Gratiarum  in  Vet.  Panegyr.  xi.  5.  6. 

into 
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Into  the  moft  dangerous  crimes;  if  the  inconftant  multitude  mould  CHAP. 

....  .  .  XXIL 

prefer  their  inclinations  to  their  duty;  or  if  the  general  of  a  victorious  1  »  ' 

army  mould  be  tempted  from  his  allegiance  by  the  hopes  of  revenge, 
and  independent  greatnefs.  The  perfonal  fears  of  Conftantius  were  Fears  and 
interpreted  by  his  council  as  a  laudable  anxiety  for  the  public  fafety ;  Conftantiui. 
whilft  in  private,  and  perhaps  in  his  own  breaft,  he  difguifed,  under 
the  lefs  odious  appellation  of  fear,  the  fentiments  of  hatred  and  envy, 
which  he  had  fecretly  conceived  for  the  inimitable  virtues  of  Ju- 
lian. 

The  apparent  tranquillity  of  Gaul,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  The  legions 
the  eaftern  provinces,  offered  a  fpecious  pretence  for  the  defign  ordered  to* 
which  was  artfully  concerted  by  the  Imperial  minifters.    They  re-  ^Eaft1110 
folved  to  difarm  the  Cxfar ;   to  recall  thofe  faithful  troops  who  ^Pj*  36o» 
guarded  his  perfon  and  dignity  ;  and  to  employ  in  a  diftant  war 
againft  the  Perfian  monarch,  the  hardy  veterans  who  had  vanquiflied, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  fierceft  nations  of  Germany.  While 
Julian  ufed  the  laborious  hours  of  his  winter-quarters  at  Paris  in  the 
adminiftration  of  power,  which,  in  his  hands,  was  the  exercife  of 
virtue,  he  was  furprifed  by  the  hafty  arrival  of  a  tribune  and  a  no- 
tary ;  with  pofitive  orders  from  the  emperor,  which  they  were  di- 
rected to  execute,  and  he  was  commanded  not  to  oppofe.  Conftan- 
tius fignified  his  pleafure,  that  four  entire  legions,  the  Celtic,  and 
Petulants,  the  Heruli,  and  the  Batavians,  mould  be  feparated  from 
the  ftandard  of  Julian,  under  which  they  had  acquired  their  fame 
and  difcipline  ;  that  in  each  of  the  remaining  bands,  three  hundred 
of  the  braveft  youths  mould  be  felected  ;  and  that  this  numerous 
detachment,  the  ftrength  of  the  Gallic  army,  mould  inftantly  begin 
their  march,  and  exert  their  utmoft  diligence  to  arrive,  before  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  on  the  frontiers  of  Perfia  \    The  Caefar 

forefaw 

*  The  minute  interval,  which  may  be  in-    prima  vereof  Ammianus  (x\'.  i.  4.),  inftead 
terpofcd  between  the  hyeme  adult  a  and  the    of  allowing  a  furhcient  fpace  for  a  march  of 
Vol.  II.  S  f  three 
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CHAP,  forefaw,  and  lamented,  the  confequences  of  this  fatal  mandate.  Moft 
U— ayj  of  the  auxiliaries,  who  engaged  their  voluntary  fcrvice,  had  ftipu- 
lated,  that  they  mould  never  be  obliged  to  pafs  the  Alps.  The 
public  faith  of  Rome,  and  the  perfonal  honour  of  Julian,  had  been 
pledged  for  the  obfervance  of  this  condition.    Such  an  act  of  trea- 
chery and  oppreffion  would  deftroy  the  confidence,  and  excite  the 
refentment,  of  the  independent  warriors  of  Germany,  who  consi- 
dered truth  as  the  nobleft  of  their  virtues,  and  freedom  as  the  moft 
valuable  of  their  pofTeflions.    The  legionaries,  who  enjoyed  the 
title  and  privileges  of  Romans,  were  enlifted  for  the  general  defence 
of  the  republic  ;  but  thofe  mercenary  troops  heard  with  cold  indif- 
ference the  antiquated  names  of  the  republic  and  of  Rome.  At- 
tached, either  from  birth  or  long  habit,  *to  the  climate  and  manners 
of  Gaul,  they  loved  and  admired  Julian  ;  they  defpifed,  and  per- 
haps hated,  the  emperor  ;  they  dreaded  the  laborious  march,  the 
Perfian  arrows,  and  the  burning  deferts  of  Afia.    They  claimed,  as 
their  own,  the  country  which  they  had  faved  ;  and  excufed  their 
want  of  fpirit,  by  pleading  the  facred  and  more  immediate  duty  of 
protecting  their  families  and  friends.    The  apprehenfions  of  the 
Gauls  were  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  the  impending  and  in- 
evitable danger.    As  foon  as  the  provinces  were  exhaufted  of  their 
military  ftrength,  the  Germans  would  violate  a  treaty  which  had 
been  impofed  on  their  fears  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  abilities  and 
valour  of  Julian,  the  general  of  a  nominal  army,  to  whom  the 
public  calamities  would  be  imputed,  mull  find  himfelf,  after  a  vain 
irefiftance,  either  a  prifoner  in  the  camp  of  the  Barbarians,  or  a 
criminal  in  the  palace  of  Confcantius.    If  Julian  complied  with  the 
orders  which  he  had  received,  he  fubfcribed  his  own  destruction, 

three  thoufand  miles,  would  render  the  or-  have  reached  Syria  till  the  end  of  autumn, 
ders  of  Confl^ntius  as  extravagant  as  they  The  memory  of  Ammianus  muft  have  been 
were  nnjuft.    The  troops  of  Gaul  could  not   inaccurate,  and  his  language  incorreft. 

and 
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and  that  of  a  people  who  deferved  his  affection.    But  a  pofitive  re-   c     A  P. 
fufal  was  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  a  declaration  of  war.    The  in- 
exorable jealoufy  of  the  emperor,  the  peremptory,    and  perhaps 
infidious,  nature  of  his  commands,  left  not  any  room  for  a  fair 
apology,  or  candid  interpretation  ;  and  the  dependent  ftation  of  the 
Cssfar  fcarcely  allowed  him  to  paufe  or  to   deliberate.  Solitude 
encreafed  the  perplexity  of  Julian  ;  he  Could  no  longer  apply  to  the 
faithful  counfels  of  Salluft,  who  had  been  removed  from  his  office 
by  the  judicious  malice  of  the  eunuchs  :  he  could  not  even  enforce 
his  reprefentations  by  the  concurrence  of  the  minifters,  who  would 
have  been  afraid,  or  aihamed,  to  approve  the  ruin  of  Gaul.  The 
moment  had  been  chofen,  when  Lupicinus ',  the  general  of  the 
cavalry,  was  difpatched  into  Britain,  to  repulfe  the  inroads  of  the 
Scots  and  Picts  ;  and  Florentius  was  occupied  at  Vienna  by  the  af- 
ferTinent  of  the  tribute.    The  latter,  a  crafty  and  corrupt  ftatefman, 
declining  to  affume  a  refponfible  part  on  this  dangerous  occafion, 
eluded  the  preiTmg  and  repeated  invitations  of  Julian,  who  repre- 
fented  to  him,  that  in  every  important  meafure,  the  prefence  of  the 
prazfect  was  indifpenfable  in  the  council  of  the  prince.    In  the 
mean  while  the  Cxfar  was  oppreffed  by  the  rude  and  importunate 
folicitations  of  the  Imperial  meffengers,  who  prefumed  to  fuggeft, 
that  if  he  expected  the  return  of  his  minifters,  he  would  charge 
himfelf  with  the  guilt  of  the  delay,  and  referve  for  them  the  merit 
of  the  execution.    Unable  to  fefift,  unwilling  to  comply,  Julian  ex- 
prcfled,  in  the  mofc  lerious  terms,  his  wifh,  and  even  his  intention, 
of  refigning  the  purple,  which  he  could  not  preferve  with  honour, 

but  which  he  could  not  abdicate  with  fafetv. 

j  .  / 

5  Ammianus,  xx.  i.  The  valour  of  Lu-  and  exciting  a  doubt,  whether  he  was  more 
picinus,  and  his  military  fkill,  are  acknow-  cruel  or  avaricious.  The  danger  from' the 
lodged  by  the  hrftorian,  who,  in  his  affected  Scots  and  Picts  was  fo  ferious,  that  Julian 
language,  accufes  the  general  of  exalting  the  tumfelf  had  fonie  thoughts  of  paffing  over 
horns  of  his  pride,  bellowing  in  a  tragic  tone,    into  the  ifland. 

S  f  2  '  After 
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C  ft  A  p.       After  a  painful  conflict,  Julian  was  compelled  to  acknowledge, 

XXII. 

»  .  1   that  obedience  was  the  virtue  of  the  mod  eminent  fubjed,  and  that 

Their  <lii-     t|lc  fovereign  alone  was  entitled  to  judge  of  the  public  welfare. 

content:..  °  ,  '  * 

lie  iflued  the  neeeirary  orders  for  carrying  into,  execution  the  com- 
mands of  Conllantius  ;  a  part  of  the  troops  began  their  march  for 
the  Alps  ;  and  the  detachments  from  the  levcral  garrifons  moved 
towards  their  relpccYive  places  of  aflcmbly.  They  advanced  with 
difficulty  through  the  trembling  and  affrighted  crowds  of  provincials; 
who  attempted  to  excite  their  pity  by  filent  dcl'pair,  or  loud  lament- 
ations ;  while  the  wives  of  the  foldiers,  holding  their  infants  in  their 
arms,  accufed  the  defcrtion  of  their  hufbands  in  the  mixed  language 
of  grief,  of  tcnderncls,  and  of  indignation.  This  fcenc  of  general 
didrefs  afHiifled  the  humanity  of  thcTJsefar  ;  he  granted  a  fufficicnt 
number  of  poll-waggons  to  tranfport  the  wives  and  families  of  the 
foldiers  '',  endeavoured  to  alleviate  the  hardfhips  which  he  was  con- 
drained  to  inflict,  and  encrealed,  by  the  mod  laudable  arts,  his  own 
popularity,  and  the  dtfeontent  of  the  exiled  troops.  T  he  grief  of  an 
armed  multitude  is  foon  converted  into  rage;  their  licentious  mur- 
murs, which  every  hour  were  communicated  from  tent  to  tent  with 
more  boldnefs  and  cffccl,  prepared  their  minds  for  the  mod  daring' 
acts  of  i'edition  ;  and  by  the  connivance  of  their  tribunes,  a  feafon- 
able  libel  was  fecretly  difperfed,  which  painted,  in  lively  colours, 
the  difgracc  of  the  Qcfar,  the  opprcflion  of  the  Gallic  army,  and 
the  feeble  vices  of  the  tyrant  of  Alia.  The  fervants  of  Condantius 
were  adonifhed  and  alarmed  by  the  progrefs  of  this  dangerous  fpirit. 
They  prefle.d  the  Ca Car  to  haden  the  departure  of  the  troops  ;  but 
they  imprudently  rejected  the  honed  and  judicious  advice  of  Ju- 
lian ;  who  propofed  that  they  Humid  not  march  through  Paris,  and 
fuggefted  the  danger  and  temptation  of  a  lad  interview. 

■  He  granted  them  thcpcrmillion  of  the  and  were  fuppofed  to  carry  fifteen  hundred 
(urj'us  cltifularit,  or  ciabularis.  Thcfc  port-  pounds  weight.  See  Valef.  ad  Ammian.  xx. 
waggons  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Code,  4. 

J  As 
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As  foon  as  the  approach  of  the   troops  was  announced,  the  c  HA  )'. 

Caefar  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  afcended  his  tribunal,  which  «  » 

had  been  erected  in  a  plain  before  the  gates  of  the  city.  After  claim  Julian 
diftinguifhing  the  officers  and  foldiers,  who  by  their  rank  or  cn,Pc,or- 
merit  deferved  a  peculiar  attention,  Julian  addrefTcd  himfclf  in  a 
ftudied  oration  to  the  furrounding  multitude  :  he  celebrated  their 
exploits  with  grateful  apphufe ;  encouraged  them  to  accept,  with- 
alacrity,  the  honour  of  ferving  under  the  eyes  of  a  powerful  and' 
liberal  monarch;  and  admoniflicd  them,  that  the  commands  of  Au— 
guflus  required  an  inftant  and  cheerful  obedience.  The  foldiers, 
who  were  apprehcnfive  of  offending  their  general  by  an  indecent- 
clamour,  or  of  belying  their  fentiments  by  falfe  and  venal  acclama- 
tions, maintained  an  obftinate  filence  ;  and,  after  a  fhort  paufe,  were 
difmiffed  to  their  quarters.  The  principal  officers  were  entertained 
by  the  Casfar,  who  profefled,  in  the  warmeft  language  of  friendfhip, 
his  defire  and  his  inability  to  reward,  according  to  their  deferts,  the 
brave  companions  of  his  victories.  They  retired  from  the  feaft,  full 
of  grief  and  perplexity ;  and  lamented  the  hardfhip  of  their  fate, 
which  tore  them  from  their  beloved  general  and  their  native  country. 
The  only  expedient  which  could  prevent  their  feparation  was  boldly 
agitated  and  approved ;  the  popular  refentment  was  infenfibly 
moulded  into  a  regular  confpiracy  ;  their  juft  reafons  of  complaint 
were  heightened  by  paffion,.  and  their  pafhons  were  inflamed  by 
wine  ;  as  on  the  eve  of  their  departure,  the  troops  were  indulged  in 
licentious  feflivity.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  impetuous  multi- 
tude, with  fwords,  and  bowls,  and  torches,  in  their  hands,  rufhed  into 
the  fuburbs  ;  encompaffed  the  palace 7 ;  and,  carclefs  of  future  dan- 
gers, 

T  Moll  probably  the  palace  of  the  baths  modern  quarter  of  the  univrrfity  ;  and  the 
{VbermarumJ,  of  which  a  folid  and  lofty  hall  gardens,  under  the  Merovingian  kings,  ctmi- 
ftill  fubfilb  in  the  rue  de  la  Harp/.  The  municated  with  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain 
buildings  covered  a  confidcrable  fpace  of  the    de?  Prez.    Ey  the  injurki  of  time  and  the 

Normani, 
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C  H  A  P..    gerSj  pronounced  the  fatal  and  irrevocable  words,  Julian  Au- 

'  4  '  gust  us  I  The  prince,  whofe  anxious  fufpence  was  interrupted  by 

their  diforderly  acclamations,  fecured  the  doors  againft  their  intru- 
fion  ;  and,  as  long  as  it  was  in  his  power,  fecluded  his  perfon  and 
dignity  from  the  accidents  of  a  nocturnal  tumult.  At  the  dawn  of 
day,  the  foldiers,  whofe  zeal  was  irritated  by  oppcfition,  forcibly 
entered  the  palace,  feized,  with  refpeclful  violence,  the  object  of 
their  choice,  guarded.  Julian  with  drawn  fwords  through  the  ftreets 
of  Paris,  placed  him  on  the  tribunal,  and  with  repeated  fhouts  fa- 
luted  him  as  their  emperor.  Prudence,  as  well  as  loyalty,  inculcated 
the  propriety  of  relifting  their  treafonable  defigns;  and  of  preparing 
for  his  opprefTed  virtue,  the  excufe  of  violence.  Addreffing  himfelf 
by  turns  to  the  multitude  and  to  individuals,  he  fometime's  implored 
their  mercy,  and  fometimes  expreffed  his  indignation ;  conjured 
them  not  to  fully  the  fame  of  their  immortal  victories ;  and  ven- 
tured to  promife,  that  if  they  would  immediately  return  to  their 
allegiance,  he  would  undertake  to  obtain  from  the  emperor,  not 
only  a  free  and  gracious  pardon,  but  even  the  revocation  of  the 
orders  which  had  excited  their  refentment.  But  the  foldiers,  who 
were  confcious  of  their  guilt,  chofe  rather  to  depend  on  the  gratitude 
of  Julian,  than  on  the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  Their  zeal  was 
infenfibly  turned  into  impatience,  and  their  impatience  into  rage. 
The  inflexible  Ccefar  fuftained  till  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  their 
prayers,  their  reproaches,  and  their  menaces ;  nor  did  he  yield,  till 
he  had  been  repeatedly  affured,  that  if  he  wifhed  to  live,  he  muft 

Normans,  this  ancient  palace  was  reduced,  (Thefe  lines  are  quoted  from  the  Architre- 

in  the  twelfth  century,  to  a  maze  of  ruins  ;  nius,  1.  iv.  c.  8.,  a  poetkal  work  of  John  dc 

whofe  dark  recefles  were  the  fcene  of  licen-  Hauteville,    or  HanviUe,  a  Monk  of  St. 

tious  love.  Albans,  about  the  year  i  ioo.    See  Warton's 

Explicat  aula  finus  montemque  ampleftitur  of  EnZVl<h  f**«7.  vo1-  >•  il) 

ajjs  .  Yet  fuch  thefts  might  be  lefs  pernicious  to 

Multiplici'latebrafcelerumterfuraruborem.    markind>  ,ha»  the  theological  dilputes  of 

 pereuntis  fa;Fe  pudoris  the  Sc'bonr'e'  *hlch  h™  be™  finc<-'  agltated 

i  .         r     \7       -r  j  cn  the  fame  ereund.    Bonamv,  Mem.  de 

<_elaturanefas,  Venenlcueaccommcda/tt»7/j.  5  ,  -' 

w  1  Academie,  torn,  xv.  p.  678  -  6S2. 

confent 
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confent  to  reign.    He  was  exalted  on  a  fhicld  in  the  prefence,  and    c  H  A  p- 

.  .  .        ..  xxir- 

amidrt.  the  unanimous  acclamations,  of  the  troops  ;  a  rich  military  v_ — »v-— 

collar,  which  was  offered  by  chance,  fupplied  the  want  of  a  diadem8; 
the  ceremony  was  concluded  by  the  promife  of  a  moderate  dona- 
tire9;  and  the  new  emperor,  overwhelmed  with  real  or  affected 
grief,  retired  into  the  moft  fecret  recedes  of  his  apartment ,0. 

The  grief  of  Julian  could  proceed  only  from  his  innocence;  but  His  protefffc 
his  innocence  rauft  appear  extremely  doubtful 11  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  cen"^1™0-' 
who  have  learned  to  fufpect  the  motives  and  the  profeffions  of  princes. 
His  lively  and  active  mind  was  fufceptible  of  the  various  impreffions 
of  hope  and  fear,  of  gratitude  and  revenge,  of  duty  and  of  ambition, 
of  the  love  of  fame  and  of  the  fear  of  reproach.  But  it  is  impoflible 
for  us  to  calculate  the  refpective  weight  and  operation  of  thefe  fenti- 
ments  ;  or  to  afcertain  the  principles  of  action,  which  might  efcape 
the  obfervation,  while  they  guided,  or  rather  impelled,  the  fteps 
of  Julian  himfelf.  The  difcontent  of  the  troops  was  produced  by 
the  malice  of  his  enemies ;  their  tumult  was  the  natural  effect 
of  intereft  and  of  paffion ;  and  if  Julian  had  tried  to  conceal 
a  deep  defign  under  the  appearances  of  chance,  he  muft  have  em- 
ployed the  moft  confummate  artifice  without  neceffity,  and  probably 
without  fuccefs.    He  folemnly  declares,  in  the  prefence  of  Jupiter, 

8  Even  in  this  tumultuous  moment,  Julian  Graec.  torn.  vii.  p.  269  —  273.),  Ammianus 
attended  to  the  forms  of  fuperftitious  cere-  (xx.  4.),  and  Zofimus  (1.  iii.  p.  151,  152, 
mony ;  and  obftinately  refufed  the  inaufpi-  153.),  who  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  appears 
cious  ufe  of  a  female  necklace,  or  a  horfe-  to  follow  the  more  retpeftable  authority  of 
collar,  which  the  impatient  foldiers  would  Eunapius.  With  fuch  guides,  we  might  ne- 
have  employed  in  the  room  of  a  diadem.  gleet  the  abbreviators  and  ecclefiaitical  hiflo- 

9  An  equal  proportion  of  gold  and  filver,  rians. 

five  pieces  of  the  former,  one  pound  of  the  .  "  Eutropius,  a  refpectable  witnefs,  ufesa> 

latter;  the  whole  amounting  to  about  five  doubtful  expreflion,    "  confenfu  militum" 

pounds  ten  (hillings  of  our  money.  (x.  15.).    Gregory  Nazianzen,  whofe  igno- 

10  For  the  whole  narrative  of  this  revolt,  ranee  might  excufe  his  fanaticifm,  directly 
we  may  appeal  to  authentic  and  original  ma-  charges  the  apoltatewith  prefumptiori,  mad- 
terials ;  Julian  himfelf  (ad  S.  P.  Q_  Atheni-  nefs,  and  impious  rebellion,  uvQahta,  «7rc»ota,  • 
enfem,  p.  282,  283,  284.),  Libanius  (Orat.  ao-tf.ia.    Orat.  iii.  p.  67. 

Parental,  c.  44—48.  in  Fabricius  Bibliot. 

4'  of 
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chap.   Df  t]ie  Sun,  of  Mars,  of  Minerva,  and  of  all  the  other  deities,  that, 

X  XII. 

v  v— — '  till  the  clofe  of  the  evening  which  preceded  his  elevation,  he  was 

utterly  ignorant  of  the  defigns  of  the  foldiers11;  and  it  may  feem 
ungenerous  to  diftruft  the  honour  of  a  hero,  and  the  truth  of  a  phi- 
lofopher.  Yet  the  fuperftitious  confidence  that  Conftantius  was  the 
enemy,  and  that  he  himfelf  was  the  favourite,  of  the  gods,  might 
prompt  him  to  defire,  to  folicit,  and  even  to  haften  the  aufpicious 
moment  of  his  reign,  which  was  predeftined  to  reftore  the  ancient 
religion  of  mankind.  When  Julian  had  received  the  intelligence  of 
the  confpiracy,  he  refigned  himfelf  to  a  fhort  flumber ;  and  after- 
wards related  to  his  friends,  that  he  had  feen  the  Genius  of  the  empire 
waiting  with  fome  impatience  at  his  door,  preffing  for  admittance, 
and  reproaching  his  want  of  fpirit  and  ambition  "\  Afhonifhed  and 
perplexed,  he  addrefled  his  prayers  to  the  great  Jupiter  ;  who  imme- 
diately fignified,  by  a  clear  and  manifeft  omen,  that  he  mould  fub- 
mit  to  the  will  of  heaven  and  of  the  army.  The  conducl:  which 
difclaims  the  ordinary  maxims  of  reafon,  excites  our  fufpicion  and 
eludes  our  enquiry.  Whenever  the  fpirit  of  fanaticifm,  at  once  fo 
credulous  and  fo  crafty,  has  infinuated  itfelf  into  a  noble  mind,  it 
infenfibly  corrodes  the  vital  principles  of  virtue  and  veracity. 
His  embafl'y  To  moderate  the  zeal  of  his  party,  to  protect  the  perfons  of  his 
tius!0nftan"  enemies  '*,  to  defeat  and  to  defpife  the  fecret  enterprifes  which  were 
formed  againft  his  life  and  dignity,  were  the  cares  which  employed 

11  Julian,  ad  S.  P.         Athen.   p.  284.  ftriking  a  deep  root  into  the  earth.    Even  in 

The  devout  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (Vie  de  Ju-  his  lleep,  the  mind  of  the  Cacfar  muft  have 

lien,  p.  159.)  is  almoft  inclined  to  refpect  been  agitated  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his 

the  devout  proteftations  of  a  Pagan.  fortune.    Zofimus  (1.  aj,  p.  155.)  relates  a 

13  Ammian.  xx.  5.  with  the  note  of  Lin-  fubfequent  dream, 

denbrogius  on  the  Genius  of  the  empire.  '+  The  difficult  fituation  of  the  prince  of  a 

Julian  himfelf,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his  rebellious  army  is  finely  defcribed  by  Ta- 

friend  and  phyfician,  Oribafius  (Epift.  xvii.  citus  (Hill.    1.   80  —  85.).     But  0tll° 

p.  384.),  mentions  another  dream,  to  which,  much  more  guilt,  and  much  lefs  abilities, 

before  the  event,  he  gave  credit ;  of  a  ftately  than  Julian, 
tree  thrown  to  the  ground,  of  a  fmall  plant 

the 
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the  fnft  days  of  the  reign  of  the  new  Emperor.    Although  he  was   c  J  p- 

firmly  refolved  to  maintain  the  ftation  which  he  had  aflumed,  he  was   <  „ — — t 

ftill  delirous  of  faving  his  country  from  the  calamities  of  civil  war, 
of  declining  a  conteft  with  the  fuperior  forces  of  Conftantius,  and  of 
preferving  his  own  character  from  the  reproach  of  perfidy  and  ingra- 
titude. Adorned  with  the  enfigns  of  military  and  Imperial  pomp, 
Julian  {hewed  himfelf  in  the  field  of  Mars  to  the  foldiers,  who 
glowed  with  ardent  enthufiafm  in  the  caufe  of  their  pupil,  their 
leader,  and  their  friend.  He  recapitulated  their  victories,  lamented 
their  fuiferings,  applauded  their  refolution,  animated  their  hopes, 
and  checked  their  impetuofity;  nor  did  he  difmifs  the  aflembly,  till 
he  had  obtained  a  folemn  promife  from  the  troops,  that  if  the  em- 
peror of  the  Eaft  would  fubfcribe  an  equitable  treaty,  they  would 
renounce  any  views  of  conqueft,  and  fatisfy  themfelves  with  the 
tranquil  poilemon  of  the  Gallic  provinces.  On  this  foundation  he 
compofed,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  the  army,  a  fpecious  and 
moderate  epiftle  ,s,  which  was  delivered  to  Pentadius,  his  mafter  of 
the  offices,  and  to  his  chamberlain  Eutherius  ;  two  ambafiadors  whom 
he  appointed  to  receive  the  anfwer,  and  obferve  the  difpofitions  of 
Conftantius.  This  epiftle  is  infcribed  with  the  modeft  appellation 
of  Caefar;  but  Julian  folicits  in  a  peremptory,  though  refpectful 
manner,  the  confirmation  of  the  title  of  Auguftus.  He  acknow- 
ledges the  irregularity  of  his  own  election,  while  he  juftifies,  in 
lbme  meafure,  the  refentment  and  violence  of  the  troops  which  had 
extorted  his  reluctant  confent.  He  allows  the  fupremacy  of  his 
brother  Conftantius  j  and  engages  to  fend  him  an  annual  prefent  of 
Spanifh  horfes,  to  recruit  his  army  with  a  felect  number  of  Barba- 
rian youths,  and  to  accept  from  his  choice  a  Prsetorian  prefect  of 

"s  To  this  oftenfible  epiftle  he  added,  fays    and  would  not  have  publilhed.   Perhaps  they 
Ammianus,  private  letters,  obj urgatorias  et    never  exifted. 
mordaces,  which  the  hiftorian  had  not  feen, 

Vol.  II.  T  t  approved 
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CHAP,    approved  difcretion  and  fidelity.    But  he  referves  for  himfelf  the 
XX  JT» 

lmj  nomination  of  his  other  civil  and  military  officers,  with  the  troops, 
the  revenue,  and  the  fovereignty  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps. 
He  admonifhes  the  emperor  to  confult  the  dictates  of  juftice ;  to 
diftruft  the  arts  of  thofe  venal  flatterers,  who  fubfift  only  by  the  dif- 
cord  of  princes ;  and  to  embrace  the  offer  of  a  fair  and  honourable 
treaty,  equally  advantageous  to  the  republic,  and  to  the  houfe  of 
Conftantine.  In  this  negociation  Julian  claimed  no  more  than  he 
already  poffeffed.  The  delegated  authority  which  he  had  long  exer- 
cifed  over  the  provinces  of  Gaia,  Spain,  and  Britain,  was  ftilr. 
obeyed  under  a  name  more  independent  and  auguft.  The  foldiers 
and  the  people  rejoiced  in  a  revolution  which  was  not  ftained  even 
with  the  blood  of  the  guilty.  Florentius  was  a  fugitive ;  Lupicinus 
a  prifoner.  The  perfons  who  were  difaffected  to  the  new  govern- 
ment were  difarmed  and  fecured  ;  and  the  vacant  offices  were  dis- 
tributed, according  to  the  recommendation  of  merit,  by  a  prince, 
who  defpifed  the  intrigues  of  the  palace,  and  the  clamours  of  the 
foldiers 

The  negociations  of  peace  were  accompanied  and  fupported  by 
the  moft  vigorous  preparations  for  war.  The  army,  which  Julian 
held  in  readinefs  for  immediate  action,  was  recruited  and  augmented 
by  the  diforders  of  the  times.  The  cruel  perfecution  of  the  faction, 
of  Magnentius  had  filled  Gaul  with  numerous  bands  of  outlaws  and 
robbers.  They  cheerfully  accepted  the  offer  of  a  general  pardon 
from  a  prince  whom  they  could  truft,  fubmitted  to  the  reftraints  of 
military  difcipline,  and  retained  only  their  implacable  hatred  to  the 
perfon  and  government  of  Conftantius  ,7.    As  foon  as  the  feafon  of  the 

year 


His  fourth 
and  fifth  ex- 
peditions be- 
yond the 
Rhine, 
A.  D.  360, 
361. 


16  See  the  firft  tranfa&ions  of  his  reign, 
in  Julian  ad  S.  P.  Q^Athen.  p.  285,  286. 
Ammianus,  xx.  5.  8.  Liban.  Orat.  Parent, 
c.  49,  50.  p.  273—275. 


17  Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  50.  p.  275, 
276.  A  ftrange  diforder,  fince  it  continued 
above  feven  years.  In  the  factions  of  the 
Creek  republics,  the  exiles  amounted  to 

20,000 
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year  permitted  Julian  to  take  the  field,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of 
his  legions  ;  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cleves  ;  and  prepared  to  chaftife  the  perfidy  of  the  Attuarii,  a  tribe 
of  Franks,  who  prefumed  that  they  might  ravage,  with  impunity, 
the  frontiers  of  a  divided  empire.  The  difficulty,  as  well  as  glory,  of 
this  enterprize,  confided  in  a  laborious  march  ;  and  Julian  had  con- 
quered, as  foon  as  he  could  penetrate  into  a  country,  which  former 
princes  had  confidered  as  inacceflible.  After  he  had  given  peace  to 
the  Barbarians,  the  emperor  carefully  vifited  the  fortifications  along 
the  Rhine  from  Cleves  to  Bafil ;  furveyed,  with  peculiar  attention, 
the  territories  which  he  had  recovered  from  the  hands  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  paffed  through  Befancon  ,8,  which  had  feverely  fuffered  from 
their  fury,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Vienna  for  the  enfuing 
winter.  The  barrier  of  Gaul  was  improved  and  flrengthened  with  ad- 
ditional fortifications ;  and  Julian  entertained  fome  hopes,  that  the  Ger- 
mans, whom  he  had  fo  often  vanquifhed,  might,  in  his  abfence,  be  re- 
trained, by  the  terror  of  his  name.  Vadomair  19  was  the  only  prince 
of  the  Alemanni,  whom  he  efteemed  or  feared  ;  and  while  the  fubtle 
Barbarian  affected  to  obferve  the  faith  of  treaties,  the  progrefs  of  his 
arms  threatened  the  ftate  with  an  unfeafonable  and  dangerous  war. 
The  policy  of  Julian  condefcended  to  furprife  the  prince  of  the  Ale- 
manni by  his  own  arts ;  and  Vadomair,  who,  in  the  character  of  a 
friend,  had  incautioufly  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Roman  go- 

20,000  perfons ;  and  Ifocrates  a/lures  Philip,  with  temples,  &c.  now  reduced  to  a  fmall 

that  it  would  be  eaf.er  to  raife  an  army  from  town,  emerging  however  from  its  ruins, 
the  vagabonds  than  from  the  cities.     See       19  Vadomair  entered  into  the  Roman  fer- 

Hume's  Eflays,  torn.  i.  p.  426,  427.  vIce>   and  was  Promoted  from  a  Barbarian 

,g  x  ,.      ir.  .„         ...  .     .  kingdom  to  the  military  rank  of  duke  of 

"  Julian  (Epift.  xxxvin.  p.  414.)  gives  a        to  .  .      TT  . '  ,   ,     r  c  , 

J  v  r  r  t  ^  1  Phoenicia.    He  ftill  retained  the  fame  artful 

fcort  defcnpt.on  ofVefontio,  or  Befancon:  chara6ler  (Ammian.  xxi.  4.);  but,  under 

a  rocky  peninfula  almoft  encircled  by  the  ri-  t\ye  re}gn  0f  Valens,  he  fignalifed  his  valour 

ver  Doux ;  once  a  magnificent  city,  filled  in  the  Armenian  war  (xxix.  1.). 

T  t  1  vernors, 
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C  XXII  P'  vernors»  was  ^ze^  m  midft  of  the  entertainment,  and  fent  away 
V.  ..-v-  — '  prifoner  into  the  heart  of  Spain.  Before  the  Barbarians  were  re- 
covered from  their  amazement,  the  emperor  appeared  in  arms  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and,  once  more  crofting  the  river,  renewed  the 
deep  impreftions  of  terror  and  refpect  which  had  been  already  made 
by  four  preceding  expeditions 10. 
Fruitlefs  The  ambaffadors  of  Julian  had  been  inftructed  to  execute,  with 

declaration  the  utmoft  diligence,  their  important  commhTion.  But,  in  their  paf- 
A.  1X361.  ^aSe  tnrough  Italy  and  Illyricum,  they  were  detained  by  the  tedious 
and  affected  delays  of  the  provincial  governors  ;  they  were  conduded 
by  flow  journies  from  Conftantinople  to  Casfarea  in  Cappadocia  ; 
and  when  at  length  they  were  admitted  to  the  prefence  of  Conftan- 
tius,  they  found  that  he  had  already  conceived,  from  the  difpatches 
of  his  own  officers,  the  moft  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  conduct  of 
Julian,  and  of  the  Gallic  army.  The  letters  were  heard  with  im- 
patience ;  the  trembling  meflengers  were  difmifled  with  indignation 
and  contempt ;  and  the  looks,  the  geftures,  the  furious  language  of 
the  monarch,  expreffed  the  diforder  of  his  foul.  The  domeftic  con- 
nection, which  might  have  reconciled  the  brother  and  the  hufband 
of  Helena,  was  recently  diffolved  by  the  death  of  that  princefs,  whole 
pregnancy  had  been  feveral  times  fruitlefs,  and  was  at  laft  fatal  to 
herfelf The  emprefs  Eufebia  had  preferved  to  the  laft  moment  of 
her  life  the  warm,  and  even  jealous,  affection  which  fhe  had  con- 
ceived for  Julian ;  and  her  mild  influence  might  have  moderated  the 

10  Ammian,  xx.  10.  xxi.  3,  4.    Zofimus,  (See  the  feventh  of  feventeen  new  orations, 

I.  iii.  p.  155.  .  publifhed  at  Venice  1754,  from  a  MS.  in  St. 

*'  Ker  remains  were  fent  to  Rome,  and  in-  Mark's  library,   p.  1^7  —  127.)  Elpidius, 

terred  near  thofe  of  her  filler  Conflantina,  in  the  Praetorian  prsfeft  of  the  Eaft,  to  whofe 

the  fuburb  of  the  Via  Nomentana.    Ammian.  evidence  the  accufer  of  Julian  appeals,  is  ar- 

xxi.  1.    Libanius  has  compofed  a  very  weak  raigned  by  Libanius,  as  effeminate  and  un- 

apology  to  juftify  his  hero  from  a  very  abfurd  grateful ;  yet  the  religion  of  Elpidius  is  praif- 

charge ;  of  poifoning  his  wife,  and  reward-  ed  by  Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  243.),  and  his  hu- 

ing  her  phyfician  with  his  mother's  jewels,  manity  by  Ammianus  (xxi.  6.). 

6  refentment 
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refentment  of  a  prince,  who,  fince  her  death,  was  abandoned  to  his 
own  paffions,  and  to  the  arts  of  his  eunuchs.  But  the  terror  of  a 
foreign  invafion  obliged  him  to  fufpend  the  punifhment  of  a  private 
enemy ;  he  continued  his  march  towards  the  confines  of  Perfia,  and 
thought  it  fufficient  to  fignify  the  conditions  which  might  entitle 
Julian  and  his  guilty  followers  to  the  clemency  of  their  offended  fo- 
vereign.  He  required,  that  the  prefumptuous  Caefar  fhould  exprefsly 
renounce  the  appellation  and  rank  of  Auguftus,  which  he  had  ac- 
cepted from  the  rebels  ;  that  he  mould  defcend  to  his  former  ftatiou 
of  a  limited  and  dependent  minifter ;  that  he  fhould  veft  the  powers 
of  the  ftate  and  army  in  the  hands  of  thofe  officers  who  were  appointed 
by  the  Imperial  court ;  and  that  he  fhould  truft  his  fafety  to  the  af- 
furances  of  pardon,  which  were  announced  by  Epictetus,  a  Gallic 
bifhop,  and  one  of  the  Arian  favourites  of  Conftantius.  Several 
months  were  ineffectually  confumed  in  a  treaty  which  was  nego- 
ciated  at  the  diftance  of  three  thoufand  miles  between  Paris  and 
Antioch  ;  and,  as  foon  as  Julian  perceived  that  his  moderate  and  re- 
fpectful  behaviour  ferved  only  to  irritate  the  pride  of  an  implacable 
adverfary,  he  boldly  refolved  to  commit  his  life  and  fortune  to  the 
chance  of  a  civil  war.  He  gave  a  public  and  military  audience  to 
the  quseftor  Leonas :  the  haughty  epiflle  of  Conftantius  was  read  to 
the  attentive  multitude  ;  and  Julian  protefted,  with  the  moft  flatter- 
ing deference,  that  he  was  ready  to  refign  the  title  of  Auguftus,  if 
he  could  obtain  the  confent  of  thofe  whom  he  acknowledged  as  the 
authors  of  his  elevation.  The  faint  propofal  was  impetuoufly  filenced ; 
and  the  acclamations  of  "  Julian  Auguftus,  continue  to  reign,  by  the 
"  authority  of  the  army,  of  the  people,  of  the  republic,  which  yoit 
"  have  faved,"  thundered  at  once  from  every  part  of  the  field,  and 
terrified  the  pale  ambaffador  of  Conftantius.  A  part  of  the  letter 
was  afterwards  read,  in  which  the  emperor  arraigned  the  ingratitude 
of  Julian,  whom  he  had  invefted  with  the  honours  of  the  purple ; 

whom 
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whom  he  had  educated  with  fo  much  care  and  tendernefs  ;  whom  he 
had  preferred  in  his  infancy,  when  he  was  left  a  helplefs  orphan  ; 
"  an  orphan  !"  interrupted  Julian,  who  juftified  his  caufe  by  in- 
dulging his  pafhons :  "  Does  the  afiaflm  of  my  family  reproach  me 
"  that  I  was  left  an  orphan  ?  He  urges  me  to  revenge  thofe  inju^ 
"  ries,  which  I  have  long  ftudied  to  forget."  The  aflembly  was 
difmifled  ;  and  Lconas,  who,  with  fome  difficulty,  had  been  pro- 
tected from  the  popular  fury,  was  fent  back  to  his  matter,  with  an 
epiftle,  in  which  Julian  exprefTed,  in  a  flrain  of  the  moft  vehement 
eloquence,  the  fentiments  of  contempt,  of  hatred,  and  of  refent- 
ment,  which  had  been  fuppreflcd  and  embittered  by  the  dilTimula- 
tion  of  twenty  years.  After  this  meflage,  which  might  be  confidered 
as  a  fignal  of  irreconcilable  war,  Julian,  who,  fome  weeks  before, 
had  celebrated  the  Chriftian  fcftival  of  the  Epiphany  made  a  pub- 
lic declaration  that  he  committed  the  care  of  his  fafety  to  the  im- 
mortal gods  ;  and  thus  publicly  renounced  the  religion,  as  well 
as  the  friendfhip,  of  Conftantius  '3. 

The  fituation  of  Julian  required  a  vigorous  and  immediate  refo- 
lution.  He  had  difcovered,  from  intercepted  letters,  that  his  adver- 
fary,  facrificing  the  intereft  of  the  ftate  to  that  of  the  monarch,  had 
again  excited  the  Barbarians  to  invade  the  provinces  of  the  Weft. 


11  Feriarum  die  quern  eclebrantes  menfe 
Januario,  Chriftiani  Epiphania  di&itant,  pro- 
greflus  in  coruni  ccclcfiam,  folemniter  numi- 
ne  orato  difecflit.  Ammian.  xxi.  2.  Zona- 
ras  obferves,  that  it  was  on  Chriftmas-day, 
and  his  affertion  is  not  inconfillent ;  fince 
the  churches  of  Egypt,  Afia,  and  perhaps 
Gaul,  celebrated  on  the  fame  day  (the  Axth 
of  January),  the  nativity  and  the  baptifm 
of  their  Saviour.  The  Romans,  as  igno- 
rant as  their  brethren  nf  the  real  date  of  his 
birth,  fixed  the  folemn  fcftival  to  the  25th  of 
December,  the  Brumalia,  or  winter  folllice, 
when  the  Pagans  annually  celebrated  the 


birth  of  the  Sun.  See  Bingham's  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Chriftian  Church,  1.  xx.  c.  4.  and 
Beaufobre  Hift.  Critique  du  Manicheifme, 
torn.  ii.  p.  6go — 700. 

-3  The  public  and  fecret  negociations  be- 
tween Conftantius  and  Julian,  mull  be  ex- 
fafted,  with  fome  caution,  from  Julian  him- 
felf  (Orat.  ad  S.  P.  Athen.  p.  286.), 
Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  51.  p.  276.),  Am- 
mianus  (xx.  9.),  Zofimus  (1.  iii.  p.  154..), 
and  even  Zonara?  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  20, 
21,  22.),  who,  on  this  occafion,  appears  to 
have  poflefted  and  ufed  fome  valuable  mate- 
rials. 

The 
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The  pofition  of  two  magazines,  one  of  them  collected  on  the  banks  c  p* 
of  the  lake  of  Conftance,  the  other  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  v— - v — — ; 
Alps,  feemed  to  indicate  the  march  of  two  armies ;  and  the  fize  of 
thofe  magazines,  each  of  which  confifted  of  fix  hundred  thoufand 
quarters  of  wheat,  or  rather  flour l+,  was  a  threatening  evidence  of 
the  ftrength  and  numbers  of  the  enemy,  who  prepared  to  furround 
him.  But  the  Imperial  legions  were  ftill  in  their  diltant  quarters  of 
Afia ;  the  Danube  was  feebly  guarded ;  and  if  Julian  could  occupy, 
by  a  fudden  incurfion,  the  important  provinces  of  Ulyricum,  he 
might  expect  that  a  people  of  foldiers  would  refort  to  his  flandard, 
and  that  the  rich  mines  of  gold  and  filver  would  contribute  to  the 
expences  of  the  civil  war.  He  propofed  this  bold  enterprife  to  the 
affembly  of  the  foldiers;  infpired  them  with  a  juft  confidence  in  their 
general,  and  in  themfelves  ;  and  exhorted  them  to  maintain  their 
reputation,  of  being  terrible  to  the  enemy,  moderate  to  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  obedient  to  their  officers.  His  fpirited  difcourfe  was 
received  with  the  loudeit  acclamations,  and  the  fame  troops  which 
had  taken  up  arms  againft  Conftantius,  when  he  fummoned  them  to 
leave  Gaul,  now  declared  with  alacrity,  that  they  would  follow  Ju- 
lian to  the  fartheft  extremities  of  Europe  or  Afia.  The  oath  of 
fidelity  was  adminiftered  ;  and  the  foldiers,  clafhing  their  fhieldsr 
and  pointing  their  drawn  fwords  to  their  throats,  devoted  themfelves, 
with  horrid  imprecations,  to  the  fervice  of  a  leader  whom  they  ce- 
lebrated as  the  deliverer  of  Gaul,  and  the  conqueror  of  the  Ger- 
mans This  folemn  engagement,  which  feemed  to  be  dictated  by 
affection,  rather  than  by  duty,  was  fingly  oppofed  by  Nebridius, 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  office  of  Praetorian  prefect.  That 

1+  Three  hundred  myriads,  or  three  mil-  and  the  ncceflity  and  advantages  of  an  of- 

lions  of  medimni,  a  corn-meafure  familiar  to  fenfive  war  (ad  S.  P.        Athen.  p.  286, 

the  Athenians,  and  which  contained  fix  Ro-  287.). 

man  taetXi.    Julian  explains,  like  a  foldier  l'  See  his  oration,  and  the  behaviour  of 

and  a  ftatefman,  the  danger  of  his  fituation,  the  troops,  in  Aramian.  xxi.  5. 

I  faithful 
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His  march 
from  the 
Rhine  into 
Illyricum. 


faithful  minifter,  alone  and  unaffifted,  afTerted  the  rights  of  Conftan- 
tius  in  the  midft  of  an  armed  and  angry  multitude,  to  whofe  fury  he 
had  almoft  fallen  an  honourable,  but  ufelefs,  facrifice.  After  lofing 
one  of  his  hands  by  the  ftroke  of  a  fword,  he  embraced  the  knees  of 
the  prince  whom  he  had  offended.  Julian  covered  the  prrefect  with 
his  Imperial  mantle,  and  protecting  him  from  the  zeal  of  his  follow- 
ers, difmified  him  to  his  own  houfe,  with  lefs  refpecl:  than  was  per- 
haps due  to  the  virtue  of  an  enemy  26.  The  high  office  of  Nebridius 
was  bellowed  on  Salluft  ;  and  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  which  were 
now  delivered  from  the  intolerable  oppreflion  of  taxes,  enjoyed  the 
mild  and  equitable  adminiftration  of  the  friend  of  Julian,  who  was 
permitted  to  practife  thofe  virtues  which  he  had  inftilled  into  the  mind 
of  his  pupil  *7. 

The  hopes  of  Julian  depended  much  lefs  on  the  number  of  his 
troops,  than  on  the  celerity  of  his  motions.  In  the  execution  of  a 
daring  enterprife,  he  availed  himfelf  of  every  precaution,  as  far  as 
prudence  could  fuggeft  ;  and  where  prudence  could  no  longer  accom- 
pany his  fteps,  he  trufted  the  event  to  valour  and  to  fortune.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bafil  he  afTembled  and  divided  his  army 28.  One 
body,  which  confifted  of  ten  thoufand  men,  was  directed,  under 
the  command  of  Nevitta,  general  of  the  cavalry,  to  advance  through 
the  midland  parts  of  Rhsetia  and  Noricum.  A  fimilar  divifion  of 
troops,  under  the  orders  of  Jovius  and  Jovinus,  prepared  to  fol- 
low the  oblique  courfe  of  the  highways,  through  the  Alps  and  the 


16  He  fternly  refufed  his  hand  to  the  fup- 
pliantprasfecT:,  whom  he  fent  into  Tufcany 
(Ammian.  xxi.  5.).  Libanius,  with  favage 
fury,  infults  Nebridius,  applauds  the  fol- 
diers,  and  almoft:  cenfures  the  humanity  of 
Julian  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  53.  p.  278.). 

17  Ammian.  xxi.  8.  In  this  promotion, 
Julian  obeyed  the  law  which  he  publicly 
impofed  on  himfelf.    Neque  civilis  quif- 


quam  judex  nec  militaris  redtor,  alio  quo- 
dam  prater  merita  fuffragante,  ad  potiorum 
veniat  gradum  (Ammian.  xx.  5.).  Abfence 
did  not  weaken  his  regard  for  Salluft,  with 
whofe  name  (A.  D.  363.)  he  honoured  the 
confullhip. 

18  Ammianus  (xxi.  8.)  afcribes  the  fame 
practice,  and  the  fame  motive,  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  other  fkilful  generals. 

northern 
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northern  confines  of  Italy.  The  inftrutlions  to  the  generals  were 
conceived  with  energy  and  precifion  :  to  haften  their  march  in  clofe 
and  compad  columns,  which,  according  to  the  difpofition  of  the 
ground,  might  readily  be  changed  into  any  order  of  battle  ;  to  fecure 
themfelves  againft  the  furprifes  of  the  night  by  ftrong  ports  and  vi- 
gilant guards ;  to  prevent  refiftance  by  their  unexpected  arrival ;  to 
elude  examination  by  their  fudden  departure ;  to  fpread  the  opinion 
of  their  ftrength,  and  the  terror  of  his  name  ;  and  to  join  their  fove- 
reign  under  the  walls  of  Sirmium.  For  himfelf,  Julian  had  referved 
a  more  difficult  and  extraordinary  part.  He  felected  three  thoufand 
brave  and  active  volunteers,  refolved,  like  their  leader,  to  caft  behind 
them  every  hope  of  a  retreat :  at  the  head  of  this  faithful  band,  he 
fearlefsly  plunged  into  the  recefles  of  the  Marcian,  or  black  foreft, 
which  conceals  the  fources  of  the  Danube  19 ;  and,  for  many  days, 
the  fate  of  Julian  was  unknown  to  the  world.  The  fecrecy  of  his 
march,  his  diligence,  and  vigour,  furmounted  every  obftacle ;  he 
forced  his  way  over  mountains  and  morafles,  occupied  the  bridges  or 
fwam  the  rivers,  purfued  his  direct  courfe  3°,  without  reflecting  whe- 
ther he  traverfed  the  territory  of  the  Romans  or  of  the  Barbarians, 
and  at  length  emerged,  between  Ratifbon  and  Vienna,  at  the  place 
where  he  defigned  to  embark  his  troops  on  the  Danube.  By  a  well- 
concerted  ftratagem,  he  feized  a  fleet  of  light  brigantines      as  it  lay 

19  This  wood  was  a  part  of  the  great  Her-  So  eagerly  the  fiend, 

cynian  foreft,  which,  in  the  time  of  Ca:far,  O'er  bog,  or  fteep,  through  ftrait,  rough, 

ftretched  away  from  the  country  of  the  Rau-  denfe,  or  rare, 

raci  (Bafil)  into  the  boundlefs  regions  of  the  With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  purfues 

North.     See  Cluver.   Germania  Antiqua,  his  way, 

1.  iii.  c.  47.  And  fwims,  or  finks,  or  wades,  or  creeps, 

30  Compare  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  53.  or  flies, 
p.  278,  279,  with  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Orat.  Sl  In  that  interval  the  Kotitia  places  two 
iii.  p.  68.  Even  the  faint  admifes  the  fpeed  or  three  fleets,  the  Lauriacenfis  (at  Lauria- 
and  fecrecy  of  this  march.  A  modern  di-  cum,  or  Lorch),  the  Arlapenfis,  the  Magi- 
vine  might  apply  to  the  progrefs  of  Julian,  nenfis ;  and  mentions  five  legions,  or  co- 
the  lines  which  were  originally  defigned  for  horts,  of  Liburnarii,  who  fhould  be  a  fort  of 
another  apoftate  :  marines.    Sett,  lviii.  edit.  Labb. 
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at  anchor ;  fecured  a  fupply  of  coarfe  provifions  fufficient  to  fa~- 
tisfy  the  indelicate,  but  voracious,  appetite  of  a  Gallic  army ;  and> 
boldly  committed  himfelf  to  the  ftream  of  the  Danube.  The  labours; 
of  his  mariners,  who  plied  their  oars  with  inceffant  diligence,  and 
the  fteady  continuance  of  a  favourable  wind,  carried  his  fleet  above 
feven  hundred  miles  in  eleven  days  31 ;  and  he  had  already  difem- 
barked  his  troops  at  Bononia,  only  nineteen  miles  from  Sirmium, 
before  his  enemies  could  receive  any  certain  intelligence  that  he  had 
left  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  courfe  of  this  long  and  rapid 
navigation,  the  mind  of  Julian  was  fixed  on  the  object  of  his  en- 
terprife  ;  and  though  he  accepted  the  deputations  of  fome  cities, 
which  haftened  to  claim  the  merit  of  an  early  fubmiflion,  he  pafTed 
before  the  hoftile  ftations,  which  were  placed  along  the  river,  with- 
out indulging  the  temptation  of  fignalizing  an  ufelefs  and  ill-timed 
valour.  The  banks  of  the  Danube  were  crowded  on  either  fide  with 
fpectators,  who  gazed  on  the  military  pomp,  anticipated  the  im- 
portance of  the  event,  and  diffufed  through  the  adjacent  country  the 
fame  of  a  young  hero,  who  advanced  with  more  than  mortal  fpeed 
at  the  head  of  the  innumerable  forces  of  the  Weft.  Lucilian,  who, 
with  the  rank  of  general  of  the  cavalry,  commanded  the  military 
powers  of  Illyricum,  was  alarmed  and  perplexed  by  the  doubtful  re- 
ports, which  he  could  neither  reject  nor  believe.  He  had  taken  fome 
flow  and  irrefolute  meafures  for  the  purpofe  of  collecting  his  troops  ; 
when  he  was  furprifed  by  Dagalaiphus,  an  active  officer,  whom  Ju- 
lian, as  foon  as  he  landed  at  Bononia,  had  pufhed  forwards  with 
fome  light  infantry.  The  captive  general,  uncertain  of  his  life  or 
death,  was  haftily  thrown  upon  a  horfe,  and  conducted  to  the  pre- 
fence  of  Julian  j  who  kindly  raifed  him  from  the  ground,  and  dif- 

3i  Zofimus  alone  (1.  iii.  p.  156.)  has  fpe-    cred  largefles,  defcribes  this  voyage  in  a  florid 
cified  this  interefting  circumftance.     Ma-    and  pi&orefque  manner,  challenges  Tripto- 
mertinus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  6,  7,  8.)>    lemus  and  the  Argonauts  of  Greece,  &c. 
who  accompanied  Julian,  as  count  of  the  fa- 

pelled 
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pelled  the  terror  and  amazement  which  feemed  to  ftupify  his  facul- 
ties. But  Lucilian  had  no  fooner  recovered  his  fpirits,  than  he 
betrayed  his  want  of  difcretion,  by  prefuming  to  admonifh  his  con- 
queror, that  he  had  rafhly  ventured,  with  a  handful  of  men,  to  ex- 
pofe  his  perfon  in  the  midft  of  his  enemies.  "  Referve  for  your 
"  mafter  Conftantius  thefe  timid  remonftrances,"  replied  Julian,  with 
a  fmile  of  contempt ;  "  when  I  gave  you  my  purple  to  kifs,  I  re- 
**  ccived  you  not  as  a  counfellor,  but  as  a  fuppliant."  Confcious  that 
fuccefs  alone  could  juftify  his  attempt,  and  that  boldnefs  only  could 
command  fuccefs,  he  inftantly  advanced,  at  the  head  of  three  thou- 
fand  foldiers,  to  attack  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  populous  city  of  the 
Illyrian  provinces.  As  he  entered  the  long  fuburb  of  Sirmium,  he 
w<as  received  by  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  army  and  people ; 
who,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  holding  lighted  tapers  in  their 
hands,  conducted  their  acknowledged  fovereign  to  his  Imperial  refi- 
dence.  Two  days  were  devoted  to  the  public  joy,  which  was  cele- 
brated by  the  games  of  the  Circus ;  but,  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  day,  Julian  marched  to.  occupy  the  narrow  pafs  of  Succi,  in 
the  defiles  of  Mount  Hsemus ;  which,  almoft  in  the  mid- way  be- 
tween Sirmium  and  Conftantinople,  feparates  the  provinces  of  Thrace 
and  Dacia,  by  an  abrupt  defcent  towards  .the  former,  and  a  gentle 
declivity  on  the  fide  of  the  latter  The  defence  of  this  important 
poft  was  entrufted  to  the  brave  Nevitta ;  who,  as  well  as  the  generals 
of  the  Italian  divifion,  fuccefsfully  executed  the  plan  of  the  march 
and  junction  which  their  mafter  had  fo  ably  conceived  3\ 

33  The  defcrlption  of  Ammianns,  which  mention  the  oily  error  which  I  have  difco- 

might  be  fupported  by  collateral  evidence,  vered  in  the  maps  or  writings  of  that  ad- 

afcertains  the  precife  fituation  of  the  Angujlia  mirable  geographer- 

■■Succorum,  or  pafles  of  Succi.    M.  d'Anville,  34  Whatever  circumftances  we  may  borrow 

.from  the  trifling  refemblance  of  names,  has  elfewhere,   Ammianus  (xxi.  8,  9,  10.)  ftill 

•placed  them  between  Sardica  and  Naiffiis.  fupplies  the  feries  of  the  narrative. 
.For  my  own  juftilication,  I  am  obliged  to 

U  u  2  The 
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CHAP.       Tfhe  n£,  £  -c  which  Tulian  obtained,  from  the  fears  or  the  inch- 

XXII.  •  ... 

«  1   nation  of  the  people,  extended  far  beyond  the  immediate  effect  of 

h!scauie.ea  his  arm 5 3S.  The  prefectures  of  Italy  and  Illyricum  were  admi- 
niftered  by  Taurus  and  Florentius,  who  united  that  important  office 
with  the  vain  honours  of  the  <:onfulihip  ;  and  as  thofe  magiftrates 
had  retired  with  precipitation  to  the  court  of  Afia,  Julian,  who  could 
not  always  reftrain  the  levity  of  his  temper,  ftigmatized  their  flight 
by  adding,  in  all  the  Ads  of  the  Year,,  the  epithet  oi fugitive  to  the 
names  of  the  two  confuls.  The  provinces  which  had  been  deferred 
by  their  firft  magiftrates  acknowledged  the  authority  of  an  emperor, 
who,  conciliating  the  qualities  of  a  foldier  with  thofe  of  a  philofo- 
pher,  was  equally  admired  in  the  camps  of  the  Danube,  and  in  the 
cities  of  Greece.  From  his  palace,  or,  more  properly,  from  his 
head-quarters  of  Sirmium  and  NahTus,  he  diftributed  to  the  principal 
cities  of  the  empire,  a  laboured  apology  for  his  own  conduct ;  pub- 
lifhed  the  fecret  difpatches  of  Conftantius  ;  and  folicited  the  judgment 
of  mankind  between  two  competitors,  the  one  of  whom  had  ex- 
pelled, and  the  other  had  invited,  the  Barbarians  3\  Julian,  whofe 
mind  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  reproach  of  ingratitude,  afpired  to 
maintain,  by  argument  as  well  as  by  arms,  the  fuperior  merits  of 
his  caufe;  and  to  excel,  not  only  in  the  arts  of  war,  but  in  thofe  of 
compofition.    His  epiftle  to  the  fenate  and  people  of  Athens 37  feems 

35  Ammian.  xxi.  9,  10.  Libanius,  Orat.  correfpondence  between  them  :  ",  Csfar  tuus 
Parent,  c.  54.  p.  279,  280.    Zofimus,  1.  iii.    "  difciplinam  non  habet." 

p.  156,  157.  37  Zofimus  mentions  his  epiftles  to  the 

36  Julian  (ad  S.  P.  Athen.  p.  286.)  Athenians,  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Lace- 
pofitively  aflerts,  that  he  intercepted  the  dasmonians.  The  fubftance  was  probably  the 
letters  of  Conftantius  to  the  Barbarian's :  and  fame,  though  the  addrefs  was  properly  va- 
Libanius  as  pofitively  affirms,  that  he  read  ried.  The  epiftle  to  the  Athenians  is  ftill 
them  on  his  march  to  the  troops  and  the  cities,  extant  (p.  268 — 287.),  and  has  afforded 
Yet  Ammianus  (xxi.  4.)  exprefles  himfelf  much  valuable  information.  It  deferves  the 
with  cool  and  candid  hefitation,  fi  fdmke  fo-  praifes  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (Pref.  a 
lias  admittenda  eft  fides.  He  fpecifies,  how-  l'Hiftoire  de  Jovien,  p.  24,  25.),  and  is  one 
ever,  an  intercepted  letter  from  Vadomair  of  the  beft  manifeftoes  to  be  found  in  any 
to  Conftantius,  which  fuppofes  an  intimate  language. 

to 
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to  have  been  dictated  by  an  elegant  enthufiafm  ;  which  prompted   c  H  A  P. 


him  to  fubmit  his  actions  and  his  motives  to  the  degenerate  Athenians  v_ 
of  his  own  times,  with  the  fame  humble  deference,  as  if  he  had  been 
pleading,  in  the  days  of  Ariftides,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Areo- 
pagus, His  application  to  the  fenate  of  Rome,  which  was  ftill  per- 
mitted to  beftow  the  titles  of  Imperial  power,  was  agreeable  to  the 
forms  of  the  expiring  republic.  An  afTembly  was  fummoned  by 
Tertullus,  praefecT:  of  the  city ;  the  epiftle  of  Julian  was  read  ;  and 
as  he  appeared  to  be  matter  of  Italy,  his  claims  were  admitted  with- 
out a  diffenting  voice.  His  oblique  cenfure  of  the  innovations  of 
Conftantine,  and  his  paflionate  invective  againft  the  vices  of  Con- 
ftantius, were  heard  with  lefs  fatisfaction  ;  and  the  fenate,  as  if  Ju- 
lian had  been  prefent,  unanimoufly  exclaimed,  "  RefpecT:,  we  be- 
"  feech  you,  the   author  of  your   own  fortune  An  artful 

expreffion,  which,  according  to  the  chance  of  war,  might  be  differ- 
ently explained;  as  a  manly  reproof  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  ufurper, 
or  as  a  nattering  confefhon,  that  a  lingle  act  of  fuch  benefit  to  the 
ftate  ought  to  atone  for  all  the  failings  of  Conftantius. 

The  intelligence  of  the  march  and  rapid  progrefs  of  Julian  was"  HofKle  pre- 
fpeedily  tranfmitted  to  his  rival,  who,  by  the  retreat  of  Sapor,  had  Parat,ons 
obtained  fome  refpite  from  the  Perfian  war.  Difguifnig  the  anguifh 
of  his  foul  under  the  femblance  of  contempt,  Conftantius  profefTed 
his  intention  of  returning  into  Europe,  and  of  giving  chace  to  Ju- 
lian; for  he  never  fpoke  of  this  military  expedition  in  any  ether 
light  than  that  of  a  hunting  party  39.  In  the  camp  of  Hierapolis,  in 
Syria,  he  communicated  this  defign  to  his  army ;  llightly  mentioned 
the  guilt  and  rafhnefs  of  the  Cfefar;  and  ventured  to  affiire  them, 
that  if  the  mutineers  of  Gaul  prefumed  to  meet  them  in  the  field, 

18  AuRori  tuo  rcvertntiam  rogamus.    Am-  39  Tanquam  venaticiam  pnEclam  caperet : 

mian.  xxi.  10.    It  is  amufing  enough  to  ob-  hoc  enim  ad  leniendum  ftiorum  metum  fub- 

ferve  the  fecret  conflicts  of  the  fenate  between^  inde-przedicabat.    Ammian.  XX*  7. 
fiattcry  and  fear.    See  Tacit.  Hift.  i.  85.. 

8  they 
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CHAP.  they  would  be  unable  to  fuftain  the  fire  of  their  eyes,  and  the  irre- 

^  „    '  '  fiftible  weight  of  their  fhout  of  onfet.    The  fpeech  of  the  emperor 

was  received  with  military  applaufe,  and  Theodotus,  the  prefident 
of  the  council  of  Hierapolis,  requefted,  with  tears  of  adulation,  that 
his  city  might  be  adorned  with  the  head  of  the  vanquifhed  rebel  4°. 
A  chofen  detachment  was  difpached  away  in  poft-waggons,  to  fe- 
cure,  if  it  were  yet  poflible,  the  pafs  of  Succi;  the  recruits,  the 
horfes,  the  arms,  and  the  magazines  which  had  been  prepared  againft 
Sapor,  were  appropriated  to  the  fervice  of  the  civil  war  ;  and  the 
domeftic  victories  of  Conftantius  infpired  his  partifans  with  the  moft 
fanguine  aflurances  of  fuccefs.    The  notary  Gaudentius  had  occu- 
pied in  his  name  the  provinces  of  Africa-,  the  fubfiftence  of  Rome  was 
intercepted  ;  and  the  diftrefs  of  Julian  was  increafed,  by  an  unexpected 
event,  which  might  have  been  productive  of  fatal  confequences.  Julian 
had  received  the  fubmiflion  of  two  legions  and  a  cohort  of  archers,  who 
were  ftationed  at  Sirmium;  but  he  fufpected,  with  reafon,  the  fide- 
lity of  thofe  troops,  which  had  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  emperor ; 
and  it  was  thought  expedient,  under  the  pretence  of  the  expofed 
ftate  of  the  Gallic  frontier,  to  diljnifs  them  from  the  moft  important 
fcene  of  action.    They  advanced,  with  reluctance,  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  Italy;  but  as  they  dreaded  the  length  of  the  way,  and 
the  favage  fiercenefs  of  the  Germans,  they  refalved,  by  the  mitiga- 
tion of  one  of  their  tribunes,  to  halt  at  Aquileia,  and  to  erect  the 
banners  of  Conftantius  on  the  walls  of  that  impregnable  city.  The 
vigilance  of  Julian  perceived  at  cnce  the  extent  of  the  mifchief,  and 
the  neceffity  of  applying  an  immediate  remedy.    By  his  order,  Jo- 
vinus  led  back  a  part  of  the  army  into  Italy  ;  and  the  fiege  of  Aqui- 
leia was  formed  with  diligence,  and  profecuted  with  vigour.  But 

40  See  the  fpeech  and  preparations  in  Am-  the  merciful  conqueror,  who  fignified  his  wifli 
mianus,  xxi.  13.  The  vile  Theodotus  after-  of  diminiming  his  enemies,  and  increafing 
yards  implored  and  obtained  his  pardon  from    the  number  of  his  friends  (xxii.  14.). 
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'{be  legionaries,  who  feemed  to  have  reje£ted  the  yoke  of  difclpline,   c  H  A  P, 

.A.  A  11* 

conducted  the  defence  of  the  place  with  {kill  and  pcrfeverancc ;    <  * 

invited  the  reft  of  Italy  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  courage  and 
loyalty ;  and  threatened  the  retreat  of  Julian,  if  he  fhould  be  forced 
to  yield  to  the  fuperior  numbers  of  the  armies  of  the  Eaft  4\ 

But  the  humanity  of  Julian  was  preferved  from  the  cruel  alterna-  and  death  of 
tive,  which  he  pathetically  laments,  of  destroying,,  or  of  being  him-  a°D.  361*" 
felf  destroyed  :  and  the  feafpnable  death  of  Conftantius  delivered  the  November  3» 
Roman  empire  from  the  Calamities  of  civil  war.  The  approach  of 
winter  could  not  detain  the  monarch  at  Antioch  ;  and  his  favourites 
durft  not  oppofe  his  impatient  defire  of  revenge.  A  flight  fever, 
which  was  perhaps  occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  his  Spirits,  was 
encreafed  by  the  fatigues  of  the  journey ;  and  Conftantius  was 
obliged  to  halt  at  the  little  town  of  Mopfucrene,  twelve  miles  be- 
yond Tarfus,.  where  he  expired,  after  a  Short  illnefs,  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign  **.  His 
genuine  character,  which  was  compofed  of  pride  and  weaknefs,  of 
fuperftition  and  cruelty,  has  been  fully  difplayed  in  the  preceding 
narrative  of  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  events.  The  long  abufe  of  power 
rendered  him  a  confiderable  object  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  j 
but  as  perfonal  merit  can  alone  deferve  the  notice  of  pofterity,  the 
laft  of  the  Sons  of  Conftantine  may  be  difmifTed  from  the  world  with 


41  Ammian.  xxi.  7.  II,  12.  He  feems  to 
defcribe,  with  fuperfluous  labour,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  fiege  of  Aquileia,  which,  on  this 
occafion,  maintained  its  impregnable  fame. 
Gregory  Naziamsen  (Orat.  iii.  p.  68.)  afcribes 
this  accidental  revolt  to  the  wifdom  of  Con- 
ftantius, whofe  affured  victory  he  announces 
with  fome  appearance  of  truth.  Conltantio 
quern  credebat  proculdubio  fore  victorem  : 
nemo  enim  omnium  tunc  ab  hac  conftanti 
iententia  difcrepebat.    Ammian.  xxi.  7. 


42  His  death  and  character  are  faithfully 
delineated  by  Ammianus  (xxi,  14,  15,  16.)  ; 
and  we  are  authorifed  to  defpife  and  deteit 
the  foolifh  calumny  of  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p. 
68.),  who  accufes  Julian  of  contriving  the 
death  of  his  benefactor.  The  private  re- 
pentance of  the  emperor,  that  he  had  fpared 
and  promoted  Julian  (p.  69.  and  Orat.  xxi. 
p.  389.),  is  not  improbable  in  itfelf,  nor 
incompatible  with  the  public  verbal  tefta- 
ment, 'which  prudential  ccnfiderations  might 
<liftate  in  the  laft  moments  of  his  life. 


the 
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CHAP.   tiie  remark,  that  he  inherited  the  defects,  without  the  abilities,  of 

XXII. 

-v— _ t  his  father.  Before  Conftantius  expired,  he  is  faid  to  have  named 
Julian  for  his  fucceiTor;  nor  does  it  feem  improbable,  that  his  anxious 
concern  for  the  fate  of  a  young  and  tender  wife,  whom  he  left  with 
child,  may  have  prevailed,  in  his  laft  moments,  over  the  harmer 
paffions  of  hatred  and  revenge.  Eufebius,  and  his  guilty  aflbciates, 
made  a  faint  attempt  to  prolong"  the  reign  of  the  eunuchs,  by  the 
ele&ion  of  another  emperor :  but  their  intrigues  were  rejected  with 
difdain  by  an  army  which  now  abhorred  the  thought  of  civil  dif- 
cord  ;  and  two  officers  of  rank  were  inftantly  difpatched,  to  affure 
Julian,  that  every  fword  in  the  empire  would  be  drawn  for  his  fer- 
vice.  The  military  defigns  of  that  prince,  who  had  formed  three 
different  attacks  againit,  Thrace,  were  prevented  by  this  fortunate 
event.  Without  Ihedding  the  blood  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  efcaped 
the  dangers  of  a  doubtful  conflict,  and  acquired  the  advantages  of  a 
complete  victory.  Impatient  to  viut  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the 
new  capital  of  the  empire,  he  advanced  from  NaifTus  through  the 
mountains  of  Haemus,  and  the  cities  of  Thrace.  When  he  reached 
Heraclea,  at  the  diftance  of  fixty  miles,  all  Conftantinople  was 
Julian  enters  poured  forth  to  receive  him;  and  he  made  his  triumphal  entry, 
Co.iftantmo-  am^fj.  ^  dutiful  acclamations  of  the  foldiers,  the  people,  and  the 
Decemberi  i.  fenate.  An  innumerable  multitude  prefTed  around  him  with  eager 
refpect  ;  and  were  perhaps  difappointed  when  they  beheld  the 
fmall  ftature,  and  fnnple  garb,  of  a  hero,  whofe  unexperienced  youth 
had  vanquished  the  Barbarians  of  Germany,  and  who  had  now 
traverfed,"  in  a  fuccefsful  career,  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  from 
the  mores  of  the  Atlantic  to  thofe  of  the  Bofphorus43.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  when  the  remains  of  the  deceafed  emperor  were  landed 

*3  In  defcribing  the  triumph  of  Julian,    Parent,  c.  56.  p.  281.)  finks  to  the  grave 
Ammianus  (xxii.  1,  2.)  aflumes  the  lofty  tone    fimplicity  of  an  hiliorian. 
of  an  orator  or  poet  j  while  Libanius  (Orat. 

in 
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in  the  harbour,  the  fubje&s  of  Julian  applauded  the  real  or  affected    C^j|  P" 

humanity  of  their  fovereign.    On  foot,  without  his  diadem,  and    <  * — -/ 

clothed  in  a  mourning  habit,  he  accompanied  the  funeral  as  far  as 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Apoftles,  where  the  body  was  depofited  : 
and  if  thefe  marks  of  refped  may  be  interpreted  as  a  felfifh  tribute 
to  the  birth  and  dignity  of  his  Imperial  kinfman,  the  tears  of  Julian 
profefTed  to  the  world,  that  he  had  forgot  the  injuries,  and  remem- 
bered only  the  obligations,  which  he  had  received  from  Conftantius44. 
As  foon  as  the  legions  of  Aquileia  were  allured  of  the  death  of 
the  emperor,  they  opened  the  gates  of  the  city,  and,  by  the  facrifice 
of  their  guilty  leaders,  obtained  an  eafy  pardon  from  the  prudence  ^  .  ^ 
or  lenity  of  Julian  ;  who,  in  the  thirty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  ac-  knowledged 

.  ,  -  by  the  whole 

quired  the  undifputed  poffeffion  of  the  Roman  empire  4S.  empire. 

Philofophy  had  inftruded  Julian    to  compare  the  advantages  His  civil  go- 
of adion   and   retirement  ;  but  the  elevation  of  his  birth,  and  a^d  private 
the   accidents   of  his   life,  never  allowed  him  the   freedom  of  lifc' 
choice.    He  might  perhaps  fmcerely  have  preferred  the  groves  of 
the  academy,  and  the  fociety  of  Athens  ;  but  he  was  conftrained, 
at  firft  by  the  will,  and  afterwards  by  the  injuftice,  of  Conftantius, 
to  expofe  his  perfon  and  fame  to  the  dangers  of  Imperial  greatnefs  ; 
and  to  make  himfelf  accountable  to' the  world,  and  to  pofterity,  for 
the  happinefs  of  millions  4\    Julian  recollected  with  terror  the  ob- 

44  The  funeral  of  Conftantius  is  defcribed  year  muft  be  either  331  or  332.  Tillemont, 
by  Ammianus  (xxi.  16.),  Gregory  Nazi-  Hift.  des  Empereuri,  torn.  iv.  p.  693.  Du- 
anzen  (Orat.  iv.  p.  119.),  Mamertinus  (in  cange,  Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  50.  I  have  pre- 
Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  27.),  Libanius  (Orat.  Pa-  ferred  the  earlier  date. 

rent.  c.  lvi.  p.  283.),  and  Philoftorgius  (1.  vi.       46  Julian  himfelf  (p.  253  —  267.)  has«ex- 

c.  6.  with  Godefroy's  Differtations,  p.  265.).  preffed  thefe  philofophical  ideas,  with  much 

Thefe  writers,  and  their  followers,  Pagans,  eloquence,  and  fome  affectation,  in  a  very 

Catholics,  Arians,  beheld  with  very  different  elaborate  epiftle  to  Themiftius.    Tiie  Abbe 

eyes  both  the  dead  and  the  living  emperor.  de  la  Bleterie  (torn.  ii.  p.  146  — 193. ),  who 

45  The  day  and  year  of  the  birth  of  Julian  has  given  an  elegant  translation,  is  inclined 
are  not  perfectly  afcertained.  The  day  is  to  believe  that  it  was  the  celebrated  Themif- 
probably  the  fixth  of  November,  and  the  tius,  whofe  orations  are  ftill  extant. 

Vol.  II.  X  x  fervation 
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CHAP,  fervation  of  his  mafter  Plato 47,  that  the  government  of  our  flock  > 
— „ — ~j  and  herds  is  always  committed  to  beings  cf  a  fuperior  fpecies  ;  and 
that  the  conduct  of  nations  requires  and  deferves  the  celeftial  powers 
of  the  Gods  or  of  the  Genii.  From  this  principle  he  juftly-  con- 
cluded, that  the  man  who  prefumes  to  reign,  fhould  afpire  to  the 
perfection  of  the  divine  nature  ;  that  he  fhould  purify  his  foul  from 
her  mortal  and  terreftrial  part  ;  that  he  mould  extinguifh  his  appe- 
tites, enlighten  his  underftandiug,  regulate  his  paffions,  and  fubdue 
the  wild  heart,  which,  according  to  the  lively  metaphor  of  Ariftotle43, 
feldom  fails  to  afcend  the  throne  of  a  defpot.  The  throne  of  Julian, 
which  the  death  of  Conftantius  fixed  on  an  independent  balls,  was 
the  feat  of  reafon,  of  virtue,  and  perhaps  of  vanity.  He  defpifed 
the  honours,  renounced  the  pleafures,  and  difcharged  with  incef- 
fant  diligence  the  duties,  of  his  exalted  ftation;  and  there  were  few 
among  his  fubjects  who  would  have  confented  to  relieve  him  from 
the  weight  of  the  diadem,  had  they  been  obliged  to  fubmit  their 
time  and  their  actions  to  the  rigorous  laws  which  their  philofophic 
emperor  impofed  on  himfelf.  One  of  his  moft  intimate  friends49, 
who  had  often  fhared  the  frugal  fimplicity  of  his  table,  has  re- 
marked, that  his  light  and  fparing  diet  (which  was  ufually  of  the 
vegetable  kind)  left  his  mind  and  body  always  free  and  active,  for 
the  various  and  important  bufinefs  of  an  author,  a  pontiff,  a  magif- 
trate,  a  general,  and  a  prince.  In  one  and  the  fame  day,  he  gave 
audience  to  feveral  ambafladors,  and  wrote,  or  dictated,  a  great  num- 

47  Julian  ad  Themifi.  p.  2e;8.  Petavius  affords  the  ftronger  reading  of  9»p«,  which 
(not.  p.  95.)  obferves,  that  this  paffage  is  the  experience  of  defpotifm  may  warrant, 
taken  from  the  fourth  book  de  Legibus ;  but  49  Libanius  (Orat.  Parentalis,  c.  lxxxiv- 
either  Julian  quoted  from  memory,  or  his  lxxxv.  p.  310,  311,  312.)  has  given  this  in- 
MSS.  were  different  from  ours.  Xenophon  terefting  detail  of  the  private  life  of  Julian, 
cpens  the  Cyropxdia  with  a  fimilar  reflection.  He  himfelf  (in  Mifopogon,  p.  350.)  mentions 

48  O  h  atyunov  xi\'.vm '  agxeif,  7r§or<9r)(7i  xoci  his  vegetable  diet,  and  upbraids  the  grofs  and 
e^iou  Ariftot.  ap  Julian,  p.  261.    The  MS.  fenfual  appetite  of  the  people  of  Aatioch. 
«f  Voflius,  unfatisfied  with  a  fingle  beaft, 

I  bet 
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"fecr  ox  letters  to  his  generals,  his  civil  magiftrates,  his  private  friends,   c  H  ^  p- 

and  the  different  cities  of  his  dominions.    He  liftened  to  the  me-   i  'tr*-* ' 

morials  which  had  been  received,  confidered  the  fubjecl:  of  the  peti- 
tions, and  figniiied  his  intentions  more  rapidly  than  they  could  be 
taken  in  fliort-hand  by  the  diligence  of  his  fecretaries.  He  poffeffed 
fuch  flexibility  of  thought,  and  fuch  firmnefs  of  attention,  that  he 
could  employ  his  hand  to  write,  his  ear  to  liften,  and  his  voice  to 
dictate ;  and  purfue  at  once  three  feveral  trains  of  ideas,  with- 
out hefitation,  and  without  error.  While  his  minifters  repcfed,  the 
prince  flew  with  agility  from  one  labour  to  another,  and,  after  a  hafty 
dinner,  retired  into  his  library,  till  the  public  bufmefs,  which  he  had 
appointed  for  the  evening,  fummoned  him  to  interrupt  the  profecu- 
tion  of  his  ftudies.  The  fupper  of  the  emperor  was  ftill  lefs  fub- 
ftantial  than  the  former  meal  ;  his  deep  was  never  clouded  by  the 
fumes  of  indigeftion  ;  and,  except  in  the  fhort  interval  of  a  marriage, 
which  was  the  effect  of  policy  rather  than  love,  the  chafte  Julian 
never  fhared  his  bed  with  a  female  companion50.  He  was  foon 
awakened  by  the  entrance  of  frefh  fecretaries,  who  had  flept  the 
preceding  day;  and  his  fervants  were  obliged  to  wait  alternately, 
while  their  indefatigable  mailer  allowed  himfelf  fcarcely  any  other 
refrefhment  than  the  change  of  occupations.  The  predeceffors  of 
Julian,  his  uncle,  his  brother,  and  his  coufin,  indulged  their  puerile 
tafte  for  the  games  of  the  circus,  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of 
complying  with  the  inclinations  of  the  people ;  and  they  frequently 
remained  the  greateft  part  of  the  day,  as  idle  fpectators,  and  as  a 

50  Leflulus  .  .  .  Veftalium  tons  purior,  is  of  Ammianus  (xxv,  4.),  and  the  partial  filence 

the  praife  which  Mamertinus  (Panegyr.  Vet.  of  the  Chrillians.  Yet  Julian  ironically  urge5 

xi.  13.)  addreffes  to  Julian  himfelf.  Libanius  the  reproach  of  the  people  of  Antioch,  that 

affirms,  in  fober  peremptory  language,  that  he  almojl  -always  (i^  rrtvcu,  in  Mifopogon* 

Julian  never  knew  a  woman  before  his  mar-  p.  345.)  lay  alone.    This  fufpicious  expref- 

riage,  or  after  the  dpath  of  his  wife  (Orat.  fion  is  explained  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie 

Parent,  c.  lxxxviii.  p.  313.).    The  chaftity  of  (Hill,  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  103 — 109.)  with 

Julian  is  confirmed  by  the  impartial  tellimony  candour  and  ingenuity, 

X  x  2  part 
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C  xxu  P*  ^ai  t  t^e  ^en£^  ^Pe<^ac^e>  the  ordinary  round  of  twenty- 
«  it  '  four  races  51  was  completely  finiihed.  On  folemn  feftivals,  Ju- 
lian, who  felt  and  profefled  an  unfaftiionable  diflike  to  thefe 
frivolous  amufements,  condefcended  to  appear  in  the  circus;  and 
after  bellowing  a  carelefs  glance  on  five  or  fix  of  the  races,  he  haftily 
withdrew,  with  the  impatience  of  a  philofopher,  who  confidered 
every  moment  as  loft,  that  was  not  devoted  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public,  or  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind  5*.  By  this  avarice 
of  time,  he  feemed  to  protract  the  fhort  duration  of  his  reign  ;  and 
if  the  dates  were  lefs  fecurely  afcertained,  we-  mould  refufe  to  be- 
lieve, that  only  fixteen  months  elapfed  between  the  death  of  Con- 
ftantius  and  the  departure  of  his  fuccelTor  for  the  Perfian  war.  The 


December, 
A.D.  361. 

March,  A.  D.  a(^ons  0f  Julian  can  only  be  preferved  by  the  care  of  the  hiftorian  ; 

but  the  portion  of  his  voluminous  writings,  which  is  ftill  extant,  re- 
mains as  a  monument  of  the  application,  as  well  as  of  the  genius, 
of  the  emperor.  The  Mifopogon,  the  Csefars,  feveral  of  his  ora- 
tions, and  his  elaborate  work  againft  the  Chriftian  religion,  were 
compofed  in  the  long  nights  of  the  two  winters,  the  former  of  which 
he  pafTed  at  Conftantinople,  and  the  latter  at  Antioch. 

The  reformation  of  the  Imperial  court  was  one  of  the  firft  and 
moft  neceffary  acts  of  the  government  of  Julian  53.    Soon  after  his 


Reformation 
of  the  palace 


51  See  Salmafius  ad  Sueton.  in  Claud,  c. 
xxi.  A  twenty-fifth  race,  or  mijfus,  was  added, 
to  complete  the  number  of  one  hundred  cha- 
riots, four  of  which,  the  four  colours,  ftarted 
each  heat. 

Centum  quadrijugos  agitabo  ad  flumina 
currus. 

It  appears,  that  they  ran  five  or  feven  times 
round  the  Meta  (Sueton.  in  Domitian.  c.  4.) ; 
and  (from  the  meafure  of  the  Circus  Maxim  us 
at  Rome,  the  Hippodrome  at  Conftantinople, 
&c.)  it  might  be  about  a  four-miie  courfe. 
51  Julian,  in  Mifopogon,  p.  340.  Julius 

8 


Caofar  had  offended  the  Roman  people  by 
reading  his  difpatches  during  the  actual  race. 
Auguftus  indulged  their  tafte,  or  his  own,  by 
his  conftant  attention  to  the  important  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  circus,  for  which  he  profeffed  the 
warmeft  inclination.  Sueton.  in  Auguft.  c. 
xlv\ 

53  The  reformation  of  the  palace  is  de- 
fcribed  by  Ammianus  (xxii.  4.),  Libanius 
(Orat.  Parent,  c.  Ixii.  p.  28s,  &c),  Mamer- 
tinus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  II.),  Socrates 
(1.  iii.  c.  1.),  and  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiii. 
p.  24. 

entrance 
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entrance  into  the  palace  of  Conftantinople,  he  had  occafion  for  the 
fervice  of  a  barber.  An  officer,  magnificently  drefTcd,  immediately 
prefented  himfelf.  "  It  is  a  barber,"  exclaimed  the  prince,  with 
affected  furprife,  "  that  I  want,  and  not  a  receiver-general  of  the 
"  finances  SV  He  queftioned  the  man  concerning  the  profits  of  his 
employment;  and  was  informed,  that  befides  a  large  falary,  and 
fome  valuable  perquifites,  he  enjoyed  a  daily  allowance  for  twenty 
fervants,  and  as  many  horfes.  A  thoufand  barbers,  a  thcufand 
cup-bearers,  a  thoufand  cooks,  were  diftributed  in  the  feveral  offices 
of  luxury;  and  the  number  of  eunuchs  could  be  compared  only  with 
the  infects  of  a  fummer's  day 5S.  The  monarch  who  refigned  to 
his  fubje&s  the  fuperiority  of  merit  and  virtue,  was  diftinguifhed 
by  the  oppreffive  magnificence  of  his  drefs,  his  table,  his  buildings, 
and  his  train.  The  ftately  palaces  erected  by  Conftantine  and  his 
fons,  were  decorated  with  many  coloured  marbles,  and  ornaments  of 
maffy  gold.  The  moft  exquifite  dainties  were  procured,  to  gratify 
their  pride,  rather  than  their  tafte  ;  birds  of  the  moft  diftant  cli- 
mates, fifli  from  the  moft  remote  feas,  fruits  out  of  their  natural 
feafon,  winter  rofes,  and  fummer  fnows  5S.  The  domeftic  crowd  of 
the  palace  furpaffed  the  expence  of  the  legions  ;  yet  the  fmalleft  part 
of  this  coftly  multitude  was  fubfervient  to  the  ufe,  or  even  to  the 
fplendor,  of  the  throne.  The  monarch  was  difgraced,  and  the  peo- 
ple was  injured,  by  the  creation  and  fale  of  an  infinite  number  of 
cbfcure,  and  even  titular  employments  ;  and  the  moft  worthlefs  of 


!*  Ego  non  rationalem  juffi  fed  tr>nforem 
acciri.  Zonaras  ufes  the  lefs  natural  image 
of  a  fenator.  Yet  an  officer  of  the  finances, 
who  was  fatiated  with  wealth,  might  de/ire 
and  obtain  the  honours  of  the  fenate. 

vv;c  Txc  p.i'ia;  maox,  toi;  Troiusrt  ei>  »«,  are  the 
original  words  of  Libanius,  which  I  have 
faithfully  quoted,  left  I  mould  be  fufpected 


of  magnifying  the  abufes  of  the  rovalhoufe- 
hold. 

56  The  expreffions  of  Mamertinus  are  lively 
and  forcible.  Qjjin  etiam  prandionim  et 
ca?narum  laboratas  magnitudines  Romanus 
populus  fenfit  ;  cum  quxfitiffimas  dapes  non 
guftu  fed  difficultatibus  sflimarentur ;  mira- 
cula  avium,  longinqui  maris  pifces,  alieni 
temporis  poma,  sftiv.e  nives,  hybernx  rcfx. 


mankind 
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c  *J  *  p-   mankind  might  purchafc  the  privilege  of  being  maintained,  without 

i  , — ~j  the  ncceflity  of  labour,  from  the  public  revenue.    The  wafte  of  an 

enormous  houlehold,  the  cncreafc  of  fees  and  perquifites,  which 
were  foon  claimed  as  a  lawful  debt,  and  the  bribes  which  they  ex- 
torted from  thofc  who  feared  their  enmity,  or  folicited  their  favour, 
fuddenly  enriched  thefc  haughty  menials.  They  abufed  their  fortune, 
without  confidering  their  paft,  or  their  future,  condition  ;  and  their 
rapine  and  venality  could  be  equalled  only  by  the  extravagance 
of  their  diffipations.  Their  filken  robes  were  embroidered  with 
gold,  their  tables  were  ferved  with  delicacy  and  profufion  ;  the  houfes 
which  they  built  for  their  own  ufc,  would  have  covered  the  farm 
of  an  ancient  conful;  and  the  molt  honourable  citizens  were  obliged 
to  difmount  from  their  horfes,  and  refpectfully  to  falute  an  eunuch 
whom  they  met  on  the  public  highway.  The  luxury  of  the  palace 
excited  the  contempt  and  indignation  of  Julian,  who  ufually  flept 
on  the  ground,  who  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  indifpenfable  calls 
of  nature  ;  and  who  placed  his  vanity,  not  in  emulating,  but  in 
defpifing,  the  pomp  of  royalty.  By  the  total  extirpation  of 
a  mifchief  which  was  magnified  even  beyond  its  real  extent,  he 
was  impatient  to  relieve  the  diftrefs,  and  to  appcafe  the  murmurs,  of 
the  people  ;  who  fupport  with  lefs  uncafinefs  the  weight  of  taxes,  if 
they  are  convinced  that  the  fruits  of  their  induftry  are  appropriated 
to  the  fervice  of  the  ftate.  But  in  the  execution  of  this  falutary 
work,  Julian  is  accufed  of  proceeding  with  too  much  hafte  and  in- 
confiderate  feverity.  By  a  fingle  edict,  he  reduced  the  palace  of 
Conftantinople  to  an  immenfe  defert,  and  difmifTed  with  ignominy 
the  whole  train  of  flaves  and  dependents  57,  without  providing  any 

,T  Yet  Julian  himfelf  was  accufed  of  be-  denial  of  the  faft,  which  feems  indeed  to  be- 
Aowjng  whole  towns  on  the  eunuchs  (Orat.  long  more  properly  to  Conftantius.  This 
vii:  againlt  Polyclet.  p.  117—127.).  Liba-  charge,  however,  may  allude  to  fome  un- 
nius  contents  himfelf  with  a  cold  butpefnive    known  circumftance. 

juft, 
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Juft,  or  at  leaft  benevolent,  exception?,  for  the  age,  the  fervices,  or   c  p- 

the  poverty,  of  the  faithful  domeftics  of  the  Imperial  family.    Such  1  *  ' 

indeed  was  the  temper  of  Julian,  who  feldom  recollected  the  fun- 
damental maxim  of  Ariftotlc,  that  true  virtue  is  placed  at  an  equal 
diftance  between  the  oppofite  vices.  The  fplcndid  and  effeminate- 
drefs  of  the  Afiatics,  the  curls  and  paint,  the  collars  and  bracelets', 
which  had  appeared  fo  ridiculous  in  the  perfon  of  Conftantine,  were 
confiftently  rejected  by  his  philolbphic  fucceffor.  But  with  the  foppe- 
ries, Julian  affected  to  renounce  the  decencies,  of  drefs  ;  and  feemed 
to  value  himfelf  for  his  neglect  of  the  laws  of  cleaniinefs.  In  a  fatirical 
performance,  which  was  defigned  for  the  public  eye,  the  emperor 
defcants  with  pleafure,  and  even  with  pride,  on  the  length  of  his 
nails,  and  the  inky  blacknefs  of  his  hands  ;  protefts,  that  although 
the  greateft  part  of  his  body  was  covered  with  hair,  the  ufe  of  the 
razor  was  confined  to  his  head  alone  ;  and  celebrates,  with  vifible 
complacency,  the  fhaggy  and  ftoJ>u/ous 58  beard,  which  he  fondly 
cherimed,  after  the  example  of  the  philofophers  of  Greece.  Had 
Julian  confulted  the  fimple  dictates  of  reafon,  the  firft  magiftrate  of 
the  Romans  would  have  fcorned  the  affectation  of  Diogenes,  as  well 
as  that  of  Darius. 

But  the  work  of  public  reformation  would  have  remained  imper-  Chamber  of 
feet,  if  Julian  had  only  corrected  the  abufes,  without  punifhing  the 
crimes,  of  his  predeceffor's  reign.    "  We   are  now  delivered," 
fays  he,  in  a  familiar  letter  to  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  "  we  are 
"  now  furprifingly  delivered  from  the  voracious  jaws  of  the  Hydra S9. 

58  In  the  Mifopogon  (p.  338,  339.)  he  vien,  torn.  ii.  p.  94.;.    Like  him,  I  have 

draws  a  very  lingular  picture  of  himfelf,  and  contented  myfelf  with  a  tranfient  allufion  ; 

the  following  words  are  ftrangely  chara&erif-  but  the  little  animal,  which  Julian  names,  is  a 

tic;  an™?  TtpcAtiKa.  to»  |3a9im  tbtox  vayi  x  .  .  .  beall  familiar  to  man,  and  fignifies  love. 
mvra  roi  S-.^iojtu!/  avi^o-/a»  rat  <phi;uv         r.v       59  Julian,  epift.  xxiii.  p.  3S9.  He  ufes  the 

*°X.ti,)  T&"  9if«»'».    The  friends  of  the  Abbe  de  words   TroXvxtpcc?.o>  vfytxt,  in  writing  to  his 

la  Bleterie  adjured  him,  in  the  name  of  the  friend  Hermogenes,  who,  like  himfelf,  was 

French  nation,  not  to  tranflate  this  pafiage,  converfant  with  the  Greek  poets, 
fb  offenfive  to  their  delicacy  (Hid.  de  Jo- 

"  I  do 
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CHAP.    "  I  do  not  mean  to  apply  that  epithet  to  my  brother  Conftantius. 

XXII. 

i    -v -----j  "  He  is  no  more ;  may  the  earth  lie  light  on  his  head  !    But  his 

"  artful  and  cruel  favourites  ftudied  to  deceive  and  exafperate  a  prince, 

"  whofe  natural  mildnefs  cannot  be  praifed  without  fome  efforts  of 

"  adulation.    It  is  not,  however,  my  intention,  that  even  thofe  men 

"  mould  be  oppreffed  :  they  are  accufed,  and  they  mail  enjoy  the 

"  benefit  of  a  fair  arid  impartial  trial."    To  conduct  this  enquiry, 

Julian  named  fix  judges  of  the  higheft  rank  in  the  ftate  and  army ; 

and  as  he  wifhed  to  efcape  the  reproach  of  condemning  his  perfonal 

enemies,  he  fixed  this  extraordinary  tribunal' at  Chalcedon,  on  the 

Aiiatic  fide  of  the  Bofphorus ;  and  transferred  to  the  commiflioners 

an  abfolute  power  to  pronounce  and  execute  their  final  fentence, 

without  delay,  and  without  appeal.    The  office  of  prefident  was 

exerciled  by  the  venerable  prefect  of  the  Eaft,  a  fecond  Salluft 6t>, 

whofe  virtues  conciliated  the  efteem  of  Greek  fophifts,  and  of  Chrif- 

tian  bifhops.    He  was  amfted  by  the  eloquent  Mamertinus 6I,  one  of 

the  confuls  elect,  whofe  merit  is  loudly  celebrated  by  the  doubtful 

evidence  of  his  own  applaufe.    But  the  civil  wifdom  of  two  ma- 

giftrates  was  overbalanced  by  the  ferocious  violence  of  four  generals, 

Nevitta,  Agilo,  Jovinus,  and  Arbetio.     Arbetio,  whom  the  public 

would  have  feen  with  lefs  furprife  at  the  bar  than  on  the  bench,  was 

fuppofed  to  poffefs  the  fecret  of  the  commiflion  ;  the  armed  and  angry 

leaders  of  the  Jovian  and  Herculian  bands  encompaffed  the  tribunal ; 

and  the  judges  were  alternately  fwayed  by  the  laws  of  juftice,  and 

bv  the  clamours  of  faction-61. 
j  • 

60  The  two  Sallufts,  the  prefect  of  Gaul,  61  Mamertinus  praifes  the  emperor  (xi.  i.) 

and  the  prxfeft  of  the  Eaft,  muft  be  carefully  for  beftowing  the  offices  of  Treafuier  and 

diftinguimed  (Hift.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  lv.  Prefect  on  a  man  of  wifdom,  firmnefs,  inte- 

p.  696  ).    I  have  ufed  the  furname  of  Se-  grity,   &c.   like  himfelf.     Yet  Ammianus 

cundus,  as  a  convenient  epithet.    The  fecond  ranks  him  (xxi.  1.)  among  the  minifters  of 

Salluft  extorted  the  efteem  of  the  Chrifcians  Julian,  quorum  merita  norat  et  fidem.  , 

themfelves  ;  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  *2  The  proceedings  of  this  chamber  of 

-  condemned  his  religion,  has  celebrated  his  juftice  are  related  by  Ammianus  (xxii.  3.), 

virtues  (Orat.  iii.  p.  90.).  See  a  curious  note  and  praifed  by  Libaniue  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  74. 

of  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie,  Vie  de  Julien,  p.  299,  300). 
.     P- 363-  ' 
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The  chamberlain  Eufebius,  who  had  fo  long  abufed  the  favour  of  c  11  A  p- 


Conftantius,  expiated,  by  an  ignominious  death,  the  infolence,  the  *- 


-      . ,  r,  Punifliment 

corruption,  and  cruelty  ot  his  lervile  reign.    The  executions  of  Paul  0f  the  inno- 
and  Apodemius  (the  former  of  whom  was  burnt  alive)  were  accepted  gU"it.and  ' 
as  an  inadequate  atonement  by  the  widows  and  orphans  of  fo  many 
hundred  Romans,  whom  thofe  legal  tyrants  had  betrayed  and  mur- 
dered.   But  Juftice  herfelf  (if  we  may  ufc  the  pathetic  expreffion  of 
Ammianus 63)  appeared  to  weep  over  the  fate  of  Urfulus,  the  trca- 
furer  of  the  empire ;   and  his  blood  accufed  the  ingratitude  of 
Julian,  whofe  diftrefs  had  been  feafonably  relieved  by  the  intrepid 
liberality  of  that  honeft  minifter.    The  rage  of  the  foldiers,  whom 
he  had  provoked  by  his  indifcretion,  was  the  caufe  and  the  excufe  of 
his  death  ;  and  the  emperor,  deeply  wounded  by  his  own  reproaches 
and  thofe  of  the  public,  offered  fome  confolation  to  the  family  of 
Urfulus,  by  the  reftitution  of  his  confifcated  fortunes.    Before  the 
end  of  the  year  in  which  they  had  been  adorned  with  the  enfigns  of 
the  prefecture  and  confulfhip 6+,  Taurus  and  Florentius  were  reduced 
to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  inexorable  tribunal  of  Chalccdon. 
The  former  was  banimed  to  Vercella?  in  Italy,  and  a  fentence  of 
death  was  pronounced  againft  the  latter.    A  wife  prince  mould 
have  rewarded  the  crime  of  Taurus :   the  faithful  minifter,  when 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  a  rebel,  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  court  of  his  benefactor  and  his  lawful  fovereign. 
But  the  guilt  of  Florentius  juftified  the  feverity  of  the  judges;  and  his 
efcape  ferved  to  difplay  the  magnanimity  of  Julian ;  who  nobly  checked 
the  interefted  diligence  of  an  informer,  and  refufed  to  learn  what  place 

63  Urfuli  vero  necem  ipfa  mihi  videtur  the  public  was  furprifed  and  fcandalized  to 

flelfe  juftitia.    Libanius,  who  imputes  his  hear  Taurus  fummoned  as  a  criminal  under 

death  to  the  foldiers,  attempts  to  criminate  the  confulfhip  of  Taurus.    The  fummons  of 

the  count  of  the  largefles.  his  colleague  Florentius  was  probably  de- 

<4  Such  refpefl  was  ftill  entertained  for  the  layed  till  the  commencement  of  the  enfuing 

venerable  names  of  the  commonwealth,  that  year. 

Vol.  II.  Y  y  concealed 
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CHAP,   concealed  the  wretched  fugitive  from  his  juft  refentment r$.  Some 

XXII.  .  r  i  -rr 

s  *  months  after  the  tribunal  of  Chalcedon  had  been  diliolved,  the  prae- 
torian vicegerent  of  Africa,  the  notary  Gaudentius,  and  Artemius 66 
duke  of  Egypt,  were  executed  at  Antioch.  Artemius  had  reigned 
the  cruel  and  corrupt  tyrant  of  a  great  province ;  Gaudentius  had 
long  practifed  the  arts  of  calumny  againft  the  innocent,  the  virtuous, 
and  even  the  perfon  of  Julian  himfelf.  Yet  the  circum fiances  of 
their  trial  and  condemnation  were  fo  unfkilfully  managed,  that  thefe 
wicked  men  obtained,  in  the  public  opinion,  the  glory  of  fuffering 
for  the  obftinate  loyalty  with  which  they  had  fupported  the  caufe  of 
Conftantius.  The  reft  of  his  fervants  were  protected  by  a  general 
act  of  oblivion  ;  and  they  were  left  to  enjoy  with  impunity  the  bribes 
which  they  had  accepted,  either  to  defend  the  opprefTed,  or  to  op- 
prefs  the  friendlefs.  This  meafure,  which,  on  the  foundeft  prin- 
ciples of  policy,  may  deferve  our  approbation,  was  executed  in  a 
manner  which  feemed  to  degrade  the  majefty  of  the  throne.  Julian 
was  tormented  by  the  importunities  of  a  multitude,  particularly  of 
Egyptians,  who  loudly  redemanded  the  gifts  which  they  had  impru- 
dently or  illegally  beftowed ;  he  forefaw  the  endlefs  profecution  of 
vexatious  fuits ;  and  he  engaged  a  promife,  which  ought  always  to 
have  been  facred,  that  if  they  would  repair  to  Chalcedon,  he  would 
meet  them  in  perfon,  to  hear  and  determine  their  complaints.  But 
as  foon  as  they  were  landed,  he  ilTued  an  abfolute  order,  which  pro- 
hibited the  watermen  from  tranfporting  any  Egyptian  to  Conftanti- 
nople  ;  and  thus  detained  his  difappointed  clients  on  the  Afiatic  more, 
till  their  patience  and  money  being  utterly  exhaufted,  they  were 

*5  Ammian.  xx.  7.  tempted  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  to 

f6  For  the  guilt  and  punimment  of  Arte-  honour  him  as  a  martyr.    But  as  ecclefiafti- 

mius,   fee  Julian  (Epift.  x.  p.  379.),   and  cal  hiflory  attefts,  that  he  was  not  only  a  ty- 

Ammianus  (xxii.  6.  and  Valef.  ad  loc).  The  rant,  but  an  Arian,  it  is  not  altogether  eafy 

merit  of  Artemius,  who  demolilhed  temples,  to  juftify  this  indifcreet  promotion.  Tille- 

and  was  put  to  death  by  an  apoitate,  has  mont,  Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  vii.  p.  1 3 1 9. 

obliged 
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obliged  to  return  with  indignant  Inurmurs  to  their  native  coun-  CHAP. 

*       fi7  XXIL 

try  .  v  y — 


The  numerous  army  of  lpies^  of  agents,  and  informers,  enlifted  Clemency  of 
by  Conftantius  to  fecure  the  repofe  of  one  man,  and  to  interrupt  that  ^ulian* 
of  millions,  was  immediately  difbanded  by  his  generous  fucceflbr. 
[ulian  was  flow  in  his  fufpicions,  and  gentle  in  his  punifhments  ;  and 
his  contempt  of  treafon  was  the  refult  of  judgment,  of  vanity,  and 
of  courage.  Confcious  of  fuperior  merit,  he  was  perfuaded  that  few 
among  his  fubje&s  would  dare,  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  to  attempt 
his  life,  or  even  to  feat,  themfelvcs  on  his  vacant  throne.  The  phi- 
lofopher  could  exeufe  the  hafty  fallies  of  difcontent ;  and  the  hero 
could  defpife  the  ambitious  projects,  which  furpaffed  the  fortune  or 
the  abilities  of  the  rafh  confpirators.  A  citizen  of  Ancyra  had  pre- 
pared for  his  own  ufe  a  purple  garment ;  and  this  indilcreet  action, 
which,  under  the  reign  of  Conftantius,  would  have  been  confidered 
.as  a  capital  offence  cs,  was  reported  to  Julian  by  the  officious  impor- 
tunity of  a  private  enemy.  The  monarch,  after  making  fome  in- 
quiry into  the  rank  and  character  of  his  rival,  difpatched  the  informer 
with  a  prefent  of  a  pair  of  purple  flippers,  to  complete  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  Imperial  habit.  A  more  dangerous  confpiracy  was 
formed  by  ten  of  the  domeftic  guards,  who  had  refolved  to  afTaffinate 
Julian  in  the  field  of  exercife  near  Antioch.  Their  intemperance  re- 
vealed their  guilt ;  and  they  were  conducted  in  chains  to  the  prefence 
of  their  injured  fovereign,  who,  after  a  lively  reprefentation  of  the 
y^  wickednefs  and  folly  of  their  enterprife,  inftead  of  a  death  of  tor- 
—   ture,  which  they  deferved  and  expected,  pronounced  a  fentence  of 

*7  See  Ammian.  xxii.  6.  and  Valcf.  ad  lo-  fuppofing,  that  actions  the  moll  indifferent  in 

cum;   and  the  Codex  Theodofianus,  J.  ii.  our  eyes  might  excite,  in  a  Roman  mind, 

tit.  xxxix.  leg.  i.  ;  and  Godcfroy's  Commen-  the  idea  of  guilt  and  danger.    This  flrange 

tary,  torn.  i.  p.  218,  ad  locum.  apology  is  fupported  by  a  ltrange  mifappre- 

68  The  prefident  Montefquieu  (Confidera-  henfion  of  the  Englifh  Iavys,  "  chez  une  na- 
tions fur  la  Grandeur,  &c.  des  Romains,  "  tion  .  .  .  ou  il  eft  ttefendii  de  boire  a  la  fante 
c.  xiv.  in  his  works,  torn.  iii.  p.  448,  449.)  "  d'une  certaine  perfonne." 
«xcufes  this  minute  and  abfurd  tyranny,  \>y 

Y  y  2  exile 
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C  A  P.  exile  againft  the  two  principal  offenders.  The  only  inftance  in  which 
<  i  '  Julian  feemed  to  depart  from  his  accuftomed  clemency,  was  the  exe- 
cution of  a  ram  youth,  who  with  a  feeble  hand  had  afpired  to  feize 
the  reins  of  empire.  But  that  youth  was  the  fon  of  Marcellus,  the 
general  of  cavalry,  who,  in  the  firft  campaign  of  the  Gallic  war, 
had  deferted  the  ftandard  of  the  Cuefar,  and  the  republic.  Without 
appearing  to  indulge  his  perfonal  refentment,  Julian  might  eafily 
confound  the  crime  of  the  fon  and  of  the  father ;  but  he  was  recon- 
ciled by  the  diftrefs  of  Marcellus,  and  the  liberality  of  the  emperor 
endeavoured  to  heal  the  wound  which  had  been  inflicted  by  the  hand 
of  juftice  69 . 

His  love  of  Julian  was  not  infenfible  of  the  advantages  of  freedom 7<\  From 
ih"  republic!  nis  ftudies  he  had  imbibed  the  fpirit  of  ancient  fages  and  heroes  :  his 
life  and  fortunes  had  depended  on  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant ;  and  when 
he  afcended  the  throne,  his  pride  was  fometimes  mortified  by  the 
reflection,  that  the  Haves  who  would  not  dare  to  cenfure  his  defects, 
were  not  worthy  to  applaud  his  virtues  He  fincerely  abhorred 
the  fyftem  of  Oriental  defpotifm,  which  Diocletian,  Conftantine,  and 
the  patient  habits  of  fourfcore  years,  had  eftablifhed  in  the  empire. 
A  motive  of  fuperftition  prevented  the  execution  of  the  defign  which 
Julian  had  frequently  meditated,  of  relieving  his  head  from  the 
weight  of  a  coflly  diadem  71 :  but  he  abfolutely  refufed  the  title  of 
Domiuiis,  or  Lord1*,  a  word  which  was  grown  fo  familiar  to  the  ears 

of 

f9  The  clemency  of  Julian,  and  the  con-  71  That  fentiment  is  expreflcd  almoft  in 
fpiracy  which  was  formed  againft  his  life  at  the  words  of  Julian  himfelf.  Ammian.  x.xii. 
Antioch,  are  defcribed  by  Ammianus  (xxii.  10. 

9,  io.  and  Valef.  ad  loc),  and  Libanius  71  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  95.  p.  320.), 
(Orat.  Parent,  c.  99.  p.  323.).  who  mentions  the  wilh  and  defign  of  Julian, 

,0  According  to  fome,  fays  Ariftotle  (as  infinuates,  in  myfterious  language  [dun  #rs> 
he  is  quoted  by  Julian  ad  Themift.  p.  261.),  ymrin  •  •  •  •  »m"  ™  autiw  0  x»hv*»),  that  the 
the  form  of  abfolute  government,  the  <nxv.-  emperor  was  reftrained  by  fome  particular 
|B«rAiMtf  is  contrary  to  nature.     Both  the  revelation. 

prince  and  the  philofopher  chufe,  however,  73  Julian  in  Mifopogon,  p.  343.  As  he 
to  involve  this  eternal  truth  in  artful  and  la-  never  abolimcd,  by  any  public  law,  the  proud 
bourcd  obfeurity.  appellations  of  Deffot,  or  Dominus,  they  are 
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of  the  Romans,  that  they  no  longer  remembered  its  fervilc  and  hu-  c  A  P. 
miliating  origin.  The  office,  or  rather  the  name,  of  conful,  was  <»- — — ' 
cherifhcd  by  a  prince  who  contemplated  with  reverence  the  ruins  of 
the  republic ;  and  the  fame  behaviour  which  had  been  afTumed  by 
the  prudence  of  Auguftus,  was  adopted  by  Julian  from  choice  and 
inclination.  On  the  calends  of  January,  at  break  of  day,  the  new  A.  D.  363, 
confuls,  Mamertinus  and  Nevitta,  haftcned  to  the  palace  to  falute  the  January  l* 
emperor.  As  foon  as  he  was  informed  of  their  approach,  he  leaped 
from  his  throne,  eagerly  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  compelled  the 
blufliing  magiftrates  to  receive  the  demonftrations  of  his  affected  hu- 
mility. From  the  palace  they  proceeded  to  the  fenate.  The  emperor, 
on  foot,  marched  before  their  litters ;  and  the  gazing  multitude  ad- 
mired the  image  of  ancient  times,  or  fecretly  blamed  a  conduct, 
which,  in  their  eyes,  degraded  the  majefty  of  the  purple  7\  But  the 
behaviour  of  Julian  was  uniformly  fupported.  During  the  games 
of  the  Circus,  he  had,  imprudently  or  defignedly,  performed  the 
manumiflion  of  a  flave  in  the  prefence  of  the  conful.  The  moment 
he  was  reminded  that  he  had  trefpaffed  on  the  jurifdidion  of  another 
magiftrate,  he  condemned  himfelf  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  of 
gold ;  and  embraced  this  public  occafion  of  declaring  to  the  world, 
that  he  was  fubjeel,  like  the  reft  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  the  laws7', 
and  even  to  the  forms,  of  the  republic.    The  fpirit  of  his  admini- 

ftill  extant  on  his  medals  (Ducange,  Fam.       75  Perfonal  fatirc  was  condemned  by  the 

Byzantin.  p.  38,  39.)  :  and  the  private  dif-    laws  of  the  twelve  tables: 

pleafure  which  he  aftecled  to  expref>,  only       _.      ,  ..... 

j-tr      ...  .  ■    /■    .,•      e  .         01  male  condident  in  qucm  quis  carrmna, 

gave  a  different  tone  to  the  ierviuty  of  the  -a  11  • 

court.    The  Abbe  de  la  Bleteric  (Hift.  de  JUS  eft'   

Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  99 — 102.)  has  curiouHy       ■'a  lclumcluc- 

traced  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  word  Julian  (in  Mifopogon,  p.  337.)  owns  himfelf 

Demtnus  under  the  Imperial  government.  fubject  to  the  law;  and  the  Abbe  de  la  Ble- 

74  Ammian.  xxii.  7.    The  conful  Mamer-  terie  (Hift.  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  92.)  has 

tinus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  28,  29,  30.)  ce-  eagerly  embraced  a  declaration  fo  agreeable 

lebrates  the  aufpicious  day,  like  an  eloquent  to  his  own  fyftcm,  and  indeed  to  the  true 

Have,  aftonifhed  and  intoxicated  by  the  con-  fpirit,  of  the  Imperial  confticution. 
defcenfion  of  his  mailer. 
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peror  Philip,  acknowledged  that  they  were  all  furpaffed  by  the  fu- 
perior  magnificence  of  Carinus  8+. 
Spectacles  of      The  fpectacles  of  Carinus  may  therefore  be  beft  illuftrated  by  the 
obfervation  of  fome  particulars,  which  hiftory  has  condefcended  to 
relate  concerning  thofe  of  his  predeceflbrs.    If  we  confine  ourfelves 
folely  to  the  hunting  of  wild  beafts,  however  we  may  cenfure  the 
vanity  of  the  defign  or  the  cruelty  of  the  execution,  we  are  obliged 
to  confefs,  that  neither  before  nor  fince  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
fo  much  art  and  expence  have  ever  been  laviihed  for  the  amufe- 
ment  of  the  people85.    By  the  order  of  Probus,  a  great  quantity 
of  large  trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  were  tranfplanted  into  the  midft 
of  the  circus.    The  fpacious  and  £hady  foreft  was  immediately  filled 
with  a  thoufand  oftriches,  a  thoufand  flags,  a  thoufand  fallow  deer,  and 
a  thoufand  wild  boars  ;  and  all  this  variety  of  game  was  abandoned 
to  the  riotous  impetuofity  of  the  multitude.    The  tragedy  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  day  confifted  in  the  maflacre  of  an  hundred  lions,  an  equal 
number  of  lionefTes,  two  hundred  leopards,  and  three  hundred 
bears  86.    The  collection  prepared  by  the  younger  Gordian  for  his 
triumph,  and  which  his  fucceffor  exhibited  in  the  fecular  games, 
was  lefs  remarkable  by  the  number  than  by  the  Angularity  of  the 
animals.    Twenty  zebras  difplayed  their  elegant  forms  and  varie- 
gated beauty  to  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people  8?.    Ten  elks,  and  as 
many  camelopards,  the  loftieft  and  moft  harmlefs  creatures  that 
wander  over  the  plains  of  Sarmatia  and  ^Ethiopia,  were  contrafted 
with  thirty  African  hyamas,  and  ten  Indian  tygers,  the  moft  im- 
placable favages  of  the  torrid  zone.    The  unoffending  ftrength  with 
which  Nature  has  endowed  the  greater  quadrupedes,  was  admired 
in  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus  of  the  Nile  88,  and  a  majeftic 
troop  of  thirty-two  elephants  89.    While  the  populace  gazed  with 
ftupid  wonder  on  the  fplendid  mow,  the  naturalift  might  indeed  ob- 
ferve  the  figure  and  properties  of  fo  many  different  fpecies,  tran- 
fported  from  every  part  of  the  ancient  world  into  the  amphitheatre 

of 
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of  Rome.  But  th:s  accidental  benefit,  which  fcience  might  derive 
from  folly,  is  furely  infufficient  to  juftify  fuch  a  wanton  abufe  of 
the  public  riches.  There  occurs,  however,  a  fingle  inftance  in  the 
firft  Punic  war,  in  which  the  fenate  wifely  connected  this  amufe- 
ment  of  the  multitude  with  the  intereft  of  the  ftate.  A  confiderable 
number  of  elephants,  taken  in  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian  army, 
were  driven  through  the  circus  by  a  few  Haves,  armed  only  with 
blunt  javelins  90.  The  ufeful  fpectacle  ferved  to  imprefs  the  Roman 
foldier  with  a  juft  contempt  for  thofe  unwieldy  animals ;  and  he 
no  longer  dreaded  to  encounter  them  in  the  ranks  of  war. 

The  hunting  or  exhibition  of  wild  beafts,  was  conducted  with  a  Theamph?. 
magnificence  fuitable  to  a  people  who  ftyled  themfelves  the  matters  lhea'fe' 
of  the  world ;  nor  was  the  edifice  appropriated  to  that  entertain- 
ment lefs  expreffive  of  Roman  greatnefs.    Pofterity  admires,  and  will 
long  admire,  the  awful  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus,  which 
fo  well  deferved  the  epithet  of  ColofTal 91 .     It  was  a  building  of  an 
eliptic  figure,  five  hundred  and  fixty-four  feet  in  length,  and  four 
hundred  and  fixty-feven  in  breadth,  founded  on  fourfcore  arches,  and 
rifing,  with  four  fucceffive  orders  of  archite&ure,  to  the  height  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  9\    The  outfide  of  the  edifice  was  en- 
crufted  with  marble,  and  decorated  with  ftatues.    The  Hoping  fides 
of  the  vaft  concave,  which  formed  the  infide,  were  filled  and  fur- 
rounded  with  fixty  or  eighty  rows  of  feats  of  marble  likewife,  co- 
vered with  cufhions,  and  capable  of  receiving  with  eafe  above  four- 
fcore thoufand  fpe&ators  93 .    Sixty-four  vomitories  (for  by  that  name 
the  doors  were  very  aptly  diftinguifhed)  poured  forth  the  immenfe 
multitude  ;  and  the  entrances,  paffages,  and  ftair-cafes,  were  con- 
trived with  fuch  exquifite  fkill,  that  each  perfon,  whether  of  the 
fenatorial,  the  equeftrian,  or  the  plebeian  order,  arrived  at  his  def- 
tined  place  without  trouble  or  confufion  ,+.    Nothing  was  omitted 
which,  in  any  refpect,  could  be  fubfervient  to  the  convenience  and 

plcafure- 
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C  xxn  P"  ^ein  *"overe*Sns  °f  Europe.  The  arts  of  perfuafion,  fo  diligently 
v  v  1  cultivated  by  the  firfl:  Ciefars,  were  neglected  by  the  military  igno- 
rance and  Afiatic  pride  of  their  fuccefTors  ;  and  if  they  condefcended 
to  harangue  the  {Soldiers,  whom  they  feared,  they  treated  with  filent 
difdain  the  fenators,  whom  they  defpifed.  The  afTemblies  of  the 
fenate,  which  Conilantius  had  avoided,  were  confidered  by  Julian  as 
the  place  where  he  could  exhibit,  with  the  mod  propriety,  the 
maxims  of  a  republican,  and  the  talents  of  a  rhetorician.  He  alter- 
nately practifed,  as  in  a  fchool  of  declamation,  the  feveral  modes 
of  praife,  of  cenfure,  of  exhortation;  and  his  friend  Libanius  has 
remarked,  that  the  fmdy  of  Homer  taught  him  to  imitate  the  fimple, 
concife  ftyle  of  Menelaus,  the  copioufnefs  of  Neftor,  whofe  words 
defcended  like  the  flakes  of  a  winter's  fnow,  or  the  pathetic  and  for- 
cible eloquence  of  Ulyfles.  The  functions  of  a  judge,  which  are 
fometimes  incompatible  with  thofe  of  a  prince,  were  exercifed  by 
Julian,  not  only  as  a  duty,  but  as  an  amufement ;  and  although  he 
might  have  trufted  the  integrity  and  difcernment  of  his  Prsetorian 
prefects,  he  often  placed  himfelf  by  their  fide  on  the  feat  of  judg- 
ment. The  acute  penetration  of  his  mind  was  agreeably  occupied 
in  detecting  and  defeating  the  chicanery  of  the  advocates,  who  la- 
botired  to  difguife  the  truth  of  facts,  and  to  pervert  the  fenfe  of  the 
laws.  He  fometimes  forgot  the  gravity  of  his  ftation,  afked  indif- 
creet  or  unfeafonable  queftions,  and  betrayed,  by  the  loudnefs  of 
his  voice,  and  the  agitation  of  his  body,  the  earned  vehemence  with 
which  he  maintained  his  opinion  againft  the  judges,  the  advocates, 

predeceffors  of  Nero  (Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  3.),  and  his  picture,  if  it.  flatters  the  perfon,  ex- 

and  many  of  his  facceflbrs,  porTefTed  the  fa-  prefles  at  leaft  the  duties,    of  the  Judge, 

culty  of  fpeaking  in  public  ;  and  it  might  be  Gregory  Nazianzen    (Orat.  iv.   p.  120.), 

proved  by  various  examples,  that  they  fre-  who  fupprefles  the  virtues,  and  exaggerates 

quently  exercifed  it  in  the  fenate.  even  the  venial  faults,  of  the  apoftate ;  tri- 

83  Ammianus  (xxii.  10.)  has  impartially  umphantly  afks,  Whether  fuch  a  judge  was 

ftated  the  merits  and  defects  of  his  judicial  fit  to  be  feated  between  Minos  and  Rhada- 

proceedings.    Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  90,  manthus,  in  the  Elyfian  fields  ? 
91.  p.  315,  Sec.)  has  feen  only  the  fair  fide, 
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and  their  clients.    But  his  knowledge  of  his  own  temper  prompt-   c  Pi 


ed  him  to  encourage,  and  even  to  folicit,  the  reproof  of  his 
friends  and  minifters  ;  and  whenever  they  ventured  to  oppofe  the 
irregular  {allies  of  his  paflions,  the  fpe&ators  could  obferve  the 
fhame,  as  well  as  the  gratitude,  of  their  monarch.  The  decrees  of 
Julian  were  almoft  always  founded  on  the  principles  of  juftice;  and 
he  had  the  firmnefs  to  refift  the  two  molt  dangerous  temptations, 
which  afiault  the  tribunal  of  a  fovereign,  under  the  fpecious  forms 
of  companion  and  equity.  He  decided  the  merits  of  the  caufe  with- 
out weighing  the  circumftances  of  the  parties  ;  and  the  poor,  whom 
he  wifhed  to  relieve,  were  condemned  to  fatisfy  the  juft  demands  of 
a  noble  and  wealthy  adverfary.  He  carefully  diftinguifhed  the  judge 
from  the  legiflator 84 ;  and  though  he  meditated  a  neceffary  reform- 
ation of  the  Roman  jurifprudence,  he  pronounced  fentence  accord- 
ing to  the  ftridt  and  literal  interpretation  of  thofe  laws,  which  the 
magiftrates  were  bound  to  execute,  and  the  fubjetts  to  obey. 

The  generality  of  princes,  if  they  were  ftripped  of  their  purple,  His  charac- 
and  caft  naked  into  the  world,  would  immediately  fink  to  the  loweft 
rank  of  fcciety,  without  a  hope  of  emerging  from  their  obfcurity. 
But  the  perfonal  merit  of  Julian  was,  .in  fome  meafure,  independent 
of  his  fortune.  Whatever  had  been  his  choice  of  life  ;  by  the  force 
of  intrepid  courage,  lively  wit,  and  intenfe  application,  he  would 
have  obtained,  or  at  leaft  he  would  have  deferved,  the  higheft  ho- 
nours of  his  profeffion  ;  and  Julian  might  have  raifed  himfelf  to  the 
rank  of  minifler,  or  general,  of  the  ftate  in  which  he  was  born  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  If  the  jealous  caprice  of  power  had  difappointed  his 
expectations ;  if  he  had  prudently  declined  the  paths  of  greatnefs, 

e+  Of  the  laws  which  Julian  enacted  in  a  ii.  p.  329 — 336.)   has  chofen  one  of  thefe 

reign  of  fixteen  months,  fifty-four  have  been  laws  to  give  an  idea  of  Julian's  Latin  flyle, 

admitted  into  the  Codes  of  Theodofius  and  which  is  forcible  and  elaborate,  but  lefs  pure 

Juftinian.    (Gothofred.  Chron.  Legum,  p.  than  his  Greek. 
64—67.)    The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (torn. 
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CHAP,   the  employment  of  the  fame  talents  in  ftudious  folitude,  would 
XXII. 

i,  _w._  .  have  placed,  beyond  the  reach  of  kings,  his  prefent  happinefs  and 
his  immortal  fame.  When  we  infpect,  with  minute,  or  perhaps 
malevolent  attention,  the  portrait  of  Julian,  fomething  feems  want- 
ing to  the  grace  and  perfection  of  the  whole  figure.  His  genius 
was  lefs  powerful  and  fublime  than  that  of  Cxfar  ;  nor  did  he  poffefs 
the  confummate  prudence  of  Auguftus.  The  virtues  of  Trajan 
appear  more  fteady  and  natural,  and  the  philofophy  of  Marcus  is 
more  fimple  and  confiftent.  Yet  Julian  fuftained  adverfity  with 
•  nrmnefs,  and  profperity  with  moderation.    After  an  interval  of  one 

hundred  and  twenty  years  from  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus,  the 
Romans  beheld  an  emperor  who  made  no  diftinction  between  his 
duties  and  his  pleafures  ;  who  laboured  to  relieve  the  diflrefs,  and  to 
revive  the  fpirit,  of  his  fubjects;  and  who  endeavoured  always  to 
connect  authority  with  merit,  and  happinefs  with  virtue.  Even 
faction,  and  religious  faction,  was  conftrained  to  acknowledge  the 
fuperiority  of  his  genius,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war ;  and  to  con- 
fefs,  with  a  figh,  that  the  apoftate  Julian  was  a  lover  of  his  country, 
and  that  he  deferved  the  empire  of  the  world  8S. 

85  -  -  -  -  Duclor  fortiffimus  armis ;  Perfidus  ille  Deo,  fed  non  et  perfidus  orbi. 
Conditor  et  legum  celeberrimus ;  ore  ma-  Prudent.  Apotheofis,  450,  &c. 

nuque 

r>„„r..i.  r  a  r  1.     1.  The  confcioufnefs  of  a  generous  fentiment 

Conlultor  patna; ;  fed  non  confultor  ha-  .  ,  ,   ,     _°  . 

^j^j^  feems  to  have  railed  the  Chnftian  poet  above 

J^eligionis';amanstercentummilliaDivum.    his  mediocrity. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 


The  Religion  of  'Julian. — Univerfal  Toleration. — He  at- 
tempts to  reflore  and  reform  the  Pagan  Worfhip — 
to  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jerufalem. — His  artful  Per- 
fection of  the  Chriflians. — Mutual  Zeal  and  Injujlice. 


TH  E  character  of  Apoftate  has  injured  the  reputation  of  Julian;   c  H  A  P. 
and  the  enthufiafm  which  clouded  his  virtues,  has  exaggerated  t  xxm- 
the  real  and  apparent  magnitude  of  his  faults.    Our  partial  ignorance  Religion  of 

Julian. 

may  reprefent  him  as  a  philofophic  monarch,  who  ftudied  to  protect, 
with  an  equal  hand,  the  religious  factions  of  the  empire ;  and 
to  allay  the  theological  fever  which  had  inflamed  the  minds  of 
the  people,  from  the  edicts  of  Diocletian  to  the  exile  of  Athanafius. 
A  more  accurate  view  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Julian,  will 
remove  this  favourable  prepoflefTion  for  a  prince  who  did  not  efcape 
the  general  contagion  of  the  times.  We  enjoy  the  lingular  advan- 
tage of  comparing  the  pictures  which  have  been  delineated  by  his 
fondeft  admirers,  and  his  implacable  enemies.  The  actions  of  Julian 
are  faithfully  related  by  a  judicious  and  candid  hiftorian,  the  impar- 
tial fpectator  of  his  life  and  death.  The  unanimous  evidence  of  his 
contemporaries  is  confirmed  by  the  public  and  private  declarations  of 
the  emperor  himfelf ;  and  his  various  writings  exprefs  the  uniform 
tenor  of  his  religious  fentiments,  which  policy  would  have  prompted 
him  to  diflemble  rather  than  to  affect.  A  devout  and  fmcere  attach- 
ment for  the  gods  of  Athens  and  Rome,  conftituted  the  ruling  paflioh 
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CHAP.   0f  Julian  1 ;  the  powers  of  an  enlightened  understanding  were  betrayed 

s  — t  i  and  corrupted  by  the  influence  of  fuperftitious  prejudice ;  and  the 

phantoms  which  exifted  only  in  the  mind  of  the  emperor,  had  a 
real  and  pernicious  effect,  on  the  government  of  the  empire.  The 
vehement  zeal  of  the  Chriftians,  who  defpifed  the  worfhip,  and  over- 
turned the  altars,  of  thofe  fabulous  deities,  engaged  their  votary  in  a 
ftate  of  irreconcilable  lioftility  with  a  very  numerous  party  of  his 
fubjects;  and  he  was  fometimes  tempted,  by  the  defire  of  victory,  or 
the  fhame  of  a  repulfe,  to  violate  the  laws  of  prudence,  and  even  of 
juftice.  The  triumph  of  the  party,  which  he  defcrted  and  oppofed, 
has  fixed  a  ftain  of  infamy  on  the  name  of  Julian ;  and  the  unfuc- 
cefsful  apoftate  has  been  overwhelmed  with  a  torrent  of  pious  invec- 
tives, of  which  the  fignal  was  given  by  the  fonorous  trumpet  2  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen  3.  The  interefting  nature  of  the  events  which 
were  crowded  into  the  fhort  reign  of  this  active  emperor,  deferve  a 
juft  and  circumftantial  narrative.  His  motives,  his  counfels,  and  his 
actions,  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  hiftory  of  religion,  will 
be  the  fubjedt  of  the  prefent  chapter. 
His  educa-  The  caufe  of  his  ftrange  and  fatal  apoftacy,  may  be  derived  from 
apoftacy.       t^ie  earty  period  of  his  life,  when  he  was  left  an  orphan  in  the  hands 

1  I  fhall  tranferibe  fome  of  his  own  ex-  eludes  with  a  bold  aftirrance,  that  he  has 

preffions  from    a   fhort   religious  difcourfe  erected  a  monument  not  lefs  durable,  and 

which  the  Imperial  pontiff  compofed  to  cen-  much  more  portable,  than  the  columns  of 

fure  the  bold  impiety  of  a  Cynic  :  A'KK  cftw?  Hercules.    See  Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iii. 

utu  Sri  Ti  Ttf  fiias  niQ^iKx,  km  QiXu,  ftat  cn€u,  p.  JO.    IV.  p.  1 34. 

*a»  a^ofuxi,  ku.\  vratS  cnr?M;  re  raavra  n^a,  3  See  this  long  inve&ive,  which  has  been 
♦<rcE£  at  Ti?  x*(  oiat  7rfo?  ayaQx;  fcc-troTtx:,  tt^oj  inj udiciouily  divided  into  two  orations,  in 
&£/-c-«c<tX&$,  tr^oc  vars^ae,  tr^oc  Kr^ipmctc,  Orat.  Gregory's  Works,  torn.  i.  p.  49 — '34- 
vii.  p.  212.  The  variety  and  copioufnefs  of  Paris,  1630.  It  was  publifhed  by  Gregory 
the  Greek  tongue  feems  inadequate  to  the  and  his  friend  Bafil  (iv.  p.  133.),  about  fix 
fervour  of  his  devotion.  months  after  the  death  of  Julian,  when  his 
1  The  orator,  with  fome  eloquence,  much  remains  had  been  carried  to  Tarfus  (iv.  p. 
enthufial'm,  and  more  vanity,  acdreffes  his  120.)  j  but  while  Jovian  was  ftill  on  the 
difcourfe  to  heaven  and  earth,  to  men  and  throne  (iii.  p.  54.  iv.  p.  117.).  I  have  de- 
angels,  to  the  liw.g  and  the  dead;  and  rived  much  afliftance  from  a  French  verfion 
above  all,  to  the  great  Conftantius   (=i  r«  and  remarks,  printed  at  Lyons  1735. 


uitrO-VK.,  an  odd  Pagan  exprefiion).    He  con- 


of 
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of  the  murderers  of  his  family.  The  names  of  Chrift  and  of  Con-  cJ^,fr  p 
ftantius,  the  ideas  of  flavery  and  of  religion,  were  foon  aflbciated 
in  a  youthful  imagination,  which  was  fufeeptible  of  the  moft  lively 
impreflions.  The  care  of  his  infancy  was  entrufted  to  Eufebius, 
bifhop  of  Nicomedia  *,  who  was  related  to  him  on  the  fide  of  his 
mother ;  and  till  Julian  reached  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he 
received  from  his  Chriflian  preceptors,  the  education  not  of  a  hero, 
but  of  a  faint.  The  emperor,  lefs  jealous  'of  a  heavenly,  than  of  an 
earthly  crown,  contented  himfelf  with  the  imperfect  character  of  a 
catechumen,  while  he  bellowed  the  advantages  of  baptifm  5  on  the 
nephews  of  Conftantine  e.  They  were  even  admitted  to  the  inferior 
offices  of  the  ecclefiaftical  order;  and  Julian  publicly  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  the  church  of  Nicomedia.  The  ftudy  of  religion, 
which  they  affiduoufly  cultivated,  appeared  to  produce  the  faireft 
fruits  of  faith  and  devotion  1 .  They  prayed,  they  failed,  they  dis- 
tributed alms  to  the  poor,  gifts  to  the  clergy,  and  oblations  to  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs  ;  and  the  fplendid  monument  of  St.  Mamas,  at 
Csefarea,  was  erected,  or  at  leaft  was  undertaken,  by  the  joint  la- 
bour of  Gallus  and  Julian  8.  They  refpectfully  converfed  with  the 
bifhops  who  were  eminent  for  fuperior  fanctity,  and  folicited  the 

4  Nicomedia  ab  Eufebio  educatus  Epifco-  Chriftian  (he  mull  mean  a  fincere  one)  till 
po,  quern  genere  longius  contingebat.  (.Am-  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age. 
ir.ian.  xxii.  9.)  Julian  never  expre/fes  any  7  See  his  Chriftian,  and  even  ecclefiaftical 
gratitude  towards  that  Arian  prelate;  but  he  education,  in  Gregory  (iii.  p.  58.),  Socrates 
celebrates  his  preceptor,  the  eunuch  Mardo-  (1.  iii.  c.  I.),  and  Sozomen,  (1.  v.  c.  2.).  He 
nius,  and  defcribes  his  rr.cde  of  education,  efcaped  very  narrowly  from  being  a  bilhop, 
which  infpired  his  pupil  with  a  paffionate  ad-  and  perhaps  a  faint. 

miration  for  the  genius,  and  perhaps  the  re-       8  The  mare  of  the  work  which  had  been 

ligion,  of  Homer.  Mifopogon,  p.  351,352.  allotted  to  Gallus,  was  profecuted  with  vigour 

5  Greg.  Naz.  iii.  p.  70.  He  laboured  to  and  faccefs  5  but  the  earth  obftinately  re- 
efface  that  holy  mark  in  the  blood,  perhaps  jefted  and  Subverted  the  ftruflures  which 
of  a  Taurobolium.  Baron.  Annal.  Ecclef.  were  imposed  by  the  facrilegious  hand  of 
A.  D.  361.  N°3,4.  Julian.    Greg.  iii.  p.  59,  60,  61.    Such  a 

«  t  i-      !■    f,P  ,r  -n    i-  v    r  partial  earthquake,  attefted  by  many  living 

6  Julian  himfelf  (Epift.  h.  p.  454.)  af-  >  ~  1  .,  c  c  -u  1  % 
-  J  ,  .,  ,  .  r  ,  ,  ,  ,  T  ipectators,  would  form  one  or  the  clearell 
lures  the  Alexandrians  that  he  had  been  a      •     ,    •       ,  r  n-    1  a 

miracles  in  ecclefiaftical  ftory. 

%  benediction 
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CHAP,   benediction  of  the  monks  and  hermits,  who  had  introduced  into 

XXIII. 

Cappadocia  the  voluntary  hardfhips  of  the  afcetic  life 9.  As  the 
two  princes  advanced  towards  the  years  of  manhood,  they  difco- 
vered,  in  their  religious  fentiments,  the  difference  of  their  charac- 
ters. The  dull  and  obftinate  underftanding  of  Gallus  embraced, 
with  implicit  zeal,  the  doctrines  of  Chriftianity ;  which  never  in- 
fluenced his  conduct,  or  moderated  his  paflions.  The  mild  difpo- 
fi  tion  of  the  younger  brother  was  lefs  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of 
the  Gofpel ;  and  his  active  curiolity  might  have  been  gratified  by  a 
theological  fyftem,  which  explains  the  myfterious  efTence  of  the 
Deity  ;  and  opens  the  boundlefs  profpect  of  invifible  and  future 
worlds.  But  the  independent  lpirit  of  Julian  refufed  to  yield  the 
paffive  and  unrefifting  obedience  which  was  required,  in  the  name 
of  religion,  by  the  haughty  minifters  of  the  church.  Their  fpecu- 
lative  opinions  were  impofed  as  pofitive  laws,  and  guarded  by  the 
terrors  of  eternal  punifhments  ;  but  while  they  prefcribed  the  rigid 
formulary  of  the  thoughts,  the  words,  and  the  actions  of  the  young 
prince;  whilft  they  filenced  his  objections,  and  feverely  checked  the 
freedom  of  his  enquiries,  they  fecretly  provoked  his  impatient  genius 
todifclaim  the  authority  of  his  ecclefiaftical  guides.  He  was  educated 
in  the  LefTer  Afia,  amidft  the  fcandals  of  the  Arian  controverfy  ,0. 
The  fierce  contefts  of  the  Eaftern  bifhops,  the  inceffant  alterations 
of  their  creeds,  and  the  profane  motives  which  appeared  to  actuate 
their  conduct,  infenfibly  flrengthened  the  prejudice  of  Julian,  that 
they  neither  underftood  nor  believed  the  religion  for  which  they  fo 

9  The  ihilofcphcr  (Fragment,  p.  288.)  ri-  '°  See  Julian  apud  Cyril.  1.  vi.  p.  206. 

dicules  the  iron-chains,  Sec.  of  thefe  folitary  1.  viii.  p.  253.  262.     "   You  perfecute," 

fanatics  (fee  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclef,  torn,  fays  he,  "  thofe  heretics  who  do  not  mourn 

he.  p.  661,  662.),  who  had  forgot  that  man  "  the  dead  man  precifely  in  the  way  which 

is  by  nature  a  gentle  and  focial  animal,  "  you  approve."    He  fhews  himfelf  a  tole- 

b»9--wb7s  Ovru  T.o>i~ii!M  'Cu*  kjli  «^s.a»    The  rable  theologian ;  but  he  maintains  that  the 

Pagan  fuppofes,  that  becaufe  they  had  re-  Chriftian  Trinity  is  not  derived  from  the  doc- 

nounced  the  gods,  they  were  pofl'efied  and  trine  of  Paul,  ofjefus,  orofMofes. 
tormented  by  evil  dsmons. 

8  fiercely 
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fiercely  contended.    Inftead  of  liftening  to  the  proofs  of  Chriftianity   c  HvA  P. 

with  that  favourable  attention  which  adds  weight  to  the  mod  refpect-  ^ — *  ' 

able  evidence,  he  heard  with  fufpicion,  and  difputed  with  obftinacy 
and  acutenefs,  the  doctrines  for  which  he  already  entertained  an  invin- 
cible averfion.  Whenever  the  young  princes  were  directed  to  com- 
pofe  declamations  on  the  fubject  of  the  prevailing  controverfies, 
Julian  always  declared  himfelf  the  advocate  of  Paganifm  ;  under  the 
fpecious  excufe  that,  in  the  defence  of  the  weaker  -caufe,  his  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity  might  be  more  advantageoufly  exercifed  and 
difplayed. 

As  foon  as  Gall  us  was  inverted  with  the  honours  of  the  purple,  He  embraces 
Julian  was  permitted  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom,  of  literature,  and  1^™$^- 
of  Paganifm  ".    The  crowd  of  fophifts,  who  were  attracted  by  the  ganlfm* 
tafte  and  liberality  of  their  royal  pupil,  had  formed  a  Ariel:  alliance 
between  the  learning  and  the  religion  of  Greece;  and  the  poems  of 
Homer,  inftead  of  being  admired  as  the  original  productions  of 
human  genius,  were  lerioufly  afcribed  to  the  heavenly  infpiration  of 
Apollo  and  the  mufes.    The  deities  of  Olympus,  as  they  are  painted 
by  the  immortal  bard,  imprint  themfelves  on  the  minds  which  are 
the  leaft  addicted  to  fuperftitious  credulity.    Our  familiar  knowledge 
of  their  names  and  characters,  their  forms  and  attributes,  feems  to 
beftow  on  thofe  airy  beings  a  real  and  fubftantial  exiftence  ;  and  the 
pleafing  enchantment  produces  an  imperfect  and  momentary  affent 
of  the  imagination  to  thofe  fables,  which  are  the  moft  repugnant  to 
our  reafon  and  experience.    In  the  age  of  Julian,  every  circum- 
ftance  contributed  to  prolong  and  fortify  the  iilulion;  the  magni- 
ficent temples  of  Greece  and  Afia  ;  the  works  of  thofe  artifts  who 
had  expreffed,  in  painting  or  in  fculpture,  the  divine  conceptions  cf 
the  poet ;  the  pomp  of  feftivals  and  facrifices ;  the  fuccefsful  arts  of 

"  Libanius,  Orat.  Parentalis,  c.  9,  10.    p.  61.    Eunap.  Vit.  Sophift.  in  Maximo, 
p.  232,  &c.     Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iii.    p.  63,  69,  70.    Edit.  Commelin. 

divination  ; 
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CHAP,   divination :  the  popular  traditions  of  oracles  and  prodigies :  and 
XXIII.  >         r  r  t  o 

c — y  /  the  ancient  practice  of  two  thoufand  years.     The  weaknefs  of 

polytheifm  was,  in  fome  meafure,  excufed  by  the  moderation  of 
its  claims;  and  the  devotion  of  the  Pagans  was  not  incompatible 
with  the  moft  licentious  fcepticifm  **.  Inftead  of  an  indivifible  and 
regular  fyftem,  which  occupies  the  whole  extent  of  the  believing 
mind,  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  was  compoied  of  a  thoufand 
loofe  and  flexible  parts,  and  the  fervant  of  the  gods  was  at  liberty 
to  define  the  degree  and  meafure  of  his  religious  faith.  The  creed 
which  Julian  adopted  for  his  own  ufe,  was  of  the  largeft  dimensions; 
and,  by  a  ftrange  contradiction,  he  difdained  the  falutary  yoke  of  the 
Gofpel,  whilft  he  made  a  voluntary  offering  of  his  reafon  on  the 
altars  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo.  One  of  the  orations  of  Julian  is  con- 
fecrated  to  the  honour  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  re- 
quired from  her  effeminate  priefts  the  bloody  facrihce,  fo  rafhly 
performed  by  the  madnefs  of  the  Phrygian  boy.  The  pious  em- 
peror condefcends  to  relate,  without  a  blum,  and  without  a  fmile,  the 
voyage  of  the  goddefs  from  the  fhores  of  Pergamus  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyber;  and  the  ftupendous  miracle,  which  convinced  the  fenate 
and  people  of  Rome  that  the  lump  of  clay,  which  their  ambaffadors 
had  tranfported  over  the  feas,  was  endowed  with  life,  and  fentiment, 
and  divine  power  ,3.  For  the  truth  of  this  prodigy,  he  appeals  to 
the  public  monuments  of  the  city;  and  cenfures,  with  fome  acri- 
mony, the  fickly  and  affected  tafte  of  thofe  men,  who  impertinently 
derided  the  facred  traditions  of  their  anceftors  **. 

But 

11  A  modern  philofopher  has  ingenioufly  matron,  who  cleared  her  fame  by  difgracing 
Compared  the  different  operation  of  theifm  the  graver  modefty  of  the  Roman  ladies, 
and  polytheifm,  with  regard  to  the  doubt  or  is  attefted  by  a  cloud  of  witneffes.  Their 
con  viclion  which  they  produce  in  the  human  evidence  is  collected  by  Drakenborch  (ad 
mind.  See  Hume's  Effays,  vol.  ii.  p.  444  Silium  Italicum,  xvii.  33.) :  but  we  may  ob- 
— 457.  in  8vo  edit.  1777.  ferve.  that  Livy  (xxix.  14.)  Aides  over  the 

13   The  Idaean  mother  landed  in  Italy    tranfaftion  with  difcreet  ambiguity, 
about  the  end  of  the  fecond  Punic  war.        14  I  cannot  refrain  from  tranfcribing  the 
The  miracle  of  Claudia,   either  virgin  or    emphatical  words  of  Julian  : 
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But  the  devout  philofopher,  who  fincerely  embraced,  and  warmly    c  ^  A  P. 

encouraged,  the  fuperftition  of  the  people,  referved   for  himfelf  1 — —  * 

the  privilege  of  a  liberal  interpretation ;  and  filently  withdrew  Jes! alleg0" 
from  the  foot  of  the  altars  into  the  fandtuary  of  the  temple.  The 
extravagance  of  the  Grecian  mythology  proclaimed  with  a  clear  and 
audible  voice,  that  the  pious  enquirer,  inftead  of  being  fcandalized 
or  fatisfied  with  the  literal  ienfe,  mould  diligently  explore  the  occult 
wifdom,  which  had  been  difguifed,  by  the  prudence  of  antiquity, 
under  the  mafk  of  folly  and  of  fable  ,s.  The  philofophers  of  the 
Platonic  fchool ,6,  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  the  divine  Iamblichus,  were 
admired  as  the  moft  fkilful  mafters  of  this  allegorical  fcience,  which 
laboured  to  foften  and  harmonize  the  deformed  features  of  paganifm. 
Julian  himfelf,  who  was  directed  in  the  myfterious  purfuit  by  jEde- 
fius,  the  venerable  fucceflbr  of  Iamblichus,  afpired  to  the  poffeffion 
of  a  treafure,  which  he  efteemed,  if  we  may  credit  his  folemn  afleve- 
rations,  far  above  the  empire  of  the  world  17 .  It  was  indeed  a  treafure, 
which  derived  its  value  only  from  opinion  ;  and  every  artift,who  flat- 
tered himfelf  that  he  had  extracted  the  precious  ore  from  thefurround- 
ing  drofs,  claimed  an  equal  right  of  ftamping  the  name  and  figure  the 
moft  agreeable  to  his  peculiar  fancy.  The  fable  of  Atys  and  Cybele 
had  been  already  explained  by  Porphyry  ;  but  his  labours  ferved  only 

*ai;  ttoXho-i  winvw  (taMo)  t«  towut*,  n  rovronri    man  alive  could  have  thought  of  inventing 

Toif  xojiu]/0i5,  lov  To  \J/uj£a£ioi'  <5pif*t>  piv,  v/itc  h  aJ;  It. 

h  pteKBi.    Orat.  v.  p.  161.    Julian  likewife       16  Eunapius  has  made  thefe  fophifts  the 

declares  his  firm  belief  in  the  ancilia,  the  ho-  fubjedlof  a  partial  and  fanatical  hillory  :  and 

ly  Ihields,  which  dropt  from  heaven  on  the  the  learned  Brucker  (Hift.  Philofoph.  torn.  ii. 

Quirinal  hill ;  and  pities  the  orange  blindnefs  p.  217 — 303.)  has  employed  much  labour  to 

of  the  Chriftians,  who  preferred  the  crofs  to  illuftrate  their  obfcure  lives,  and  incompre- 

thefe  celeftial  trophies.   Apud  Cyril.  1.  vi.  p.  henfible  doctrines. 

J94-  11  Julian,  Orat.  vii.  p.  222.    He  Avears 

15  See  the  principles  of  allegory,  in  Julian  with  the  moft  fervent  and  enthufiaftic  devo- 

(Orat.  vii.  p.  216.  222.).   His  reafoning  is  tion  ;  and  trembles,  left  he  mould  betray  too 

lefs  abfurd  than  that  of  fome  modern  theolo-  much  of  thefe  holy  myfteries,  which  the  pro- 

gians,  who  aflert  that  an  extravagant  or  con-  fane  might  deride  with  an  impious  Sardonic 

tradiftory  doctrine  muft  be  divine  ;  fince  no  laugh. 

Vol.  IL  3  A  to 
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C  xxtu*'   to  an*mate  tne  pi°us  induftry  of  Julian,  who  invented  and  publifhed 

<  %  1  his  own  allegory  of  that  ancient  and  myftic  tale.    This  freedom  of 

interpretation,  which  might  gratify  the  pride  of  the  Platonifts,  ex- 
pofed  the  vanity  of  their  art.  Without  a  tedious  detail,  the  modern 
reader  could  not  form  a  juft  idea  of  the.  ftrange  allufions,  the  forced 
etymologies,  the  folemn  trifling,  and  the  impenetrable  obfcurity  of 
thefe  fages,  who  profefled  to  reveal  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe.  As 
the  traditions  of  pagan  mythology  were  varioufly  related,  the  facred 
interpreters  were  at  liberty  to  felect  the  moft  convenient  circumftances ; 
and  as  they  tranflated  an  arbitrary  cypher,  they  could  extracT:  from 
any  fable  any  fenfe  which  was  adapted  to  their  favourite  fyftem  of 
religion  and  philofophy.  The  lafcivious  form  of  a  naked  Venus 
was  tortured  into  the  difcovery  of  fome  moral  precept,  or  fome  phy- 
fical  truth  ;  and  the  caftration  of  Atys  explained  the  revolution  of 
the  fun  between  the  tropics,  or  the  feparation  of  the  human  foul  from 
vice  and  error  ,s. 

Theological       The  theological  fyftem  of  Julian  appears  to  have  contained  the 

fyftem  of  Ju-  .  _  . 

Han.  fublime  and  important  principles  01   natural  religion.    But  as  the 

faith,  which  is  not  founded  on  revelation,  muft  remain  deftitute 
of  any  firm  aflurance,  the  difciple  of  Plato  imprudently  relapfed  into 
the  habits  of  vulgar  fuperftition  ;  and  the  popular  and  philofophic 
notion  of  the  Deity  feems  to  have  been  confounded  in  the  practice, 
the  writings,  and  even  in  the  mind  of  Julian  ,9.  The  pious  emperor 
acknowledged  and  adored  the  Eternal  Caufe  of  the  univerfe,  to 

18  See  the  fifth  oration  of  Julian.  Bat  all  19  The  true  religion  of  Julian  may  be  de- 
the  allegories  which  everifTued  from  the  Pla-  duced  from  the  Caefars,  p.  308.  with  Span- 
tonic  fchool,  are  not  worth  the  fhort  poem  heim's  notes  and  illuflrations,  from  the  frag- 
of  Catullus  on  the  fame  extraordinary  fubjeft.  ments  in  Cyril,  1.  ii.  p.  5  7,  58.  and  efpecially 
The  tranfition  of  Atys,  from  the  wildeft  en-  from  the  theological  oration  in  Solem  Regem, 
thufiafm  to  fober  pathetic  complaint,  for  his  p.  130—158.  addre/Ted,  in  the  confidence  of 


irretrievable  lofs,  muft  infpire  a  man  with  friendftiip,  to  the  pnefeCt  Sailuft. 
pity,  an  eunuch  with  defpair» 


"whom 
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whom  he  afcribed  all  the  perfections  of  an  infinite  nature,  invifible 
to  the  eyes,  and  inacceffible  to  the  underftanding,  of  feeble  mortals. 
The  Supreme  God  had  created,  or  rather,  in  the  Platonic  language, 
had  generated,  the  gradual  fucceffion  of  dependent  fpirits,  of  gods,  of 
daemons,  of  heroes,  and  of  men  ;  and  every  being  which  derived 
its  exiftence  immediately  from  the  Firft  Caufe,  received  the  inherent 
gift  of  immortality.  That  fo  precious  an  advantage  might  not  be 
lavished  upon  unworthy  objects,  the  Creator  had  entrufted  to  the 
(kill  and  power  of  the  inferior  gods,  the  office  of  forming  the 
human  body,  and  of  arranging  the  beautiful  harmony  of  the  animal, 
the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  kingdoms.  To  the  conduct  of  thefe 
•divine  minifters  he  delegated  the  temporal  government  of  this  lower 
world  ;  but  their  imperfect  adminiftration  is  not  exempt  from  difcord 
or  error.  The  earth,  and  its  inhabitants,  are  divided  among  them, 
and  the  characters  of  Mars  or  Minerva,  of  Mercury  or  Venus,  may 
be  diftinetly  traced  in  the  laws  and  manners  of  their  peculiar  votaries. 
As  long  as  our  immortal  fouls  are  confined  in  a  mortal  prifon,  it  is 
our  intereft,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  folicit  the  favour,  and  to  depre- 
cate the  wrath,  of  the  powers  of  heaven  ;  whofe  pride  is  gratified 
by  the  devotion  of  mankind  ;  and  whofe  groffer  parts  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  derive  fome  nourifhment  from  the  fumes  of  facrifice  2°. 
The  inferior  gods  might  fometimes  condefcend  to  animate  the  ftatues, 
and  to  inhabit  the  temples,  which  were  dedicated  to  their  honour. 
They  might  occafionally  vifit  the  earth,  but  the  heavens  were  the 
proper  throne  and  fymbol  of  their  glory.  The  invariable  order  of 
the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  was  haftily  admitted  by  Julian,  as  a  proof 
of  their  eternal  duration  ;  and  their  eternity  was  a  fufficient  evidence 

ao  Julian  adopts  this  grofs  conception,  by  philofophers  inclined  to  the  whimfical  fancy 

afcribing  it  to  his  favourite  Marcus  Antoni-  of  Ariftophanes  and  Lucian,  that  an  unbe- 

nus  (Csefares,  p.  333.)-  The  Stoics  and  Pla-  lieving  age  might  ftarve  the  immortal  gods, 

tonilts  hefitated  between  the  analogy  of  bo-  See  Obfervations  de  Spanheiro,  p.  284.  444, 

dies,  and  the  purity  of  fpi»its ;  yet  the  graveft  Sec. 

3  A  2  that 
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Fanaticifm 
of  the  philo- 
fophers. 


that  they  were  the  workmanfhip,  not  of  an  inferior  deity,  but  of  the 
Omnipotent  King.  In  the  fyftem  of  the  Platonifts,  the  vifible,  was 
a  type  of  the  invifible,  world.  The  celeftial  bodies,  as  they  were 
informed  by  a  divine  fpirit,  might  be  confidered  as  the  objects  the 
moft  worthy  of  religious  worfhip.  The  Sun,  whofe  genial  influence 
pervades  and  fuftains  the  univerfe,  juftly  claimed  the  adoration  of 
mankind,  as  the  bright  reprefentative  of  the  Logos,  the  lively,  the 
rational,  the  beneficent  image  of  the  intellectual  Father  21. 

In  every  age,  the  abfence  of  genuine  infpiration  is  fupplied  by  the 
ftrong  illufions  of  enthufiafm,  and  the  mimic  arts  of  impoflure.  If, 
in  the  time  of  Julian,  thefe  arts  had  been  practifed  only  by  the  pa- 
gan priefts,  for  the  fupport  of  an  expiring  caufe,  fome  indulgence 
might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  the  intereft  and  habits  of  the  facerdotal 
character.  But  it  may  appear  a  fubject  of  furprife  and  fcandal,  that 
the  philofophers  themfelves  mould  have  contributed  to  abufe  the 
fuperftitious  credulity  of  mankind  and  that  the  Grecian  myfteries 
mould  have  been  fupported  by  the  magic  or  theurgy  of  the  modern 
Platonifts.  They  arrogantly  pretended  to  controul  the  order  of  na- 
ture, to  explore  the  fecrets  of  futurity,  to  command  the  fervice  of 
the  inferior  daemons,  to  enjoy  the  view  and  converfation  of  the  fu- 
perior  gods,  and,  by  difengaging  the  foul  from  her  material  bands, 
to  reunite  that  immortal  particle  with  the  Infinite  and  Divine 
Spirit. 


£»f8i>,  Jtai  ccyzQcspycv  tu  vtr.TH  TraTfo;.  Julian, 
cpift.  xli.  In  another  place  (apud  Cyril.  1.  ii- 
p.  69),  he  calls  the  Sun, God,  and  the  throne 
of  God.  Julian  believed  the  Platonici;n  Tri- 
nity ;  and  only  blames  the  Chriftians  for  pre- 
ferring a  mortal,  to  an  immortal,  Logos. 

"  The  fophifts  of  Eunapius  perform  as 
many  miracles  as  the  faints  of  the  defert ;  and 


the  only  circumftance  in  their  favour  is,  that 
they  are  of  a  lefs  gloomy  complexion.  In- 
ftead  of  devils  with  horns  and  tails,  lambli- 
chus  evoked  the  genii  of  love,  Eros  and 
Anteros,  from  two  adjacent  fountains.  Two 
beautiful  boys  iflued  from  the  water,  fondly 
embraced  him  as  their  father,  and  retired  at 
his  command.   P.  26,  27. 
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The  devout  and  fearlefs  curiofity  of  Julian  tempted  the  philo-  Cxxui  ?' 

fophers  with  the  hopes  of  an  eafy  conqueft  ;   which,  from  the   *  — — ♦ 

fituation  of  their  young  profelyte,    might  be  productive  of  the  ^"^"j 

moft  important  confequences  23.     Julian  imbibed  the  firft  rudi-  cifm  of  Ju- 

c  r  r  Han. 

ments  of  the  Platonic  doctrines  from  the  mouth  of  iEdefius, 
who  had  fixed  at  Pergamus  his  wandering  and  perfecuted 
fchool.  But  as  the  declining  flrength  of  that  venerable  fage  was 
unequal  to  the  ardour,  the  diligence,  the  rapid  conception  of  his 
pupil,  two  of  his  moft  learned  difciples,  Chryfanthes  and  Eufebius, 
fupplied,  at  his  own  defire,  the  place  of  their  aged  mafter.  Thefe 
philofophers  feem  to  have  prepared  and  diftributed  their  refpective 
parts  ;  and  they  artfully  contrived,  by  dark  hints,  and  affected  dis- 
putes, to  excite  the  impatient  hopes  of  the  afpirant^  till  they  deli- 
vered him  into  the  hands  of  their  afibciate  Maximus,  the  boldeft  and 
moft  Ikilful  mafter  of  the  Theurgic  fcience.  By  his  hands,  Julian 
was  fecretly  initiated  at  Ephefus,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age. 
His  refidence  at  Athens  confirmed  this  unnatural  alliance  of  philo- 
fophy  and  fuperftition.  He  obtained  the  privilege  of  a  folemn 
initiation  into  the  myfteries  of  Eleufis,  which,  amidft  the  general 
decay  of  the  Grecian  worfhip,  ftill  retained  fome  veftiges  of  their 
primaeval  fanctity  ;  and  fuch  was  the  zeal  of  Julian,  that  he  after- 
wards invited  the  Eleufmian  pontiff  to  the  court  of  Gaul,  for  the  fole 
purpofe  of  confummating,  by  myftic  rites  and  Sacrifices,  the  great 
work  of  his  fanctification;  As  thefe  ceremonies  were  performed  in 
the  depth  of  caverns,,  and  in  the  filence  of  the  night  ;  and  as  the  in- 
violable fecret  of  the  myfteries  was  preferved  by  the  difcretion  of 
the  initiated,  I  mail  not  prefume  to  defcribe  the  horrid  founds,  and 

*3  The  dexterous  management  of  thefe  fo-    city.    The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  underftands, 
phifts,  who  played  their  credulous  pupil  into    and  neatly  defcribes,  the  whole  comedy  (Vie 
each,  other's  hands,  is  fairly  told  by  Euna-    de  Julien,  p.  6i  —  67.). 
pius  (p..  69 — 76.),  with  unfufpefting  fimpli- 

fiery 
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fiery  apparitions,  which  were  prefented  to  the  fenfes,  or  the  imagina- 
tion, of  the  credulous  afpirant 1+,  till  the  virions  of  comfort  and 
knowledge  broke  upon  him  in  a  blaze  of  celeftial  light ls.    In  the 
caverns  of  Ephefus  and  Eleufis,  the  mind  of  Julian  was  penetrated 
with  fmcere,  deep,  and  unalterable  enthufiafm ;  though  he  might 
fometimes  exhibit  the  viciffitudes  of  pious  fraud  and  hypocrify, 
which  may  be  obferved,  or  at  leaft  fufpected,  in  the  characters 
of  the  moft  confcientious  fanatics.    From  that  moment  he  con- 
fecrated  his  life  to  the  fervice  of  the  gods  ;  and  while  the  occu- 
pations of  war,  of  government,  and  of  ftudy,  feemed  to  claim  the 
whole  meafure  of  his  time,  a  ftated  portion  of  the  hours  of  the 
night  was  invariably  referved  for  the  exercife  of  private  devo- 
tion. The  temperance  which  adorned  the  fevere  manners  of  the  fol- 
dier  and  the  philofopher,  was  connected  with  fome  ftricl:  and  frivo- 
lous «rule6  of  religious  abftinence ;  and  it  was  in  honour  of  Pan 
or  Mercury,  of  Hecate  or  Ifis,    that  Julian,   on  particular  days, 
denied  himfelf  the  ufe  of  fome  particular  food,  which  might  have 
been  offenfive  to  his  tutelar  deities.    By  thefe  voluntary  fafls,  he 
prepared  his  fenfes  and  his  underftanding  for  the  frequent  and  fa- 
miliar vifits  with  which  he  was  honoured  by  the  celeftial  powers. 
Notwithstanding  the  modeft  filence  of  Julian  himfelf,  we  may  learn 
from  his  faithful  friend,  the  orator  Libanius,  that  he  lived  in  a 
perpetual  intercourfe  with  the  gods  and  goddeffes  ;  that  they  defend- 
ed upon  earth,  to  enjoy  the  converfation  of  their  favourite  hero; 
that  they  gently  interrupted  his  {lumbers,  by  touching  his  hand  or 

a*  When  Julian,  in  a  momentary  panic,  ls  A  dark  and  diftant  view  of  the  terrors 

made  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  the  daemons  in-  and  joys  of   initiation  is  fhewn  by  Dion 

ftantly  difappeared  (Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iii.  p.  Chryfoftom,  Themiftius,  Proclus,  and  Sto- 

71.).    Gregory   fuppofes    that   they   were  baeus.    The  learned  author  of  the  Divine 

frightened,  but  the  priefts  declared  that  they  Legation  has  exhibited  their  words  (vol.  i.  p. 

were  indignant.    The  reader,  according  to  239.  247,248.  280.  edit.  1765.),  which  he 

the  meafure  of  his  faith,  will  determine  this  dexteroufly  or  forcibly  applies  to  his  own  hy- 

profoundqueftion.  pothefis, 

his 
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his  hair  ;  that  they  warned  him  of  every  impending  danger,  and   c  JLm5" 

conducted  him,  by  their  infallible  wifdom,  in  every  action  of  his   *  1 

life  ;  and  that  he  had  acquired  fuch  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
heavenly  guefts,  as  readily  to  diftinguim  the  voice  of  Jupiter  from 
that  of  Minerva,  and  the  form  of  Apollo  from  the  figure  of  Her- 
cules26. Thefe  fleeping  or  waking  vifions,  the  ordinary  effects  of 
abftinence  and  fanaticifm,  would  almoft  degrade  the  emperor  to  the 
level  of  an  Egyptian  monk.  But  the  ufelefs  lives  of  Antony  or 
Pachomius  were  confumed  in  thefe  vain  occupations.  Julian  could 
break  from  the  dream  of  fuperftition  to  arm  himfelf  for  battle  ;  and 
after  \ranquifhing  in  the  field  the  enemies  of  Rome,  he  calmly  retired 
into  his  tent,  to  dictate  the  wife  and  falutary  laws  of  an  empire,  or 
to  indulge  his  genius  in  the  elegant  purfuits  of  literature  and  philo- 
fophy. 

The  important  fecret  of  the  apoflacy  of  Julian  was  entrufted  to  Hh  religious 
the  fidelity  of  the  initiated \  with  whom  he  was  united  by  the  facred  tionT" 
ties  of  friendfhip  and  religion  *7.  The  pleafing  rumour  was  cau- 
tioufly  circulated  among  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  worfhip  ;  and 
his  future  greatnefs  became  the  object  of  the  hopes,  the  prayers, 
and  the  predictions  of  the  pagans,  in  every  province  of  the  em->- 
pire.  From  the  zeal  and  virtues  of  their  royal  profelyte,  they 
fondly  expected  the  cure  of  every  evil,  and  the  reftoration  of 
every  bleffing  ;  and  inftead  of  difapproving  of  the  ardour  of  their 
pious  wifhes,  Julian  ingenuoufly  confeffed,  that  he  was  ambitious 
to  attain  a  fituation,  in  which  he  might  be  ufeful  to  his  country,  anjd 
to  his  religion.    But  this  religion  was  viewed  with  an  hoflile  eye 

16  Julian's  modefty  confined  him  toobfeure  fecret  apoftacy  of  his  brother  ;  and  in  a  let- 
arid  occafional  hints ;  but  Libanius  expatiates  ter,  which  may  be  received  as  genuine,  he 
with  pleafure  on  the  fails  and  vifions  of  the  exhorts  Julian  to  adhere  to  the  religion  of 
religious  hero  (Legat.  ad  Julian,  p.  157.  aAd  their  ancejiors;  an  argument,  which,  as  it 
Orat.  Parental,  c.  lxxxiii.  p.  309,  310.).  mould  feem,  was  not  yet  perfectly  ripe.  See 

*7  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  x.  p.  233  Julian.  Op.  p.  454.  and  Hilt,  de  Jpvien,  torn- 

234.    Gailus  had  fome  reafon  to  fufpeft  the  ii.  p.  141, 

by 
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by  the  fucceffor  of  Conftantine,  whofe  capricious  paflions  alternately 
faved  and  threatened  the  life  of  Julian.  The  arts  of  magic  and 
divination  were  ftri&ly  prohibited  under  a  defpotic  government, 
which  condefcended  to  fear  them  ;  and  if  the  pagans  were  reluctantly 
indulged  in  the  exercife  of  their  fuperftition,  the  rank  of  Julian 
would  have  excepted  him  from  the  general  toleration.  The  apoftate 
foon  became  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  monarchy,  and  his  death 
could  alone  have  appeafed  the  juft  apprehenfions  of  the  Chriftians  1S. 
But  the  young  prince,  who  afpired  to  the  glory  of  a  hero  rather 
than  of  a  martyr,  confulted  his  fafety  by  diflembling  his  religion  ; 
and  the  eafy  temper  of  polytheifm  permitted  him  to  join  in  the 
public  worlhip  of  a  feci:  which  he  inwardly  defpifed.  Libanius 
has  confidered  the  hypocrify  of  his  friend  as  a  fubjecl:,  not  of 
cenfure,  but  of  praife.  "  As  the  ftatues  of  the  gods,"  fays  that  ora- 
tor, "  which  have  been  defiled  with  filth,  are  again  placed  in  a 
"  magnificent  temple  ;  fo  the  beauty  of  truth  was  feated  in  the 
"  mind  of  Julian,  after  it  had  been  purified  from  the  errors  and  fol- 
**  lies  of  his  education.  His  fentiments  were  changed  ;  but  as  it 
*'  would  have  been  dangerous  to  have  avowed  his  fentiments,  his 
"  conduct:  ftill  continued  the  fame.  Very  different  from  the  afs  in 
"  iEfop,  who  difguifed  himfelf  with  a  lion's  hide,  our  lion  was 
"  obliged  to  conceal  himfelf  under  the  {kin  of  an  afs  ;  and,  while 
"  he  embraced  the  dictates  of  reafon,  to  obey  the  laws  of  prudence 
"  and  neceffity 19."  The  difiimulation  of  Julian  lafted  above  ten 
years,  from  his  fecret  initiation  at  Ephefus,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war ;  when  he  declared  himfelf  at  once  the  implacable  enemy 
of  Chrift  and  of  Conftantius.  This  ftate  of  conftraint  might  con- 
tribute to  ftrengthen  his  devotion  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  had  fatisfied  the 

18  Gregory  (iii.  p.  50.),  with  inhuman  tranflator  (p.  265.)  cautioufly  obferves,  that 
zeal,  cenfures  Conftantius  for  fparing  the  in-  fuch  expreflions  muft  not  be  prifes  a  la  lettrc. 
iant  apoftate  c-v&arci).    His  French       *9  Libanius,  Orat.  Parental,  c.  ix.  p.  Z33. 

obligation 
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^bligcftlon  of  afiifting,  on  folemn  feftlvals,  at  the  affemblies  of  the  c  *T 
Chriftians,  Julian  returned,  with  the  impatience  of  a  lover,  to  burn  ^ — v-— «/ 
his  free  and  voluntary  incenfe  on  the  domeftic  chapels  of  Jupiter 
and  Mercury.  But  as  every  act  of  diflimulation  muft  be  painf.il 
to  an  ingenuous  fpirit,  the  profeffion  of  Chriftianity  encrenfed  the 
averfion  of  Julian  for  a  religion,  which  opprerTed  the  freedom  of  his 
mind,  and  compelled  him  to  hold  a  conduct  repugnant  to  the  nobieft 
attributes  of  human  nature,  fincerity  and  courage. 

The  inclination  of  Julian  might  prefer  the  gods  of  Homer,  and  of  He  writes 
the  Scipios,  to  the  new  faith,  which  his  uncle  had  eftablifhed  in  the  chriftianity. 
Roman  empire  ;  and  in  which  he  himfelf  had  been  fanetiried  by  the 
ficrament  of  baptifm.  But  as  a  philofopher,  it  was  incumbent  on 
him  to  juftify  his  diffent  from  Chriftianity,  which  was  fupported 
by  the  number  of  its  converts,  by  the  chain  of  prophecy,  the 
fplendor  of  miracles,  and  the  weight  of  evidence.  The  elaborate 
work  z\  which  he  compofed  amidft  the  preparations  of  the  Perfian 
war,  contained  the  fubftance  of  thofe  arguments  which  he  had 
long  revolved  in  his  mind.  Some  fragments  have  been  tranferibed 
and  preferved,  by  his  adverfary,  the  vehement  Cyril  of  Alexandria  31 ; 
and  they  exhibit  a  very  fmgular  mixture  of  wit  and  learning,  of 
fophiftry  and  fanaticifm.  The  elegance  of  the  ftyle,  and  the  rank  of 
the  author,  recommended  his  writings  to  the  public  attention52 ;  and 

30  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Gnec.  1.  v.  c.  viii.  wiflies  that  fome  thiologicn philofophe  (a  ftranse 
p.  88—90.)  and  Lardner  (Heathen  Teftimo-  centaur)  would  undertake  the  refutation  of 
nies,  vol.  iv.  p.  44—47.)  have  accurately  Julian. 

compiled  all  that  can  now  be  difcovered  of  3i  Libanius  (Orat.  Parental,  c  berxvii,  p. 

Julian's  work  againft  ^e  Chriftians.  3l3-)>  who  has  been  fufpefted  of  aftifting  his 

31  About  feventy  years  after  the  death  of  friend,  prefers  this  divine  vindication  (Orat. 
Julian,  he  executed  a  tafk  which  had  been  ix.  in  necem  Julian,  p  255.  edit.  Morel.)  to 
feebly  attempted  by  Philip  of  Sid--,  a  prolix  the  writings  of  Porphyry.  His  judgment  may 
and  contemptible  writer.  Even  the  work  of  bs  arraigned  (Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  23  ),  but  Li- 
Cyril  has  not  entirely  fatisfied  the  moft  fa-  banius  cannot  be  accuied  of  flattery  to  a  dead 
vourable  judges :  and  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  prince. 

(Preface  a  l'Hift.  de  Jovien,  p.  30.  32.) 

Vol.  II.  3  B  in 
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C  HA  P'   in  the  impious  lift  of  the  enemies  of  Chriftianity,  the  celebrated 

X  XIII . 

v      '  name  of  Porphyry  was  effaced  by  the  fuperior  merit  or  reputation 
of  Julian.    The  minds  of  the  faithful  were  either  feduced,  or  fcan- 
dalized,  or  alarmed ;  and  the  pagans,  who  fometimes  prefumed  to 
engage  in  the  unequal  difpute,  derived,  from  the  popular  work  of  their 
Imperial  miffionary,  an  inexhauftible  fupply  of  fallacious  objections. 
But  in  the  afliduous  prolecution  of  thefe  theological  ftudies,  the 
emperor  of  the  Romans  imbibed  the  illiberal  prejudices  and  paffions 
of  a  polemic  divine.    He  contracted  an  irrevocable  obligation,  to 
maintain  and  propagate  his  religious  opinions  ;'  and  whilft  he  fecretly 
applauded  the  ftrength  and  dexterity  with  which  he  wielded  the 
weapons  of  controverfy,  he  was  tempted  to  diftrufl  the  fmcerity,  or 
to  defpifethe  understandings,  of  his  antagonifts,  who  could  obftinately 
refill  the  force  of  reafon  and  eloquence, 
lerario    t0"      ^e  Cnriftians>  who  beheld  with  horror  and  indignation  the  apof- 
tacy  of  Julian,  had  much  more  to  fear  from  his  power  than  from 
his  arguments.    The  pagans,  who  were  confcious  of  his  fervent 
zeal,  expected,  perhaps  with  impatience,  that  the  flames  of  perfecution 
mould  be  immediately  kindled  againft  the  enemies  of  the  gods  j  and 
that  the  ingenious  malice  of  Julian  would  invent  fome  cruel  refine- 
ments of  death  and  torture,  which  had  been  unknown  to  the  rude  and 
inexperienced  fury  of  his  predeceffors.    But  the  hopes,  as  well  as  the 
fears,  of  the  religious  factions  were  apparently  difappointed,  by  the 
prudent  humanity  of  a  prince",  who  was  careful  of  his  own  fame,  of 
the  public  peace,  and  of  the  rights  of  mankind.   Inftructed  by  hiftory 
and  reflection,  Julian  was  perfuaded,  that  if  the  difeafes  of  the  body 
may  fometimes  be  cured  by  falutary  violence,  neither  fteel  nor  fire 

33  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  lviii.  p.  283,  Boltra,  Julian  bintfelf  (epi.t.  lii.)  prcfefles  his 

284.)  has  eloquently  explained  the  tolerating  moderation,  and  betrays  his  zeal  ;  which  is 

principles  and  conduit  of  his  Imperial  friend,  acknowledged  by  Ammianus,  and  cxpofed 

In  a  very  remarkable  epiitle  to  the  people  of  by  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  72.). 

c  can 
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can  eradicate  the  erroneous  opinions  of  the  mind.  The  reluctant  viclim 
may  be  dragged  to  the  foot  of  the  altar  ;  but  the  heart  ftill  abhors  and 
difolaims  the  iacrilegious  act  of  the  hand.  Religious  obftinacy  is  hard- 
ened and  exafperated  by  opprefiion  ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  perfec- 
tion fubfides,  thofe  who  have  yielded,  are  reftored  as  penitents,  and 
thole  who  have  refifted,  are  honoured  as  faints  and  martyrs.  If  Ju- 
lian adopted  the  unfuccefsful  cruelty  of  Diocletian  and  his  col- 
leagues, he  was  fenfible  that  he  mould  ftain  his  me  mory  with  the 
name  of  tyrant,  and  add  new  glories  to  the  Catholic  church,  which 
had  derived  ftrength  and  encreafe  from  the  feverity  of  the  pagan 
magiftrates.  Actuated  by  thefe  motives,  and  apprehenfive  of  difturb- 
ing  the  repofe  of  an  unfettled  reign,  Julian  furprifed  the  world  by 
an  edict,  which  was  not  unworthy  of  a  ftatefman,  or  a  philofopher. 
He  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world,  the  benefits 
of  a  free  and  equal  toleration ;  and  the  only  hardfhip  which  he  in- 
flicted on  the  Chriftians,  was  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  tor- 
menting their  fellow-fubjects,  whom  they  ftigmatifed  with  the  odious 
titles  of  idolaters  and  heretics.  The  Pagans  received  a  gracious  per- 
mimon,  or  rather  an  exprefs  order,  to  open  all  their  temples3* ;  and 
they  were  at  once  delivered  from  the  oppreflive  laws,  and  arbitrary 
vexations,  which  they  had  fuftained  under  the  reign  of  Condantine, 
and  of  his  fons.  At  the  fame  time,  the  bifhops  and  clergy,  who  had 
been  banifhed  by  the  Arian  monarch,  were  recalled  from  exile,  and  re- 
ftored to  their  refpective  churches ;  the  Donatifts,  the  Novatians,  the 
Macedonians,  the  Eunomians,  and  thole  who,  with  a  more  prolperous 
fortune,  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  council  of  Nice.  Julian,  who 
underftood  and  derided  their  theological  difputes,  invited  to  the 

34  In  Greece,  the  temples  of  Minerva  were  nianf.    This  unqueftionable  evidence  may 

opened  .by  his  exprefs  command,  before  the  correct  the  halty  aflertion  of  Ammianus,  who 

death  of  Conftantius  (Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  feems  to  fuppofe  Conftantinople  to  be  the 

c.  55.  p.  280.)  ;  and  Julian  declares  himfelf  place  where  he  difcovered  his  attachment  to 

a  pagan  in  his  public  manifelto  to  the  Athe-  the  gods. 

3  B  2  palace 
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C  H  A  P.  palace  the  leaders  of  the  hoftile  fects,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  a«ree- 
» — -v- — '  able  fpectacle  of  their  furious  encounters.  The  clamour  of  contro- 
verfy  fometimes  provoked  the  emperor  to  exclaim,  "  Hear  me !  the 
"  Franks  have  heard  me,  and  the  Alemanni  j"  but  he  foon  difcovered 
that  he  was  now  engaged  with  more  obftinate  and  implacable  ene- 
mies ;  and  though  he  exerted  the  powers  of  oratory  to  perfuade  them 
to  live  in  concord,  or  at  leaft  in  peace,  he  was  perfectly  fatisfied, 
before  he  difmiffed  them  from  his  prefence,  that  he  had  nothing  to 
dread  from  the  union  of  rhe  Chriftians.  The  impartial  Ammianus 
has  afcribed  this  affected  clemency  to  the  defire  of  fomenting  the  in- 
terline divifions  of  the  church  ;  and  the  infidious  defign  of  under- 
mining the  foundations  of  Chriftianity,  was  infeparably  connected 
with  the  zeal,  which  Julian  profeffed,  to  reftore  the  ancient  religion 
of  the  empire 3S. 

Zeal  and  de-      As  foon  as  }ie  afcended  the  throne,  he  affumed,  according  to  the 

votion  of  Ju- 
lian in  the    euftom  of  his  predeceffors-,  the  character  of  fupreme  pontiff ;  not 

paganifm.      only  as  the  moft  honourable  title  of  Imperial  greatnefs,  but  as  a 

facred  and  important  office  ;  the  duties  of  which  he  was  refolved  to 

execute  with  pious  diligence.    As  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftate  prevented 

the  emperor  from  joining  every  day  in  the  public  devotion  of  his 

fubjects,  he  dedicated  a  domeftic  chapel  to  his  tutelar  deity  the  Sun  ; 

his  gardens  were  filled  with  ftatues  and  altars  of  the  gods;  and  each 

apartment  of  the  palace  difplayed  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent 

temple.    Every  morning  he  faluted  the  parent  of  light  with  a  facri- 

fice  ;  the  blood  of  another  victim  was  ftied  at  the  moment  when  the 

Sun  funk  below  the  horizon  ;  and  the  Moon,  the  Stars,  and  the  Genii 

3S  Ammianus,  xxii.  5.  Sbzomen,  I.  v.  c.  Luciferianos,  torn.  it.  p.  143.    Optatus  ac-  - 
5.    Beftia  moritur,  tranquillitas  redit .  .  .  .  cufes  the  Donatifts  for  owing  their  fafety  to 
omnes  epifcopi  qui  de  propriis  fedibus  fue-  an  apoftate  (1.  ii.  c,  16.  p.  36,  37.  edit.  Da- 
rant  exterminati  per  indulgentiam  novi  prin-  pin), 
cipis  ad  ecclefias  redeunt.    Jerom.  adverfus 
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of  the  night  received  their  refpeclive  and  feafonable  honours  from 
the  indefatigable  devotion  of  Julian.  On  folemn  festivals,  he  regu- 
larly vifited  the  temple  of  the  god  or  goddefs  to  whom  the  day  was 
peculiarly  confecrated,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  the  religion  of  the 
magiftrates  and  people  by  the  example  of  his  own  zeal.  Inflead  of 
maintaining  the  lofty  (rate  of  a  monarch,  dininguifhed  by  the  fplen- 
dor  of  his  purple,  and  encompaffed  by  the  golden  fhields  of  his- 
.  guards,  Julian  folicited,  with  refpectful  eagernefs,  the  meaneft  offices 
which  contributed  to  the  worfhip  of  the  gods.  Amidfl  the  facred 
but  licentious  crowd  of  priefts,  of  inferior  minifters,  and  of  female 
dancers,  who  were  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  the  temple,  it  wTas  the 
bufinefs  of  the  emperor  to  bring  the  wood,  to  blow  the  fire,  to  handle 
the  knife,  to  flaughter  the  victim,  and  thrufting  his  bloody  hands 
into  the  bowels  of  the  expiring  animal,  to  draw  forth  the  heart  or 
liver,  and  to  read,  with  the  confummate  Hull  of  an  harufpex,  the 
imaginary  figns  of  future  events.  The  wifeft  of  the  pagans  cenfur- 
ed  this  extravagant  mperftition,  which  affected  to  defpife  the  re- 
ftraints  of  prudence  and  decency.  Under  the  reign  of  a-  prince, 
who  practifed  the  rigid  maxims  of  oeconomy,  the  expence  of  reli- 
gious worfhip  confumed  a  very  large  portion  of  the  revenue  ;  a  con- 
ftant  fupply  of  the  fcarceft  and  moft  beautiful  birds  was  tranfported 
from  diftant  climates,  to  bleed  on  the  altars  of  the  gods  ;  an  hundred 
oxen  wrere  frequently  facrificed  by  Julian  on  one  and  the  fame  day  ; 
and  it  foon  became  a  popular  jeft,  that  if  he  mould  return  with 
conqueft  from  the  Perfian  war,  the  breed  of  horned  cattle  muft  infal- 
libly be  extinguifhed.  Yet  this  expence  may  appear  inconfiderable, 
when  it  is  compared  with  the  fplendid  prefents  wdrich  were  offered, 
either  by  the  hand,  or  by  order,  of  the  emperor,  to  all  the  celebrated 
places  of  devotion  in  the  Roman  world;  and  with  the  fums  allotted 
to  repair  and  decorate  the  ancient  temples,  which  had  fuffered  the 
filent  decay  of  time,  or  the  recent  injuries  of  Chriftian  rapine. 

Encouraged. 
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C  H  A  P.  Encouraged  by  the  example,  the  exhortations,  the  liberality,  of  their 
pious  lbvereign,  the  cities  and  families  refumed  the  practice  of  their 
neglected  ceremonies.  "  Every  part  of  the  world,"  exclaims  Liba- 
nius,  with  devout  tranlport,  "  difplayed  the  triumph  of  religion ; 

and  the  grateful  profpect  of  flaming  altars,  bleeding  victims,  the 
"  fmoke  of  incenfe,  and  a  folemn  train  of  priePcs  and  prophets,  with- 
"  out  fear  and  without  danger.  The  found  of  prayer  and  of  mulic 
"  was  heard  on  the  tops  of  the  highelt  mountains ;  and  the  fame  ox 
"  afforded  a  facrifice  for  the  gods,  and  a  fupper  for  their  joyous 
votaries  . 

Reformation  But  the  genius  and  power  of  Julian  were  unequal  to  the  enter- 
o  Pagamfm.  ftjjfg  Q£  reft.oring  a  religion,  which  was  deftitute  of  theological  prin- 
ciples, of  moral  precepts,  and  of  ecclefiaftical  difcipline;  which  rapidly 
haftened  to  decay  and  diffolution,  and  was  not  fufceptible  of  any 
folid  or  confident  reformation.  The  jurifdiction  of  the  fupreme 
pontiff,  more  efpecially  after  that  office  had  been  united  with  the 
Imperial  dignity,  comprehended  the  whole  extent  of.  the  Roman 
empire.  Julian  named  for  his  vicars,  in  the  feveral  provinces,  the 
priefts  and  philofophers,  whom  he  efleemed  the  beft  qualified  to  co- 
operate in  the  execution  of  his  great  defign  ;  and  his  paftoral  letters 
if  we  may  ule  that  name,  ftill  reprefent  a  very  curious  fketch  of  his 
wifhes  and  intentions.  He  directs,  that  in  every  city  the  facerdotal 
order  mould  be  compofed,  without  any  diflinction  of  birth  or  for- 
tune, of  thole  perfonswlio  were  the  mcft  confpicuous  for  their  love  of 

36  The  reftcration  of  the  Pagan  worfhip  plaufe,  pafiionate  admiration,  mild  reproof, 

is  defcribed  by  Julian  (Mifopogon,  p.  346.),  and  partial  invedlive. 

Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  60,  p.  286,  287.  3;    See  Julian.  Epiftol.  xlix.  Ixii,  lxiii. 

and  Orat.  Confular.  ad  Julian,  p.  245,  246.  and  a  long  and  curious  fragment,  without 

edit.  Morel.),  Ammianus  (xxii.  12.),  and  beginning  or  end  (p.  288  — 305. ).    The  fu- 

Gregory  Nazianzen    (Orat.  iv.    p.  121.).  preme  pontiff  derides  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  and 

Thefe  writers  agree  in  the  effential,  and  even  the  Chrifrian  difcipline,  prefers  the  Greek 

N  minute,  fails :    but  the  different  lights  in  poets  to  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  palliates, 

which  they  view  the  extreme  devotion  of  Ju-  with  the  (kill  of  a  Jefuit,  the  relative  worfhip 

lian,  are  expreffive  of  gradations  of  felf-ap-  of  images. 

the 
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the  gods,  and  of  men.  "  If  they  are  guilty,"  continues  he,  "  of  any 
"  fcandalous  offence,  they  mould  be  cenfured  or  degraded  by  the 
"  fuperior  pontiff ;  but,  as  long  as  they  retain  their  rank,  they  are 
"  entitled  to  the  refpect  of  the  magiftrates  and  people.  Their  hu-* 
"  mility  may  be  fhewn  in  the  plainnefs  of  their  domeftic  garb  ;  their 
"  dignity,  in  the  pomp  of  holy  veftments.  When  they  are  fummoned 
"  in  their  turn  to  officiate  before  the  altar,  they  ought  not,  during 
"  the  appointed  number  of  days,  to  depart  from  the  precincts  of  the 
"  temple ;  nor  mould  a  fingle  day  be  fuffered  to  elapfe,  without  the 
"  prayers  and  the  facrifice,  which  they  are  obliged  to  offer  for  the 
"  profperity  of  the  ftate,  and  of  individuals.  The  exercife  of  their 
"  facred  functions  requires  an  immaculate  purity,  both  of  mind  and 
"  body ;  and  even  when  they  are  difmiffed  from  the  temple  to  the 
M  occupations  of  common  life,  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  excel  in 
"  decency  and  virtue  the  reft  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  prieft  of 
"  the  gods  mould  never  be  feen  in  theatres  or  taverns.  His  con- 
"  verfation  fhould  be  chafte,  his  diet  temperate,  his'  friends  of  ho- 
"  nourable  reputation  ;  and,  if  he  fometimes  vifits  the  Forum  or  the 
"  Palace,  he  mould  appear  only  as  the  advocate  of  thofe  who  have 
"  vainly  folicited  either  juftice  or  mercy.  His  ftudies  mould  be 
"  fuited  to  the  fanctity  of  his  profeffion.  Licentious  tales,  or  come- 
"  dies,  or  fatires,  muft  be  banifhed  from  his  library ;  which  ought 
"  folely  to  confift  of  hiftorical  and  philofophical  writings  ;  of  hiftory 
"  which  is  founded  in  truth,  and  of  philofophy  which  is  connected 
"  with  religion.  The  impious  opinions  of  the  Epicureans  and  Scep- 
"  tics  deferve  his  abhorrence  and  contempt 35 ;  but  he  fhould  dill— 
"  gently  ftudy  the  fyftems  of  Pythagoras,  of  Plato,  and  of  the  Stoics, 
"  which  unanimouiiy  teach  th'af  there  arc  gods;  that  the  world  is 

33  The  exultation  of  Julian  (p.  301.),  is  unworthy  of  a  philofopher  to  wi(h  that  any 
that  thefe  impious  fefls,  and  even  their  writ-  opinions  and  arguments  the  molt,  repugnant 
ises,  are  extinguifiied,  may  be  confident  to  his  own  mould  be  concealed  from  the 
enough  with  the  facerdotal  character:  but  it    knowledge  of  mankind. 

"  governed 
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C  H  A  P.    "  governed  by  their  providence  ;  that  their  goodnefs  is  the  fource  of 

«  1  '   "  every  temporal  bleffing ;  and  that  they  have  prepared  for  the  hu- 

"  man  foul  a  future  ftate  of  reward  or  punimment."  The  Imperial 
pontiff  inculcates,  in  the  mod  perfuafive  language,  the  duties  of  be- 
nevolence and  hofpitality  ;  exhorts  his  inferior  clergy  to  recommend 
the  univerfal  practice  of  thofe  virtues ;  promifes  to  aifift  their  indi- 
gence from  the  public  treafury ;  and  declares  his  refolution  of  efta- 
blifhing  hofpitals  in  every  city,  where  the  poor  mould  be  received 
without  any  invidious  diftinction  of  country  or  of  religion.  Julian 
beheld  with  envy  the  wife  and  humane  regulations  of  the  church  ; 
and  he  very  frankly  confeffes  his  intention  to  deprive  the  Chriftians 
of  the  applaufe,  as  well  as  advantage,  which  they  had  acquired  by 
the  exclufive  practice  of  charity  and  beneficence  39.  The  fame  fpirit 
of  imitation  might  difpofe  the  emperor  to  adopt  feveral  ecclefi- 
aftical  inftitutions,  the  ufe  and  importance  of  which  were  approved 
by  the  fuccefs  of  his  enemies.  But  if  thefe  imaginary  plans  of  re- 
formation had  been  realized,  the  forced  and  imperfect  copy  would 
have  been  lefs  beneficial  to  Paganifm,  than  honourable  to  Chriftia- 
nity  *°.  The  Gentiles,  who  peaceably  followed  the  cuftoms  of  their 
anceftors,  were  rather  furprifed  than  pleafed  with  the  introduction 
of  foreign  manners  ;  and,  in  the  ihort  period  of  his  reign,  Julian 
had  frequent  occafions  to  complain  of  the  want  of  fervour  of  his 
own  party  *\ 

35  Yet  he  insinuates,  that  the  Chriftians,    102,  &c).    He  ridicules  the  folly  of  fuch 
under  the  pretence  of  charity,  inveigled  chil-    vain  imitation  ;  and  amufes  himfelf  with  in- 
dren  from  their  religion  and  parents,  con-    quiring,  what  leffons,  moral  or  theological, 
veyed  them  on  fhipboard,  and  devoted  thofe    could  be  extracted  from  the  Grecian  fables, 
yiclims  to  a  life  of  poverty  or  fervitude  in  a  He  accufes  one  of  his  pontiffs  of  a  fecret 

remote  country  (p.  305.).  Had  the  charge  confederacy  with  the  Chriftian  bifhops  and 
been  proved,  it  was  his  duty,  not  to  com-  pre/byters  (Epift.  Ixii.).  Op,,  a,  woAXn.  yu* 
plain,  but  to  punifh.  tiuyvfun  aaa.11  r,pu  nrpo;  m;  fi=a; ;    and  again, 

40  Gregory  Nazianzen  is  facetious,  inge-    ^  l\  STW  fa6^.:,  &c.    Epift.  bdfiT 
r.ious,  and  argumentative  (Orat.  iii.  p.  101, 

"  The 
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The  enthufiafm  of  Julian  prompted  him  to  embrace  the  friends  of  c  p> 
Jupiter  as  his  perfonal  friends  and  brethren  ;  and  though  he  partially  \- — ,-- — » 
overlooked  the  merit  of  Chriftian  conftancy,  he  admired  and  re-  ^hersf 
warded  the  noble  perfeverance  of  thofe  Gentiles  who  had  preferred 
the  favour  of  the  gods  to  that  of  the  emperor  **,  If  they  cultivated 
the  literature,  as  well  as  the  religion,  of  the  Greeks,  they  acquired 
an  additional  claim  to  the  friendfhip  of  Julian,  who  ranked  the  Mufes 
in  the  number  of  his  tutelar  deities.  In  the  religion  which  he  had 
adopted,  piety  and  learning  were  almoft  fynonimous  43 ;  and  a  crowd 
of  poets,  of  rhetoricians,  and  of  philofophers,  haftened  to  the  Im- 
perial court,  to  occupy  the  vacant  places  of  the  bifhops,  who  had 
feduced  the  credulity  of  Conftantius.  His  fucceflbr  efteemed  the  ties 
of  common  initiation  as  far  more  facred  than  thofe  of  confanguinity : 
he  chofe  his  favourites  among  the  fages,  who  were  deeply  {killed  in 
the  occult  fciences  of  magic  and  divination ;  and  every  impoftor, 
who  pretended  to  reveal  the  fecrets  of  futurity,  was  affured  of  en- 
joying the  prefent  hour  in  honour  and  affluence  4\  Among  the 
philofophers,  Maximus  obtained  the  moft  eminent  rank  in  the  friend- 
fhip of  his  royal  difciple,  who  communicated,  with  unreferved 
confidence,  his  actions,  his  fentiments,  and  his  religious  defigns, 
during  the  anxious  fufpenfe  of  the  civil  war 4S.  As  foon  as  Julian 
had  taken  pofTeffion  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  he  dis- 
patched an  honourable  and  preffing  invitation  to  Maximus ;  who 
then  refided  at  Sardes  in  Lydia,  with  Chryfanthius,  the  afTociate 

41  He  praifes  the  fidelity  of  Callixene,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  77.  p.  302.    The  fame  fen- 

prieftefs  of  Ceres,  who  had  been  twice  as  timent  is  frequently  inculcated  by  Julian, 

conftant  as  Penelope,  and  rewards  her  with  Libanius,  and  the  reft  of  their  party, 
the  priefthood  of  the  Phrygian  goddefs  at  The  curiofity  and  credulity  of  the  em- 

Peflinus  (Julian.  Epift.  xxi.).    He  applauds,  peror,  who  tried  every  mode  of  divination, 

the  firmnefs  of  Sopater  of  Hierapolis,  who  are  fairly  expofed  by  Ammianus,  xxii.  12. 
had  been  repeatedly  prefled  by  Conftantius       45   Julian.  Epift.  xxxviii.     Three  other 

and  Gallus  to  apojlatize  (Epift.  xxvii.   p.  epiftles  (xv,  xvi.  xxxix.)  in  tlie  fame  ftyle  of 

401.).  friendfhip  and  confidence,  are  addrefied  to 

43  O  (5e  tojA.^uv  ahhtpx  Myn<;  rt  *eci  Gewv  ifpa.  the  philofopher  Maximus. 
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CHAP.   0f  his  art  and  ftudies.     The  prudent  and  fuperftitious  Chryfan- 

XXTII. 

v  r  thius  refufed  to  undertake  a  journey  which  mewed  itfelf,  accord- 

ing to  the  rules  of  divination,  with  the  moft  threatening  and  ma- 
lignant afpect. :  but  his  companion,  whofe  fanaticifm  was  of  a  bolder 
caft,  perfifted  in  his  interrogations,  till  he  had  extorted  from  the 
gods  a  feeming  confent  to  his  own  wifhes,  and  thofe  of  the  emperor. 
The  journey  of  Maximus  through  the  cities  of  Afia,  difplayed  the 
triumph  of  philofophic  vanity;  and  the  magiftrates  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  honourable  reception  which  they  prepared  for  the  friend 
of  their  fovereign.  Julian  was  pronouncing  an  oration  before  the 
fenate,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  Maximus.  The 
emperor  immediately  intemipted  his  difcourfe,  advanced  to  meet  him, 
and,  after  a  tender  embrace,  conducted  him  by  the  hand  into  the 
midft  of  the  afTembly:  where  he  publicly  acknowledged  the  benefits 
which  he  had  derived  from  the  inftructions  of  the  philofopher. 
Maximus46,  who  foon  acquired  the  confidence,  and  influenced  the 
councils,  of  Julian,  was  infenfibly  corrupted  by  the  temptations  of  a 
court.  His  drefs  became  more  fplendid,  his  demeanour  mcre  lofty, 
and  he  was  expofed,  under  a  fucceeding  reign,  to  a  difgraceful  in- 
quiry into  the  means  by  which  the  difciple  of  Piato  had  accumulated, 
in  the  fhort  duration  of  his  favour,  a  very  fcandalous  proportion  of 
wealth.  Of  the  other  philofophers  and  fophifts,  who  were  invited 
to  the  Imperial  refidence  by  the  choice  of  Julian,  or  by  the  fuc— 
cefs  of  Maximus,  few  were  able  to  preferve  their  innocence,  or 
their  reputation 4T.    The  liberal  gifts  of  money,  lands,  and  houfes, 

46  Eunapius  (in  Maximo,  p.  77,  78,  79,  47  Chryfanthius,  who  had  refufed  to  quit 
and  in  Chryfanthio,  p.  147,  148.)  has  mi-  Lydia,  was  created  higli-prieft  of  the  pro- 
nutely  related  thefe  anecdotes,  which  lie  con-  vince.  His  cautious  and  temperate  ufe  of 
ceives  to  be  the  moft  important  events  of  the  power  fecured  him  after  the  revolution  ;  and 
age.  Yet  he  fairly  confers  the  frailty  of  he  lived  in  peace ;  while  Maximus,  Prifcus, 
Maximus.  His  reception  at  Conftantlnople  &c.  were  perfecuted  by  the  Chriftian  mini- 
is  defcribed  by  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  86.  fters.  See  the  adventures  of  thofe  fanatic 
p.  301.)  and  Ammianus  (xxii.  7.).  fophifts,  collected  by  Brucker,  tom.ii.  p.  281 

—293. 
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were  insufficient  to  fatiate  their  rapacious  avarice ;  and  the  indigna-   c  p- 

tion  of  the  people  was  juflly  excited  by  the  remembrance  of  their  1  v— 

abject  poverty  and  difinterefted  profeflions.  The  penetration  of 
Julian  could  not  always  be  deceived :  but  he  was  unwilling  to  de- 
fpife  the  characters  of  thofe  men  whofe  talents  deferved  his  efteem ; 
he  defired  to  efcape  the  double  reproach  of  imprudence  and  incon- 
stancy ;  and  he  was  apprehenfive  of  deg  ading,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
profane,  the  honour  of  letters  and  of  religion  *\ 

The  favour  of  Julian  was  almoft  equally  divided  between  the  Pa-  Converfiotu. 
gans,  who  had  firmly  adhered  to  the  worfhip  of  their  anceftors,  and 
tJie  Christians,  who  prudently  embraced  the  religion  of  their  fovereign. 
The  acquisition  of  new  profelytes 49  gratified  the  ruling  paflions  of 
his  foul,  fuperftition  and  vanity ;  and  he  was  heard  to  declare,  with 
the  enthufiafm  of  a  miflionary,  that  if  he  could  render  each  indivi- 
dual richer  than  Midas,  and  every  city  greater  than  Babylon,  he 
fhould  not  efteem  himfelf  the  benefactor  of  mankind,  unlefs,  at  the 
fame  time,  he  could  reclaim  his  Subjects  from  their  impious  revolt 
againft  the  immortal  gods  s°.  A  prince,  who  had  Studied  human  na- 
ture, and  who  poSTeSTed  the  treaSures  of  the  Roman  empire,  could 
adapt  his  arguments,  his  promifes,  and  his  rewards,  to  every  order 
of  Christians  S1 ;  and  the  merit  of  a  feafonable  converfion  was  allowed 

48  See  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  101,  and  fuccefs  in  making  profelytes.  Theword 
102.  p.  324,  32;,  326.)  andEunapius  (Vit.  and  the  idea  are  growing  obfolete  in  France; 
Sophift.  in  P;-oa:rcfio,  p.  126.).  Some  ftu-  may  they  never  be  introduced  into  England! 
dents,  whofe  expectations  perhaps  were  50  See  the  ftrong  expreflions  of  Libanius, 
groundlefs,  or  extravagant,  retired  in  difguft  which  were  probably  thofe  of  Julian  himfelf 
(Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iv.  p.  120.).    It  is  ftrange  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  59.  p.  285.). 

that  we  mould  not  be  able  to  contradict  the       il  When  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  x. 

title  of  one  of  Tillemont's  chapters  (Hiit.  p.  16;.)  is  defirous  to  magnify  the  Chriltian 

des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.   p.  960.),    "  La  firmnefs  of  his  brother  Csfarius,  phyfician  to 

U  Cour  de  Julien  eft  pleine  de  philofophes  the  Imperial  court,  he  owns  that  Ciefariusdif- 

"  et  de  gens  perdu?."  puted  with  a  formidable  acverfary,  poAt*  e» 

49  Under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  his  cTrXoif,  km  uiycc,  tt  Jurym  o-ivsti.t;.  In  his  invec- 
fubjefts  of  every  rank  afpired  to  the  glorious  tives,  he  fcarcely  allows  any  lhare  of  wit  or 
^title  of  Convtrtijfeur,  expreffive  of  their  zeal  courage  to  the  apoftate. 
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CHAP.  t0  fupply  the  defe&s  of  a  candidate,  or  even  to  expiate  the  guilt  of 
i—  a  criminal.    As  the  army  is  the  mod  forcible  engine  of  abfolute 

power,  Julian  applied  himfelf,  with  peculiar  diligence,  to  corrupt  the 
religion  of  his  troops,  without  whofe  hearty  concurrence  every  mea- 
sure muft  be  dangerous  and  unfuccefsful ;  and  the  natural  temper 
of  foldiers  made  this  conqueft  as  eafy  as  it  was  important.  The 
legions  of  Gaul  devoted  themfelves  to' the  faith,  as  well  as  to  the 
fortunes,  of  their  victorious  leader ;  and  even  before  the  death  of 
Conftantius,  he  had  the  fatisfaction  of  announcing  to  his  friends,  that 
they  aflifted  with  fervent  devotion,  and  voracious  appetite,  at  the 
facrifices,  which  were  repeatedly  offered  in  his  camp,  of  whole  he- 
catombs of  fat  oxen  5\    The  armies  of  the  Eaft,  which  had  been 
trained  under  the  ftandard  of  the  crofs,  and  of  Conftantius,  required 
a  more  artful  and  expenfive  mode  of  perfuafion.    On  the  days  of 
folemn  and  public  feftivals,  the  emperor  received  the  homage,  and 
rewarded  the  merit,  of  the  troops.    His  throne  of  ftate  was  encircled 
with  the  military  enfigns  of  Rome  and  the  republic  ;  the  holy  name 
of  Chrift  was  erazed  from  the  Labarum ;  and  the  fymbols  of  war,  of 
majefty,  and  of  pagan  fuperftition,  were  fo  dexteroully  blended,  that 
the  faithful  fubjec"t  incurred  the  guilt  of  idolatry,  when  he  refpedtfully  • 
faluted  the  perfon  or  image  of  his  fovereign.    The  foldiers  palled 
fucceffively  in  review ;  and  each  of  them,  before  he  received  from 
the  hand  of  Julian  a  liberal  donative,  proportioned  to  his  rank  and 
fervices,  was  required  to  caft  a  few  grains  of  incenfe  into  the  flame 
which  burnt  upon  the  altar.    Some  Chriftian  confeffbrs  might  refift, 
and  others  might  repent ;  but  the  far  greater  number,  allured  by  the 
profpect  of  gold,  and  awed  by  the  prefence  of  the  emperor,  con- 

51  Julian.  Epift.  xxxviii.  Ammianus,  xxii,  ....  ad  fua  diverforia  portarentur.  The 
12.  Adeo  ut  in  dies  paene  fingulos  milites  devout  prince  and  the  indignant  hiftorian 
carnis  diflentiore  fagina  viclitantes  incultius,  defcribe  the  fame  fcene  ;  and  in  lllyricum  or 
potufepe  aviditate  correpti,  humeris  impofiti  Antioch,  fimilar  caules  muft  have  produced 
tranfeuntium  per  plateas,  ex  publicis  adibus    fimilar  effects. 

traded 
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tracted  the  criminal  engagement ;  and  their  future  perfeverance  in  C^IfIP' 
the  worfhip  of  the  gods  was  enforced  by  every  confideration  of  duty  ,.j 
and  of  intereft.  By  the  frequent  repetition  of  thefe  arts,  and  at  the 
expence  of  fums  which  would  have  purchafed  the  fervice  of  half  the 
nations  of  Scythia,  Julian  gradually  acquired  for  his  troops  the  ima- 
ginary prote&ion  of  the  gods,  and  for  himfelf  the  firm  and  effectual 
fupport  of  the  Roman  legions  It  is  indeed  more  than  probable, 
that  the  reftoration  and  encouragement  of  Paganifm  revealed  a  mul- 
titude of  pretended  Chriftians,  who,  from  motives  of  temporal  ad- 
vantage, had  acquiefced  in  the  religion  of  the  former  reign  ;  and 
who  afterwards  returned,  with  the  fame  flexibility  of  confcience,  to 
the  faith  which  was  profefled  by  the  fucceflbrs  of  Julian. 

While  the  devout  monarch  inceiTantly  laboured  to  reftore  and  The  Jews^i 
propagate  the  religion  of  his  anceftors,  he  embraced  the  extraor- 
dinary defign  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerufalem.  In  a  public 
epiftle  s+  to  the  nation  or  community  of  the  Jews,  difperfed  through 
the  provinces,  he  pities  their  misfortunes,  condemns  their  oppre£- 
fors,  praifes  their  conftancy,  declares  himfelf  their  gracious  protec- 
tor, and  exprefTes  a  pious  hope,  that  after  his  return  from  the 
Perfian  war,  he  may  be  permitted  to  pay  his  grateful  vows  to  the 
Almighty  in  his  holy  city  of  Jerufalem.  The  blind  fuperftition,  and 
abjecl:  flavery,  of  thofe  unfortunate  exiles,  muft  excite  the  contempt 
of  a  philofophic  emperor  ;  but  they  deferved  the  friendship  of  Julian, 
by  their  implacable  hatred  of  the  Chriftian  name.  The  barren  fyna- 
gogue  abhorred  and  envied  the  fecundity  of  the  rebellious  church  : 

5J  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  74,  7;.  83  —  86.)  1499.)  has  branded  it  with  ail  ei  ymnH  ;  but 

and  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  lxxxi.  lxxxii.  this  ftigma  is  juftly  removed  by  the  fubfe- 

p.  307,  308.)  7re§i  ravrw  rm  a-Ku^r*,  ux.  agNspou  quent  editors,  Petavius  and  Spanheim.  The 

9rXaro»  oun\u^on  (uyeu.    The  fophift  owns  and  epiftle  is  mentioned  by  Sozomen  (1.  v.  c.  22.), 

juftifies  the  expence  of  thefe  military  conver-  and  the  purport  of  it  is  confirmed  by  Grego- 

fions.  ry  (Orat.  iv.  p.  1 11.),  and  by  Julian  himfelf* 

54  Julian's  epiftle  (xxv.)  is  addrefTed  to  the  Fragment,  p.  295. 
eommunity  of  the  Jews.    Aldus  (Venet. 

a  the 
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C  ^A^P.  the  power  of  the  Jews  was  not  equal  to  their  malice ;  but  their 
y  graveft  rabbis  approved  the  private  murder  of  an  apoftate  55 ;  and 

their  feditious  clamours  had  often  awakened  the  indolence  of  the 
pagan  magiftrates.  Under  the  reign  of  Conftantine,  the  Jews  be- 
came the  fubjedts  of  their  revolted  children,  nor  was  it  long  before 
they  experienced  the  bitternefs  of  domeftic  tyranny.  The  civil 
immunities  which  had  been  granted,  or  confirmed,  by  Severus,  were 
gradually  repealed  by  the  Chriftian  princes  ;  and  a  ralh  tumult,  ex- 
cited by  the  Jews  of  Paleftine 56,  feemed  to  juftify  the  lucrative 
modes  of  oppreflion,  which  were  invented  by  the  bifhops  and  eu-r 
nuchs  of  the  court  of  Conftantius.  The  Jewifh  patriarch,  who  was 
ftill  permitted  to  exercife  a  precarious  jurifdicrion,  held  his  refidence 
at  Tiberias 57;  and  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Paleftine  were  rilled 
with  the  remains  of  a  people,  who  fondly  adhered  to  the  promifed 
land.  But  the  edict  of  Hadrian  was  renewed  and  enforced  ;  and 
they  viewed  from  afar  the  walls  of  the  holy  city,  which  were  profaned 
in  their  eyes  by  the  triumph  of  the  crofs,  and  the  devotion  of  the 
Chriftians  58. 

Jerufalem.  In  the  midft  of  a  rocky  and  barren  country,  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
falem  S9  incloled  the  two  mountains  of  Sion  and  Acra,  within  an  oval 
figure  of  about  three  Englim  miles60.    Towards  the  fouth,  the  upper 

town» 

ss  The  Mifnah  denounced  death  agaipft  *'  The  city  and  fynagogue  of  Tiberias  are 
thofe  who  abandoned  the  foundation.  The  curioufly  defcribed  by  Reland.  Paleftin. 
judgment  of  zeal  is  explained  by  Marftiam  torn.  ii.  p.  1036  — 1042. 
(Canon.  Chron.  p.  161,  162.  edit.  fol.  Lcn-  s»  Bafnage  has  fully  illuftrated  the  ftate  of 
don,  1672.)  and  Bafnage  (Hift.  des  Juifs,  the  Jews  under  Conftantine  and  his  fuccef- 
tom.  viii.  p.  120.).  Conftantine  made  alaw  fors  torn.  viii.  c.  iv.  p.  111— 153.). 
to  protcft  Chriftian  converts  from  Judaifm.  "  Reland  (Paleftin.  1.  i.  p.  309.  390.  1.  iii. 
Cod;  Theod.  1.  xvi,  tit.  viii.  leg.  1.  Gode-  p.  838.)  defcribes,  with  learning  and  perfpi- 
froy,  torn.  vi.  p.  215.  cuity,  Jerufalem,  and  the  face  of  the  adja* 

55  Etinterea  (during  the  civil  war  of  Mag-  cent  country, 
nentius)  Judssorum  fedirio,  qui  Patricium  60  I  have  confuked  a  rare  and  curious  trea- 
nefarie  in  regni  fpeciem  furtulerunt,  opprefta.  tife  of  M.  d'Anville  (fur  l'ancienne  Jerufa-. 
Aurelius  Viclor,  in  Conftantio.-c.  xlii.  S?e  lem,  Paris  1747.  p.  75.).  The  circumference 
Tillemont,  Hift.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  of  the  ancient  city  (Eufeb.  Praeparat.  Evan* 
379»  in  <rt0<  ,gel.  1.  ix.  c.  36.)  was  twenty-feven  ftadia,  or 

*55<> 
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town,  and  the  fortrcfs  of  David,  were  erected  on  the  lofty  afcent  of  c  A  p* 
Mount  Sion  :  on  the  north  fide,  the  buildings  of  the  lower  town  co-  <■»  „-  / 
vered  the  fpacious  fummit  of  Mount  Acra ;  and  a  part  of  the  hill, 
diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of  Moriah,  and  levelled  by  human  in- 
duftry,  was  crowned  with  the  Irately  temple  of  the  Jewifh  nation. 
After  the  final  deftru.ction  of  the  temple,  by  the  arms  of  Titus  and 
.  Hadrian,  a  ploughfhare  was  drawn  over  the  confecrated  ground,  as 
a  fign  of  perpetual  interdiction.  Sion  was  deferted  :  and  the  vacant 
fpace  of  the  lower  city  was  filled  with  the  public  and  private  edi- 
fices of  the  iElian  colony,  which  fpread  themfelves  over  the  adjacent 
hill  of  Calvary.  The  holy  places  were  polluted  with  monuments  "of 
idolatry;  and,  either  from  defign  or  accident,  a  chapel  was  dedicated 
to  Venus,  on  the  fpot  which  had  been  fanctified  by  the  death  and 
refurrection  of  Chrift  60.  Almcft  three  hundred  years  after  thofe 
ftupendous  events,  the  profane  chapel  of  Venus  was  demolifhed  by 
the  order  of  Conftantine ;  and  the  removal  of  the  earth  and  fhones 
revealed  the  holy  fepulchre  to  the  eyes  of  mankind.  A  magnificent 
church  was  erected  on  that  myftic  ground,  by  the  firft  Chriftian  em- 
peror ;  and  the  effects  of  his  pious  munificence  were  extended  to 
every  fpot,  which  had  been  confecrated  by  the  footfteps  of  patriarchs, , 
of  prophets,  and  of  the  Son  of  God  M. 

The  pafhonate  defire  of  contemplating  the  original  monuments  of  PiJgriimges. 
their  redemption,  attracted  to  Jerufalem  a  fucceffive  crowd  of  pil- 
grims, from  the  mores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  moft  diftant 


2550  toifes.  A  plan,  taken  on  the  fpot,  af- 
figns  no  more  than  1980  for  the  modern  town. 
The  circuit  is  defined  by  natural  land-inarks, 
which  cannot  be  miftaken,  or  removed. 

60  See  two  curious  paflages  in  Jerom  (torn- 
i.  p.  102.  torn.  vi.  p.  315. )>  and  the  ample 
details  of  Tillemont  (Hilt,  des  Empereurs, 
torn.  i.  p.  $69.  torn.  ii.  p.  289.  294.  4to  edi- 
tion). 

4 


61  Eufebius,  in  Vit.  Conftantin.  1.  iii.  c. 
25 — 47.  51  —  53.  The  emperor  likewife  built 
churches  at  Bethlem,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  . 
and  the  oak  of  Mambre.  The  holy  fepulchre 
is  defcribed  by  Sandys  (Travels,  p.  125  — 
133.),  and  curioufly  delineated  by  Lc  Bruyn 
(Voyage  au  Levant,  p.  288—296.). 

countries 
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CHAP,   countries  of  the  Eaft  61 ;  and  their  piety  was  authorifed  by  the  exam- 

XXIII. 

v— — v- — i  pie  of  the  emprefs  Helena ;  who  appears  to  have  united  the  credu- 
lity of  age  with  the  warm  feelings  of  a  recent  converfion.  Sages 
and  heroes,  who  have  vifited  the  memorable  fcenes  of  ancient 
wifdom  or  glory,  have  confefled  the  infpiration  of  the  genius  of 
the  place  fiJ  ;  and  the  Chriftian,  who  knelt  before  the  holy  fepulchre, 
afcribed  his  lively  faith,  and  his  fervent  devotion,  to  the  more 
immediate  influence  of  the  Divine  fpirit.  The  zeal,  perhaps  the 
avarice,  of  the  clergy  of  Jerufalem,  cheriflied  and  multiplied  thefe  be- 
neficial vifits.  They  fixed,  by  unqueftionable  tradition,  the  fcene  of 
each  memorable  event.  They  exhibited  the  inftruments  which  had 
been  ufed  in  the  pafiion  of  Chrift  ;  the  nails  and  the  lance  that 
had  pierced  his  hands,  his  feet,  and  his  fide  ;  the  crown  of  thorns 
that  was  planted  on  his  head  ;  the  pillar  at  which  he  was 
fcourged :  and,  above  all  they  (hewed  the  crofs  on  which  he 
fuffered,  and  which  was  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  the  reign  of  thofe 
princes,  who  inferted  the  fymbol  of  Chriftianity  in  the  banners  of 
the  Roman  legions64.  Such  miracles,  as  feemed  necefTary  to  account 
for  its  extraordinary  prefervation,  and  feafonable  difcovery,  were 
gradually  propagated  without  oppofition.  The  cuftody  of  the  true 
crofs,  which  on  Eafter  Sunday  was  folemnly  expofed  to  the  people, 
was  entrufted  to  the  bifhop  of  Jerufalem;  and  he  alone  might  gra- 

61  The  Itinerary  from  Bourdeaux  to  Jeru-  N°  42  —  50.)  and  Tillemont  (Mem.  Ecclef. 

falem,  was  compofed  in  the  year  333,  for  torn.  vii.  p.  8  —  16.)  are  the  hiftorians  and 

the  ufe  of  pilgrims ;  among  whom  Jerom  champions  of  the  miraculous  invention  of  the 

(torn.  i.  p.  126.)  mentions  the  Britons  and  crofs,  under  the  reign  of  Conftantine.  Their 

the  Indians.    Thecaufesof  this  fuperilitious  oldelt  witnefl'es  are  Paulinus,  Sulpicius  Seve- 

fafhion  are  difcufled  in  the  learned  and  judi-  rus,  Rufinus,  Ambrofe,  and  perhaps  Cyril  of 

cious  preface  of  Wefieling  (Itinerar.  p.  537  Jerufalem.    The  filence  of  Eufebius,  and  the 

—  $45.)  Bourdeaux  pilgrim,  which  fatisfies  thofe  who 

63  Cicero  (de  Finibus,  v.  1.)  has  beauti-  think,  perplexes  thofe  who  believe.  See 

fully  exprefled  the  common  fenfe  of  man-  Jortin's  fenfible  remarks,  vol.  ii.  p.  238— 

kind.  248. 

**  Baronius,  (Annal.  Ecclef.  A.D.  326. 

tify 
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tify  the  curious  devotion  of  the  pilgrims,  by  the  gift  of  fmall  pieces, 
which  they  enchafed  in  gold  or  gems,  and  carried  away  in  triumph 
to  their  refpe&ive  countries.  But  as  this  gainful  branch  of  commerce 
muft  foon  have  been  annihilated,  it  was  found  convenient  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  marvellous  wood  poffefled  a  fecret  power  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  and  that  its  fubftance,  though  continually  diminimed,  ftill 
remained  entire  and  unimpaired 65.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  the  influence  of  the  place,  and  the  belief  of  a  perpetual 
miracle,  mould  have  produced  fome  falutary  effects  on  the  morals, 
as  well  as  on  the  faith,  of  the  people.  Yet  the  moft  refpectable  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  writers  have  been  obliged  to  confefs,  not  only  that 
the  ftreets  of  Jerufalem  were  rilled  with  the  inceflant  tumult  of  bufi- 
nefs  and  pleafure 66,  but  that  every  fpecies  of  vice  ;  adultery,  theft, 
idolatry,  poifoning,  murder,  was  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
holy  city 6r.  The  wealth  and  pre-eminence  of  the  church  of  Jeru- 
falem excited  the  ambition  of  Arian,  as  well  as  orthodox,  candidates ; 
and  the  virtues  of  Cyril,  who,  fince  his  death,  has  been  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Saint,  were  difplayed  in  the  exercife,  rather  than  in 
the  acquifition,  of  his  epifcopal  dignity"8. 


65  This  multiplication  is  aflerted  by  Pau- 
linus,  (epift.  xxxvi.  See  Dupin,  Bibliot. 
Ecclef.  torn.  iii.  p.  149. ),  whofeems  to  have 
improved  a  rhetorical  flourifh  of  Cyril  into  a 
real  fact.  The  fame  fupernatural  privilege 
jnuft  have  been  communicated  to  theVirgin's 
milk  (Erafmi  Opera,  torn,  i.  p.  778.  Lugd. 
Batav.  1703.  in  Colloq.  de  Peregrinat.  Reli- 
gionis  ergo),  faints  heads,  &c.  and  other  re- 
lics, which  are  repeated  in  fo  many  different 
churches. 

6t  Jerom  (tom.i.  p.  103.),  who  refided  in 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Bethlem,  de- 
fcribes  the  vices  of  Jerufalem  from  his  per- 
sonal experience. 

67  Gregor.  Nyffen,  apud  Wefleling,  p. 


539.  The  whole  epiftle,  which  condemns  ei- 
ther the  ufeor  the  abufe  of  religious  pilgrim- 
age, is  painful  to  the  Catholic  divines ;  while 
it  is  dear  and  familiar  to  our  Proteftant  po-> 
lemics. 

68  He  renounced  his  orthodox  ordination, 
officiated  as  a  deacon,  and  was  re-ordained 
by  the  hands  of  the  Arian s.  But  Cyril  af- 
terwards changed  with  the  times,  and  pru- 
dently conformed  to  the  Nicene  faith.  Til- 
lemont  (Mem.  Ecclef.  torn,  viii.),  who  treats 
his  memory  with  tendernefs  and  refpect,  hat 
thrown  his  virtues  into  the  text,  and  his  faults 
into  the  notes,  in  decent  obfcurity,  at  the  end 
of  the  volume. 


Vol.  II. 
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Cxxm  P*       *^ie  va*n  anc^  am^^^ous  of  Julian  might  afpire  to  reftore  the 

*  '  ancient  glory  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem ft9.    As  the  Chriftians  wer« 

tempts  re-  ^rm^Y  perfuaded  that  a  fentence  of  everlafting  deftruction  had  been 
temple**10  pronounced  againft  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Mofaic  law,  the  Impe- 
rial fophift  would  have  converted  the  fuccefs  of  his  undertaking 
into  a  fpecious  argument  againft  the  faith  of  prophecy,  and  the  truth 
of  revelation 70.  He  was  difpleafed  with  the  fpiritual  worfhip  of  the 
fynagogue  ;  but  he  approved  the  inftitutions  of  Mofes,  who  had  not 
difdained  to  adopt  many  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Egypt  7\ 
The  local  and  national  deity  of  the  Jews  was  fincerely  adored  by  a 
polytheift,  who  defired  only  to  multiply  the  number  of  the  gods71;  and 
fuch  was  the  appetite  of  Julian  for  bloody  facrifice,  that  his  emulation 
might  be  excited  by  the  piety  of  Solomon,  who  had  offered,  at  the 
feaft  of  the  dedication,  twenty-two  thoufand  oxen,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thoufand  ftieep  Thefe  confiderations  might  influence 
his  defigns  ;  but  the  profpect  of  an  immediate  and  important  ad- 
vantage, would  not  fuffer  the  impatient  monarch  to  expect  the  re- 

63  Imperii  fui  memoriam   magnitudine  &c.  who  have  fairly  derided  the  fears,  the 

operum  geftiens  propagare.    Ammian.  xxiii.  folly,  and  the  falfehood,  of  fome  fuperftitious 

1.    The  temple  of  Jerufalem  had  been  fa-  divines.    See  Divine  Legation,  vol.  iv.  p. 

mous  even  among  the  Gentiles.    They  had  25,  &c. 

many  temples  in  each  city  (at  Sichem  five,  at  71  Julian  (Fragment,  p.  295.)  refpeftfnlly 

Gaza  eight,  at  Rome  four   hundred  and  ftyles  him  i*uyxt  fl.=  v,  and  mentions  him  elfe- 

twenty-four)  ;  but  the  wealth  and  religion  where  (epift.  lxiii.)  with  ftill  higher  reverence, 

of  the  Jewilh  nation  was  centered  in  one  He  doubly  condemns  the  Chriftians  :  for  be- 

fpot.  lieving,  and  for  renouncing,  the  religion  of 

70  The  fecret  intentions  of  Julian  are  re-  the  Jews.  Their  Deity  was  a.  true,  but  not 
vealed  by  the  late  biftiop  of  Gloucefter,  the  the  only.,  God.  Apud  Cyril.  1.  ix.  p.  305, 
learned  and  dogmatic  Warburton  -y  who,  with  306. 

the  authority  of  a  theologian,  prefcribes  the  73  1  Kings  viii.  63.  2  Chronicles  vii.  5. 

motives  and  condudt  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Jofeph.  Antiquitat.  Judaic.  1.  viii.  c.  4.  p. 

The  difcourfe  entitled  Julian  (2d  edition,  431.  edit.  Havercamp.    As  the  blood  and 

London,  175 1),  is  ftrongly  marked  with  all  fmoke  of  fo  many  hecatombs  might  be  in- 

the  peculiarities  which  are  imputed  to  the  convenient,  Lightfoot,  the.  Chriftian  rabbi, 

Warburtonian  fchool.  removes  them  by  a  miracle.    Le  Clerc  (ad 

71  I  fhelter  myfelf  behind  Maimonides,  loca)  is  bold  enough  to  fufpeft  the  fidelity  of 
Marfltam,  Spencer,  Le  Clerc,  Warburton,  the  numbers,. 

mote 
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tnote  and  uncertain  event  of  the  Perfian  war.    He  refolved  to  erect.  CHAP. 

t    •  •  •  .  n  XXIII. 

Without  delay,  on  the  commanding  eminence  of  Moriah,  a  (lately  t_  -^-.-t 
temple,  which  might  eclipfe  the  fplendor  of  the  church  of  the  Refur- 
rection  on  the  adjacent  hill  of  Calvary  ;  to  eftablifh  an  order  of 
priefts,  whofe  interefted  zeal  would  detect  the  arts,  and  refift  the 
ambition,  of  their  Chriftian  rivals  ;  and  to  invite  a  numerous  colony 
of  Jews,  whofe  ftern  fanaticifm  would  be  always  prepared  to  fecond, 
and  even  to  anticipate,  the  hoftile  meafures  of  the  pagan  govern- 
ment. Among  the  friends  of  the  emperor  (if  the  names  of  empe- 
ror, and  of  friend,  are  not  incompatible)  the  firft  place  was  afligned, 
by  Julian  himfelf,  to  the  virtuous  and  learned  Alypius  74.  The  hu- 
manity of  Alypius  was  tempered  by  fevere  juftice,  and  manly  forti- 
tude ;  and  while  he  exercifed  his  abilities  in  the  civil  adminiftra- 
tion  of  Britain,  he  imitated,  in  his  poetical  compofitions,  the  har- 
mony and  foftnefs  of  the  odes  of  Sappho.  This  minifter,  to  whom 
Julian  communicated,  without  referve,  his  molt  carelefs  levities,  and 
his  moft  ferious  counfels,  received  an  extraordinary  commiffion  to 
reftore,  in  its  priftine  beauty,  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  ;  and  the 
diligence  of  Alypius  required  and  obtained  the  ftrenuous  fupport  of 
the  governor  of  Paleftine.  At  the  call  of  their  great  deliverer,  the 
Jews,  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  affembled  on  the  holv 
mountain  of  their  fathers  ;  and  their  infolent  triumph  alarmed  and 
exafperated  the  Chriftian  inhabitants  of  Jerufalem.  The  defire  of 
rebuilding  the  temple  has,  in  every  age,  been  the  ruling  paflion  of 
the  children  of  Ifrael.  In  this  propitious  moment  the  men  forgot 
their  avarice,  and  the  women  their  delicacy ;  fpades  and  pickaxes  of 
filver  were  provided  by  the  vanity  of  the  rich,  and  the  rubbifh 
was  tranfported  in  mantles  of  filk  and  purple.    Every  purfe  was 

74  Julian,  epift.  xxix.  xxx.    La  Bleterie  has  negle&ed  to  tranflate  the  fecond  of  thefe 
spittles. 

3  D  2  opened 
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C  H  A  P.  opened  in  liberal  contributions,  every  hand  claimed  a  mare  in  the 

XXIII. 

u        j  pious  labour  ;  and  the  commands  of  a  great  monarch  were  executed 

by  the  enthufiafm  of  a  whole  people75. 
The  enter-  Yet,  on  this  occafion,  the  joint  efforts  of  power  and  enthufiafm 
feated"  were  unfuccefsful  ;  and  the  ground  of  the  Jewifh  temple,  which  is 
now  covered  by  a  Mahometan  mofque  76,  ftill  continued  to  exhibit 
the  fame  edifying  fpeclacle  of  ruin  and  defolation.  Perhaps  the 
abfence  and  death  of  the  emperor,  and  the  new  maxims  of  a  Chriftian 
reign,  might  explain  the  interruption  of  an  arduous  work,  which  was 
attempted  only  in  the  laft  fix  months  of  the  life  of  Julian  ".  But 
the  Chriftians  entertained  a  natural  and  pious  expectation,  that,  in 
this  memorable  conteft,  the  honour  of  religion  would  be  vindicated 
by  fome  fignal  miracle.  An  earthquake,  a  whirlwind,  and  a  fiery 
eruption,  which  overturned  and  fcattered  the  new  foundations  of  the 
temple,  are  attefted,  with  fome  variations,  by  contemporary  and  re- 
fpectable  evidence  78.  This  public  event  is  defcribed  by  Ambrofe  7% 
bifhop  of  Milan,  in  an  epiftle  to  the  emperor  Theodofius,  which 
muft  provoke  the  fevere  animadverfion  of  the  Jews;  by  the  eloquent  . 

w  See  the  zeal  and  impatience  of  the  Jews  7s  The  ftbfequcnt  wicneffes,  Socrates,  So- 

in  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iv.  p.  III.)  zornen,  Theodoret,  Philoltorgius,  &c.  add 

and  Theodoret  (!.  iii.  c.  20.).  contradictions,  rather  than  authority.  Com- 

76  Built  by  Omar,  the  fecond  Khalif,  who  pare  the  0bjeftions  of  Bafnage  (Hift.  des 
died  A.  D.  644.  This  great  mofque  covers  juifs>  tom>  viii-  p<  1S7_,68)  with  Warbur- 
the  whole  confecrated  ground  of  the  Jewifh  ton's  anfwers  (Julian,  p.  174—258.).  The 
temple,  and  conftitutes  almoft  a  fquare  of  760  biihop  has  ingenioufly  explained  the  miracu- 
tii/et,  or  one  Roman  mile  in  circumference.  )ous  crofl-es  whjch  appeared  on  the  garments 
See  d'Anville  Jerufalem,  p.  4,-.  0f  the  fpedators  by  a  fimilar  inftance,  and 

77  Ammianus  records  the  confuls  of  the  the  natural  effects  of  lightning. 

year  363,  before  he  proceeds  to  mention  the  79  Ambrof.  torn.  ii.  epift.  xl.  p.  946.  edit. 

thoughts   of  Julian.    Templum  .  .  .  inftau-  Eencdictin.    He  compofed  this  fanatic  epif. 

rare  fumptibus  cogitabat  immodicis.    War-  tie  (A.  D.  3S8.)  to  jultify  a  biihop,  who  had 

burton  has  a  fecrctwifh  to  anticipate  the  de-  been  condemned  by  the  civil  magiilratc  for 


fign  ;  but  he  muil  have  underitood,  from    burning  a  fy nagogue. 
former  examples,  that  the  execution  of  fuch 
a  work  would  have  demanded  many  years. 


Chryfoftom, 
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Chryfoftom  °,  who  might  appeal  to  the  memory  of  the  elder  part   C  H  a  p 

X  X  i  J  J  . 

of  his  congregation  at  Antioch;   and  by  Gregory  Nazianzen 


ral  event. 


perhaps  by  <i 

who  publifhed  his  account  of  the  miracle  before  the  expiration  of  pnctematu- 
the  fame  year.  The  laft  of  thefe  writers  has  boldly  declared, 
that  this  preternatural  event  was  not  difputed  by  the  infidels ;  and 
his  afiertion,  ftrange  as  it  may  feem,  is  confirmed  by  the  unexcep- 
tionable teftimony  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  8l.  The  philofophic 
foldier,  who  loved  the  virtues,  without  adopting  the  prejudices,  of  his 
matter,,  has  recorded,  in  his  judicious  and  candid  hiftory  of  his  own 
times,  the  extraordinary  obftacles  which  interrupted  the  reftoration 
of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem.  "  Whilft  Alypius,  alfifted  by  the  go- 
P  vernor  of  the  province,  urged,  with  vigour  and  diligence,  the 
*'  execution  of  the  work,  horrible  balls  of  fire  breaking  out  near  the 
**  foundations,  with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks,  rendered  the 
place,  from  time  to  time,  inacceflible  to  the  fcorched  and  blafted 
workmen  ;  and  the  victorious  element  continuing  in  this  manner 
obftinately  and  refolutely  bent,  as  it  were,  to  drive  them  to  a 
4t  diftance,  the  undertaking  was  abandoned."  Such  authority  mould 
iatisfy  a  believing,  and  mutt  attonifh  an  incredulous,  mind.  Yet  a 
philofopher  may  ftili  require  the  original  evidence  of  impartial  and 
intelligent  fpectators.  At  this  important  crifis,  any  fingular  accident 
of  nature  would  affume  the  appearance,  and  produce  the  effects,  of 

30  Chryfoftom,  torn.  i.  p.  580.  adverf.  Ju-  titer  inftarer  Alypius,  iuvaretque  provincin: 
dxos  et  Gentes,  torn.  ii.  p.  574.  de  St0.  Ba-  rector,  metuendi  globi  fiammarum  procj 
byla,  edit.  Montfaucon.  I  have  followed  fundamenta  crebris  affukibus  erumpentes 
the  common  and  natural  fuppofition  ;  but  the  fecere  locum  exuftis  aliquoties  operantibus 
learned  Benedictine,  who  dates  the  compofi-  inacceffum  :  hocque  mode  elemento  deftina- 
tion  of  thefe  fermons  in  the  year  383,  is  con-  tius  repellcnte,  ceffavit  iaceptum.  War- 
fident  they  were  never  pronounced  from  the  burton  labours  (p.  60—90.)  to  extort  a  con- 
pulpit,  fcffion  of  the  miracle  from  the  mouths  of 

81  Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  1 10—  Julian   and  Libanius,   and  to  employ  the 

113.  To     8»  w£fi/3!i»iTc>  7/a<ri  Oa-tfta,  xaiuJ:  to»;  evidence  of  a  rabbi,  who  lived  in  the  fif- 

aOsoi;  at'Tcic  «wiroiif*t>o»  hi^uy  tfftopwi  tcenth  century.     Such  wuncflcs  can  only  be 

ai  Ammian.  xxlii.  1.   Cumitaquerci  for-  received  by  a  very  favourable  judge. 

-a  real 
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CHAP. 

XX  [II. 
v  .  —  


a  real  prodigy.  This  glorious  deliverance  would  be  fpeedily  improved 
and  magnified  by  the  pious  art  of  the  clergy  of  Jerufalem,  and  the 
active  credulity  of  the  Ghriftian  world  ;  and,  at  the  diftance  of 
twenty  years,  a  Roman  hiftorian,  carelefs  of  theological  difputes, 
might  adorn  his  work  with  the  fpecious  and  fplendid  miracle". 
Partiality  of       The  restoration  of  the  Jewilh  temple  was  fecretly  connected 

Julian.  with  the 

ruin  of  the  Chriftian  church.  Julian  ftill  continued 
to  maintain  the  freedom  of  religious  worfhip,  without  diftin- 
guifhing,  whether  this  univerfal  toleration  proceeded  from  his 
juftice,  or  his  clemency.  He  affected  to  pity  the  unhappy  Chrif- 
•tians,  who  were  miftaken  in  the  moft  important  object  of  their 
lives;  but  his  pity  was  degraded  by  contempt,  his  contempt 
was  embittered  by  hatred ;  and  the  fentiments  of  Julian  were  ex- 
preifed  in  a  ftyle  of  farcaftic  wit,  which  inflicts  a  deep  and  deadly 
wound,  whenever  it  iffues  from  the  mouth  of  a  fovereign.  As  he 
was  fenfible  that  the  Chriftians  gloried  in  the  name  of  their  Re- 
deemer, he  countenanced,  and  perhaps  enjoined,  the  ufe  of  the  lefs 
honourable  appellation  of  Galileans  8+.  He  declared,  that,  by 
the  folly  of  the  Galileans,  whom  he  defcribes  as  a  feet  of  fanatics, 
contemptible  to  men,  and  odious  to  the  gods,  the  empire  had  been 
reduced  to  the  brink  of  deftruction  ;  and  he  infinuates  in  a  public 
edict,  that  a  frantic  patient  might  fometimes  be  cured  by  falutary 
violence  8s.    An  ungenerous  diftinction  was  admitted  into  the  mind 


83  Dr.  Lardner,  perhaps  alone  of  the 
Chriftian  critics,  prefumes  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  this  famous  miracle  (Jewilh  and  Heathen 
Teftimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  47  —  71.)-  The  filence 
of  Jerom  would  lead  to  a  fufpicion,  that  the 
fame  ftory,  which  was  celebrated  at  a  diftance, 
might  be  defpifed  on  the  fpot. 

u  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iii.  p.  81.  And  this 
law  was  confirmed  by  the  invariable  practice 
of  Julian  himfelf.    Warburton  has  juftly  ob- 

6 


ferved  (p.  35. ),  that  the  Platonifts  believed 
in  the  myfterious  virtue  of  words ;  and  Ju- 
lian's diflike  for  the  name  of  Chrift  might 
proceed  from  fuperftition,  as  well  as  from 
contempt. 

85  Fragment.  Julian,  p.  288.  He  derides 
the  ftoji*  Tu^cciav  (epift.  vii.),  and  fo  far 
lofes  fight  of  the  principles  of  toleration,  as 
to  wilh  (epift.  xlii.)  ux<,nct-  t«c-£)«i. 

and 
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and  counfels  of  Julian,  that,  according  to  the  difference  of  their  re- 
ligious fentiments,  one  part  of  his  fubjects  deferved  his  favour  and 
friendfhip,  while  the  other  was  entitled  only  to  the  common  benefits, 
that  his  juftice  could  not  refufe  to  an  obedient  people  86.  Accord- 
ing to  a  principle,  pregnant  with  mifchief  and  oppreflion,  the  em- 
peror transferred,  to  the  pontiffs  of  his  own  religion,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  liberal  allowances  from  the  public  revenue,  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  church  by  the  piety  of  Conftantine  and  his  fons. 
The  proud  fyftem  of  clerical  honours  and  immunities,  which  had 
been  conftructed  with  fo  much  art  and  labour,  was  levelled  to  the 
ground  ;  the  hopes  of  teftamentary  donations  were  intercepted  by  the 
rigour  of  the  laws  ;  and  the  priefts  of  the  Chriftian  feet  were  con- 
founded with  the  laft  and  moft  ignominious  clafs  of  the  people. 
Such  of  thefe  regulations  as  appeared  neceffary  to  check  the  am- 
bition and  avarice  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  were  foon  afterwards  imitated 
by  the  wifdom  of  an  orthodox  prince.  The  peculiar  distinctions 
which  policy  has  beftowed,  or  fuperftition  has  lavifhed,  on  the  fa- 
cerdotal  order,  mitft  be  confined  to  thofe  priefts  who  profefs  the  religion 
of  the  ftate.  But  the  will  of  the  legiflator  was  not  exempt  from 
prejudice  and  paflion ;  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  infidious  policy 
of  Julian,  to  deprive  the  Chriftians  of  all  the  temporal  honours  and 
advantages  which  rendered  them  refpectable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  8\ 

14  Ou  yap  f«»  flfjutj  sn  y.ciA^H  *  Eteaifeu  j0gy>  in  which  perfecution  peeps  through  the 

AtSfxf,  oi  ki  bourn/  ctirexflun  aQztalcicrir.  maik  of  candour. 
Thefe  two  lines,  which  Julian  has  changed  87  Thefe  laws  which  afFecled  the  clergy, 
and  perverted  in  the  true  fpirit  of  a  bigot  may  be  found  in  the  flight  hints  of  Julian 
(Epift.  xlix.),  are  taken  from  the  fpeech  of  himfelf  (Epift.  lii.)»  in  the  vague  declama- 
JEolus,  when  he  refufes  to  grant  UlyfTes  a  tions  of  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  86,  87.),  and 
frefh  fupply  of  winds  (Ody/T.  x.  73.).  Liba-  in  the  pofitive  aflertions  of  Sozomen  (1.  v. 
nius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  59.  p.  286.)  attempts  c.  5.). 
to  juftify  this  partial  behaviour,  by  an  apo- 

Ajufl 
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CHAP.      A  i uft  and  fevere  cenfure  has  been  inflicted  on  the  law  which 

XXIII.  J 

«  '  prohibited  the  Chriftians  from  teaching  the  arts  of  grammar  and 

He  prohibits  .  .  .      .  . 

the  Chrift-  rhetoric  .  The  motives  alleged  by  the  emperor  to  juitify  this 
teaching"  partial  and  oppreffive  meafure,  might  command,  during  his  life-time, 
fchoois.  tjig  f1ience  0f  flave3  an(i  tne  applaufe  of  flatterers.  Julian  abufes  the 
ambiguous  meaning  of  a  word  which  might  be  indifferently  applied 
to  the  language  and  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  :  he  contemptuoufly 
obferves,  that  the  men  who  exalt  the  merit  of  implicit  faith  are 
unfit  to  claim  or  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  fcience  ;  and  he  vainly 
contends,  that  if  they  refufe  to  adore  the  gods  of  Homer  and 
Demofthenes,  they  ought  to  content  themfelves  with  expounding 
Luke  and  Matthew  in  the  churches  of  the  Galileans  8s>.  In  all  the 
cities  of  the  Roman  world,  the  education  of  the  youth  was  entrufted 
to  matters  of  grammar  and  rhetoric ;  who  were  elected  by  the 
magiftrates,  maintained  at  the  public  expence,  and  diftinguifhed  by 
many  lucrative  and  honourable  privileges.  The  edid  of  Julian 
appears  to  have  included  the  phyficians,  and  profelfors  of  all  the 
liberal  arts ;  and  the  emperor,  who  referved  to  himfelf  the  appro- 
bation of  the  candidates,  was  authorifed  by  the  laws  to  corrupt,  or 
to  punifh,  the  religious  conftancy  of  the  moll  learned  of  the  Chrift- 
ians 9°.    As  foon  as  the  refignation  of  the  more  obftinate  91  teachers 

88  Inclemens  .  ...  perenni  obruendum  ft-  cis  et  profeflbribus,  leg.  5.  (publifhed  the 
lentio.    Ammian.  xxii.  10.  xxv.  5.  17th  of  June,  received,  at  Spoleto  in  Italy, 

89  The  edicl:  itfelf,   which  is  ftill  extant  the  29th  of  July,  A.  D.  363.)  with  Godefroy's 
among  the  epiftles  of  Julian  (xlii.),  may  be  Illuftrations,  torn.  v.  p.  31. 

compared  with  the  loofe  inve&ives  of  Gregory  91  Oroftus  celebrates  their  difinterefted  re- 

(Orat.  iii.  p.  96.).  Tillemont  (Mem.  Ecclef.  folution,  Sicut  a  majoribus  noftris  compertum 

torn.  vii.  p.  1 29 1  — 1294.)  has  collected  the  habemus,  omnes  ubique  propemodum  .... 

■Teeming  differences  of  ancients  and  moderns,  officium  quam  fidem  deferere  maluerunt,  vii. 

They  may  be  eafily  reconciled.    The  Chrift-  30.    Projerefius,  a  Chriftian  fophift,  refufed 

ians  were  direftly  forbid  to  teach,  they  were  to  accept  the  partial  favour  of  the  emperor. 

indire£lly  forbid  to  learn;  fince  they  would  Hieronym.  in  Chron.  p.  185.  Edit.  Scaliger. 

not  frequent  the  fchoois  of  the  Pagans.  Eunapiusin  Prcucrefio,  p.  126. 
99  Codex  Theodof.  1,  xiii.  tit.  iii.  de  jnedi- 

had 
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had  eftablifhed  the  unrivalled  dominion  of  the  Pagan  fophifts,  Julian   c  **^TP* 

A  XII J . 

invited  the  riling  generation  to  refort  with  freedom  to  the  public  ^—  —  -J 
fchools,  in  a  juft  confidence,  that  their  tender  minds  would  receive 
the  impreffions  ©f  literature  and  idolatry.  If  the  greateft  part  cf  the 
Chriftian  youth  fhould  be  deterred  by  their  own  fcruplcs,  or  by  thofe 
of  their  parents,  from  accepting  this  dangerous  mode  of  inftruciion, 
they  mult,  at  the  fame  time,  rclinquifh  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. Julian  had  ceafon  to  expect  that,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
years,  the  church  would  relapfe  into  its  primeval  fimplicity,  and 
that  the  theologians,  who  pofTeffed  an  adequate  fhare  of  the  learning 
and  eloquence  of  the  age,  would  be  fucceeded  by  a  generation  of 
blind  and  ignorant  fanatics,  incapable  of  defending  the  truth  of  their 
own  principles,  or  of  expoling  the  various  follies  of  Polytheifm  9\ 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  wifh  and  the  defign  of  Julian  to  deprive  Di%r^fe  an^ 
the  Chriftians  of  the  advantages  of  wealth,  of  knowledge,  and  of  fhe  ChHft- 
power  ;  but  the  injuftice  of  excluding  them  from  all  offices  of 
truft  and  profit,  feems  to  have  been  the  refult  of  his  general  policy, 
rather  than  the  immediate  confequence  of  any  pofitive  law  s3.  Su- 
perior merit  might  deferve,  and  obtain,  fome  extraordinary  exceptions ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  Chriftian  officers  were  gradually  removed 
from  their  employments  in  the  ftate,  the  army,  and  the  provinces. 
The  hopes  of  future  candidates  were  extinguifhed  by  the  declared 
partiality  of  a  prince,  who  malicioufly  reminded  them,  that  it  was 
unlawful  for  a  Chriftian  to  ufe  the  fword,  either,  of  juftice,  or,  of  war  : 
and  who  ftudioufly  guarded  the  camp  and  the  tribunals  with  the  en- 
s'1 They  had  recourfe  to  the  expedient  of  magiftrates  (Epift.  vii.)  Tr^Ti^c-flai  pzv  toi  ts? 
compofing  books  for  their  own  fchools.  With-    Geoo-e&i?  xai  man  Qr,^  Sozomen  (1.  v. 

in  a  few  months  Apollinaris  produced  his  c.  18.)  and  Socrates  (1.  iii.  c.  13.)  muft  be 
Chriftian  imitations  of  Homer  (a  facred  hif-  reduced  to  the  ftandard  of  Gregory  (Orat.  iii. 
tory  in  xxiv.  books),  Pindar,  Euripides,  and  p.  95-),  not  lefs  prone  to  exaggeration,  but 
Menander;  and  Sozomen  is  fatisfied,  that  more  reftrained  by  the  aftual  knowledge  of 
they  equalled,  or  excelled,  the  originals.  his  contemporary  readers, 
93  It  was  the  inftruftion  of  Julian  to  his 

Vol.  II.  3  E  figns 


ians. 
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CHAP.   fjgns  0f  idolatry.     The  powers  ■  of  government  were  entrufted  to 

A.X1I1. 

v— — v- — '  the  Pagans,  who  profefled  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  religion  of  their 
anceftors ;  and  as  the  choice  of  the  emperor  was  often  directed  by 
the  rules  of  divination,  the  favourites  whom  he  preferred  as  the  moft 
agreeable  to  the  gods,  did  not  always  obtain  the  approbation  of 
mankind  9+.  Under  the  adminiftration  of  their  enemies,  the  Chrift- 
ians  had  much  to  fuffer,  and  more  to  apprehend.  The  temper  of 
Julian  was  averfe  to  cruelty  ;  and  the  care  of  his  reputation,  which 
was  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  univerfe,  reftrained  the  philofophic 
monarch  from  violating  the  laws  of  juftice  and  toleration,  which  he 
himfelf  had  fo  recently  eftablilhed.  But  the  provincial  minifters  of 
his  authority  were  placed  in  a  lefs  confpicuous  ftation.  In  the  ex- 
crcife  of  arbitrary  power,  they  confulted  the  wifhes,  rather  than  the 
commands,  of  their  fovereign  ;  and  ventured  to  exercife  a  fecret  and 
vexatious  tyranny  againft  the  fectaries,  on  whom  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  confer  the  honours  of  martyrdom.  The  emperor,  who 
diffembled,  as  long  as  poffible,  his  knowledge  of  the  injuftice  that 
was  exerciled  in  his  name,  exprelfed  his  real  fenfe  of  the  conduct  of 
his  officers,  by  gentle  reproofs  and  fubftantial  rewards 9S. 
They  are  The  moll  effectual  inftrument  of  oppreffion,  with  which  they 

to  reftore  the  were  armed,  was  the  law  that  obliged  the  Chriftians  to  make  full 
Pagan  tem  ample  fatisfaction  for  the  temples  which  they  had  deftroyed 

under  the  preceding  reign.  The  zeal  of  the  triumphant  church  had 
not  always  expected  the  fanction  of  the  public  authority  ;  and  the 
bilhops,  who  were  fecure  of  impunity,  had  often  marched,  at  the 
head  of  their  congregations,  to  attack  and  demolifh  the  fortreffes  of 
the  prince  of  darknefs.  The  confecrated  lands,  which  had  encreafed 
the  patrimony  of  the  fovereign  or  of  the  clergy,  were  clearly  de- 

9+  vd?4)  huv  *«i  Jicas  xai  fjL-t         Libanius,  Some  drawback  may  however  be  allowed  for 

Orat.  Parent,  c.  88.  p.  314.     "  the  violence  of  their  zeal,  not  lefs  partial  than 

95  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iii.  p.  74.  91,  92.  the  zeal  of  Julian. 
Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  14.   Theodoret,  1.  iii.  c.  6. 

4  fined. 
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fined,  and  eafily  reftored.  But  on  thefe  lands,  and  on  the  ruins  of  c  nvAp- 
Pagan  fuperftition,  the  Chriftians  had  frequently  erected  their  own  ^ — , — u 
religious  edifices :  and  as  it  was  neceiTary  to  remove  the  church  be- 
fore the  temple  could  be  rebuilt,  the  juftice  and  piety  of  the  em- 
peror were  applauded  by  one  party,  while  the  other  deplored  and 
execrated  his  facrilegious  violence 9<s.  After  the  ground  was  cleared, 
the  reftitution  of  thofe  ftately  ftructures,  which  had  been  levelled 
with  the  duft  ;  and  of  the  precious  ornaments,  which  had  been  con- 
verted to  Chriftian  ufes  ;  fwelled  into  a  very  large  account  of  da- 
mages and  debt.  The  authors  of  the  injury  had  neither  the  ability 
nor  the  inclination  to  difcharge  this  accumulated  demand  :  and  the 
impartial  wifdom  of  a  legiflator  would  have  been  difplayed  in  ba- 
lancing the  adverfe  claims  and  complaints,  by  an  equitable  and  tem- 
perate arbitration.  But  the  whole  empire,  and  particularly  the  Eafl, 
was  thrown  into  confufion  by  the  ram  edicts  of  Julian ;  and  the 
Pagan  magiftrates,  inflamed  by  zeal  and  revenge,  abufed  the  rigorous 
privilege  of  the  Roman  law ;  which  fubftitutes,  in  the  place  of  his 
inadequate  property,  the  perfon  of  the  infolvent  debtor.  Under 
the  preceding  reign,  Mark,  bifhop  of  Arethufa 97,  had  laboured  in  the 
converfion  of  his  people  with  arms  more  effectual  than  thofe  of  pcr- 
fuafion  5\  The  magiftrates  required  the  full  value  of  a  temple  which 
had  been  deftoyed  by  his  intolerant  zeal :  but  as  they  were  fatisfied 

96  If  we  compare  the  gentle  language  of  thufa  were  ufurped  by  the  Arab  Sampfice- 
Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  60.  p.  286.)  with  ramus,  whofe  pofterity,  the  vaflals  of  Rome, 
the  paffionate  exclamations  of  Gregory  (Orat.  were  not  extinguifbed  in  the  reign  of  Vefpa* 
Hi.  p.  86,  87.),  we  may  find  it  difficult  to  fian.  See  d'Anville's  Maps  and  Geographic 
perfuade  ourfelvcs,  that  the  two  orators  are  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  134.  VVefleling.  Iti- 
really  defcribing  the  fame  events,  neraria,  p.   188.  and  Norif.   Epoch.  Syro- 

97  Reftan  or  Arethufa,  attheequaldiilar.ee  Macedon.  p.  80.  4.81,  482. 

of  fixteen  miles  between  Emefa  {HemsJ,  and  s"  Sozomen,  1.  v.  c.  10.  It  is  furprifmg, 
Epiphania  (Hamath),  was  founded,  or  at  that  Gregory  and  Theodoret  fhould  lupprcfs 
leaft  named,  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  Its  pe-  a  circumftance,  which,  in  their  eyes,  muft 
c-uliar  aira  dates  from  the  year  of  Rome  685  ;  have  enhanced  the  religious  merit  of  the  con- 
according  to  the  medals  of  the  city.  In  the  feflbr. 
decline  of  the  Seieucides,  Emefa  and  Are- 
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CHAP.   0f      poverty,  they  defired  only  to  bend  his  inflexible  fpirit  to  thp 
XXIII* 

— '  promife  of  the  flighteft  compenfation.  They  apprehended  the  aged 
prelate,  they  inhumanly  fcourged  him,  they  tore  his  beard  ;  and  his 
naked  body,  anointed  with  honey,  was  fufpended,  in  a  net,  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  expofed  to  the  ftings  of  infects  and  the  rays 
of  a  Syrian  fun  'J0.  From  this  lofty  ftation,  Mark  ftill  perfilted  to 
glory  in  his  crime,  and  to  inlult  the  impotent  rage  of  his  perfecutors. 
He  was  at  length  refcued  from  their  hands,  and  difmifTed  to  enjoy 
the  honour  of  his  divine  triumph.  The  Arians  celebrated  the  virtue 
of  their  pious  confeflbr ;  the  catholics  ambitioufly  claimed  his 
alliance  100  ;  and  the  Pagans,  who  might  be  fufceptible  of  fhame  or 
remorfe,  were  deterred  from  the  repetition  of  fuch  unavailing 
cruelty  ,0\  Julian  fpared  his  life  :  but  if  the  bifhop  of  Arethufa 
had  faved  the  infancy  of  Julian  1G1,  pofterity  will  condemn  the  in- 
gratitude, inftead  of  praifing  the  clemency,  of  the  emperor. 

At  the  diftance  of  five  miles  from  Antioch,  the  Macedonian  kings 
of  Syria  had  confecrated  to  Apollo  one  of  the  moft  elegant  places  of 
devotion  in  the  Pagan  world  ,03.    A  magnificent  temple  rofe  in  ho- 


The  temple 
and  facred 
grove  of 
Daphne. 


59  The  fufferings  and  conftancy  of  Mark, 
which  Gregory  has  fo  tragically  painted 
(Orat.  Hi.  p.  88 — 91.),  are  confirmed  by  the 
unexceptionable  and  reluctant  evidence  of 

LlbaniUS.  Maputo;  sxeiio;  xjtjMtftttos,  kxi  (Utrv 
7«f*Ewo;,  KfM  ru  nruyutot  avru  TtX>io(t£>s,  -nxtrx 
ntyKtn  a>of£ioi;  ivt  KTo&toc  tc»  t«i$  Ti^stir,  xxv  <pavi> 
vrn,  T£fif*a%>;TO;  tvQvc.     Epift.  73O.  p.  35O,  35  I . 

Edit.  Wolf.  Amftel.  1738. 

100  ntpifta^To?,  certatim  eum  fibi  (Chrifti- 
ani)  vindicant.  It  is  thus  that  La  Croze  and 
Wolfius  (ad  Ioc.)  have  explained  a  Greek 
word,  whofe  true  fignification  had  been  mif- 
taken  by  former  interpreters,  and  even  by 
le  Clerc  (Bibliotheque  Ancienne  et  Moderne, 
torn.  iii.  p.  371.).  Yet  Tillemont  is  llrange- 
ly  puzzled  to  underftand  (Mem.  Ecclef.  torn, 
vii.  p.  1309.)  inw  Gregory  and  Theodoret 
could  miftake  a  Semi-Arian  bifhop  for  a  faint. 


101  See  the  probable  advice  of  Sallufl 
(Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iii.  90,  91.).  Li- 
banius  intercedes  for  a  fimilar  offender,  left 
they  mould  find  many  Maris  ;  yet  he  allows, 
that  if  Orion  had  fecreted  the  confecrated 
wealth,  he  deferved  to  fufFer  the  punifhment 
of  Marfyas  ;  to  be  flayed  alive  (Epift.  730. 

P-  349-351-)- 

,0i  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  90.)  is  fatisfied, 
that  by  faving  the  apoltate,  Mark  had  de- 
ferved ftill  more  than  he  had  fuffered. 

101  The  grove  and  temple  of  Daphne  are 
defcribed  by  Strabo  (1.  xvi.  p.  1089,  1090. 
edit.  Amftel.  1707.),  Libanius  (Naenia,  p. 
185 — 1 88.  Antiochic.  Orat.  xi.  p.  380,  381.), 
and  Sozomen  (I.  v.  c.  19.).  WefTeling  (Iti- 
nerar.  p.  581.),  and  Cafaubon  (ad  Hift.  Au- 
guft.  p.  64.)  illuftrate  this  curious  fubjeft. 
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tiour  of  the  god  of  light ;  and  his  Coloflal  figure  104  almoft  filled  the  CHAP, 
capacious  fanctuary,  which  was  enriched  with  gold  and  gems,  and 
adorned  by  the  fkill  of  the  Grecian  artifts.  The  deity  was  re- 
prefented  in  a  bending  attitude,  with  a  golden  cup  in  his  hand, 
pouring  out  a  libation  on  the  earth  ;  as  if  he  fupplicated  the  ve- 
nerable mother  to  give  to  his  arms  the  cold  and  beauteous  Daphne  : 
for  the  fpot  was  ennobled  by  fiction  ;  and  the  fancy  of  the  Syrian 
poets  had  tranfported  the  amorous  tale  from  the  banks  of  the  Peneus 
to  thofe  of  the  Orontes.  The  ancient  rites  of  Greece  were  imitated 
by  the  royal  colony  of  Antioch.  A  fhream  of  prophecy,  which 
rivalled  the  truth  and  reputation  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  flowed  from 
the  Cajlal'ian  fountain  of  Daphne  ,cs.  In  the  adjacent  fields  a  ftadium 
was  built  by  a  fpecial  privilege  I06,  which  had  been  purchafed  from 
Elis  ;  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  at  the  expence  of  the  city  ; 
and  a  revenue  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds  fterling  was  annually 
applied  to  the  public  pleafures  107.  The  perpetual  refort  of  pilgrims 
and  fpectators  infenfibly  formed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple, 
the  ftately  and  populous  village  of  Daphne,  which  emulated  the 
fplendor,  without  acquiring  the  title,  of  a  provincial  city.  The 
temple  and  the  village  were  deeply  bofomed  in  a  thick  grove  of 

Simulacrum   in  eo  Olympiad  Jovis       106  It  was  purchafed,  A.  D.  44,  in  the 

imitamenti  a?quiparans  magnitudinem.    Am-  year  92  of  the  aeraof  Antioch  (Norif.  Epoch, 

mian.  xxii.  13.    The  Olympic  Jupiter  was  Syro-Maced.  p.  139  — 174.)  for  the  term  of 

fixty  feet  high,  and  his  bulk  wasconfequently  ninety  Olympiads.  But  the  Olympic  games  of 

equal  to  that  of  a  thoufand  men.    See  a  cu-  Antioch  were  not  regularly  celebrated  till  the 

rious  Memcire  of  the  Abbe  Gedoyn  (Acade-  reign  of  Commodus.    See  the  curious  details 

mie  des  Infcriptions,  torn.  ix.  p.  198.).  in  the  Chronicle  of  John  Malala  (torn.  i.  p. 

105  Hadrian  read  the  hiftory  of  his  future  290.  320.  372 — 381.),  a  writer  whofe  merit 

fortunes  on  a  leaf  dipped  in  the  Caftalian  and  authority  are  confined  within  the  limits 

ftream  ;  a  trick,  which,  according  to  the  phy-  of  his  native  city. 

r.cian  Vandale  (de  Oraculis,  p.  281,  282.),        107  Fifteen  talents  of  gold,  bequeathed  by 

might  be  eafily  performed  by  chymical  pre-  Sofibius,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus. 

parations.    The  emperor  Hopped  the  fource  The  theatrical  merits  of  the  Syrian  cities,  in 

of  fuch  dangerous  knowledge ;   which  was  the  age  of  Conltantine,  are  compared  id  the 

again  opened  by  the  devout  curiofity  of  Ju-  Expofitio  totius  Mundi,  p.  6.  (Hudfon,  Gec- 

lian.  graph.  Minor,  torn.  iii.)« 

6  laurels 
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CHAP,    laurels  and  cypreffes,  which  reached  as  far  as  a  circumference  of  ten 
XXIII* 

i  v  ./  miles,  and  formed  in  the  moft  fultry  fummers  a  cool  and  impenetrable 
lhade.  A  thoufand  ftreams  of  the  pureft  water,  iffuing  from  every 
hill,  preferved  the  verdure  of  the  earth,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
air ;  the  fenfes  were  gratified  with  harmonious  founds  and  aromatic 
odours ;  and  the  peaceful  grove  was  confecrated  to  health  and  joy, 
to  luxury  and  love.  The  vigorous  youth  purfued,  like  Apollo,  the 
object  of  his  defires  ;  and  the  blufhing  maid  was  warned,  by  the  fate 
of  Daphne,  to  fhun  the  folly  of  unfeafonable  coynefs.  The  foldier 
and  the  philofopher  wifely  avoided  the  temptation  of  this  fenfual 
paradife 108  ;  where  pleafure,  affuming  the  character  of  religion, 
imperceptibly  diffolved  the  firmnefs  of  manly  virtue.  But  the 
groves  of  Daphne  continued  for  many  ages  to  enjoy  the  venera- 
tion of  natives  and  ftrangers  ;  the  privileges  of  the  holy  ground 
were  enlarged  by  the  munificence  of  fucceeding  emperors  ;  and 
every  generation  added  new  ornaments  to  the  fplendor  of  the 
temple  ,09. 

Negka  and       "When  Julian,  on  the  day  of  the  annual  feftival,  haftened  to  adore 

profanation  nrxNi  •  •  •/-  n 

©f  Daphne,  the  Apollo  of  Daphne,  his  devotion  was  raifed  to  the  higheit  pitch 
of  eagernefs  and  impatience.  His  lively  imagination  anticipated  the 
grateful  pomp  of  victims,  of  libations,  and  of  incenfe ;  a  long  pro- 
ceffion  of  youths  and  virgins,  clothed  in  white  robes,  the  fymbol 
of  their  innocence  ;  and  the  tumultuous  concourfe  of  an  innumerable 
people.  But  the  zeal  of  Antioch  was  diverted,  fmce  the  reign  of 
Chriftianity,  into  a  different  channel.  Inftead  of  hecatombs  of  flit 
oxen  facrificed  by  the  tribes  of  a  wealthy  city,  to  their  tutelar  deity, 

108  Avidio  Cafllo  Syriacos  legiones  dedi  I0s  Aliquantum  agrorum  Daphnenfibus 

luxuriadiffluentesetZ)fl^«/f»monbus.  Thefe  d^dit   (Pomfcy),    quo  lucus   ibi  fpatiofior 

are  the  words  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoni-  fieret .  deleftatus  amcenitate  loci  et  aquarum 

m.s  in  an  original  letter  preferved  by  his  bio-  abundantia.    EutropilIS>  vi.         Sextus  Ru- 

grapher  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  41.    Caffius  dif-  ..... 

miflcd  or  punilhed  every  foldier  who  was  feen  ta$1  de  Provincus'  c-  l6- 
at  Daphne. 
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the  emperor  complains  that  he  found  only  a  fingle  goofe,  provided   c  H  A  p* 

A.  A.111  • 

at  the  expence  of  a  prieft,   the  pale  and  folitary  inhabitant  of  v. — « — -» 

this  decayed  temple "°.    The  altar  was  deferted,  the  oracle  had 

been  reduced  to  filence,  and  the  holy  ground  was  profaned  by  the 

introduction  of  Chriftian  and  funereal  rites.    After  Babylas  1,1  (a 

bifhop  of  Antioch,  who  died  in  prifon  in  the  perfecution  of  Decius) 

had  refted  near  a  century  in  his  grave,  his  body,  by  the  order  of  the 

Caefar  Gallus,  was  tranfported  into  the  midft  of  the  grove  of  Daphne. 

A  magnificent  church  was  erected  over  his  remains  ;  a  portion  of 

the  facred  lands  was  ufurped  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  and 

for  the  burial  of  the  Chriftians  of  Antioch,  who  were  ambitious  of 

lying  at  the  feet  of  their  bifhop  ;  and  the  priefts  of  Apollo  retired, 

with  their  affrighted  and  indignant  votaries.     As  foon  as  another 

revolution  feemed  to  reftore  the  fortune  of  Paganifm,  the  church  of 

St.  Babylas  was  demolifhed,  and  new  buildings  were  added  to  the 

mouldering  edifice  which  had  been  raifed  by  the  piety  of  Syrian 

kings.    But  the  flrft  and  raoft  ferious  care  of  Julian  was  to  deliver 

his  oppreffed  deity  from  the  odious  prefence  of  the  dead  and  living 

Chriftians,  who  had  fo  effectually  fuppreffed  the  voice  of  fraud  or 

enthufiafm        The  fcene  of  infection  was  purified,  according  to  the  Removal  of 

the  dead  bo- 

forms  of  ancient  rituals  ;  the  bodies  were  decently  removed  ;  and  dies,  and  con- 
the  minifters  of  the  church  were  permitted  to  convey  the  remains  of  fhe  templet 
St.  Babylas  to  their  former  habitation  within  the  wails  of  Antioch. 

110  Julian  (Mifopogon,  p.  361,  362.)  dif-  part  ii.  p.  287 — 302.  459—465.)  becomes 
covers  his  own  character  with  that  naivete,  almoft  a  fceptic. 

that  unconfeious  fimplicity,  which  always  con-       1,1  Ecclefiaftical  critics,  particularly  thofe 

ftitutes  genuine  humour.^  who  love  relics,  exult  in  theconfeflion  of  Ju- 

111  Babylas  is  named  by  Eufebius  in  the  Han  (Mifopogon,  p.  361 .)  and  Libanius  (Nae- 
fucceflion  of  the  biftiops  of  Antioch  (Hift.  nia,  p.  1 85 . ) »  c^at  Apollo  was  diftuibed  by 
Ecclef.  1.  vi.  c.  29.  39.)-  His  triumph  over  the  vicinity  of  one  dead  man.  Yet  Ammi- 
two  emperors  (the  firft  fabulous,  the  fecond  anus  (xxii.  1 2.)  clears  and  purifies  the  whole 
hiftorical)  is  diftufely  celebrated  by  Chry-  ground,  according  to  the  rites  which  the 
foftom  (torn.  ii.  p.  536—579.  edit.  Mont-  Athenians  formerly  pradlifed  in  the  ifle  of 
faucoa.).  Tillemont  (Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  iii.  Deios. 
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CHAP.    The  modeft  behaviour  which  might  have  affuaged  the  jealoufy  of  an 
v. — „ — — ;  hoftile  government,  was  neglected  on  this  occafion  by  the  zeal  of  the 
Chriftians.    The  lofty  car,  that  tranfpofted  the  relics  of  Babylas, 
was  followed,  and  accompanied,  and  received,  by  an  innumerable 
multitude  ;  who  chanted,  with  thundering  acclamations,  the  Pfalms 
of  David  the  moft  expreffive  of  their  contempt  for  idols  and  ido- 
laters.   The  return  of  the  faint  was  a  triumph;  and  the  triumph 
was  an  infult  on  the  religion  of  the  emperor,  who  exerted  his  pride 
to  diflemble  his  refentmcnt.    During  the  night  which  terminated 
this  indifcreet  procemon,  the  temple  of  Daphne  was  in  flames ;  the 
ftatue  of  Apollo  was  confirmed  ;  and  the  walls  of  the  edifice  were  left 
a  naked  and  awful  monument  of  ruin.    The  Chriftians  of  Antioch 
afierted,  with  religious  confidence,  that  the  powerful  interceflion  of 
St.  Babylas  had  pointed  the  lightnings  of  heaven  againft  the  devoted 
roof :  but  as  Julian  was  reduced  to  the  alternative,  of  believing  either 
a  crime  or  a  miracle,  he  chofe,  without  hefitation,  without  evidence, 
but  with  fome  colour  of  probability,  to  impute  the  fire  of  Daphne 
to  the  revenge  of  the  Galilseans  "\     Their  offence,  had  it  been 
fufficiently  proved,  might  have  j'uftified  the  retaliation,  which  was 
Julian  (huts    immediately  executed  by  the  order  of  Julian,  of  fhutting  the 
c^Antioch?1  doors,  and  confiscating  the  wealth,  of  the  cathedral  of  Antioch.  To 
difcover  the  criminals  who  were  guilty  of  the  tumult,  of  the  fire,  or 
of  fecreting  the  riches  of  the  church,  feveral  ecclefiaftics  were  tor- 
tured 1,4 ;  and  a  prefbyter,  of  the  name  of  Theodoret,  was  beheaded 
by  the  fentence  of  the  Count  of  the  Eaft.    But  this  hafty  act  was 

1,3  Julian  (in  Mifopogon,  p.  361.)  rather  Julian  blames  the  lenity  of  the  magiftrates 

infinuates,  than  affirms,  their  guilt.  Ammia-  of  Antioch),  et  majorem  ecclefiam  Antiochiae 

rus  (xxii.  13.)  treats  the  imputation  as  Ie<vif-  claudi.  This  interdiction  was  performed  with 

J:mus  rumor,  and  relates  the  ftory  with  ex-  fome  circumftances  of  indignity  and  profana- 

traordinarv  candour.  tion  :  and  the  feafonable  death  of  the  princi- 

"4  Quo  tarn  atroci  cafurepente  confump-  pal  aftor, Julian's  uncle,  is  related  with  much 

to,  ad  id  ufque  imperatoris  ira  provexit,  ut  fuperftitious  complacency  by  the  Abbe  de  la 

quseftiones  agitare  juberet  folito  acriores  (yet  Bleterie.    Vie  de  Julien,  p.  362—369. 

blamed 
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Warned  by  the  emperor  ;  who  lamented,  with  real  or  affected  con- 
cern, that  the  imprudent  zeal  of  his  minifters  would  tarnifh  his  reign 
with  the  difgrace  of  perfecution  "*. 

The  zeal  of  the  minifters  of  Julian  Was  inftantly  checked  by  the 
frown  of  their  fovereign  ;  but  when  the  father  of  his  country  declares 
himfelf  the  leader  of  a  faction,  the  licence  of  popular  fury  cannot 
eafily  be  reftrained,  nor  confiftently  punifhed.    Julian,  in  a  public 
compofition,  applauds  the  devotion  and  loyalty  of  the  holy  cities,  of 
Syria,  whcfe  pious  inhabitants  had  deftroyed,  at  the  firft  fignal,  the 
fepulchres  of  the  Galileans  ;  and  faintly  complains,  that  they  had 
revenged  the  injuries  of  the  gods  with  lefs  moderation  than  he  mould 
have  recommended  ,l6.    This  imperfect  and  reluctant  confeffion  may 
appear  to  confirm  the  ecclefiaftical  narratives  ;  that  in  the  cities  of 
Gaza,  Afcalon,  Cselarea,  Heliopolis,  &c.  the  Pagans  abufed,  without 
prudence  or  remorfe,  the  moment  of  their  profperity.    That  the  un- 
happy objects  of  their  cruelty  were  releafed  from  torture  only  by 
death  ;  that  as  their  mangled  bodies  were  dragged  through  the  ftreets, 
they  were  pierced  (fuch  was  the  univerfal  rage)  by  the  fpits  of  cooks, 
and  the  diftaffs  of  enraged  women  ;  and  that  the  entrails  of  Chriftian 
priefts  and  virgins,  after  they  had  been  tailed  by  thofe  bloody  fa- 
natics, were  mixed  with  barley,  and  contemptuoufly  thrown  to  the 
unclean  animals  of  the  city  "7.    Such  fcenes  of  religious  madnefs 
exhibit  the  molt  contemptible  and  odious  picture  of  human  nature  ; 
but  the  maffacre  of  Alexandria  attracts  ftill  more  attention,  from  the 

"5  Befides  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftorlans,  who  fidered  as  an  original,  though  not  impartial, 

are  more  or  lefs  to  be  fufpected,  we  may  al-  witnefs.    He  was  a  native  of  Gaza,  and  had 

lege  the  paflion  of  St.  Theodore,  in  the  Afta  converfed  with  the  confcfTor  Zeno,  who,  as 

Sincera  of  Ruinart,  p.  591.    The  complaint  bifhop  of  Maiuma,  lived  to  the  age  of  an 

of  Julian  gives  it  an  original  and  authentic  hundred    (1.  vii.    c.  28.)-  Philoftorgiu* 

air.  (1.  vii.  c.  4..  with  Godefroy's  Diftertation?, 

116  Julian.  Mifopogon,  p.  361.  p.  284.)  adds  fome  tragic  circumuances,  of 

1,7    See  Gregory  Nazianzen    (Orat    iii.  Chriftians,  who  were  literally  facrificed  at  the 

p.  S7.).    Sozomen  (1.  v.  c.  9.)  may  be  con-  altars  of  the  gods,  $tc. 

Vol.  II.  3  F  certainty 
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George  of 
Cappadocia 


CHAP,   certainty  of  the  fadt,  the  rank  of  the  vi&ims,  and  the  fplendour  of 

XXIII.  7 
<  .  '  the  capital  of  Egypt. 

George  "8,  from  his  parents  or  his  education,  furnamed  the 
Cappadocian,  was  born  at  Epiphania  in  Cilicia,  in  a  fuller's  mop. 
from  this  obfcure  and  fervile  origin  he  railed  himfelf  by  the  talents  of 
a  parafite  :  and  the  patrons,  whom  he  affiduouily  flattered,  procured 
for  their  worthlefs  dependent  a  lucrative  commiffion,  or  contrac~t,  to 
fupply  the  army  with  bacon.  His  employment  was  mean  :  he  ren- 
dered it  infamous.  He  accumulated  wealth  by  the  bafeft  'arts  of 
fraud  and  corruption  ;  but  his  malverfations  were  fo  notorious,  that 
George  was  compelled  to  efcape  from  the  purfuits  of  juftice.  After 
this  difgrace,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  fared  his  fortune  at  the 
expence  of  his  honour,  he  embraced,  with  real  or  affecled  zeal,  the 
profemon  of  Arianifm.  From  the  love,  or  the  orientation,  of  learn- 
ing, he  collected  a  valuable  library  of  hiflory,  rhetoric,  philofophy, 
and  theology"9;  and  the  choice  of  the  prevailing  faction  promoted 
George  of  Cappadocia  to  the  throne  of  Athanafius.  The  entrance 
of  the  new  archbifliop  was  that  of  a  Barbarian  conqueror ;  and  each 
moment  of  his  reign  was  polluted  by  cruelty  and  avarice.  The 
Catholics  of  Alexandria  and  Egypt  were  abandoned  to  a  tyrant,  qua- 
lified, by  nature  and  education,  to  exercife  the  office  of  perfecu- 
oppre/Tes  tion  ;  but  he  oppreffed  with  an  impartial  hand  the  various  inha- 
and^Egypt1.    bitants  of  his  extenfive  diocefe.    The  primate  of  Egypt  afTumed  the 


1.8  The  life  and  death  of  George  of  Cap- 
padocia are  defrribed  by  Ammianus  (xxii. 
1 1.),  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  xxi.  p.  382. 
38c  389,  390.),  ar.d  Epiphanius  (Hxref. 
Ixxvi.).  The  invectives  of  the  two  faints 
might  not  deferve  much  credit,  unlefs  they 
were  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  the  cool 
and  impartial  infidel. 

1.9  After  the  malTacre  of  George,  the  em- 
peror Julian  repeated./  lent  orders  to  pre- 
ferve  the  library  for  his  own  life,  and  to  tor- 


ture the  flaves  who  might  be  fufpe&ed  of 
fecreting  any  books.  He  praifes  the  merit  of 
the  collection,  from  whence  he  had  borrowed 
and  tranferibed  feveral  manufcripts  while  he 
purfued  his  ftudies  in  Cappadocia.  He  could 
\vi!h  indeed  that  the  works  of  the  Gaiilxans 
might  periih  ;  but  he  requires  an  exacl  ac- 
count even  of  thofe  theological  volumes,  left 
other  treatifes  more  valuable  Ihould  be  con- 
founded in  their  lofs.  Julian.  Epi!t.  ix. 
xxx  vi. 

pomp 
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pomp  and  infolence  of  his  lofty  ftation  ;  but  he  ftill  betrayed  the  CHAP. 

.  XXIII. 
vices  of  his  bafe  and  fervile  extraction.    The  merchants  of  Alexandria  u  — 

were  impoverifhed  by  the  unjuft,  and  almoft  univerfal,  monopoly, 
which  he  acquired,  of  nitre,  fait,  paper,  funerals,  &c.  :  and  the  fpi- 
ritual  father  of  a  great  people  condefcended  to  practifc  the  vile  and 
pernicious  arts  of  an  informer.    The  Alexandrians  could  never  for- 
get, nor  forgive,  the  tax,  which  he  fuggefted,  on  all  the  houfes  of  the 
city ;  under  an  obfolete  claim,  that  the  royal  founder  had  conveyed 
to  his  fuccelfors,  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Casfars,  the  perpetual  pro- 
perty of  the  foil.    The  Pagans,  who  had  been  flattered  with  the 
hopes  of  freedom  and  toleration,  excited  his  devout  avarice  ;  and  the 
rich  temples  of  Alexandria  were  either  pillaged  or  infulted  by  the 
haughty  prelate,  who  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  threatening  tone, 
"  How  long  will  thefe  fepulchres  be  permitted  to  ftand  ?"  Under 
the  reign  of  Confta'htius,  he  was  expelled  by  the  fury,  or  rather  by 
the  juftice,  of  the  people  ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  violent  rlruggle, 
that  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  ftate  could  reftore  his  au- 
thority, and  gratify  his  revenge.    The  mefTenger  who  proclaimed 
at  Alexandria  the  acceffion  of  Julian,  announced  the  downfal  of  the 
archbifhop.    George,  with  two  of  his  obfequious  minifters,  count  A.  D.  361, 
Diodorus,  and  Dracontius,  mafter  of  the  mint,  were  ignominioufly  30°'em  ef 
dragged  in  chains  to  the  public  prifon.    At  the  end  of  twenty-four  He  is  maf- 
days,  the  prifon  was  forced  open  by  the  rage  of  a  fuperfKtious  mul-  %9ple,  '  ^ 
titude,  impatient  of  the  tedious  forms  of  judicial  proceedings.    The  December 
enemies  of  gods  and  men  expired  under  their  cruel  infults  ;  the  24' 
lifelefs  bodies  of  the  archbifhop  and  his  affociates  were  carried  in 
triumph  through  the  ftreets  on  the  back  of  a  camel ;  and  the  inacti- 
vity of  the  Athanafian  party  110  was  efteemed  a  fhining  example  of 
evangelical  patience.    The  remains  of  thefe  guilty  wretches  were 

110  Philoftorgius,  with  cautious  malice,    rpuTr,yr.a-at  -m;  Ttetfyuu  I.  vii.  c.  2.  Gode- 
infinuates  their  guilt,  xai  ia  A0a>«aja  ytopr.r    froy,  p.  267. 

3  F  2  thrown 
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CHAP,    thrown  into  the  fea  ;  and  the  popular  leaders  of  the  tumult  declared' 
XXIII.  #  ... 

v— — '   their  refolution  to  difappoint  the  devotion  of  the  Chriftians,  and  to 

intercept  the  future  honours  of  thele  martyrs,  who  had  been  pu- 

nifhed,  like  their  predecefTors,  by  the  enemies  of  their  religion  F*\ 

The  fears  of  the  Pagans  were  juft,  and  their  precautions  ineffectual. 

The  meritorious  death  of  the  archbifhop  obliterated  the  memory  of 

his  life.    The  rival  of  Athanafius  was  dear  and  facred  to  the  Arians,. 

and  the  feeming  converfion  of  thofe  fectaries  introduced  his  worfhip 

into  the  bofom  of  the  Catholic  church  '**.    The  odious  ftranger,  dif- 

guifing  every  circumftance  of  time  and  place,  affumed  the  mafk  of 

and  worfhip-  a  martyr,  a  faint,  and  a  Chriftian  hero  113 ;  and  the  infamous  George 

and  martyr.1'  of  Cappadocia  has  been  transformed  "4  into  the  renowned  St.  George 

of  England,  the  patron  of  arms,  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  garter'15. 

About  the  fame  time  that  Julian  was  informed  of  the  tumult  of 

Alexandria,  he  received  intelligence  from  EdefTa,  that  the  proud  and 

wealthy  faction  of  the  Arians  had  infulted  the  weaknefs  of  the  Va- 

lentinians  ;  and  committed  fuch  diforders,  as  ought  not  to  be  fuffered 

with  impunity  in  a  well-regulated  ftate.    Without  expecting  the 

121  Cineres  projecit  in  mare,  id  metuens  ut  rejects  his  A£ls  as  the  compofition  of  heretics-, 

clamabat,  ne,  colleftis  fupremis,  sedes  illis  Some,  perhaps  not  the  oldeft,  of  the  fpu- 

exftruerent;  utreliquis,  qui  deviare  a  religione  rious  Acts,  are  frill  extant ;   and,  through  a 

compulfi.pertulere  cruciabiles  pcenas,  adufque  cloud  of  fiction,  we  may  yet  diftinguifh  the 

gloricfam  mortem  intemerata  fide  progrefli,  combat  which  St.  George  of  Cappadocia 

et  nunc  Martyres  appellantur.    Ammian.  fuftained,  in  the  prefence  of  Queen  Akxan- 

xxii.  ii.    Epiphanius  proves  to  the  Arians,  dra,  againll  the  magician  Athanafius. 
that  George  was  not  a  martyr.  1I+  This  transformation  is  not  given  as 

Some  Donatilts  (Optatus  Mikv.  p.  60.  abfolutely  certain,  but  as  extremely  probable. 

303.  edit.  Dupin  ;   and  Tillemont,  Mem.  See  the  Longueruana,  torn.  i.  p.  194. 
Ecclef.  torn.  vi.  p.  713.  in  4to)  and  Prifcil-       115  A  curious  hiflory  of  the  worfhip  of 

lianifts  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclef.  tcm.  viii.  St.  George,  from  the  fixth  century  (when  he 

p.  517.  in  4to)  have  in  like  manner  ufurped  was  already  revered  in  Paleftine,  in  Arme- 

the  honours  of  Catholic  faints  and  martyrs.  nia,  at  Rome,  and  at  Treves  in  Gaul),  might 

113  The  faints  of  Cappadocia,  Bafil  and  the  be  extracted  from  Dr.  Heylin  (Hiflory  of" 

Gregories,  were  ignorant  of  their  holy  com-  St.  George,   2d  edition,  London  1633,  in 

panion.    Pope  Gelafiu.'i  (A.  D.  494.).  the  firft  4*0,  pp.  429.),  and  the  Bollandifts  ( A&.  SS. 

Catholic  who    acknowledges   St.    George,  Menf.  April,  torn.  iii.  p.  100—163.)..  His 

places  him  among  the  martyrs,   "qui  Deo  fame  and  popularity  in  Europe,  and  efpecially 

magis  quam  hominibus  noti  funt."    He  in  England,  proceeded  from  the  Crufades. 
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flow  forms  of  juftice,  the  exafperated  prince  directed  his  man-  C^*AP' 

date  to  the  magiftrates  of  Edeffa  ,17,  by  which  he  confiicated  the  '  ■  ' 

whole  property  of  the  church  :  the  money  was  diftributed  among 
the  foldiers ;  the  lands  were  added  to  the  domain  ;  and  this  act  of 
oppreffion  was  aggravated  by  the  moft  ungenerous  irony.  "  I  fhew 
"  myfelf,"  fays  Julian,  "  the  true  friend  of  the  Galileans.  Their 
"  admirable  law  has  promiied  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  poor ; 
"  and  they  will  advance  with  more  diligence  in  the  paths  of  virtue 
"  and  falvation,  when  they  are  relieved  by  my  afliftance  from  the 
"  load  of  temporal  poffeffions.  Take  care,"  purfued  the  monarch, 
in  a  more  ferious  tone,  "  take  care  how  you  provoke  my  patience 
"  and  humanity.  If  thefe  diforders  continue,  I  will  revenge  on  the 
"  magiftrates  the  crimes  of  the  people ;  and  you  will  have  reafon  to 
"  dread,  not  only  confifcation  and  exile,  but  fire  and  the  fword." 
The  tumults  of  Alexandria  were  doubtlefs  of  a  more  bloody  and  dan- 
gerous nature :  but  a  Chriftian  bifhop  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  the 
Pagans  ;  and  the  public  epiftle  of  Julian  affords  a  very  lively  proof 
of  the  partial  fpirit  of  his  adminiftration.  His  reproaches  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Alexandria  are  mingled  with  expreffions  of  efteem  and  ten- 
dernefs  ;  and  he  laments,  that,  on  this  occafion,  they  mould  have 
departed  from  the  gentle  and  generous  manners  which  attefted  their 
Grecian  extraction.  He  gravely  cenfures  the  offence  which  they 
had  committed  againft  the  laws  of  juftice  and  humanity  ;  but  he  re- 
capitulates, with  vifible  complacency,  the  intolerable  provocations 
which  they  had  fo  long  endured  from  the  impious  tyranny  of  George 
of  Cappadocia.  Julian  admits  the  principle,  that  a  wife  and  vi- 
gorous government  Ihould  chaftiie  the  infolence  of  the  people  :  yet, 
in  confideration  of  their  founder  Alexander,  and  of  Serapis  then- 
tutelar  deity,  he  grants  a  free  and  gracious  pardon  to  the  guilty  city, 
for  which  he  again  feels  the  affection  of  a  brother  ,18. 

117  Julian.  Epift.  xliii.  friends  to  afluage  his  anger.    Ammian.  xxii. 

118  Julian.  Epift.  x.     He  allowed  his  u. 

After 
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Cxxni?'  After  the  tumult  of  Alexandria  had  fubfided,  Athanafius,  amidft 
'  »  '  the  public  acclamations,  feated  himfelf  on  the  throne  from  whence 

Reftoration  ,  ... 

of  Athana-  his  unworthy  competitor  had  been  precipitated :  and  as  the  zeal  of 
a!d.  362,  tne  archbifhop  was  tempered  with  difcretion,  the  exercife  of  his  au- 
e  nary  21.  thority  tended  not  to  inflame,  but  to  reconcile,  the  minds  of  the 
people.  His  paftoral  labours  were  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  Egypt.  The  ftate  of  the  Chriftian  world  was  prefent  to  his  active 
and  capacious  mind  ;  and  the  age,  the  merit,  the  reputation  of  Atha- 
nafius, enabled  him  to  affume,  in  a  moment  of  danger,  the  office  of 
Eeclefiaftical  Dictator  119 .  Three  years  were  not  yet  elapfed  fince  the 
majority  of  the  bifhops  of  the  Weft  had  ignorantly,  or  reluctantly, 
fubicribecl,  the  Confeflion  of  Rimini.  They  repented,  they  believed, 
but  they  dreaded  the  unfeafonable  rigour  of  their  orthodox  brethren; 
and  if  their  pride  was  ftronger  than  their  faith,  they  might  throw 
themfelves  into  the  arms  of  the  Arians,  to  efcape  the  indignity  of  a 
public  penance,  which  mull  degrade  them  to  the  condition  of  ob- 
fcure  laymen.  At  the  lame  time,  the  domeftic  differences  concerning 
the  union  and  diftindtioii  of  the  divine  perfons,  were  agitated  with 
fome  heat  among  the  Catholic  doctors ;  and  the  progrefs  of  this  me- 
taphyseal controverfy  feemed  to  threaten  a  public  and  lafting  divifion 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  By  the  wifdom  of  a  felect  fynod, 
to  which  the  name  and  prefence  of  Athanafius  gave  the  authority  of 
a  general  council,  the  biihops,  who  had  unwarily  deviated  into  error, 
were  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  on  the  eafy  con- 
dition of  fubferibing  the  Nicene  Creed  ;  without  any  formal  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  pad  fault,  or  any  minute  definition  of  their  fcho- 
lallic  opinions.  The  advice  of  the  primate  of  Egypt  had  already 
prepared  the  clergy  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  of  Italy  and  Greece,  for  the 

'-9  See  Athanaf.  ad  Rufin.  torn.  ii.  p.  40,    the  primate,  as  much  more  meritorious  than 
4!.;  and  Greg,  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iii.  p.  395,    his  prayers,  his  fails,  his perfecutions,  &c. 
390,  who  juftly  ftates  the  temperate  zeal  of 

reception 
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reception  of  this  falutary  meafure ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  oppo-  C}J^IP' 

fition  of  fome  ardent  fpirits  ,3°,  the  fear  of  the  common  enemy  pro-  1  -t — 

moted  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Chriftians  ,3\ 

The  fkiill  and  diligence  of  the  primate  of  Egypt  had  improved  the  He  is  perfe- 

-  ,  cutcd  and  ex- 

feafon  of  tranquillity,  before  it  was  interrupted  by  the  hoftile  edicts  peliedbyju- 
of  the  emperor  ,3\    Julian,  who  defpifed  the  Chriftians,  honoured  Aanf).  362, 
Athanafius  with  his  fmcere  and  peculiar  hatred.    For  his  fake  alone,  °fto  er  23' 
he  introduced  an  arbitrary  diftinction,  repugnant,  at  leaft  to  the 
fpirit,  of  his  former  declarations.    He  maintained,  that  the  Galilaeans, 
whom  he  had  recalled  from  exile,  wTere  not  reftored,  by  that  general 
indulgence,  to  the  pofleffion  of  their  refpeclive  churches  :   and  he 
expreifed  his  aftonifhment,  that  a  criminal,  who  had  been  repeatedly 
condemned  by  the  judgment  of  the  emperors,  mould  dare  to  infult 
the  majefty  of  the  laws,  and  infolently  ufurp  the  archiepifcopal  throne 
of  Alexandria,  without  expecting  the  orders  of  his  fovereign.  As 
a  puniihment  for  the  imaginary  offence,  he  again  banifhed  Athana- 
fius from  the  city ;   and  he  was  pleafed  to  fuppofe,  that  this  act  of 
juftice  would  be  highly  agreeable  to  his  pious  fubjedts.    The  preffing 
folicitations  of  the  people  foon  convinced  him,  that  the  majority  of 
the  Alexandrians  were  Chriftians  ;  and  that  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Chriftians  were  firmly  attached  to  the  caufe  of  their  oppreffed  pri- 
mate.   But  the  knowledge  of  their  fentiments,  inftead  of  perfuading 


130  I  have  not  leifure  to  follow  the  blind 
obftinacy  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari.  See  his 
adventures  in  Tiilemont  (Mem.  Ecclef. 
tom.  vii.  p.  goo — 926.)  ;  and  obferve  how 
the  colour  of  the  narrative  infe.nfibly  changes, 
as  the  confeflbr  becomes  a  fchifmatic. 

131  Affenfus  eft  huic  fententia;  Occidens, 
et,  per  tarn  necefl'arium  concilium,  Satanae' 
faucibus  mundus  ereptus.  The  lively  and 
artful  Dialogue  of  Jerom  againft  the  Luci- 
ferians  (tom.  ii.  p.  135  — 155-)  exhibits  an 


original  picture  of  the  ecclefiaftical  policy  of 
the  times. 

131  Tiilemont,  who  fuppofes  that  George 
was  mafTacred  in  Auguft,  crowds  the  actions 
of  Athanafius  into  a  narrow  fpace  (Mem. 
Ecclef.  tom.  viii.  p.  360.).  An  original 
fragment,  pubiifhed  by  the  marquis  Maffei 
from  the  old  Chapter-library  of  Verona 
(Offervazioni  Letterarie,  tom.  iii.  p.  60  — 
92.)  affords  many  important  dates,  which  are 
authenticated  by  the  computation  of  Egyptian 
months. 

him 
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CHAP.  him  to  recall  his  decree,  provoked  him  to  extend  to  all  Egypt  the 

XX  ILL  i  t  ^ 

\  „^  f  term  of  the  exile  of  Athanalms.     The  zeal  of  the  multitude  rendered 

Julian  ftill  more  inexorable  :  he  was  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  leav- 
ing at  the  head  of  a  tumultuous  city,  a  daring  and  popular  leader  ; 
and  the  language  of  his  refentment  difcovers  the  opinion  which  he 
entertained  of  the  courage  and  abilities  of  Athanafius.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  fentence  was  ftill  delayed,  by  the  caution  or  negligence  of 
Ecdicius,  praefecT:  of  Egypt,  who  was  at  length  awakened  from  his 
lethargy  by  a  fevere  reprimand.  "  Though  you  neglect,"  fays  Julian, 
"  to  write  to  me  on  any  other  fubjecl:,  at  leaft  it  is  your  duty  to  in- 
"  form  me  of  your  condu<fb  towards  Athanafius,  the  enemy  of  the 
"  gods.  Mv  intentions  have  been  long  fmce  communicated  to  you. 
H  I  fwear  by  the  great  Serapis,  that  unlefs,  on  the  calends  of  Decem- 
"  ber,  Athanafius  has  departed  from  Alexandria,  nay  from  Egypt, 
"  the  officers  of  your  government  fhall  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
"  pounds  of  gold.  You  know  my  temper :  I  am  flow  to  condemn, 
"  but  I  am  ftill  flower  to  forgive."  This  epiftle  was  enforced  by  a 
fhort  poftfcript,  written  with  the  emperor's  own  hand.  "  The  con- 
"  tempt  that  is  fhewn  for  all  the  gods  fills  me  with  grief  and  indig- 
*'  nation.  There  is  nothing  that  I  mould  fee,  nothing  that  I  mould 
"  hear,  with  more  pleafure,  than  the  expulfion  of  Athanafius  from 
"  all  Egypt.  The  abominable  wretch  !  Under  my  reign,  the  bap- 
"  tifm  of  feveral  Grecian  ladies  of  the  higher!  rank  has  been  the  ef- 
"  feci:  of  his  perfecutions  ,33."  The  death  of  Athanafius  was  not 
exprefsly  commanded  ;  but  the  prrefect  of  Egypt  underftood,  that  it 
was  fafer  for  him  to  exceed,  than  to  neglect,  the  orders  of  an  irritated 
mafter.  The  archbifhop  prudently  retired  to  the  monafteries  of  the 
Defert :  eluded,  with  his  ufual  dexterity,  the  fnares  of  the  enemy ; 
and  lived  to  triumph  over  the  afhes  of  a  prince,  who,  in  words  of 

,33  To  pjofor,  c?  £T:Xfiwr£v  EXXruJa?,  wr*         word,  the  ambiguity  of  a  tyrant  who  wiflied 
yv><zi*ct(  r*»  tm^iut  Caimc-ai  kaxtl&n.   I  have    to  find,  or  to  create,  guilt, 
preferved  the  ambiguous  fenfe  of  the  laft 
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uans. 


formidable  import,  had  declared  his  wilh  that  the  whole  venom  of  C  H  A  P. 

.                           .  XXIII. 
the  Galilean  fchool  were  contained  in  the  fingle  perfon  of  Atha-  <  ,  » 

nafius 

I  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to  reprefent  the  artful  fyftem  by  Zeal  and  im- 
which  Julian  propofed  to  obtain  the  effects,  without  incurring  the  theChrit° 
guilt,  or  reproach,  of  perfecution.  But  if  the  deadly  fpirit  of  fa- 
naticifm  perverted  the  heart  and  underftanding  of  a  virtuous  prince, 
it  muft,  at  the  fame  time,  be  confeffed,  that  the  real  fufferings  of  the 
Chriftians  were  inflamed  and  magnified  by  human  paflions  and  reli- 
gious enthufiafm.  The  meeknefs  and  relignation  which  had  diftin- 
guifhed  the  primitive  difciples  of  the  gofpel,  was  the  object  of  the 
applaufe,  rather  than  of  the  imitation,  of  their  fucceflbrs.  The 
Chriftians,  who  had  now  poffeffed  above  forty  years  the  civil  and 
ecclefiaftical  government  of  the  empire,  had  contracted  the  infolent 
vices  of  profperity 13s,  and  the  habit  of  believing,  that  the  faints  alone 
were  entitled  to  reign  over  the  earth.  As  foon  as  the  enmity  of 
Julian  deprived  the  clergy  of  the  privileges  which  had  been  con- 
ferred by  the  favour  of  Conftantine,  they  complained  of  the  moft 
cruel  opprelTion  ;  and  the  free  toleration  of  idolaters  and  heretics  was 
a  fubject  of  grief  and  fcandal  to  the  orthodox  party  136 .  The  acts  of 
violence,  which  were  no  longer  countenanced  by  the  magiftrates, 
were  ftill  committed  by  the  zeal  of  the  people.  At  Peffinus,  the  altar 
of  Cybele  was  overturned  almoft  in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor ; 
and  in  the  city  of  Casfarea  in  Cappadocia,  the  temple  of  Fortune,  the 
fole  place  of  worfhip  which  had  been  left  to  the  Pagans,  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  rage  of  a  popular  tumult.   On  thefe  occafions,  a  prince, 

134  The  three  Epiftles  of  Julian,  which  Ecclef.  torn.  viii.  p.  361  —  36S,  whohasufed 
explain  his  intentions  and  conduct  with  re-  fome  materials  prepared  by  the  Bollandifts. 
gard  to  Athanafius,  fhould  be  difpofed  in  the       ,3S    See  the  fair  confeflion  of  Gregory- 
following  chronological  order,   xxvi,  x,  vi.  (Orat.  iii.  p.  61,  62.). 

See  likewife  Greg.  Nazianzen,  xxi.  p.  393.       136  Hear  the  furious  and  abfurd  complaint 

Sozomen,  1.  v.  c.  15.    Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  14.  of  Optatus  (de  Schifmat.  Donatiil.  1.  ii. 

Theodoret,  1.  iii.  c.  9.  and  Tillemont,  Mem.  c.  16,  17.). 

Vol.  II.  ^  G  who 
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CHAP.  wj10  feit  for  the  honour  of  the  gods,  was  not  difpofed  to  interrupt  the 
- V__L,  courfe  of  juftice  ;  and  his  mind  was  ftill  more  deeply  exafperated, 
when  he  found,  that  the  fanatics,  who  had  deferved  and  furFered  the 
puniihment  of  incendiaries,  were  rewarded  with  the  Honours  of 
martyrdom  The  Chriftian  fubjects  of  Julian  were  allured  of  the 
hoftile  defigns  of  their  fovereign  ;  and,  to  their  jealous  apprchenfion, 
every  circuinftance  of  his  government  might  afford  fome  grounds 
of  difcontent  and  fufpicion.  In  the  ordinary  adminiftration  of  the 
laws,  the  Chriftians,  who  formed  fo  large  a  part  of  the  people, 
muft  frequently  be  condemned  :  but  their  indulgent  brethren, 
without  examining  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  prefumed  their  inno- 
cence, allowed  their  claims,  and  imputed  the  feverity  of  their  judge 
to  the  partial  malice  of  religious  perfecution  ,3S.  Thefe  prefent  hard- 
fhips,  intolerable  as  they  might  appear,  were  reprefented  as  a  flight 
prelude  of  the  impending  calamities.  The  Chriftians  confidered  Ju- 
lian as  a  cruel  and  crafty  tyrant ;  who  fufpended  the  execution  of  his 
revenge,  till  he  mould  return  victorious  from  the  Perfian  war.  They 
expected,  that  as  foon  as  he  had  triumphed  over  the  foreign  enemies 
of  Rome>  he  would  lay  afide  the  irkfome  mafk  of  diflimulation  ;  that 
the  amphitheatres  would  ftream  with  the  blood  of  hermits  and  bifhops; 
and  that  the  Chriftians,  who  ftill  perfevered  in  the  profeftion  of  the 
faith,  would  be  deprived  of  the  common  benefits  of  nature  and  fo- 
ciety  n9.    Every  calumny  1+0  that  could  wound  the  reputation  of  the 

Apoftate, 

*37  Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iii.  p.  91.  of  Gaza;  and  his  fentence,  though  it  might 
iv.  p.  133.  He  praiies  the  rioters  of  Caefa-  be  imputed  to  bigotry,  was  never  reverfed 
rea,  tcv-.uiv  h  tuiv  fA-yxtoZwv  xxt  Qf^av  ff(  Et-  by  his  fucceflbrs.  Sozomen,  1.  v.  c.  3. 
r.,8.i.">.  See  Sozomen,  1.  v.  4.  II.  Tille-  Rcland.  Paleftin.  torn.  ii.  p.  791. 
mont  (Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  vii.  p.  649,  650.)  13»  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  93,  94,  95. 
owns,  that  their  behaviour  was  not,  dans  Orat.  iv.  p.  1 14.)  pretends  to  fpeak  from  the 
1'ordre  commun  ;  but  he  is  perfectly  fatisfied,  information  of  Julian's  confidents,  whom 
as  the  great  St.  Bafil  always  celebrated  the  Orofius  (vii.  30.)  could  not  have  feen. 
feftival  of  thefe  blefled  mai  tyrs.  140  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.   p.  91.)  charges 

138  Julian  determined  a  law-fuit  againft    the  Apoftate  with  fecret  facrifices  of  boys  and 
the  new  Chriftian  city  at  Maiuma,  the  port    girls;  and  pofitively  afHrms,  that  the  dead 

bodies 
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Apoftate,  was  creduloufly  embraced  by  the  fears  and  hatred  of  his   c  JtrAP' 

adverfaries  ;  and  their  indifcreet  clamours  provoked  the  temper  of  a  <  v  ' 

fovereign,  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  refpect,  and  their  intcreft  to 
flatter.  They  ftill  protefted,  that  prayers  and  tears  were  their  only 
weapons  againft  the  impious  tyrant,  whofe  head  they  devoted  to  the 
juftice  of  offended  Heaven.  But  they  infmuated,  with  fullen  refo- 
Iution,  that  their  mbmiflion  was  no  longer  the  effect  of  weaknefs  ; 
and  that,  in  the  imperfect  ftate  of  human  virtue,  the  patience,  which 
is  founded  on  principle,  may  be  exhaufted  by  perfecution.  It  is  im- 
poffible  to  determine  how  far  the  zeal  of  Julian  would  have  prevailed 
over  his  good  fenfe  and  humanity  :  but,  if  we  ferioufly  reflect  on  the 
ftrength  and  fpirit  of  the  church,  we  {hall  be  convinced,  that,  before 
the  emperor  could  have  extinguished  the  religion  of  Chvifl,  he  mufl 
have  involved  his  country  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  ,4\ 


bodies  were  thrown  into  the  Orontes.  See 
Theodoret,  I.  iii.  c.  26,  27.;  and  the  equi- 
vocal candour  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie, 
Vie  de  Julien,  p.  351,  352.  Yet  contem- 
porary malice  could  not  impute  to  Julian  the 
troops  of  martyrs,  more  efpecially  in  the 
Weft,  which  Baronius  fo  greedily  fwallows, 
and  Tillemont  fo  faintly  rejects  (Mem.  Ec- 
clef.  torn.  vii.  p.  1295  —  1 3 » 5-)» 


***  The  refignation  of  Gregory  is  trulj 
edifying  (Orat.  iv.  p.  123,  124.).  Yet, 
when  an  officer  of  Julian  attempted  to  feize 
the  church  of  Nazianzus,  he  would  have  loft 
his  life,  if  he  had  not  yielded  to  the  zeal  of 
the  bifhop  and  people  (Orat.  xix.  p.  308.). 
See  the  reflections  of  Chryfoftom,  as  they  are 
alleged  by  Tillemont  (Mem.  Ecclcf,  torn, 
vii.  p.  575.). 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

Reftdence  of  Julian  at  Antioch. — His  fuccefsful  Expe- 
dition againft  the  Perfians. — Paffage  of  the  Tigris. — 
The    Retreat   and  Death    of    Jidian. — EleSlion  of 
Jovian* — He  faves  the  Roman  Army  by  a  difgraceful 
Treaty. 

CHAP.   npHE  phflofophical  fable  which  Julian  compofed  under  the 
>     JL     name  of  the  Cjesars',  is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  and  in- 


The  Csfars    {tractive  productions  of  ancient  wit  \     During;  the  freedom  and 

of  Julian.  r  b 

equality  of  the  days  of  the  Saturnalia,  Romulus  prepared  a  feaft  for 
the  deities  of  Olympus,  who  had  adopted  him  as  a  worthy  aflb- 
ciate,  and  for  the  Roman  princes,  who  had  reigned  over  his  martial 
people,  and  the  vanquifhed  nations  of  the  earth.  The  immortals 
were  placed  in  juft  order  on  their  thrones  of  ftate,  and  the  table  of 
the  Caefars  was  fpread  below  the  Moon,  in  the  upper  region  of  the 
air.    The  tyrants,  who  would  have  difgraced  the  fociety  of  gods 

1  See  this  fable  or  fatire,  p.  306—336.  of  1  Spanheim  (in  his  preface)  has  moft  learn- 
the  Leipfig  edition  of  Julian's  works.  The  edly  difcuffed  the  etymology,  origin,  re- 
French  verfion  of  the  learned  Ezekiel  Span-  femblance,  and  difagreement  of  the  Greek 
heim  (Paris,  1683.)  is  coarfe,  languid,  and  fatyrs,  a  dramatic  piece,  which  was  afted 
correft;  and  his  notes,  proofs,  illuftrations,  after  the  tragedy  ;  and  the  Latin  fatires  (from 
&c.  are  piled  on  each  other  till  they  form  a  SaturaJ,  a  mifcellaneous  compofition,  either 
mafs  of  557  clofe-printed  quarto  pages.  The  in  profe  or  verfe.  Bi«  the  Ccefars  of  Julian 
Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (Vie  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  are  of  fuch  an  original  call,  that  the  critic  is 
p.  241 — 393-)  has  more  happily  expreffed  perplexed  to  which  clafs  he  Ihould  afcribe 
the  fpirit,  as  well  as  the  fenfe,  of  the  origi-  them, 
nal,  which  he  illuflrates  with  fome  concife 
and  curious  notes. 

and 
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and  men,  were  thrown  headlong,  by  the  inexorable  Nemefis,  into  CHAP, 
the  Tartarean  abyfs.    The  reft  of  the  Casfars  fucceflively  advanced 
to  their  feats  ;  and,  as  they  paffed,  the  vices,  the  defects,  the  ble- 
rnifhes  of  their  refpective  characters,  were  malicioufly  noticed  by 
old  Silenus,  a  laughing  moralift,  who  difguifed  the  wifdom  of  a  phi- 
lofopher under  the  mafk  of  a  Bacchanal 3.    As  foon  as  the  feaft  was 
ended,  the  voice  of  Mercury  proclaimed  the  will  of  Jupiter,  that  a 
celeftial  crown  mould  be  the  reward  of  fuperior  merit.  Julius 
Cxfar,  Auguftus,  Trajan,  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  were  felected  as 
the  moft  illuftrious  candidates  ;  the  effeminate  Conftantine  4  was  not 
excluded  from  this  honourable  competition,  and  the  great  Alexander 
was  invited  to  difpute  the  prize  of  glory  with  the  Roman  heroes. 
Each  of  the  candidates  was  allowed  to  difplay  the  merit  of  his  own 
exploits  ;   but,  in  the  judgment  of  the  gods,   the  modeft  filence 
of  Marcus  pleaded  more  powerfully  than  the  elaborate  orations 
of  his  haughty  rivals.     When  the  judges  of  this  awful  conteft 
proceeded  to  examine  the  heart,   and  to  fcrutinize  the  fprings  of 
action  ;   the  fuperiority  of  the  Imperial  Stoic  appeared  ftill  more 
deciiive  and  confpicuous  s.  Alexander  and  Csefar,  Auguftus,  Trajan, 
and  Conftantine,  acknowledged  with  a  blufh,  that  fame,  or  power, 
or  pleafure,  had  been  the  important  object  of  their  labours :  but  the 
gods  themfelves  beheld,  with  reverence  and  love,  a  virtuous  mortal, 
who  had  practifed  on  the  throne  the  leffons  of  philofophy;  and 
who,  in  a  ftate  of  human  imperfection,  had  afpired  to  imitate  the 


3  This  mixed  character  of  Silenus  is  finely  nounce  their  allegiance,  and  to  defert  the 

painted  in  the  fixth  eclogue  of  Virgil.  caufe  of  their  author. 

*  Every  impartial  reader  muft  perceive  and  „  '  JuIian  was  fecretI>'  inclined  to  Prefer  3 

 ,         ,  ...       cxi*  .'At-  Greek  to  a  Roman.     But  when  he  ferioufly 

condemn  the  partiality  of  Julian  againlt  his  .     ,          .  , 

,     _     .      .  ,    ,  ..  compared  a  hero  with  a  philofopher,  he  was 

uncle  Conftantine,   and  the  Chnftian  reu-  r„nai.  ,u,  „    i  •  j  u  j        u  .,■ 

'  leniible  that  mankind  had  much  greater  obli- 

gion.    On  this  occafion,  the  interpreters  are  gations  t0  Socrates  than  to  Alexander  (Orat. 

compelled,  by  a  more  facred  intereft,  to  re-  ad  Themiltium,  p.  264..). 

5  .  moral 
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He  refolves 
to  march 
againft  the 
Perfians, 
A.  D.  362. 


CXXIVP*  mora*  attributes  of  the  Deity.  The  value  of  this  agreeable  compo- 
fition  (the  Csefars  of  Julian)  is  enhanced  by  the  rank  of  the  au- 
thor. A  prince,  who  delineates  with  freedom  the  vices  and  virtues 
of  his  predeceflbrs,  fubfcribes,  in  every  line,  the  cenfure  or  appro- 
bation of  his  own  conduct. 

In  the  cool  moments  of  reflection,  Julian  preferred  the  ufeful  and 
benevolent  virtues  of  Antoninus :  but  his  ambitious  fpirrt  was  inflamed 
by  the  glory  of  Alexander  j  and  he  folicited,  with  equal  ardour,  the 
efteem  of  the  wife,  and  the  applaufe  of  the  multitude.  In  the  feafon 
of  life,  when  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  body  enjoy-  the  moft  active 
vigour,  the  emperor,  who  was  inftrueted  by  the  experience,  and 
animated  by  the  fuccefs,  of  the  German  war,  refolved  to  fignalize 
his  reign  by  fome  more  fplendid  and  memorable  atchievement.  The 
ambafTadors  of  the  Eaft,  from  the  continent  of  India,  and  the  ifle 
of  Ceylon6,  had  refpe&fully  faluted  the  Roman  purple7.  The  na- 
tions of  the  Weft  efteemed  and  dreaded  the  perfonal  virtues  of 
Julian,  both  in  peace  and  war.  He  defpifed  the  trophies  of  a  Go- 
thic victory 8,  and  was  fatisfied  that  the  rapacious  Barbarians  of  the 
Danube  would  be  reftrained  from  any  future  violation  of  the  faith 
of  treaties,  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  the  additional  fortiiica- 


6  Inde  nationibus  Indicis  certatim  cum 
donis  optimates  mittentibus  ...  ab  ufque 
Divis  et  Serendivis.  Aminian.  xx.  7.  This 
ifland,  to  which  the  names  of  Taprobana, 
Serendib,  and  Ceylon,  have  been  fuccefiively 
applied,  manifelts  how  imperfectly  the  feas 
and  lands,  to  the  eaft  of  cape  Comorin,  were 
known  to  the  Romans.  1.  Under  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  a  freedman,  who  farmed  the 
cuftoms  of  the  Red  Sea,  was  accidentally 
driven  by  the  winds  upon  this  Itrange  and 
tondifcovered  coaft :  he  converfed  fix  months 
with  the  natives  j  and  the  king  of  Ceylon, 
who  heard,  for  the  firft  time,  of  the  power 
and  juftice  of  Rome,  was  perfuaded  to  fend 
an  embafiy  to  the  emperor  (Plin.  Hilt.  Nat. 


vi.  24.).  2.  The  geographers  (and  even 
Ptolemy)  have  magnified,  above  fifteen  times,, 
the  real  fize  of  this  new  world,  which  they 
extended  as  far  as  the  equator,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  China. 

7  Thefe  em  bailies  had  been  fent  to  Con- 
ftantius.  Ammianus,  who  unwarily  deviates 
into  grofs  flattery,  mult  have  forgotten  the 
length  of  the  way,  and  the  Ihort  duration  of 
the  reign  of  Julian. 

8  Gothos  fispe  fallaces  et  perfidos ;  holies 
quaerere  fe  meliores  aiebat :  illis  ecim  fufn- 
cere  mercatores  Galatas  per  quos  ubique  fine 
conditionis  difcrimine  venumdantur.  Within 
lefs  than  fifteen  years,  thefe  Gothic  flave& 
threatened  and  fubdued  their  mailers. 


lions, 
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lions,  with  which  he  ftrengthened  the  Thracian  antl  Illyrian  fron-    C  HAP. 
'                                    0                                              J  XXIV. 

tiers.  The  fuccefTor  of  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes  was  the  only  rival  ^— -v— — ' 
whom  he  deemed  worthy  of  his  arms  ;  and  he  refolved,  by  the  final 
conqueft  of  Perfia,  to  chajlife  the  haughty  nation,  which  had  fo  long 
refilled  and  infulted  the  majefty  of  Rome  9.  As  foon  as  the  Perfian 
monarch  was  informed  that  the  throne  of  Conftantius  was  filled  by 
a  prince  of  a  very  different  characler,  he  condefcended  to  make  fome 
artful,  or  perhaps  fincere,  overtures,  towards  a  negociation  of  peace. 
But  the  pride  of  Sapor  was  aftonifhed  by  the  firmnefs  of  Julian  ; 
who  fternly  declared,  that  he  would  never  confent  to  hold  a  peaceful 
conference  among  the  flames  and  ruins  of  the  cities  of  Mefopota- 
mia ;  and  who  added,  with  a  fmile  of  contempt,  that  it  was  needlefs 
to  treat  by  ambaffadors,  as  he  himfelf  had  determined  to  vifit  fpeedily 
the  court  of  Perfia.  The  impatience  of  the  emperor  Urged  the  di- 
ligence of  the  military  preparations.  The  generals  were  named  ;  a 
formidable  army  was  deftined  for  this  important  fervice  ;  and  Julian, 
marching  from  Conftantinople  through  the  provinces  of  Afia  Minor, 
arrived  at  Antioch  about  eight  months  after  the  death  of  his  prede- 
cefibr.  His  ardent  defire  to  march  into  the  heart  of  Perfia,  was 
checked  by  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  regulating  the  flate  of  the  em* 
pire  ;  by  his  zeal  to  revive  the  worfhip  of  the  gods  ;  and  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  wifeft  friends  ;  who  reprefented  the  neceffity  of  allowing 
the  falutary  interval  of  winter-quarters,  to  reftore,  the  exhausted  Julian  pro- 
ftrength  of  the  legions  of  Gaul,  and  the  difcipline  and  fpirit  of  the  Conftantino- 
Eaftern  troops.  Julian  was  perfuaded  to  fix,  till  the  enfuing  fpring,  An" 
Tiis  refidence  at  Antioch,   among  a  people  malicioufly  difpofed  AuSuft' 

9  Alexander  reminds  his  rival  Ca:far,who    war  of  three  hundred  years*  had  not  yet  fub- 
depreciated  the  fame  and  merit  of  an  Afiatic    dued  the  fingle  province  of  Mefopotamia  or 
•victory,  that  CrafTus  and  Antony  had  felt  the    Aflyria  (Cafares,  p.  324.). 
Perfian  arrows ;  and  that  the  Romans,  in  a 

■to 
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chap,   to  deride  the  riafte,   and  to  cenfure  the  delays,  of  their  fove- 

XXIV. 


reign 


Antioch. 


Licentious  if  Julian  had  flattered  himfelf,  that  his  perfonal  connection  with 
the^eople  of  the  capital  of  the  Eaft  would  be  productive  of  mutual  fatisfaction  to 
the  prince  and  people,  he  made  a  very  falfe  eftimatc  of  his  own 
character,  and  of  the  manners  of  Antioch  ".  The  warmth  of  the 
climate  difpofed  the  natives  to  the  moft  intemperate  enjoyment  of 
tranquillity  and  opulence  ;  and  the  lively  licentioumefs  of  the  Greeks 
was  blended  with  the  hereditary  foftnefs  of  the  Syrians.  Fafhion 
was  the  only  law,  pleafure  the  only  purfuit,  and  the  fplendour  of 
drefs  and  furniture  was  the  only  diftinction  of  the  citizens  of  An- 
tioch. The  arts  of  luxury  were  honoured  ;  the  ferious  and  manly 
virtues  were  the  fubject  of  ridicule  ;  and  the  contempt  for  female 
modefty,  and  reverent  age,  announced  the  univerfal  corruption  of 
the  capital  of  the  Eaft.  The  love  of  fpectacles  was  the  tafte,  or  ra- 
ther paffion,  of  the  Syrians  :  the  moft  fkilful  artifts  were  procured 
from  the  adjacent  cities  11 ;  a  confiderable  fliare  of  the  revenue  was; 
devoted  to  the  public  amufements  ;  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
games  of  the  theatre  and  circus  was  conlidered  as  the  happinefsr 
and  as  the  glory,  of  Antioch.  The  ruftic  manners  of  a  prince  who 
difdained  fuch  glory,  and  was  infenfible  of  fuch  happinefs,  foon  dif- 
gufted  the  delicacy  of  his  fubjects  ;  and  the  effeminate  Orientals 
could  neither  imitate,  nor  admire,  the  fevere  fimplicity  which  Julian 
always  maintained,  and  fometimes  affected.    The  days  of  feftivity, 

10  The  defign  of  the  Perfian  war  is  declared  11  Laodicea  furnifhed  charioteers;  Tyre 
by  Ammianus  (xxii.  7.  12.),  Libanius  (Orat.  and  Berytus,  comedians  ;  Czefarca,  panto- 
Parent.  C.79,  80.  p.  305,  306.),  Zofimus  (1.    mimes  .  Heliopolis,  fingers;  Gaza,  gladia- 

iii.  p.  ic8.),  and  Socrates  (1.  iii.  c.  iq.).  A  r   1  /ii  j   0  a  1  1 

^     5    '   .      r  .  ,.      K    ,  ,     rf    ...  tors;    Afcalon,    wreftlers ;    and  Caltabala, 

11  The  Satire  of  Julian,  and  the  Homilies 
_  „     „,     r  r      J    ,    .     ,    r         .r.  rope-dancers.   See  the  hxpofitio  totius  Mun- 

of  St.  Chryfoftom,  exhibit  the  iame  picture       r  r 

of  Antioch.  The  miniature  which  the  Abbe    di>  P-  6-  in  the  third  tome  of  Hudfon's  Minor 
de  la  Bleterie  has  copied  from  thence  (Vie  Geographers, 
de  Julien,  p.  332.),  is  elegant  and  correct. 

confecrated, 
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tonfecrated,  by  ancient  cuftom,  to  the  honour  of  the  gods,  were  the  c  ^.p* 

only  occafions  in  which  Julian  relaxed  his  philofophic  feverity ;  and   *  * 

thole  feftivals  were  the  only  days  in  which  the  Syrians  of  Antioch 
could  reject  the  allurements  of  pleafure.  The  majority  of  the  people 
fupported  the  glory  of  the  Chriftian  name,  which  had  been  firft  in- 
vented by  their  anceftors 13 :  they  contented  themfelves  with  difobeying 
the  moral  precepts,  but  they  were  fcrupulouily  attached  to  the  fpecu- 
lative  doctrines,  of  their  religion.  The  church  of  Antioch  was  diftracted 
by  herefy  and  fchifm;  but  the  Arians  and  the  Athanafians,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Meletius  and  thofe  of  Paulinus  ,4,  were  actuated  by  the 
fame  pious  hatred  of  their  common  adverfary. 

The  ftrongeft  prejudice  was  entertained  aeainft  the  character  of  Their  averfi- 
an  apoftate,  the  enemy  and  fucceiTor  of  a  prince  who  had  engaged 
the  affections  of  a  very  numerous  feci: ;  and  the  removal  of  St.  Baby- 
las  excited  an  implacable  oppofition  to  the  perfon  of  Julian.  His 
fubjects  complained,  with  fuperftitious  indignation,  that  famine  had 
purfued  the  emperor's  fteps  from  Conftantinople  to  Antioch  :  and 
the  difcontent  of  a  hungry  people  was  exafperated  by  the  injudicious 
attempt  to  relieve  their  diftrefs.    The  inclemency  of  the  feafon  Scarcity  of 
had  affected  the  harvefts  of  Syria  ;  and  the  price  of  bread15,  in  the  publicdiG. 
•markets  of  Antioch,  had  naturally  rifen  in  proportion  to  the  fcarcity 

of 

13  3cfir»«  ss  «y*«r«m?,  e%st=  v&.wyv,  «»Ti  ra  ef  five,  ten,  cr  fifteen  modii  of  wheat,  for 
A.o-.  The  people  of  Antioch  ingenioufly  one  piece  of  gold,  according  to  the  degrees 
profefled  their  attachment  to  the  Chi  (Chrift)  of  plenty  and  fcarcity  (in  Mifopogon,  p. 
and  the  Kappa  (Conftantius).  Julian  in  Mi-  369.)-  From  this  faft,  and  from  Tome  col- 
fopogon,  p.  357.  lateral  examples,  I  conclude,  that  under  the 

'*  The  fchifm  of  Antioch,  which  lafted  fuccelTors  of  Conftantine,  the  moderate  price 
eighty-five  years  (A.  D.  330—415.),  was  of  wheat  was  about  thirty-two  millings  the 
inflamed,  while  Julian  refided  in  that  city,  by  Englifh  quarter,  which  is  equal. to  the  average 
the  indifcreet  ordination  of  Paulinus.  See  price  of  the  fixty-four  firft  years  of  the  prefent 
Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  vii.  p.  803.  century.  See  Arbuthnot's'Tables  of  Coins, 
of  the  quarto  edition  (Paris,  1701,  &c),  Weights,  and  Meafures,  p.  88,  89.  Plin, 
which  henceforward  I  mail  quote.  Hift.  Natur.  xviii.  12.    Mem.  de  l'Academie 

13  Julian  ftates  three  different  proportions    des  Infcriptions,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  718-721. 

Vol.  II,  3  H  Smith's 
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CXXIVP*   °^  corn*    ^ut  ^e  *"a*r  am*  rea^onat>^e  proportion  was  foon  violated 

'  <  '  by  the  rapacious  arts  of  monopoly.    In  this  unequal  conteft,  in 

which  the  produce  of  the  land  is  claimed  by  one  party,  as  his  exclu- 
five  property  ;  is  ufed  by  another  as  a  lucrative  object  of  trade  ; 
and  is  required  by  a  third,  for  the  daily  and  neceffary  fupport  of  life  ; 
all  the  profits  of  the  intermediate  agents  are  accumulated  on  the 
head  of  the  defencelefs  confumers.    The  hardfhips  of  their  fituation 
were  exaggerated  and  encreafed  by  their  own  impatience  and  anxiety ; 
and  the  apprehenfion  of  a  fcarcity  gradually  produced  the  appear- 
ances of  a  famine.    When  the  luxurious  citizens  of  Antioch  com- 
plained of  the  high  price  of  poultry  and  rim,  Julian  publicly  declared, 
that  a  frugal  city  ought  to  be  fatisfied  with  a  regular  fupply  of  wine, 
oil,  and  bread  ;  but  he  acknowledged  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  fove- 
reign  to  provide  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  people.    With  this  falu- 
tary  view,  the  emperor  ventured  on  a  very  dangerous  and  doubtful 
ftep,  of  fixing,  by  legal  authority,  the  value  of  corn.  He  ena&ed,  that 
in  a  time  of  fcarcity,  it  mould  be  fold  at  a  price  which  had  feldom 
been  known  in  the  raoft  plentiful  years  ;  and  that  his  own  example 
might  ftrengthen  Ins  laws,  he  fent  into  the  market  four  hundred  and 
twenty-two  thoufand  modii,  or  meafures,  which  were  drawn,  by  his 
order,  from  the  granaries  of  Hierapolis,  of  Chalcis,  and  even  of 
Egypt.    The  confequences  might  have  been  forefeen,  and  were  foon 
felt.    The  Imperial  wheat  was  purchafed  by  the  rich  merchants ;  the 
proprietors  of  land,  or  of  corn,  withheld  from  the  city  the  accuftomed 
fupply ;  and  the  fmall  quantities  that  appeared  in  the  market,  were 
fecretly  fold  at  an  advanced  and  illegal  price.    Julian  ftill  continued 
to  applaud  his  own  policy,  treated  the  complaints  of  the  people  as 
a  vain  and  ungrateful  murmur,  and  convinced  Antioch,  that  he  had , 
inherited  the  obftinacy,  though  not  the  cruelty,  of  his  brother  Gal- 
Smith's  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes    laft  I  am  proud  to  quote,  as  the  work  of  a 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p..  24.6.  This    fage  and  a  friend. 

.  3  'Wh 
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lus  *     The  remonftrances  of  the  municipal  fenate  ferved  only  to 
exafperate   his   inflexible   mind.     He    was  perfuaded,  perhaps 
with  truth,  that  the  fenators  of  Antioch  who  pofleffed  lands,  or 
were  concerned  in  trade,  had  themfelves  contributed  to  the  calami- 
ties of  their,  country  ;  and  he  imputed  the  difrefpe&ful  boldnefs 
which  they  affumed,  to  the  fenfe,  not  of  public  duty,  but  of  private 
intereft.    The  whole  body,  confifting  of  two  hundred  of  the  moft 
noble  and  wealthy  citizens,  were  fent,  under  a  guard,  from  the  palace 
to  the  prifon;  and  though  they  were  permitted,  before  the  clofe  of 
evening,  to  return  to  their  refpective  houfes  ,7,  the  emperor  himfelf 
could  not  obtain  the  forgivenefs  which  he  had  fo  eafily  granted. 
The  fame  grievances  were  ftill  the  fubjecl:  of  the  fame  complaints, 
which  were  induftrioufly  circulated  by  the  wit  and  levity  of  the  Sy- 
rian Greeks.    During  the  licentious  days  of  the  Saturnalia,  the 
flreets  of  the  city  refounded  with  infolent  fongs,  which  derided 
the  laws,  the  religion,  the  perfonal  conduct,  and  even  the  beard 
of  the  emperor  ;  and  the  fpirit  of  Antioch  was  manifefted  by 
the  connivance  of  the  magiftrates,  and  the  applaufe  of  the  multi- 
tude18.   The  difciple  of  Socrates  was  too  deeply  afFe&ed  by  thefe 
popular  infults  ;  but  the  monarch,  endowed  with  quick  fenfibility, 
and  pofTefled  of  abfolute  power,  refufed  his  paffions  the  gratification 
of  revenge.    A  tyrant  might  have  profcribed,  without  diftinction, 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch ;  and  the  unwarlike 
Syrians  muft  have  patiently  fubmitted  to  the  luft,  the  rapacioufnefs, 


,<!  Nunquam  a  propofito  declinabnt,  Galli 
fimilis  fratris,  licet  incruentus.  Ammian.  xxii. 
14.  The  ignorance  of  the  moft  enlightened 
princes  may  claim  fome  excufe  ;  but  we  can- 
not be  fatisfied  with  Julian's  own  defence  (in 
Mifopogon,  p.  368,  369),- or  the  elaborate 
apology  of  Libanius  (Orat.  Parental,  c.  xcvii. 
p.  321.). 

*'  Their  Ihort  and  eafy  confinement  is  gently 


touched  by  Libanius  (Orat.  Parental,  c. 
xcviii.  p.  322,  323.)- 

18  Libanius  (ad  Antiochenos  de  Imperato- 
ris  ira,  c.  17,  18,  19.  in  Fabricius,  Bibliot, 
Grcec.  torn.  vii.  p.  221 — 223.),  like  a  fkilful 
advocate,  feverely  cenfures  the  folly  of  the 
people,  who  fuffered  for  the  crime  of  a  few 
obfeure  and  drunken  wretches. 

3  H  2  and 
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CHAP. 
XXIV. 

\  ~     n  m  } 


Julian  com- 
pofes  a  fa  tire 
againft  An- 
ticch. 


and  the  cruelty  of  the  faithful  legions  of  Gaul.  A  milder  fentence 
might  have  deprived  the  capital  of  the  Eaft  of  its  honours  and  privi- 
leges ;  and  the  courtiers,  perhaps  the  fubjecb,  of  Julian,  would 
have  applauded  an  act  of  juftice,  which  afferted  the  dignity  of  the 
fupreme  magiftrate  of  the  republic  '9.  But  inftead  of  abufing,  or 
exerting,  the  authority  of  the  ftate,  to  revenge  his  perfonal  injuries, 
Julian  contented  himfelf  with  an  inoffenfive  mode  of  retaliation, 
which  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  few  princes  to  employ.  He  had 
been  infulted  by  fatires  and  libels;  in  his.  turn  he  compofed,  under 
the  title  of  the  Enemy  of  the  Beard,  an  ironical  confeffion  of  his  own 
faults,  and  a  fevere  fatire  of  the  licentious  and  effeminate  manners  of 
Antioch.  This  Imperial  reply  was  publicly  expofed  before  the  gates 
of  the  palace  ;  and  the  MrsoPOGON10  ftill  remains  a  Angular  mor 
nument  of  the  refentment,  the  wit,  the  humanity,  and  the  indifcre- 
tion  of  Julian.  Though  he  affected  to  laugh,  he  could  not  forgive  *\ 
His  contempt  was  expreffed,  and  his  revenge  might  be  gratified, 
by  the  nomination  of  a  governor  "2  worthy  only  of  fuch  fubjects,: 
and  the  emperor,  for  ever  renouncing  the  ungrateful  city,  proclaimed 
his  refolution  to  pafs  the  enfuing  winter  at  Tarfus  in  Cilicia  i3. 


*9  Libanius  (ad  Antiochen.c.  vii.  p.  213.) 
reminds  Antioch  of  the  recent  chafrifement 
of  Caefarea  :  and  even  Julian  (in  Mifopogon, 
p.  355.)  infinuates  how  feverelyTarentum  had 
expiated  the  infult  to  the  Roman  ambafla- 
dors^ 

ao  On  the  fubjeft  of  the  Mifopogon,  fee 
Ammianus  (xxii.  14.),  Libanius  (Orat.  Pa- 
jentalis,  c.  xcix.  p.  323.),  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen  (Orat.  iv.  p.  133.),  and  the  Chronicle 
of  Antioch,  by  John  Malela,  (torn.  ii.  p.  15, 
16.).  I  have  eiTendaJ  obligations  to  the  trans- 
lation and  notes  of  the  Abbe  de  la  BlcterLe 
(Vie  de  Jovien,  torn,  ii.  p.  1  —  138.). 

21  Ammianus  very  jullly  remarks,  Coactus 
diffimtilare  pro  tempore  ira  fufHabr :  inter- 
na.   The  elaborate  irony  of  Julian  at  length 


burfts  forth  into  ferious  and  direct  invec- 
tive. 

**  Ipfeautem  Antiochiam  egreiTnrus,  K5- 
liopoiiten  quendam  Alexandrum  Syriacas  ju- 
rifdictioni  pracfecit,  turbu'entum  et  faevum  ; 
dicebatque  non  ilium  meruifle,  fed  Antio- 
chenfibus  avaris  et  contumeliofis  hujufmodi 
judicem  convenire. .  Ammian.  xxiii.  2.  Li- 
banius (Epilh  722.  p.  346,  34  .),  who  con- 
feffes  to  Julian  himfelf,  that  he  had  mared 
the  general  difcontent,  pretends  that  Alexan- 
der was  an  uf  ful,  though  harfh,  reformer  erf 
the  manners  and  religion  of  Antioch. 

13  Julian,  in  Mifopogon,  p.  364.  Ammian. 
xxiii.  2.  and  Valefms  ad  loc.  Libanius,  in  a 
profefied  oration,  invites  him  to  return  to 
his  loyal  and  penitent  city  of  Aatioch. 

Yet 
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Yet  Antioch  pofTefled  one  citizen,  whofe  genius  and  virtues  might  c  ^[yP* 

atone,  in  the  opinion  of  Julian,  for  the  vice  and  folly  of  his  coun-  <  „  » 

try.    The  fophift  Libanius  was  born  in  the  capital  of  the  Eaft  ;  he  J^ean^°upshlft: 

publicly  profeifed  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  declamation  at  Nice,  A.D.314— 

1  J     r  390,  &C. 

Nicomedia,  Conftantinople,  Athens,  and,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  at  Antioch.  His  fchool  was  afliduoufly  frequented  by  the 
Grecian  youth ;  his  difciples,  who  fometimes  exceeded  the  number  of 
eighty,  celebrated  their  incomparable  mailer  ;  and  the  jealoufy  of  his 
rivals,  who  perfecuted  himsfrom  one-  city  to  another,  confirmed  the 
favourable  opinion  which  Libanius  oftentatioufly  difplayed  of  his 
fuperior  merit.  The  preceptors  of  Julian  had  extorted  a  ram  but 
folemn  affurance,  that  he  would  never  attend  the  lectures  of  their 
adverfary :  the  curiofity  of  the  royal  youth  was  checked  and  in- 
flamed: he  fecretly  procured  the  writings  of  this  dangerous  fophift, 
and  gradually  furpaffed,  in  the  perfect  imitation  of  his  ftyle-,  the  raoft 
laborious  of  his  domeftic  pupils  1+.  When  Julian  afcended  the 
throne,  he  declared  his  impatience  to  embrace  and  reward  the  Syrian 
fophift,  who  had  preferved,  in  a  degenerate  age,  the  Grecian  purity 
of  tafte,  of  manners,  and  of  religion.  The  emperor's  prepoflefTion 
was  encreafed  and  juftified  by  the  difcreet  pride  of  his  favourite.. 
Inftead  of  preffing,  with  the  foremoft  of  the  crowd,,  into  the  pa- 
lace of  Conftantinople,  Libanius  calmly  expected  his  arrival  at  An- 
tioch ;  withdrew  from  court  on  the  firft  fymptoms  of  coldnefs  and 
indifference ;  required  a  formal  invitation  for  each  vifit ;  and  taught 
his  fovereign  an  important  leffbn,  that  he  might  command  the  obe- 
dience of  a  fubjedt,  but  that  he  muft  deferve  the  attachment  of  a 
friend.  The  fophifts  of  every  age,  defpifmg,  or  affecting  to  defpife, 
the  accidental  diftinctions  of  birth  and  fortune  1S,  referve  their  efteem 

14  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  vii.  p.  230,  Vit.  Sophift.  p.  135.).  The  critics  have  ob- 
231.  H  ferved  a  fimilar  fentiment  in  one  of  the  epif- 

45  Eunapius  reports,  that  Libanius  refufed    ties  (xviii.  edit,  Wolf.)  of  Libanius  hiia-- 
the  honorary  rank,  of  Pnetorian  prxfedt,  as  felf* 
lefs  illuftrioui  than  the  title  of  Sophift  (in. 

f6cr 
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CJLJS.  p>  f°r  tne  Aiperior  qualities  of  the  mind,  with  which  they  themfelves 
. — ,  are  lo  plentifully  endowed.  Julian  might  difdain  the  acclamations 
of  a  venal  court,  who  adored  the  Imperial  purple  ;  but  he  was  deeply 
nattered  by  the  praife,  the  admonition,  the  freedom,  and  the  envy 
of  an  independent  philofopher,  who  refufed  his  favours,  loved  his 
perfon,  celebrated  his  fame,  and  protected  his  memory.  The  volu- 
minous writings  of  Libanius  ftill  exift  ;  for  the  moft  part,  they  are 
the  vain  and  idle  compofitions  of  an  orator,  who  cultivated  the  fcience 
of  words  ;  the  productions  of  a  reclufe  ftudent,  whofe  mind,  regard- 
lefs  of  his  contemporaries,  was  inceiTanily  fixed  on  the  Trojan  war, 
and  the  Athenian  commonwealth.  Yet  the- fophifc  of  Antioch  fome- 
times  defcended  from  this  imaginary  elevation  ;  he  entertained  a 
various  and  elaborate  correfpondence  16 ;  he  praifed  the  virtues  of  his 
own  times ;  he  boldly  arraigned  the  abufes  of  public  and  private 
life  ;  and  he  eloquently  pleaded  the  caufe  of  Antioch  againft  the  juft 
refentment  of  Julian  and  Theodofius.  It  is  the  common  calamity 
of -old  age  "~\  to  lofe  whatever  might  have  rendered  it  defirable ;  but 
Libanius  experienced  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  furviving  the  reli- 
gion and  the  fciences,  to  which  he  had  confecrated  his  genius.  The 
friend  of  Julian  was  an  indignant  fpectator  of  the  triumph  of  Chrif- 
tianity  ;  and  his  bigotry,  which  darkened  the  profpect  of  the  vifible 
world,  did  not  infpire  Libanius  with  any  lively  hopes  of  celenial 
glory  and  happinefs  *8. 

The 

26  Near  two  thcufand  of  his  letters,  a  mode  17  His  birth  is  afligned  to  the  year  314. 
of  compoficion  in  which  Libanius  was  thought  He  mentions  the  feventy-fixth  year  of  his 
to  excel,  are  ftiil  extant,  and  already  publifti-  age  (A.  D.  390.),  and  feems  to  allude  to  fome 
ed.  The  critics  may  praife  their  fubtle  and  events  of  a  ftill  later  date, 
elegant  brevity;  yet  Dr.  Bentley  (DifTerta-  28  Libanius  has  compofed  the  vain,  prolix, 
tion  upon  Phalnris,  p.  487.)  might  juftly,  but  curious  narrative  of  his  own  life  (torn.  ii. 
though  quaintly,  obferve,  that  "  you  feel  by  p.  1  —  84.  edit.  Morell.),  of  which  Eunapius 
"  the  emptinefs  and  deadnefs  of  them,  that  (p.  130 — 135.)  has  left  a  concife  and  unfa- 
'*  you  converfe  with  fome  dreaming  pedant,  vourable  account.  Among  the  moderns, 
"  with  his  elbow  on  his  delk."  Tillemont  (Hilt,  des  Empcreurs,  torn.  iv.  p. 
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The  martial  impatience  of  Julian  urged  him  to  take  the  field  in    C^;IA  P' 

the  beginning  of  the  fpring ;  and  he  difmified,  with  contempt  and   1  y  » 

reproach,  the  fenate  of  Antioch,  who  accompanied  the  emperor  j^*rctg°£-fu~ 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  territory^  to  which  he  was  refolved  Euphrates, 
never  to  return.  After  a  laborious  march  of  two  days19,  he  halted  March.  5. 
on  the  third,  at  Bersea,  or  Aleppo,  where  he  had  the  mortification  of 
finding  a  fenate  almoft  entirely  Chriftian  ;  who  received  with  cold 
and  formal  demonftratlons  of  refpect,  the  eloquent  fcrmon  of  the 
apoftle  of  paganifm.  The  fon  of  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  citi- 
zens of  Berasa,  who  had  embraced,  either  from  intereft  or  confcience, 
the  religion  of  the  emperor,  was  difinherited  by  his  angry  pa- 
rent. The  father  and  the  fon  were  invited  to  the  Imperial  tab.le^ 
Julian,  placing  himfelf  between  them,  attempted,  without  fuccefs, 
to  inculcate  the  lefTon  and  example  of  toleration ;  fupported,  with  af- 
fected calmnefs,  the  indifcreet  zeal  of  the  aged  Chrifl ian,  who  feemed. 
to  forget  the  fentiments  of  nature,  and  the  duty  of  a  fubjecl: ;  and, 
at  length  turning  towards  the  arEicted  youth,  "  Since  you  have  loft 
"  a  father,"  faid  he,  *  for  my  fake,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  fupply 
"  his  place  3°."  The  emperor  was  received  in  a  manner  much  more 
agreeable  to  his  wifhes  at  Batnse,  a  fmall  town  pleafantly  feated  irt 
a  grove  of  cyprefles,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  city  of  Hierapolis- 
The  fblemn  rites  of  facrifice  were  decently  prepared  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Batna?,  who  feemed  attached  to  the  worfhip  of  their  tutelar 

571 — 576.),  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Grxc.  torn,  glecled  the  great  communication  between 

vii.  p.  378—414.),  and  Lardner  (Heathen  Antioch  and  the  Euphrates.    See  Weffeling-,. 

Testimonies,  torn.  iv.  p.  127  — 163. ),  have  Itinerar.  p.  190.    Bergier,  Hift.  des  Grands 

illuftrated  the  character  and  writings  of  this  Chemins,  torn.  ii.  p.  100. 
famous  fophift.  30  Julian  alludes  to  this  incident  (epift.. 

From  Antioch  toLitarbe,  on  the  terri-  xxvii.),  which  is  more  diftinclly  related  by 

tory  of  Chalcis,  the  road,  over  hills  and  Theodoret  (1.  iii.  c.  22.).    The  intolerant 

through  morafTes,  was  extremely  bad  ;  and  fpirit  of  the  father  is  applauded  by  Tillemont 

the  loofe  (tones  were  cemented  only  with  (Hift.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  534.),  and 

land  (Julian,  epift.  xxvii  ).   It  is  fmgular  even  by  La  Bleterie    (Vie   de  Julien,  p 

enough,,  that  the  Romans  Ihould  have  ne-  41 3.) . 
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CXXIVP  <^e^es,»  Apollo  and  Jupiter;  but  the  ferious  piety  of  Julian  was 
<  -w-  -J  offended  by  the  tumult  of  their  applaufe  ;  and  he  too  clearly  dif- 
cerned,  that  the  fmoke  which  arofe  from  their  altars  was  the  incenfe 
of  flattery,  rather  than  of  devotion.  The  ancient  and  magnificent 
temple,  which  had  fan&ified,  for  fo  many  ages,  the  city  of  Hiera- 
polis  3I,  no  longer  fubfifted  ;  and  the  confecrated  wealth,  which  af- 
forded a  liberal  maintenance  to  more  than  three  hundred  priefts, 
might  haften  its  downfall.  Yet  Julian  enjoyed  the  fatisfaction  of 
embracing  a  philofopher  and  a  friend,  whofe  religious  firmnefs  had 
withftood  the  preffing  and  repeated  folicitations  of  Conftantius 
and  Gallus,  as  often  as  thofe  princes  lodged  at  his  houfe,  in 
their  pafTage  through  Hierapolis.  In  the  hurry  of  military  pre- 
paration, and  the  carelefs  confidence  of  a  familiar  correfpondence, 
the  zeal  of  Julian  appears  to  have  been  lively  and  uniform.  He  had 
now  undertaken  an  important  and  difficult  war  ;  and  the  anxiety  of 
the  event  rendered  him  ftill  more  attentive  to  obferve  and  regifter  the 
moft  trifling  prefages,  from  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  divina- 
tion, any  knowledge  of  futurity  could  be  derived  3\  He  informed 
Libanius  of  his  progrefs  as  far  as  Hierapolis,  by  an  elegant  epiflle 
which  difplays  the  facility  of  his  genius,  and  his  tender  friendfhip  for 
the  fophift  of  Antioch. 
His  defign  of  Hierapolis,  fituate  almoft  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  had 
Vert™5  ueen  appointed  for  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  Roman  troops,  who 
immediately  pafled  the  great  river  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  was 

31  See  the  carious  treatife  de  Dea  Syria,  fupprefles  the  inaufpicious  figns,  which  Am- 

inferted  among  the  works  of  i  ucian  (tom.iii.  mianus  (xxiii.  2.)  has  carefully  recorded, 
p.        — 490.  edit.  Reitz.'.   The  fmgular       33  Julian,  epift.  xxvii.  p.  399—  402. 
appellation  of  Ninus  <vetus  (Ammian.  xiv.  8.)        34  I  take  the  earlieft  opportunity  of  ac- 

might  induce  a  fufpicion,  that  Hierapolis  knowledgirig  my  obligations  to  M.  d'Anville, 

had  been  the  royal  feat  of  the  Affyrians.  for  his  recent  geography  of  the  Euphrates 

31  Julian  (epift.  xxviii.)  kept  a  regular  ac-  and  Tigris  (Paris,  1780,  in4to.),  which  par- 

•count  of  all  the  fortunate  omens;  but  he  ticuiarly  ill  nitrates  the  expedition  of  Julian. 

1  previoufly 
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previoully  conftructed35.    If  the  inclinations  of  Julian  had  been  fimi-   c  JL,^P* 

lar  to  thofe  of  his  predecefibr,  he  might  have  wafted  the  active  and   <  — J 

important  feafon  of  the  year  in  the  circus  of  Samofata,  or  in  the 
churches  of  EdelTa.  But  as  the  warlike  emperor,  inftead  of  Con- 
ftantius,  had  chofen  Alexander  for  his  model,  he  advanced  with- 
out delay  to  Carrha*  3<s,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Mefopotamia, 
at  the  diftance  of  fourfcore  miles  from  Hierapolis.  The  temple 
of  the  Moon  attracted  the  devotion  of  Julian  ;  but  the  halt  of 
a  few  days  was  principally  employed  in  completing  the  immenfe 
preparations  of  the  Perfian  war.  The  fecret  of  the  expedition  had 
hitherto  remained  in  his  own  breaft  ;  but  as  Carrhse  is  the  point  of 
feparation  of  the  two  great  roads,  he  could  no  longer  conceal,  whe- 
ther it  was  his  defign  to  attack  the  dominions  of  Sapor  on  the  fide 
of  the  Tigris,  or  on  that  of  the  Euphrates.  The  e'mperor  detached 
an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  under  the  command  of  his  kinfman 
Procopius,  and  of  Sebaftian,  who  had  been  duke  of  Egypt.  They 
were  ordered  to  direct  their  march  towards  Nilibis,  and  to  fecure 
the  frontier  from  the  defultory  incurfions  of  the  enemy,  before  they 
attempted  the  paflage  of  the  Tigris.  Their  fubfequent  operations 
were  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  generals ;  but  Julian  expected,  that 
after  wafting  with  fire  and  fword  the  fertile  diftricts  of  Media 
and  Adiabene,  they  might  arrive  under  the  walls  of  Ctefiphon  about 
the  fame  time,  that  he  himfelf,  advancing  with  equal  fteps  along 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  lhould  befiege  the  capital  of  the  Perfian 
monarchy.  The  fuccefs  of  this  well-concerted  plan  depended,  in  DifafFe&ion 
a  great  meafure,  on  the  powerful  and  ready  affiftance  of  the  king  of  £f  j^^f 

35  There  are  three  paflages  within  a  few  fidence  of  the  Sabasans,  and  of  Abraham, 
miles  of  each  other  ;  i.  Zeugma,  celebrated  See  the  Index  Geographicus  of  Schultens  (ad 
by  the  ancients  ;  2.  Bir,  frequented  by  the  calcem  Vit.  Saladin.),  a  work  from  which  I 
moderns ;  and,  3.  The  bridge  of  Menbigz,  or  have  obtained  much  Oriental  knowledge,  con- 
Hierapolis,  at  the  diitance  cf  four  parafangs  cerning  the  ancient  and  modern  geography 
from  the  city.                            „  0f  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries. 

36  Haran,  or  Carrhx,  was  the  ancient  re- 

Vol.  II.  3  l  Armenia, 
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C  H  A  P.  Armenia,  who,  without  expofing  the  fafety  of  his  own  dominions, 
v— -v — j  might  detach  an  army  of  four  thoufand  horfe,  and  twenty  thoufand 
foot,  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Romans37.  But  the  feeble  Arlaces 
Tiranus  3S,  king  of  Armenia,  had  degenerated  {till  more  fhamefully 
than  his  father  Chofroes,  from  the  manly  virtues  of  the  great  Ti- 
ridates  ;  and  as  the  pufillanimous  monarch  was  averfe  to  any  enter- 
prize  of  danger  and  glory,  he  could  difguife  his  timid  indolence 
by  the  more  decent  excufes  of  religion  and  gratitude.  He  ex- 
preffed  a  pious  attachment  to  the  memory  of  Conftantius,  from 
whofe  hands  he  had  received  in  marriage  Olympias,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  prsefect  Ablavius ;  and  the  alliance  of  a  female,  who  had 
been  educated  as  the  deftined  wife  of  the  emperor  Conftans,  exalted 
the  dignity  of  a  Barbarian  king 39.  Tiranus  profeffed  the  Chriftian 
religion  ;  he  reigned  over  a  nation  of  Chriftians  ;  and  he  was  re- 
trained, by  every  principle  of  confcience  and  intereft,  from  contri- 
buting to  the  victory,  which  would  confummate  the  ruin  of  the 
church.  The  alienated  mind  of  Tiranus  was  exafperated  by  the 
indifcretion  of  Julian,  who  treated  the  king  of  Armenia  as  his 
flave,  and  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods.  The  haughty  and  threatening 
ftyle  of  the  Imperial  mandates  40  awakened  the  fecret  indignation  of  a 
prince,  who,  in  the  humiliating  ftate  of  dependence,  was  ftill  con- 
fcious  of  his  royal  defcent  from  the  Arfacides,  the  lords  of  the  Eaft, 
and  the  rivals  of  the  Roman  power. 

37  See  Xenophon.  Cyropoed.  1.  iii.  p.  189.  ftantius  gave  his  brother's  widow  tgK  0*gCafO»;, 
edit.  Hutchinfon.  Artavafdes  might  have  an  expreflion  more  fuitable  to  a  R-oman  than 
fupplied  Marc  Antony  with  16,000  horfe,  a  Chriftian. 

armed  and  difciplined   after  the  Parthian  4°  Ammianus  (xxiii.  2.)  ufes  a  word  much 

manner  (Plutarch,  in  M.  Antonio,  torn.  v.  too  foft  for  the  occafion,  monuerat.  Mura- 

p.  117.).  tori  (Fabricius,  Bibliothec.  Grace,  torn.  vii. 

38  Mofes  of  Chorene  (Hift.  Armeniac.  I.  p.  86.)  has  publiftied  an  epift'.e  from  Julian  to 
iii.  c.  1 1.  p.  242.)  fixes  his  acceflion  (A.  D.  the  fatrap  Arfaces ;  fierce,  vulgar,  and  (though 
354.)  to  the  17th  year  of  Conftantius.  it  might  deceive  Sozomen,  1.  vi.  c.  5.),  moll 

39  Ammian.  xx.  11.  Athanafius  (torn.  i.  probably  fpurious.  La  Bleterie  (Hift.  de  Jo- 
p.  856.)  fays,  in  general  terms,  that  Con-  vien,  torn.  ii.  p.  339.)  tranflates  and  rejefts  it. 

-The 
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The  military  difpofitions  of  Julian  were  fkilfully  contrived  to  c  ^,p* 
deceive  the  fpies,  and  to  divert  the  attention,,of  Sapor.    The  legions   <—  > 

t  ,  Military  pre- 

appeared  to  direct  their  march  towards  Nifibis  and  the  Tigris.  On  parations. 
a  fudden  they  wheeled  to  the  right ;  traverfed  the  level  and  naked 
plain  of  Carrhas  ;  and  reached,  on  the  third  day,  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  where  the  ftrong  town  of  Nicephorium,  or  Callinicum, 
had  been  founded  by  the  Macedonian  kings.  From  thence  the  em- 
peror purfued  his  march,  above  ninety  miles,  along  the  winding 
ftream  of  the  Euphrates,  till,  at  length,  about  one  month  after  his 
departure  from  Antioch,  he  difcovered  the  towers  of  Circefium,  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  Roman  dominions.  The  army  of  Julian,  the 
moft  numerous  that  any  of  the  Csefars  had  ever  led  againft  Perfia, 
confifted  of  fixty-five  thoufand  effective  and  well-difciplined  foldier3. 
The  veteran  bands  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  of'  Romans  and  Barba- 
rians, had  been  feledted  from  the  different  provinces  ;  and  a  juft  pre- 
eminence of  loyalty  and  valour  was  claimed  by  the  hardy  Gauls, 
who  guarded  the  throne  and  perfon  of  their  beloved  prince.  A 
formidable  body  of  Scythian  auxiliaries  had  been  tranfported  from 
another  climate,  and  almoft  from  another  world,  to  invade  a  diftant 
country,  of  whofe  name  and  fituation  they  were  ignorant.  The 
love  of  rapine  and  war  allured  to  the  Imperial  ftandard  feveral  tribes 
of  Saracens,  or  roving  Arabs,  whofe  fervice  Julian  had  commanded, 
while  he  fternly  refufed  the  payment  of  the  accuftomed  fubfidies. 
The  broad  channel  of  the  Euphrates  41  was  crowded  by  a  fleet  of 
eleven  hundred  fhips,  deftined  to  attend  the  motions,  and  to  fatisfy 
the  wants,  of  the  Roman  army.  The  military  ftrength  of  the  fleet 
was  compofed  of  fifty  armed  gallies ;  and  thefe  were  accompanied 

41  Latiffimum  Humeri  Euphraten  artabat.  29,  Sec.  in  the  zd  volume  of  Spelman's 

Ammian.  xxiii.  3.  Somewhat  higher,  at  the  tranflation).  If  the  breadth  of  the  Euphrates 

fords  of  Thapfacus,  the  river  is  four  ftadia,  at  Bir  and  Zeugma  is  no  more  than  130 

or  800  yards,  almoft  half  an  Englifh  mile,  yards  (Voyages  de  Niebuhr,  torn.  ii.  p.  335. )» 

broad  (Xenophon  Anabafis,  1.  i.  p.  41.  edit,  the  enormous  difference  mult  chiefly  arife  from 

Hutchinfon,  with  Fofter's  Obfervations,  p.  the  depth  of  the  channel. 

3  I  2  by 
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C  vxiv  P'  ^  an  eclua^  numDer  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  might  occafionally 
~v— «— '  be  connected  into  the  form  of  temporary  bridges.    The  reft  of  the 
fhips,  partly  conftructed  of  timber,  and  partly  covered  with  raw 
hides,  were  laden  with  an  almoft  inexhauftible  fupply  of  arms  and 
engines,  of  utenfils  and  prGvifions.    The  vigilant  humanity  of  Ju- 
lian had  embarked  a  very  large  magazine  of  vinegar  and  bifcuit  for 
the  ufe  of  the  foldiers,  but  he  prohibited  the  indulgence  of  wine ; 
and  rigoroufly  flopped  a  long  ftring  of  fuperfluous  camels  that  at- 
tempted to  follow  the  rear  of  the  army.    The  river  Chaboras  falls 
Julhn  enters  into  the  Euphrates  at  Circefium  41 ;   and  as  foon  as  the  trumpet 
territories,     gave  the  fignal  of  march,  the  Remans  paffed  the  little  ftream  which 
Apnl  7th.     feparated  two  mighty  and  hoftile  empires.    The  euftom  of  ancient 
difcipline  required  a  military  oration  ;  and  Julian  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  difplaying  his  eloquence.  He  animated  the  impatient 
and  attentive  legions  by  the  example  of  the  inflexible  courage  and 
glorious  triumphs  of  their  anceftors.    He  excited  their  refentment  by 
a  lively  picture  of  the  infolence  of  the  Perfians  ;  and  he  exhorted 
them  to  imitate  his  firm  refolution,  either  to  extirpate  that  perfi- 
dious nation,  or  to  devote  his  life  in  the  caufe  of  the  republic.  The 
eloquence  of  Julian  was  enforced  by  a  donative  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pieces  of  filver  to  every  foldier ;  and  the  bridge  of  the 
Chaboras  was  inftantly  cut  away,  to  convince  the  troops  that  they 
muft  place  their  hopes  of  fafety  in  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms.  Yet 
the  prudence  of  the  emperor  induced  him  to  fecure  a  remote  frontier, 
perpetually  expofed  to  the  inroads  of  the  hoftile  Arabs.  A  detachment 
of  fourthoufand  men  was  left  at  Circefium,  which  completed,  to  the 
number  of  ten  thoufand,  the  regular  garrifon  of  that  important 
fortrefs  4\ 

From 

♦*  Monumentum  tutiflimum  et  fabre  po-    ambiunt  flumina,  velut  fpatium  infulare  fin- 
litum,    cujus  mcenia  Abora  (the  Orientals    gentes.    Ammian.  xxiii.  5. 
afpire  Chaboras  or  Chabour)  et  Euphrates       43  The  en terprize  and  armament  of  Julian- 

*  arc 
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From  the  moment  that  the  Romans  entered  the  enemy's  country  **,  CXxiv  ?' 
the  country  of  an  active  and  artful  enemy,  the  order  of  march  was   *  » — j 

3  •    r  1  His  march 

difpofed  in  three  columns  4\  The  ftrength  of  the  infantry,  and  con-  over  the  de- 
fequently  of  the  whole  army,  was  placed  in  the  centre,  under  the  potamia. 
peculiar  command  of  their  mafter-general  Victor.  On  the  right, 
the  brave  Nevitta  led  a  column  of  feveral  legions  along  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  almoft  always  in  fight  of  the  fleet.  The  left 
flank  of  the  army  was  protected  by  the  column  of  cavalry.  Hor- 
mifdas  and  Arinthxus  were  appointed  generals  of  the  horfe;  and  the 
fingular  adventures  of  Hormifdas  4fi  are  not  undeferving  of  our  notice. 
He  was  a  Perfian  prince,  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Saflanides,  who,  in 
the  troubles  of  the  minority  of  Sapor,  had  efcaped  from  prifon  to  the 
hofpitable  court  of  the  great  Conftantine.  Hormifdas,  at  firft,  excited 
the  compaffion,  and,  at  length,  acquired  the  efteem,  of  his  new  maftersj 
his  valour  and  fidelity  raifed  him  to  the  military  honours  of  the 
Roman  fervice  ;  and,  though  a  Chriftian,  he  might  indulge  the  fecret 
fatisfaction  of  convincing  his  ungrateful  country,  that  an  opprefled  fub- 
ject  may  prove  the  moft  dangerous  enemy.  Such  was  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  three  principal  columns.  The  front  and  flanks  of  the 
army  were  covered  by  Lucillianus  with  a  flying  detachment  of  fifteen 
hundred  light-armed  foldiers,  whofe  active  vigilance  obferved  the 
moft  diftant  figns,  and  conveyed  the  earlieft  notice,  of  any  hoftile 
approach.  Dagalaiphus,  and  Secundinus  duke  of  Ofrhoene,  con- 
are  defcribed  by  himfelf  (Epift.  xxvii.),  Am-  45  Ammianus  (xxiv.  i.)  and  Zofimus  [L 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  3,  4,  5.),  Liba-  iii.  p.  162,  163.)  have  accurately  expreffed 
nius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  10S,  109.  p.  332,  333. ),    the  order  of  march. 

Zofimus  (I.  iii.  p.  160,  161,  162.),  Sozomen  46  The  adventures  of  Hormifdas  are  re- 
(l.vi.  c.  i.),andJohnMalela(tom.ii.p.i7.).  lated  with  fome  mixture  of  fable  (Zofimus, 
44  Before  he  enters  Perfia,  Ammianus  co-  I.  it.  p.  100  —  102  ;  Tillemont,  Hift.  des  Em- 
pioufly  defcribes  (xxiii.  6.  p.  396— 419.  edit,  pereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  198.).  It  is  impoffible 
Gronov.  in  4to.)  the  eighteen  great  fatrapies,  that  he  mould  be  the  brother  (frater  germa- 
or  provinces  (as  far  as  the  Seric,  cr  Chinefe  nus)  of  an  eldeft  and  pojibumous  child  :  nor 
frontiers),  which  were  fubjeft  to  the  Saffa-  do  I  recoiled!  that  Ammianus  ever  gives  him 
Bides.  that  title.. 
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CHAP.  ducted  the  troops  of  the  rear-guard;  the  baggage,  fecurely,  pro- 
v_  .  -  *  ceeded  in  the  intervals  of  the  columns  ;  and  the  ranks,  from  a 
motive  either  of  ufe  or  oftentation,  were  formed  in  fuch  open 
order,  that  the  whole  line  of  march  extended  almoft  ten  miles. 
The  ordinary  port;  of  Julian  was  at  the  head  of  the  centre  column  ; 
but  as  he  preferred  the  duties  of  a  general  to  the  ftate  of  a  monarch, 
he  rapidly  moved,  with  a  fmall  efcort  of  light  cavalry,  to  the  front, 
the  rear,  the  flanks,  wherever  his  prefence  could  animate  or  protect 
the  march  of  the  Roman  army.  The  country  w-hich  they  traverfed 
from  the  Chaboras,  to  the  cultivated  lands  of  Aflyria,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  part  of  the  defert  of  Arabia,  a  dry  and  barren  wafte, 
which  could  never  be  improved  by  the  moft  powerful  arts  of  hu- 
man induftry.  Julian  marched  over  the  fame  ground  which  had 
been  trod  above  feven  hundred  years  before  by  the  footfteps  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,  and  which  is  defcribed  by  one  of  the  companions  of 
his  expedition,  the  fage  and  heroic  Xenophon  4\  "  The  country 
"  was  a  plain  throughout,  as  even  as  the  fea,  and  full  of  worm- 
"  wood  ;  and  if  any  other  kind  of  fhrubs  or  reeds  grew  there,  they 
"  had  all  an  aromatic  fmell ;  but  no  trees  could  be  feen.  Buftards 
"  and  oftriches,  antelopes  and  wild  afles  4S,  appeared  to  be  the  only 
"  inhabitants  of  the  defert  ;  and  the  fatigues  of  the  march  were  al- 
"  leviated  by  the  amufements  of  the  chace."  The  loofe  fand  of  the 
defert  was  frequently  raifed  by  the  wind  into  clouds  of  duft :  and  a 
great  number  of  the  foldiers  of  Julian,  with  their  tents,  were  fud- 
denly  thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  violence  of  an  unexpected 
hurricane. 

47  See  the  firft  book  of  the  Anabafis,  p.    either  a  foldier  or  a  geographer  will  al- 

4j,  46.    This  pleafing  work  is  original  and  low. 

authentic.  Yet  Xenophon's  memory,  per-  48  Mr.  Spelman,  the  Englilh  tranflator  of 
haps  many  years  after  the  expedition,  has  the  Anabafis  (vol.  i.  p.  51.),  confounds  the 
fometimes  betrayed  him  ;  and  the  dillances  antelope  with  the  roe-buck,  and  the  wild-afs 
which    he   marks   are   often  larger   than    with  the  zebra. 
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His  fucccfs. 


The  fandy  plains  of  Mefopotamia  were  abandoned  to  the  ante-    c  H  A  P. 

A  Al  V  • 

lopes  and  wild  afTes  of  the  defert ;  but  a  variety  of  populous  towns 
and  villages  were  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  in  the  iflands  which  are  occafionally  formed  by  that  river.  The 
city  of  Annah,  or  Anatho  49,  the  actual  refidence  of  an  Arabian  Emir, 
is  compofed  of  Vwo  long  ftreets,  which  inclofe  within  a  natural  forti- 
fication, a  fmall  ifland  in  the  midft,  and  two  fruitful  fpots  on  either 
fide,  of  the  Euphrates.  The  warlike  inhabitants  of  Anatho  fhewed 
a  difpofition  to  flop  the  march  of  a  Roman  emperor ;  till  they  were 
diverted  from  fuch  fatal  prefumption  by  the  mild  exhortations  of 
prince  Hormifdas,  and  the  approaching  terrors  of  the  fleet  and  army. 
They  implored,  and  experienced,  the  clemency  of  Julian ;  who 
tranfplanted  the  people  to  an  advantageous  fettlement,  near  Chalcis  in 
Syria,  and  admitted  Pufasus,  the  governor,  to  an  honourable  rank 
in  his  fervice  and  friendfhip.  But  the  impregnable  fortrefs  of  Thi- 
lutha  could  fcorn  the  menace  of  a  fiege ;  and  the  emperor  was 
obliged  to  content  himfelf  with  an  infulting  promife,  that  when  he 
had  fubdued  the  interior  provinces  of  Perfia,  Thilutha  would  no 
longer  refufe  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  open  towns,  unable  to  refift,  and  unwilling  to  yield,  fled  writh 
precipitation ;  and  their  houfes,  filled  with  fpoil  and  provifions, 
were  occupied  by  the  foldiers  of  Julian,  who  maffacred,  without 
remorfe,  and  without  punifhment,  fome  defencelefs  women.  During 
the  march,  the  Surenas,  or  Perfian  general,  and  Malek  Rodofaces, 
the  renowned  Emir  of  the  tribe  of  GafTan  50,  inceffantly  hovered 

round 

49  See  Voyages  de  Tavernier,  parti.  1.  iii.  tries  which  they  vifit.  Shaw  and Tournefort 
p.  316.  and  more  efpecially  Viaggi  di  Pietro  deferve  an  honourable  exception, 
della  Valle,  torn.  i.  lett.  xvii.  p.  671,  &c.  ,0  Famofi  nominis  latro,  fays  Ammianus ; 
He  was  ignorant  of  the  old  name  and  con-  an  high  encomium  for  an  Arab.  The  tribe 
dition  of  Annah.  Our  blind  travellers  feldom  of  GafTan  had  fettled  on  the  edge  of  Syria, 
pofTefs  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  coun-    and  reigned  fome  time  in  Damafcus,  under  a 

dynafty 
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CHAP,  round  the  army :  every  ftraggler  was  intercepted ;  every  detachment  was 

1  sr— ~f  attacked ;  and  the  valiant  Hormifdas  efcaped  with  fome  difficulty  from 

their  hands.  But  the  Barbarians  were  finally  repulfed  :  the  country 
became  every  day  lefs  favourable  to  the  operations  of  cavalry  ;  and 
when  the  Romans  arrived  at  Macepracta,  they  perceived  the  ruins  of 
the  wall,  which  had  been  conftructed  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Aflyria, 
to  fecure  their  dominions  from  the  incurfions  of  the  Medes.  Thefe 
preliminaries  of  the  expedition  of  Julian  appear  to  have  employed 
about  fifteen  days  ;  and  we  may  compute  near  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  fortrefs  of  Circefium  to  the  wall  of  Macepracta  S1. 
Defcription  The  fertile  province  of  Aflyria  l\  which  ftretched  beyond  the 
Tigris,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Media  5J,  extended  about  four 
hundred  miles  from  the  ancient  wall  of  Macepracta  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Bafra,  where  the  united  ftreams  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  Perfian  Gulf 5+.  The  whole 
country  might  have  claimed  the  peculiar  name  of  Mefopotamia ;  as 
the  two  rivers,  which  are  never  more  diftant  than  fifty,  approach, 
between  Bagdad  and  Babylon,  within  twenty-five,  miles  of  each 

dynafty  of  thirty-one  kings,  or  emirs,  from  that  the  Irak  Arabi  of  Abulfeda  has  not  been 

the  time  of  Pompey  to  that  of  the  Khalif  tranflated. 

Gmar.  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,       53  Ammianus  remarks,  that  the  primitive 

p.  360.    Pocock,  Specimen  Hilt.  Arabics,  Aflyria,  which  comprehended  Ninus  (Ni- 

p.  75  —  78.  The  name  of  Rodofaces  does  not  niven)  and  Arbela,  had  aflumed  the  more  re- 

appear  in  the  lift.  cent  an<*  peculiar  appellation  of  Adiabene : 

,.  c      .               .    .           .    T  .,  .       and  he  feems  to  fix  Teredon,  Vologefn,  and 

'*  oee  Ammianus  (xxiv.  1,  2.),  Libanius     .     ,.  , 

ir\       t>         i                               \  •-,       Apollonia,  as  the  extreme  cities  of  the  aclual 

(Orat.  Parental,  c.  110,  111.  p.  314.),  Zo-          .        c  . 

).        .,  ...         ,        '   ,     r  3D~  '  province  01  Aiiyna. 

nmus  (1.  111.  p.  164— 168. ).  . .  rpi             •            .  . 

^         r      t          1  J4  The  two  rivers  unite  at  Apamea,  or 

'*  The  defcription  of  Aflyria  is  furniftied  by  Coma  (one  hundred  miles  from  the  Perfian 

Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  192,  &c),  who  fometimes  Gulf),  into  the  broad  ftream  of  the  Pafitigris, 

writes  for  children,  and  fometimes  for  phi-  or  Shat-ul-Arab.     The  Euphrates  formerly 

lofophers;  by  Strabo  (I.  xvi.  p.  1070- 1082.),  reached  the  fea  by  a  feparate  channel,  which 

and  by  Ammianus  (1.  xxiii.  c.  6.).  Themoft  was  obftruded  and  diverted  by  the  citizens  of 

ufeful  of  the  modern  travellers  are  Tavernier  Orchoe,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  fouth-eall 

(parti.  1.  ii.  p.  226-258.),  Otter  (torn.  ii.  0f  modern  Bafra  (d'Anville,  in  the  Memoires 

p.  35-  69.  and  189-224.),    and  Niebuhr  <Je  l'Acad.  des  Infcriptions,   torn.  xxx.  p. 

(torn.  ii.  p.  172  —  288.).    Yet  I  much  regret  170  igi.). 

other. 
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other.  A  multitude  of  artificial  canals,  dug  without  much  labour 
in"  a  foft  and  yielding  foil,  connected  the  rivers,  and  interfe&ed  the 
plain,  of  AlTyria.  The  ufes  of  thefe  artificial  canals  were  various 
and  important.  They  ferved  to  difcharge  the  fuperfluous  waters 
from  one  river  into  the  other,  at  the  feafon  of  their  refpective  inun- 
dations. Subdividing  themfelves  into  fmaller  and  fmaller  branches, 
they  refrelhed  the  dry  lands,  and  fupplied  the  deficiency  of  rain. 
They  facilitated  the  intercourfe  of  peace  and  commerce  ;  and,  as 
the  dams  could  be  fpeedily  broke  down,  they  armed  the  defpair  of 
the  Aflyriaus  with  the  means  of  oppofing  a  hidden  deluge  to  the 
progrefs  of  an  invading  army.  To  the  foil  and  climate  of  Aflyria, 
nature  had  denied  fome  of  her  choiceft  gifts,  the  vine,  the  olive, 
and  the  fig-tree  ;  but  the  food  which  fupports  the  life  of  man,  and 
particularly  wheat  and  barley,  were  produced  with  inexhauftible  fer- 
tility; and  the  hufbandman,  who  committed  his  feed  to  the  earth, 
was  frequently  rewarded  with  an  encreafe  of  two,  or  even  of  three, 
hundred.  The  face  of  the  country  was  interfperfed  with  groves  of 
innumerable  palm-trees  ss ;  and  the  diligent  natives  celebrated,  either 
in  verfe  or  profe,  the  three  hundred  and  fixty  ufes  to  which  the 
trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  the  juice,  and  the  fruit,  were  fkil- 
fully  applied.  Several  manufactures,  efpecially  thofe  of  leather 
and  linen,  employed  the  induftry  of  a  numerous  people,  and  af- 
forded valuable  materials  for  foreign  trade  ;  which  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  conducted  by  the  hands  of  ftrangers.  Babylon  had 
been  converted  into  a  royal  park  ;  but  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
capital,  new  cities  had  fucceflively  arifen,  and  the  populoufnefs  of 
the  country  was  difplayed  in  the  multitude  of  towns  and  villages, 
which  were  built  of  bricks,  dried  in  the  fun,  and  ftrongly  cemented 

55  The  learned  Kacmpfer,  as  a  botanift,  an    ( Amcenltat.  Exoticse,  Fafcicul.  iv.  p.  660  — 
antiquary,    and  a  traveller,  has  exhaufted    764.)    the  whole  fubj>£t  of  palm-trees. 


Vol.  II. 
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Invafion  of 
Aflyria. 

A.  D.  363. 
May. 


with  bitumen  ;  the  natural  and  peculiar  production  of  the  Baby- 
lonian foil.  While  the  fucceflbrs  of  Cyrus  reigned  over  Afia,  the 
province  of  Aflyria  alone  maintained,  during  a  third  part  of  the 
year,  the  luxurious  plenty  of  the  table  and  houfehold  of  the  Great 
King.  Four  considerable  villages  were  afligned  for  the  fubfiftence 
of  his  Indian  dogs  ;  eight  hundred  ftallions,  and  fixteen  thoufand 
mares,  were  conflantly  kept,  at  the  expence  of  the  country,  for  the 
royal  ftables  :  and  as  the  daily  tribute,  which  was  paid  to  the  fatrap, 
amounted  to  one  Englifh  bufhel  of  filver,  we  may  compute  the  annual 
revenue  of  Aflyria  at  more  than  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds- 
flerling  !*. 

The  fields  of  Aflyria  were  devoted  by  Julian  to  the  calamities 
of  war ;  and  the  philofopher  retaliated  on  a  guiltlefs  people  the 
atl:s  of  rapine  and  cruelty,  which  had  been  committed  by  their 
haughty  matter  in  the  Roman  provinces.  The  trembling  Aflyrians- 
fummoned  the  rivers  to  their  afliftance  ;  and  completed,  with  their 
own  hands,  the  ruin  of  their  country.  The  roads  were  rendered 
impracticable  ;  a  flood  of  waters  was  poured  into  the  camp  ;  and, 
during  feveral  days,  the  troops  of  Julian  were  obliged  to  contend 
with  the  raoft  difcouraging  hardships.  But  every  obftacle  was  fur- 
mounted  by  the  perfeverance  of  the  legionaries,  who  were  inured 
to  toil  as  well  as  to  danger,  and  who  felt  themfelves  animated  by 
the  fpirit  of  their  leader.  The  damage  was  gradually  repaired  ;  the 
waters  were  reftored  to  their  proper  channels  ;  whole  groves  of 


56  Aflyria  yielded  to  the  Perfian  fatrap,  an 
Art  aba  of  filver  each  day.  The  well-known 
proportion  of  weights  and  meafures  (fee  Bi- 
fhop  Hooper's  elaborate  Inquiry),  the  fpeci- 
fic  gravity  of  water  and  filver,  and  the  value 
of  that  metal,  will  afford,  after  a  fhort  pro- 
cefs,  the  annual  revenue  which  I  have  ftated. 
Yet  the  Great  King  received  no  more  than 
loooEuboic,  orTyrian,  talents  (252,0001.) 
from  Aflyria.    The  compaBifon  of  two  paf- 


fages  in  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  192.  1.  Hi.  c~ 
89 — 96.)  reveals  an  important  difference 
between  the  grcfs,  and  the  net,  revenue 
of  Perfia ;  the  fums  paid  by  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  gold  or  filver  depoflted  in  the 
royal  treafure.  The  monarch  might  annually 
fave  three  millions  fix  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  of  the  feventeen  or  eighteen  millions 
raifed  upon  the  people. 

•palm- 
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palm-trees  were  cut  down,  and  placed  along  the  broken  parts  of  the   c  ^f.  p- 

road  ;  and  the  army  pafled  over  the  broad  and  deeper  canals,  on  v.  , — 

bridges  of  floating  rafts  which  were  fupported  by  the  help  of  bladders. 
Two  cities  of  AfTyria  prefumed  to  refift  the  arms-  of  a  Roman  em- 
peror :  and  they  both  paid  the  fevere  penalty  of  their  rafhnefs.  1  At  Siege  of 
the  diftance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  royal  refidence  of  Ctefiphon, 
Perifabor,  or  Anbar,  held  the  fecond  rank  in  the  province  :  a  city, 
large,  populous,  and  well  fortified,  furrounded  with  a  double  wall, 
almoft  encompafled  by  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  defended 
by  the  valour  of  a  numerous  garrifon.  The  exhortations  of 
Hormifdas  were  repulfed  with  contempt ;  and  the  ears  of  the  Per- 
fian  prince  were  wounded  by  a  juft  reproach,  that,  unmindful 
of  his  royal  birth,  he  conducted  an  army  of  ftrangers  againft  his 
king  and  country.  The  AfTyrians  maintained  their  loyalty  by  a 
fkilful,  as  well  as  vigorous,  defence ;  till  the  lucky  ftroke  of  a 
battering-ram,  having  opened  a  large  breach,  by  (nattering  one  of 
the  angles  of  the  wall,  they  haftily  retired  into  the  fortifications  of 
the  interior  citadel.  The  foldiers  of  Julian  rufhed  impetuoufly  into 
the  town,  and,  after  the  full  gratification  of  every  military  appetite, 
Perifabor  was  reduced  to  afhes  ;  and  the  engines  which  aflaulted  the 
citadel  were  planted  on  the  ruins  of  the  fmoking  houfes.  The 
conteft  was  continued  by  an  inceffant  and  mutual  difcharge  of 
mifiile  weapons  ;  and  the  fuperiority  which  the  Romans  might  derive 
from  the  mechanical  powers  of  their  baliftse  and  catapultse  was  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  advantage  of  the  ground  on  the  fide  of  the  be- 
fieged.  But  as  foon  as  an  Helepolis  had  been  conftructed,  which 
could  engage  on  equal  terms  with  the  loftieft  ramparts ;  the  tre- 
mendous afpect  of  a  moving  turret,  that  would  leave  no  hope  ot 
refiftance  or  of  mercy,  terrified  the  defenders  of  the  citadel  into  an 
humble  fubmiflion ;  and  the  place  was  furrendered  only  two  days 
after  Julian  firft  appeared   under  the  walls  of  Perifabor.  Two. 

3  K  2  thoufand 
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thoufand  five  hundred  perfons,  of  both  fexes,  the  feeble  remnant  of 
a  flourifhing  people,  were  permitted  to  retire  :  the  plentiful  maga- 
zines of  corn,  of  arms,  and  of  fplendid  furniture,  were  partly  diftri- 
buted  among  the  troops,  and  partly  referved  for  the  public  fervice : 
the  ufelefs  ftores  were  deftroyed  by  fire,  or  thrown  into  the  ftream 
of  the  Euphrates  ;  and  the  fate  of  Amida  was  revenged  by  the  total 
ruin  of  Perifabor. 

The  city,  or  rather  fortrefs,  of  Maogamalcha,  which  was  de- 
fended by  fixteen  large  towers,  a  deep  ditch,  and  two  ftrong  and 
folid  walls  of  brick  and  bitumen,  appears  to  have  been  conftructed 
at  the  diftance  of  eleven  miles,  as  the  fafeguard  of  the  capital  of  Perfia. 
The  emperor,  apprehenfive  of'  leaving  fuch  an  important  fortrefs 
in  his  rear,  immediately  formed  the  fiege  of  Maogamalcha ;  and' 
the  Roman  army  was  distributed,  for  that  purpofe,  into  three  di- 
visions;,  Victor,  at  the- head  of  the  cavalry,  and  of  a  detachment 
of  heavy-armed  foot,  was  ordered  to  clear  the  country,  as  far  as 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  fuburbs  of  Ctefiphon.  The  con- 
duel:  of  the  attack  was  affumed  by  Julian  himfelf,  who  feemed 
to  place  his  whole  dependence  in  the  military  engines  which  he 
erected  againft  the  walls ;  while  he  fecretly  contrived  a  more  effica- 
cious method  of  introducing  his  troops  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Under  the  direction  of  Nevitta  and  Dagalaiphus,  the  trenches  were 
opened  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  gradually  prolonged  as  far  as 
the  edge  of  the  ditch.  The  ditch  was  fpeedily  filled  with  earth ; 
and,  by  the  inceiTant  labour  of  the  troops,  a  mine  was  carried  under 
the  foundations  of  the  walls,  and  fuftained,  at  fufficient  intervals,  by 
props  of  timber.  Three  chofen  cohorts,  advancing  in  a  fingle  file, 
filently  explored  the  dark  and  dangerous  paffage ;  till  their  intrepid 
leader  whifpered  back  the  intelligence,  that  he  was  ready  to  iflue 
from  his  confinement  into  the  ftreets  of  the  holtile  city.  Julian- 
checked  their  ardour,  that  he  might  enfure  their  fuccefs ;  and  im»» 
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mediately  diverted  the  attention  of  the  garrifon,  by  the  tumult  and  c^j^P 
elamour  of  a  general  afTault.  The  Perfians,  who,  from  their  walls, 
eontemptuoufly  beheld  the  progrefs  of  an  impotent  attack,  celebrated, 
with  fongs  of  triumph,  the  glory  of  Sapor  ;  and  ventured  to  afiure 
the  emperor,  that  he  might  afcend  the  ftarry  manfion  of  Ormufd, 
before  he  could  hope  to  take  the  impregnable  city  of  Maogamalcha. 
The  city  was  already  taken.  Hiftory  has  recorded  the  name  of  a 
private  foldier,  the  firft  who  afcended  from  the  mine  into  a  deferted 
tower.  The  paffage  was  widened  by  his  companions,  who  prefled 
forwards  with  impatient  valour.  Fifteen  hundred  enemies  were  al- 
ready in  the  midft  of  the  city.  The  aftonifhed  garrifon  abandoned 
the  walls,  and  their  only  hope  of  fafety ;  the  gates  were  inftantly 
burft  open  ;  and  the  revenge  of  the  foldier,  unlefs  it  were  fufpended 
by  luft  or  avarice,  was  fatiated  by  an  undiftinguifhing  maflacre. 
The  governor,  who  had  yielded  on  a  promife  of  mercy,  was  burnt 
alive,  a  few  days  afterwards,  on  a  charge  of  having  uttered 
fome  difrefpeclful  words  againft  the  honour  of  Prince  Hormifdas. 
The  fortifications  were  razed  to  the  ground  ;  and  not  a  veftige  was 
left,  that  the  city  of  Maogamalcha  had  ever  exifted.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital  of  Perna  was  adorned  with  three  ftately  pa- 
laces, laborioufly  enriched  with  every  production  that  could  gratify 
the  luxury  and  pride  of  an  Eaftern  monarch.  The  pleafant  fituation 
of  the  gardens  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  was  improved,-  ac- 
cording to  the  Perfian  tafte,  by  the  fymmetry  of  flowers,  fountains, 
and  fhady  walks  :  and  fpacious  parks  were  inclofed  for  the  reception 
of  the  bears,  lions,  and  wild  boars,  which  were  maintained  at  a 
confiderable  expence  for  the  pleafure  of  the  royal  chace.  The  park- 
walls  were  broke  down,  the  favage  game  was  abandoned  to  the  darts 
of  the  foldiers,  and  the  palaces  of  Sapor  were  reduced  to  allies,  by 
the  command  of  the  Roman  emperor.  Julian,  on  this  occafion, 
ihewed  himfelf  ignorant,  or  carelefs,  of  the  laws  of  civility,  which 
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CxxivP  Pru^ence  anc*  rennemeilt  °f  polifhed  ages  have  eftablimed  be- 
-.-  _?  tween  hoftile  princes.  Yet  thefe  wanton  ravages  need  not  excite 
in  our  breafts  any  vehement  emotions  of  pity  or  refentment.  A 
fimple,  naked,  ftatue,  finimed  by  the  hand  of  a  Grecian  artift,  is  of 
more  genuine  value  than  all  thefe  rude  and  coftly  monuments  of 
Barbaric  labour  :  and,  if  we  are  more  deeply  affected  by  the  ruin  of 
a  palace,  than  by  the  conflagration  of  a  cottage,  our  humanity  muft 
have  formed  a  very  erroneous  eftimate  of  the  miferies  of  human 
life  57. 

Perfonal  be-       Julian  was  an  object  of  terror  and  hatred  to  the  Perfians  :  and  the 

haviour  of  m  •      '  .  . 

Julian.  painters  of  that  nation  reprefented  the  invader  or  their  country  under 
the  emblem  of  a  furious  lion,  who  vomited  from  his  mouth  a  con- 
fuming  fire 58.  To  his  friends  and  foldiers,  the  philofophic  hero 
appeared  in  a  more  amiable  light ;  and  his  virtues  were  never  more 
confpicuoufly  difplayed,  than  in  the  laft,  and  moft  active,  period  of 
his  life.  He  practifed,  without  effort,  and  almoft  without  merit, 
the  habitual  qualities  of  temperance  and  fobriety.  According  to  the 
dictates  of  that  artificial  wifdom,  which  alTumes  an  abfolute  dominion 
over  the  mind  and  body,  he  fternly  refufed  himfelf  the  indulgence 
of  the  moft  natural  appetites  59.  In  the  warm  climate  of  Aflyria, 
which  folicited  a  luxurious  people  to  the  gratification  of  every  fen- 
fual  defire 60,  a  youthful  conqueror  preferved  his  chaftity  pure  and 
inviolate :  nor  was  Julian  ever  tempted,  even  by  a  motive  of  curio- 

57  The  operations  of  the  Afiyrian  war  are  lian's  chaftity  was  voluntary,   and,  in  his 
xircumftantially  related  by  Ammianus  (xxiv.  opinion,  meritorious. 

2,3,4,5.),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  112  60  Salluft  (ap.  Vet.  Scholiaft.  Juvenal. 

— 123.    p.'  335  —  3 47 . ) ,    Zofimus    (1.  iii.  Satir.  i.  104.)  obferves,  that  nihil  corrup- 

p.  168  —  180.),    and   Gregory   Nazianzen  tius  moribus.    The  matrons  and  virgins  of 

(Orat.  iv.  p.  113.  144.).    The  military  cri-  Babylon  freely  mingled  with  the  men,  in 

ticifms  of  the  faint  are  devoutly  copied  by  licentious  banquets :    and  as  they  felt  the 

Tillemont,  his  faithful  Have.  intoxication  of  wine  and  love,  they  gra- 

58  Libanius  de  ulcifcenda  Juliani  nece,  dually,  and  almoft  completely,  threw  afide 
•C.  13.  p.  162.  the  incumbrance  of  drefs ;  ad  ultimum  ima 

59  The  famous  examples  of  Cyrus,  Alex-  corporum  velamenta  projiciunt.  Cur- 
ander,  and  Scipio,  were  a&s  of  juftice.    J  a-  tius,  v.  1. 
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fity,  to  vifit  his  female  captives  of  exquifite  beauty6',  who,  inflead  p* 
of  refilling  his  power,  would  have  difputed  with  each  other  the  v~  » 
honour  of  his  embraces.    With  the  fame  firmnefs  that  he  refilled 
the  allurements  of  love,  he  fuftained  the  hardfhips  of  war.  When 
the  Romans  marched  through  the  flat  and  flooded  country,  their 
fovereign,  on  foot,  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  fhared  their  fatigues, 
and  animated  their  diligence.    In  every  ufeful  labour,  the  hand  of 
Julian  was  prompt  and  ftrenuous ;    and  the  Imperial  purple  was 
wet  and  dirty,  as  the  coarfe  garment  of  the  meaner!;  foldier.  The 
two  fieges  allowed  him  fome  remarkable  opportunities  of  fignal- 
ifing  his  perfonal  valour,  which,  in  the  improved  ftate  of  the 
military  art,  can  feldom  be  exerted  by  a  prudent  general.  The 
emperor  flood  before  the  citadel  of  Perifabor,  infenfible  of  his  ex- 
treme danger,  and  encouraged  his  troops  to  burft  open  the  gates  of 
iron,  till  he  was  almoft  overwhelmed  under  a  cloud  of  miflrle  wea- 
pons, and  huge  ftones,  that  were  directed  againft  his  perfon.  As 
he  examined  the  exterior  fortifications  of  Maogamalcha,  two  Per- 
fians,  devoting  themfelves  for  their  country,  fuddenly  rufhed  upon 
him  with  drawn  fcimitars  :  the  emperor  dexteroufly  received  their 
blows  on  his  uplifted  fhield ;   and,  with  a  fleady  and  well-aimed 
thruft,  laid  one  of  his  adverfaries  dead  at  his  feet.    The  efteem  of  a 
prince  who  pofleffes  the  virtues  which  he  approves,  is  the  noble fr 
recompence  of  a  deferving  fubjecl: ;  and  the  authority  which  Julian 
derived  from  his  perfonal  merit,  enabled  him  to  revive  and  enforce 
the  rigour  of  ancient  difcipline.    He  punifhed  with  death,  or  igno- 
miny, the  mifbehaviour  of  three  troops  of  horfe,  who,  in  a  fkirmifh 
with  the  Surenas,  had  loft  their  honour,  and  one  of  their  ftandards  :: 

61  Ex  virginibus  autem,  quas  fpeciofe  funt  but  it  has  been  improved,  by  the  perpetual 

captae,  et  in  Perfide,  ubi  foeminarum  pul-  mixture  of  Circaflian  blood  (Herodot.  I.  iik 

chritudo  excellit,    nec  contrectare  aliquam  c.  97.     Buffon,   Hift.  Naturelle,  torn.  iii. 

voluitnec  videre,    Ammian.  xxiv.  4.     The  p.  42.0.). 
native  race  of  Perfians  is  fmall  and  ug-ly : 

5  and 
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C  H^AP,  and  he  diftinguifhed  with  bbjidtpml6*  crowns  the  valour  of  the  fore- 
i  .-v~  moft  foldiers,  who  had  afcended  into  the  city  of  Maogamalcha.  After 
the  fiege  of  Perifabor,  the  firmnefs  of  the  emperor  was  exercifed  by 
the  infolent  avarice  of  the  army,  who  loudly  complained,  that  their 
fervices  were  rewarded  by  a  trifling  donative  of  one  hundred  pieces 
of  filver.  His  juft  indignation  was  exprefied  in  the  grave  and  manly 
language  of  a  Roman.  "  Riches  are  the  object  of  your  defires  ? 
"  thofe  riches  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Perfians  ;  and  the  fpoils  of  this 
"  fruitful  country  are  propofed  as  the  prize  of  your  valour  and  difci- 
"  pline.  Believe  me,"  added  Julian,  "  the  Roman  republic,  which 
"  formerly  pofTefled  fuch  immenfe  treafures,  is  now  reduced  to  want 
"  and  wretchednefs  ;  fmce  our  princes  have  been  perfuaded,  by  weak 
**  and  interefted  minifters,  to  purchafe  with  gold  the  tranquillity  of 
"  the  Barbarians.  The  revenue  is  exhaufted  ;  the  cities  are  ruined  ; 
"  the  provinces  are  difpeopled.  For  myfelf,  the  only  inheritance 
"  that  I  have  received  from  my  royal  anceftors,  is  a  foul  incapable 
"  of  fear  ;  and  as  long  as  I  am  convinced  that  every  real  advantage 
"  is  feated  in  the  mind,  I  mail  not  blufh  to  acknowledge  an  ho- 
"  nourable  poverty,  which,  in  the  days  of  ancient  virtue,  was  con- 
"  lidered  as  the  glory  of  Fabricius.  That  glory,  and  that  virtue, 
"  may  be  your  own,  if  you  will  liften  to  the  voice  of  Heaven,  and 
"  of  your  leader.  But  if  you  will  rafhly  perfift,  if  you  are  deter- 
"  mined  to  renew  the  fhameful  and  mifchievous  examples  of  old 
"  feaitions,  proceed — As  it  becomes  an  emperor  who  has  filled  the 
"  firft  rank  among  men,  I  am  prepared  to  die,  {landing  ;  and  to  de- 
"  foife  a  precarious  life,  which,  every  hour,  may  depend  on  an 
"  accidental  fever.  If  I  have  been  found  unworthy  of  the  command, 
*'  there  are  now  among  you  (I  fpeak  it  with  pride  and  pleafure), 

*"   Obfidionalitms  coronis  donari.     Am-    the  reward  of  a  general  who  had  delivered  a 
jnian.  xxiv.  4.    Ekher  Julian  or  his  hiftorian    befieged  city  (Aulus  Gellius,  NodL  Attic, 
were  unfeilful  antiquaries.    He  fhould  have    v.  6.). 
given  mural  crowns.     The  obfedional  were 

"  there 
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"  there  are  many  chiefs,  whofe  merit  and  experience  are  equal  to  c  H  A  P. 
"  the  conduct  of  the  moft  important  war.  Such  has  been  the  tern-  t 
"  per  of  my  reign,  that  I  can  retire,  without  regret,  and  without 
"  apprehenfion,  to  the  obfcurity  of  a  private  ftation63."  The  modeft 
refolution  of  Julian  was  anfwered  by  the  unanimous  applaufe  and 
cheerful  obedience  of  the  Romans ;  who  declared  their  confidence  of 
victory,  while  they  fought  under  the  banners  of  their  heroic  prince. 
Their  courage  was  kindled  by  his  frequent  and  familiar  afTeverations 
(for  fuch  wifhes  were  the  oaths  of  Julian),  "  So  may  I  reduce  the 
"  Perfians  under  the  yoke  !"  "  Thus  may  I  reftore  the  ftrength 
"  and  fplendour  of  the  republic  !"  The  love  of  fame  was  the  ardent 
pafTion  of  his  foul :  but  it  was  not  before  he  trampled  on  the  ruins 
of  Maogamalcha,  that  he  allowed  himfelf  to  fay,  "  We  have  now 
"  provided  fome  materials  for  the  fophift  of  Antioch  6V 

The  fuccefsful  valour  of  Julian  had  triumphed  over  all  the  ob-  Hetranfports 
ftacles  that  oppofed  his  march  to  the  gates  of  Ctefiphon.    But  the  his  fieet  from 

.  .  the  Euphra- 

reduction,  or  even  the  nege,  of  the  capital  of  Perfia,  was  ftill  at  a  tes  to  the 
diftance :  nor  can  the  military  conduct  of  the  emperor  be  clearly  Tlgns' 
apprehended,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  country  which  was  the 
theatre  of  his  bold  and  fkilful  operations 6S.  Twenty  miles  to  the 
fouth  of  Bagdad,  and  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  curio- 
fity  of  travellers  has  obferved  fome  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  Ctefi- 
phon, which,  in  the  time  of  Julian,  was  a  great  and  populous  city. 
The  name  and  glory  of  the  adjacent  Seleucia  were  for  ever  extin- 
guifhed ;  and  the  only  remaining  quarter  of  that  Greek  colony  had 

63  I  give  this  fpeech  as  original  and  ge-  Infcriptions,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  246 — 259.)  has 
nuine.  Ammianus  might  hear,  could  tran-  afcertained  the  true  pofition  and  diftance  of 
fcribe,  and  was  incapable  of  inventing,  it.  Babylon,  Seleucia,  Ctefiphon,  Bagdad,  &c. 
I  have  ufed  fome  flight  freedoms,  and  con-  The  Roman  traveller,  Pietro  della  Valle 
elude  with  the  moft  forcible  fentence.  (torn.  i.  lett.  xvii.  p.  650 — 780.),  feems  to 

64  Ammian.  xxiv.  3.  Libanius,  Orat.  be  the  moft  intelligent  fpe&ator  of  that  fa- 
Parent,  c.  122.  p.  346.  mous  province.    He  is  a  gentleman  and  a 

65  M.  d'Anville  (Mem.  de  l'Academie  des  fcholar,  but  intolerably  vain  and  prolix. 

Vol.  II.  3  L  refumed, 
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CHAP,   refumed,  with  the  Aflyrian  language  and  manners,  the  primitive 
v      -        appellation  of  Coche.    Coche  was  fituate  on  the  weflern  fide  of  the 
Tigris  ;  but  it  was  naturally  confidered  as  a  fuburb  of  Ctefiphon,  with 
which  we  may  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  connected  by  a  permanent 
bridge  of  boats.    The  united  parts  contributed  to  form  the  common 
epithet  of  Al  Modain,  the  cities,  which  the  Orientals  have  be- 
llowed ori  the  winter  refidence  of  the  SafTanides ;  and  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  Perfian  capital  was  ftrongly  fortified  by  the  waters  i 
of  the  river,  by  lofty  walls,  and  by  impracticable  morafTes.  Near 
the  ruins  of  Seleucia,  the  camp  of  Julian  was  fixed  ;  and  fecured,  by 
a  ditch  and  rampart,  againfl  the  fallies  of  the  numerous  and  enter- 
prifing  garrifon  of  Coche.    In  this  fruitful  and  pleafant  country,  the 
Romans  were  plentifully  fupplied  with  water  and  forage  :  and  feverai 
forts,  which  might  have  embarrafled  the  motions  of  the  army,  iub- 
mitted,  after  fome  refiftance,  to  the  efforts  of  their  valour.  The 
fleet  parled  from  the  Euphrates  into  an  artificial  derivation  of  that 
river,  which  pours  a  copious  and  navigable  ftream  into  the  Tigris, 
at  a  fmall  diftance  below  the  great  city.    If  they  had  followed  this 
royal  canal,  which  bore  the  name  of  Nahar-Malcha 6S,  the  interme- 
diate fituation  of  Coche  would  have  foparated  the  fleet  and  army  of 
Julian;   and  the  ram  attempt  of  fleering  againft  the  current  of  the 
Tigris,  and  forcing  their  way  through  the  midft  of  a  hoflile  capital, 
rauft  have  been  attended  with  the  total  deflruction  of  the  Roman 
navy.    The  prudence  of  the  emperor  forefaw  the  danger,  and  pro- 
vided the  remedy.    As  he  had  minutely  fludied  the  operations  of 
Trajan  in  the  fame  country,  he  foon  recollected,  that  his  warlike 
predecefTor  had  dug  a  new  and  navigable  canal,  which,  leaving  Coche 
on  the  right-hand,  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nahar-Malcha  into 

6"    The  Hoyal   Canal   (Nahar-Malcha)  ferve  to  explain  the  Teeming  contradictions 

might  be  fucceffively  relrored,  altered,  di-  of  antiquity.    Ia  the  time  of  Julian,  it  muft 

viaed,   Sec.    (Cellarius,    Geograph.  Antiq.  ha,ve  fallen  into  the  Euphrates  ie/oiu  Ctefi- 

tom.  ii.  p.  453.)  :  and  thefe  changes  may  phon. 
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the  river  Tigris,  at  fome  diftance  above  the  cities.    From  the  in-  CHAP. 

XXIV4 

formation  of  the  peafants,  Julian  afcertaincd  the  veftiges  of  this  an-  u  —M—  ■■; 
cient  work,  which  were  almoft  obliterated  by  defign  or  accident. 
By  the  indefatigable  labour  of  the  foldiers,  a  broad  and  deep  channel 
was  fpeedily  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  Euphrates.  A  ftrong 
dike  was  conftructed  to  interrupt  the  ordinary  current  of  the  Nahar- 
Malcha :  a  Dood  of  waters  ruflied  impetuoufly  into  their  new  bed  ; 
and  the  Roman  fleet,  fleering  their  triumphant  courfe  into  the  Tigris, 
derided  the  vain  and  ineffectual  barriers  which  the  Perfians  of  Cte- 
fiphon  had  erected  to  oppofe  their  paflage. 

As  it  became  necelTary  to  tranfport  the  Roman  army  over  the  pa/rage  of 
Tigris,  another  labour  prefented  itfelf,  of  lefs  toil,  but  of  more  dan-  the,T.i|ris» 

o     '  1  '  '  and  victory 

ger,  than  the  preceding  expedition.  The  ftream  was  broad  and  of  the  Ro- 
rapid  ;  the  afcent  fteep  and  difficult ;  and  the  intrenchments  which 
had  been  formed  on  the  ridge  of  the  oppofite  bank,  were  lined  with 
a  numerous  army  of  heavy  cuiraffiers,  dexterous  archers,  and  huge 
elephants  ;  who  (according  to  the  extravagant  hyperbole  of  Libanius) 
could  trample,  with  the  fame  eafe,  a  field  of  corn,  or  a  legion  of 
Romans67.  In  the  prefence  of  fuch  an  enemy,  the  conftruction  of 
a  bridge  was  impracticable  ;  and  the  intrepid  prince,  who  inftantly 
feized  the  only  poffible  expedient,  concealed  his  defign,  till  the  mo- 
ment of  execution,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Barbarians,  of  his 
own  troops,  and  even  of  his  generals  themfelves.  Under  the  fpe- 
cious  pretence  of  examining  the  Hate  of  the  magazines,  fourfcore 
velTels  were  gradually  unladen  ;  and  a  felect  detachment,  apparently 
deftined  for  fome  fecret  expedition,  was  ordered  to  ftand  to  their 
arms  on  the  firft  fignal.  Julian  difguifed  the  filent  anxiety  of  his  own 
mind  with  fmiles  of  confidence  and  joy;  and  amufed  the  hoftile 
nations  with  the  fpectacle  of  military  games,  which  he  infultingly 

*7  Kai  y.iyAwv  t\-.<pxvrav,  01;  wj  efyot  oi«    que  le  vrai ;  a  maxim  which  mould  be  in- 
r«%i^v  e>&iw,  xxi  $a\xyyc<;.    Rien  n'eit  beau    fcribed  on  the  defk  of  every  rhetorician. 

3X2  celebrated 
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CHAP,  celebrated  under  the  walls  of  Coche.    The  day  was  confecrated  to 

xxiv.  J 
u— v-— plcafure  ;  but,  as  foon  as  the  hour  of  fupper  was  paft,  the  emperor 

fummoncd  the  generals  to  his  tent ;  and  acquainted  them,  that  he 
had  fixed  that  night  for  the  pafiage  of  the  Tigris.  They  flood  in 
filent  and  refpectful  aftonifhment ;  but,  when  the  venerable  Salluft 
aflumcd  the  privilege  of  his  age  and  experience,  the  reft  of  the  chiefs 
fupported  with  freedom  the  weight  of  his  prudent  reMonftrances  68. 
Julian  contented  himfelf  with  obferving,  that  conqueft  and  fafety 
depended  on  the  attempt ;  that,  inftead  of  diminilhing,  the  number 
of  their  enemies  would  be  increafed,  by  fuccellive  reinforcements  ; 
and  that  a  longer  delay  would  neither  contract  the  breadth  of  the 
ftream,  nor  level  the  height  of  the  bank.  The  fignal  was  inftantly 
given,  and  obeyed  :  the  moft  impatient  of  the  legionaries  leaped  into 
five  veffels  that  lay  ncareft  to  the  bank  ;  and,  as  they  plied  their  oars 
with  intrepid  diligence,  they  were  loft,  after  a  few  moments,  in  the 
darknefs  of  the  night.  A  flame  arofe  on  the  oppofite  fide  ;  and  Ju- 
lian, who  too  clearly  underftood  that  his  foremoft  veffels,  in  attempt- 
ing to  land,  had  been  fired  by  the  enemy,  dexteroully  converted 
their  extreme  danger  into  a  prefage  of  victory.  "  Our  fellow-fol- 
"  diers,"  he  eagerly  exclaimed,  "  are  already  matters  of  the  bank  ; 
"  fee — they  make  the  appointed  fignal :  let  us  haften  to  emulate  and 
"  affift  their  courage."  The  united  and  rapid  motion  of  a  great  fleet 
broke  the  violence  of  the  current,  and  they  reached  the  eaftern  more 
of  the  Tigris  with  fufficient  fpeed  to  extinguifh  the  flames,  and  refcue 
their  adventurous  companions.  The  difficulties  of  a  fteep  and 
lofty  afcent  were  increafed  by  the  weight  of  armour,  and  .the 
darknefs  of  the  night.  A  mower  of  ftones,  darts,  and  fire,  was  in- 
cefTantly  difcharged  on  the  heads  of  the  aflailants ;  who,  after  an 
arduous  ftruggle,  climbed  the  bank,  and  flood  victorious  upon  the 

61  Libanius  alludes  to  the  moft  powerful    quod  acri  metu  territi  duces  concordi  precatu 
of  the  generals.    I  have  ventured  to  name    fieri  prohibere  tentarertf. 
Salltifl.    Ammianus  fays,- of  all  the  leaders, 

2  rampart* 
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rampart.  As  foon  as  they  poflefled  a  more  equal  field,  Julian,  who,  cJy.^p* 
with  his  light-infantry,  had  led  the  attack  darted  through  the  ^— — ' 
ranks  a  fkilful  and  experienced  eye  :  his  braveft  foldiers,  according 
to  the  precepts  of  Homer70,  were  diftributed  in  the  front  and  rear; 
and  all  the  trumpets  of  the  Imperial  army  founded  to  battle.  The 
Romans,  after  fending  up  a  military  fhour,  advanced  in  meafured 
fteps  to  the  animating  notes  of  martial  mufic  ;  launched  their  for- 
midable javelins ;  and  rufhed  forwards  with  drawn  fwords,  to  de- 
prive the  Barbarians,  by  a  clofer  onfet,  of  the  advantage  of  their 
miffile  weapons.  The  whole  engagement  Lifted  above  twelve  hours  ; 
till  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  Perfians  was  changed  into  a  difordcrly 
flight,  of  which  the  fhameful  example  was  given  by  the  principal 
leaders,  and  the  Surenas  himfelf.  They  were  purfued  to  the  gates 
of  Ctefiphon ;  and  the  conquerors  might  have  entered  the  difmayed 
city  if  their  general  Victor,  who  was  dangeroufly  wounded  with 
an  arrow,  had  not  conjured  them  to  defift  from  a  rafh  attempt,  which 
muft  be  fatal,  if  it  were  not  fuccefsful.  On  their  fide,  the  Romans 
acknowledged  the  lofs  of  only  feventy-five  men  ;  while  they  affirmed, 
that  the  Barbarians  had  left  on  the  field  of  battle  two  thoufand  five 
hundred,  or  even  fix  thoufand,  of  their  braveft  foldiers.  The  fpoil 
was  fuch  as  might  be  expected  from  the  riches  and  luxury  of  an 
Oriental  camp  ;  large  quantities  of  filver  and  gold,  fplendid  arms 
and  trappings,  and  beds  and  tables  of  mafTy  filver.  The  victorious 
emperor  diftributed,  as  the  rewards  of  valour,  fome  honourable  gifts, 
civic,  and  mural,  and  naval,  crowns  ;  which  he,  and  perhaps  he  alone, 

r'9  Hinc  Imperator  .  .  .  (fays  Ammianus)    Homer  was  never  abfent  from  the  mind  of 
ipfe  cum  levis  armaturac  auxiliis  per  prima  Julian. 

poftremaque  difcurrens,  Sec.    Yet  Zofimus,       "  Perfas  tcrrore  fubito  mifcuerunt,  verfif- 

,  .    r-    j    j  it      i-  f  -.t     que  agminibus  totius  gentis,  apertas  Ctefi- 

his  friend,  does  not  allow  him  to  pafs  the    ^.      ?  .  _       °    .  .£ 

,    .     .  r  pnontis  portas  victor  miles  lntrallet,  ni  major 

river  till  two  days  after  the  battle.  __j  ...  r   c  -n-  va  • 

/  pradarum  occaiio  fuilTet,  quam  cura  vidtona; 

.  ?°  Secundum  Homericam  difpofitionem.  (Sextus  Rufus  de  Provir.ciis,  c.  28. ).  Their 
A  fimilar  difpofition  is  afcribed  to  the  wife  avarice  might  difpofe  them  to  hear  the  ad- 
Neftor,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad  :  and    vice  of  Victor. 

cfteemed 
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C  H  A  P.    efteemed  more  precious  than  the  wealth  of  Afia.    A  folemn  facrifice 
. y — — /   was  offered  to  the  god  of  war,  but  the  appearances  of  the  victims 
threatened  the  moft  inaufpicious  events  ;  and  Julian  foon  difcovered, 
by  lefs  ambiguous  figns,  that  he  had  now  reached  the  term  of  his 
profperity  7\ 

Situation  On  tne  fecond  day  after  the  battle,  the  domeftic  guards,  the  Jo- 

rfJijS**^  vians  and    Herculians,   and    the  remaining  troops,  which  com- 

.  A.  D.  363.    pokd  near  two-thirds  of  the  whole  armv,  were  fecurelv  wafted  over 
June.       1  m  J  J 

the  Tigris ;J.    "While  the  Perfians  beheld  from  the  walls  of  Cte- 

fiphon  the  defolation  of  the  adjacent  country,  Julian  caft  many  an 
anxious  look  towards  the  North,  in  full  expectation,  that  as  he  him- 
felf  had  victoriouflv  penetrated  to  the  capital  of  Sapor,  the  march 
and  junction  of  his  lieutenants,  Sebaftian  and  Procopius,  would  be 
executed  with  the  fame  courage  and  diligence.  His  expectations 
'were  difappointed  by  the  treachery  of  the  Armenian  king,  who  per- 
mitted, and  moft  probably  directed,  the  defertion  of  his  auxiliary 
troops  from  the  camp  of  the  Romans  T*  ;  and  by  the  diflentions  of 
the  two  generals,  who  were  incapable  of  forming  or  executing  any 
plan  for  the  public  fen-ice.  When  the  emperor  had  relinquifhed  the 
hope  of  this  important  reinforcement,  he  condefcended  to  hold  a 
council  of  war,  and  approved,  after  a  full  debate,  the  fentiment  of 
-thofe  generals,  who  diiTuaded  the  fiege  of  Ctefiphon,  as  a  fruitlefs 

7i  The  labour  of  the  canal,  the  pa;T'.je  of  confift  of  the  prote&ors,  among  whom  the 

•the  Tigris,  and  the  viclory,  are  defcribed  by  biitorcan  Ammianus,  and  the  future  emperor 

Ammianus  [air.  5,  6.),  Lib^nius  (Orat.  Jovian,  aftully  ferved  ;  tome  feb—b  of  the 

Parent,  c.  124—128.  p.  347 — 353.),  Greg.  d&me/Na,  and  perhaps  the  Jcvians  and  Her- 

Nazianzen  ^Orat.  is-,  p.  115.},  Zoi'irnus  1.  coHans,  who  often  did  duty  as  guards, 
ill.  p.  181 — 183.),  and  Sextus  P.ufus  vde       74  Mofes  of  Chorene  (Hilt.  Armen.  I.  iii. 

PTOvinciis,  c.  28.).  c  15.  p.  246.)  fupplies  us  with  a  national 

73  The  fleet  and  army  were  formed  in  three  tradition,  and  a  fpurious  letter.    I  have  bor- 

divifior.s,  of  which  the  firft  only  had  paffe  I  rowed  only  the  leading  circumftance,  which 

during  the  night  (Ammian.  xxiv.  6  ).    The  i=  ccnfifient  with  truth,  probability,  and  Li- 

»zs-n  io%vpop*,  whom    Zosmus   tranfperts  banius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  131.  p.  355.). 
.©A  the  third  day  (1.  iii.  p.  185/,  ir.;ght 

and 
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and  pernicious  undertaking.  It  is  not  eafy  for  us  to  conceive,  by  c  ^xiy^' 
what  arts  of  fortification,  a  city  thrice  befieged  and  taken  by  the 
predeceflbrs  of  Julian,  could  be  rendered  impregnable  againft  an 
army  of  fixty  thoufand  Romans,  commanded  by  a  brave  and  expe- 
rienced general,  and  abundantly  fupplied  with  fhips,  provifions,  bat- 
tering engines,  and  military  ftores.  But  we  may  reft  affured,  from 
the  love  of  glory,  and  contempt  of  danger,  which  formed  the  cha- 
racter of  Julian,  that  he  was  not  difcouraged  by  any  trivial  or  ima- 
ginary obftacles  7S.  At  the  very  time  when  he  declined  the  fiege  of 
Ctefiphon,  he  rejected,  with  obftinacy  and  difdain,  the  moft  flat- 
tering offers  of  a  negociation  of  peace.  Sapor,  who  had  been  fo 
long  accuftomed  to  the  tardy  oftentation  of  Conftantius,  was  furprifed 
by  the  intrepid  diligence  of  his  fuccefTor.  As  far  as  the  confines  of 
India  and  Scythia,  the  fatraps  of  the  diftant  provinces  were  ordered 
to  affemble  their  troops,  and  to  march,  without  delay,  to  the  afliftance 
of  their  monarch.  But  their  preparations  were  dilatory,  their  mo- 
tions flow ;  and  before  Sapor  could  lead  an  army  into  the  field,  he 
received  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  devaftation  of  AfTyria, 
the  ruin  of  his  palaces,  and  the  daughter  of  his  bravefl  troops,  who 
defended  the  paffage  of  the  Tigris.  The  pride  of  royalty  was 
humbled  in  the  duft  ;  he  took  his  repafts  on  the  ground  ;  and 
the  diforder  of  his  hair  expreffed  the  grief  and  anxiety  of  his  mind. 
Perhaps  he  would  not  have  refufed  to  purchafe,  with  one  half  of 
his  kingdom,  the  fafety  of  the  remainder  ;  and  he  would 
have  gladly  fubfcribed  himfelf,  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  faith- 
ful and  dependent  ally  of  the  Roman  conqueror.  Under  the  pre- 
tence of  private  bufinefs,  a  minifter  of  rank  and  confidence  was 


75  Civitas  inexpugnabilis,  facinus  audax  et    Ctefipliontem  fiativa  aliquandiu  habuit :  re- 
jmportunum.  "Ammianus,  xxiv.  7.    His  fel-    lneanfijue  victor,  &c.   x.  16.    Zofimus  is 
low-foldier,  Ectropius,  turns  afide  from  the    artful  or  ignorant,  and  Socrates  inaccurate, 
difficulty,  Aflyriamque  populatus,  caftraapud 

fecretly 
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CHAP.   fCcretly  difpatched  to  embrace  the  knees  of  Hormifdas,  and  to  re- 

»  »  '  queft,  in  the  language  of  a  fuppliant,  that  he  might  be  introduced 

into  the  prefence  of  the  emperor.  The  Saflanian  prince,  whether  he 
liftened  to  the  voice  of  pride  or  humanity,  whether  he  consulted  the 
fentiments  of  his  birth,  or  the  duties  of  his  fituation,  was  equally 
inclined  to  promote  a  falutary  meafure,  which  would  terminate  the 
calamities  of  Perfia,  and  fecure  the  triumph  of  Rome.  He  was  afto- 
nifhed  by  the  inflexible  firmnefs  of  a  hero,  who  remembered,  moft  un- 
fortunately for  himfelf,  and  for  his  country,  that  Alexander  had  uni- 
formly rejected  the  proportions  of  Darius.  But  as  Julian  was  fenfible, 
that  the  hope  of  a  fafe  and  honourable  peace  might  cool  the  ardour  of 
his  troops  ;  he  earncftly  requefted,  that  Hormifdas  would  privately 
dilmifs  the  minifter  of  Sapor,  and  conceal  this  dangerous  tempta- 
tion from  the  knowledge  of  the  camp  7S. 
He  bums  his  The  honour,  as  well  as  intereft,  of  Julian,  forbade  him  to  confume 
his  time  under  the  impregnable  walls  of  Ctefiphon  ;  and  as  often  as 
he  defied  the  Barbarians,  who  defended  the  city,  to  meet  him  on  the 
open  plain,  they  prudently  replied,  that  if  he  defired  to  exercile  his 
valour,  he  might  feek  the  army  of  the  Great  King.  He  felt  the 
infult,  and  he  accepted  the  advice.  Inftead  of  confining  his  fervile 
march  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  he  refolved  to  imi- 
tate the  adventurous  fpirit  of  Alexander,  and  boldly  to  advance  into 
the  inland  provinces,  till  he  forced  his  rival  to  contend  with  him, 
perhaps  in  the  plains  of  Arbela,  for  the  empire  of  Afia.  The  mag- 
nanimity of  Julian  was  applauded  and  betrayed,  by  the  arts  of  a  noble 
Perfian,  who,  in  the  caule  of  his  country,  had  generouily  fubmitted 
to  act  a  part  full  of  danger,  of  falfehood,  and  of  lhame        With  a 

train 

76  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  130.  p.  354.  philofopher  was  likewife  a  magician,  who 
c.  130.  p.  361.  Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  21.  The  flattered  the  hopes  and  paflions  of  his  ma- 
eccleiiallical  hiftorian  imputes  the  refufal  of  Iter. 

peace  to  the  advice  of  Maximus.    Such  ad-       77  The  arts  of  this  new  Zopyrus  (Greg, 
vice  was  unworthy  of  a  philofopher  ;  but  the    Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  115*  116  )  may  de- 
rive 
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train  of  faithful  followers,  he  defertcd  to  the  Imperial  camp;  ex-  C**TA,P* 

pofed,  in  a  fpecious  tale,  the  injuries  which  he  had  fuftained  ;  exag-  '  »  ■  ■  ' 

gerated  the  cruelty  of  Sapor,  the  difcontent  of  the  people,  and  the 
weaknefs  of  the  monarchy,  axid  confidently  offered  himfelf  as  the 
hoftage  and  guide  of  the  Roman  march.  The  moll  rational  grounds 
of  fufpicion  were  urged,  without  effect,  by  the  wifdom  and  expe- 
rience of  Hormifdas ;  and  the  credulous  Julian,  receiving  the  traitor 
into  his  bofom,  was  perfuaded  to  iffue  an  hafty  order,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  appeared  to  arraign  his  prudence,  and  to  en- 
danger his  fafety.  He  deftroyed,  in  a  fingle  hour,  the  whole  navy, 
which  had  been  tranfported  above  five  hundred  miles,  at  fo  great  an 
expence  of  toil,  of  treafure,  and  of  blood.  Twelve,  or,  at  the  moft, 
twenty-two,  fmall  veffels  were  faved,  to  accompany,  on  carriages, 
the  march  of  the  army,  and  to  form  occafional  bridges  for  the 
paffage  of  the  rivers.  A  fupply  of  twenty  days  provifions  was  re- 
ferved  for  the  ufe  of  the  foldiers  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  magazines,  with 
a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred  veffels,  which  rode  at  anchor  in  the  Tigris, 
were  abandoned  to  the  flames,  by  the  abfolute  command  of  the 
emperor.  The  Chriftian  bilhops,  Gregory  and  Auguftin,  infult  the 
madnefs  of  the  apoftate,  who  executed,  with  his  own  hands,  the 
fentence  of  divine  juftice.  Their  authority,  of  lefs  weight,  perhaps, 
in  a  military  queftion,  is  confirmed  by  the  cool  judgment  of  an  ex- 
perienced foldier,  who  was  himfelf  fpectator  of  the  conflagration, 
and  who  could  not  diiapprove  the  reluctant  murmurs  of  the  troops 7l' 

rive  fame  credit  from  trie  tcftimony  of  two  Zofimus  (1.  iii.  p.  183.).  Zonaras  (torn.  ii. 
abbreviators  (Sextus  Rufus  and  Victor),  and  1.  xiii.  p.  26. ),  Gregory  (Orat.  iv»  p.  116.), 
the  cafual  hints  of  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent.  Auguftin  (de  Civitate  Dei,  I.  iv.  c.  29.  1.  v. 
c  134.  p.  357.)  and  Ammianus  (xxiv.  7.).  c.  21.).  Of  thefe,  Libanius  alone  attempts 
The  courfe  of  genuine  hiftory  is  interrupted  a  faint  apology  for  his  hero  ;  who,  accord- 
by  a  moft  unfeafonable  chafm  in  the  text  of  ing  to  Ammianus,  pronounced  his  own  con- 
Aramianus.  demnation,  by  a  tardy  and  ineffectual  attempt 

78  See  Ammianus  (xxiv.   7.),  Libanius  to  extinguifh  the  flames. 
(Orat.  Parentalis,  c.  132,  133.  p.  356,  357.), 

Vol.  II.  3  M  Yet 
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CHAP.  Yet  there  are  not  wanting  fome  fpecious,  and  perhaps  folid,  rea— 

.v— v  '  fons,  which  might  juftify  the  refolution  of  Julian.    The  navigation 

of  the  Euphrates  never  afcended  above  Babylon,,  nor  that  of  the 
Tigris  above  Opis 79.  The  diftance  of  the  laft-mentioned  city  from 
the  Roman  camp  was  not  very  confiderable ;  and  Julian  mud  foon 
have  renounced  the  vain  and  impracticable  attempt  of  forcing  up- 
wards a  great  fleet  againft  the  ftream  of  a  rapid  river80,  which  in 
feveral  places  was  embarrafled  by  natural  or  artificial  cataracts 
The  power  of  fails  and  oars  was  infufficient ;  it  became  necclTary 
to  tow  the  mips  againft  the  current  of  the  river ;  the  ftrength  of 
twenty  thoufand  foldiers  was  exhaufted  in  this  tedious  and  fervile 
labour  ;  and  if  the  Romans  continued  to  march  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  they  could  only  expect  to  return  home  without  atchiev- 
ing  any  enterprize  worthy  of  the  genius  or  fortune  of  their  leader. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  advifeable  to  advance  into  the  inland 
country,  the  deftruction  of  the  fleet  and  magazines  was  the  only 
meafure  which  could  fave  that  valuable  prize  from  the  hands  of  the 
numerous  and  active  troops  which  might  fuddenly  be  poured  from 
the  gates  of  Ctefiphon.  Had  the  arms  of  Julian  been  victorious,  we 
mould  now  admire  the  conduct,  as  well  as  the  courage,  of  a  hero, 
who,  by  depriving  his  foldiers  of  the  hopes  of  a  retreat,  left  them, 
only  the  alternative  of  death  or  conqueft  8\ 
^•niUijk  ^ne  cumber^ome  train  of  artillery  and  waggons,  which  retards 
Por-  the  operations  of  a  modern  army,  were  in  a  great  meafure  unknown. 

79  Confult  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  194.),  Stra-  not  (part  ii.   I.  i.    p.  193.)-    The  Per- 

bo  (1.  xvi.  p.  1074.),  and  Tavernier  (p.  i.  fians,  or  Aflyrians,  laboured  to  interrupt  the 

1.  ii.  p.  152.).  navigation  of  the  river  (Strabo,  1.  XV.  p. 

■°  A  celeritate  Tigris  incipit  vocari,  ita  1075.  D'Anville,  l'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.. 

appellant  Medi  fagittam.    Plin.  Hift.  Na-  98,  99.). 

tur.  vi.  31.  81  Recolledl  the  fuccefsful  and  applauded 

81  One  of  thefe  dykes,  which  produces  an  ralhnefs  of  Agathocles  and  Cortez,  who 

artificial  cafcade  or  cataraft,  is  defcribed  by  burnt  their  Ihips  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  and 

Tavernier  (part  i.  1.  ii.  p.  226.)  and  Uieve-  Mexico. 

7JV 
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-in  the  camps  of  the  Romans81.    Yet,  in  every  age,  the  fubfiftence  of  c  **^p- 
fixty  thoufand  men  muft  have  been  one  of  the  moll  important  cares  v— — v- — 
of  a  prudent  general  ;  and  that  fubfiftence  could  only  be  drawn 
from  his  own  or  from  the  enemy's  country.    Had  it  been  poffible 
for  Julian  to  maintain  a  bridge  of  communication  on  the  Tigris, 
and  to  preferve  the  conquered  places  of  Affyria,  a  defolated  province 
could  not  afford  any  large  or  regular  fupplies,  in  a  feafon  of  the  year 
when  the  lands  were  fovered  by  the  inundation  of  the  Euphrates  8*, 
and  the  unwholefome  air  was  darkened  with  fwarms  of  innumerable 
infects 8s.    The  appearance  of  the  hoftile  country  was  far  more  in- 
viting.   The  extenfive  region  that  lies  between  the  river  Tigris  and 
the  mountains  of  Media,  was  filled  with  villages  and  towns;  and 
the  fertile  foil,  for  the  moll  part,  was  in  a  very  improved  Hate  of 
cultivation.    Julian  might  expect,  that  a  conqueror,  who  poffeffed 
the  two  forcible  inftruments  of  perfuafion,  fteel  and  gold,  would  eafily 
procure  a  plentiful  fubfiftence  from  the  fears  or  avarice  of  the  na- 
tives.   But,  on  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  this  rich  and  mailing 
profpect  was  inftantly  blafted.  Wherever  they  moved,  the  inhabit- 
ants deferted  the  open  villages,  and  took  fhelter  in  the  fortified 
towns ;  the  cattle  was  driven  away ;  the  grafs  and  ripe  corn  were 
confumed  with  fire  ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  flames  had  fubfided  which 
interrupted  the  march  of  Julian,  he  beheld  the  melancholy  face 
of  a  fmoking  and  naked  defert.   This  defperate  but  effectual  method 

83  See  the  judicious  reflections  of  the  au-  Fofter,  inferted  in  Spelman's  Expedition  of 
thor  of  the  Eflai  fur  la  Tactique,  tom.  ii.  Cyrus,  vol.  ii.  p.  26. 

p.  287 — 393.  and  the  learned  remarks  of  M.  8S  Ammianus  (xxiv.  8.)  defciibes,  as  he 

Guichardt,  Nouveaux  Memoires  Militaires,  h.-d  felt,  the  inconveniency  of  the  flood,  the 

torn.  i.  p.  351  —  382.  on  the  baggage  and  heat,  and  the  infefts.    The  lands  of  AlTyria, 

fubfiftence  of  the  Roman  armies.  opprefled  by  the  Turks,  and  ravaged  by  the 

84  The  Tigris  rifes  to  the  fouth,  the  Eu-  Curds,  or  Arabs,  yield  an  increafe  of  ten, 
phrates  to  the  north,  of  the  Armenian  moun-  fifteen,  and  twenty  fold,  for  the  feed  which 
tains.  The  former  overflows  in  March,  the  is  caft  into  the  ground  by  the  wretched  and 
latter  in  July.  Thefe  circumftances  are  well  unfkilful  hufbandman.  Voyages  de  Niebuhr, 
explained  in  the  Geographical  Diflertation  of  tom.  ii.  p.  279.  285. 
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CHAP.    0f  defence,  can  only  be  executed  by  the  enthufiafm  of  a  people  wh» 

^  XI 

v  ,  1  prefer  their  independence  to  their  property ;  or  by  the  rigour  of  an 

arbitrary  government,  which  confults  the  public  fafety  without  fub- 
mitting  to  their  inclinations  the  liberty  of  choice.  On  the  prefent 
occafion,  the  zeal  and  obedience  of  the  Perfians  feconded  the  com- 
mands of  Sapor ;  and  the  emperor  was  foon  reduced  to  the  fcanty 
flock  of  provifions,  which  continually  wafted  in  his  hands.  Before 
they  were  entirely  confumed,  he  might  ftill  have  reached  the  wealthy 
and  unwarlike  cities  of  Ecbatana,  or  Sufa,  by  the  effort  of  a  rapid 
and  well-directed  march  86  j  but  he  was  deprived  of  this  laft  refource 
by  his  ignorance  of  the  roads,  and  by  the  perfidy  of  his  guides. 
The  Romans  wandered  feveral  days  in  the  country  to  the  eaftward  of 
T3agdad :  the  Perfian  deferter,  who  had  artfully  led  them  into  the 
fnare,  efcaped  from  their  refentment ;  and  his  followers,  as  foon  as 
they  were  put  to  the  torture,  confefTed  the  fecret  of  the  confpiracy. 
The  vifionary  conquefts  of  Hyrcania  and  India,  which  had  fo  long 
amufed,  now  tormented,  the  mind  of  Julian.  Confcious  that 
his  own  imprudence  was  the  caufe  of  the  public  diftrefs,  he 
anxioufly  balanced  the  hopes  of  fafety  or  fuccefs,  without  obtaining 
a  fatisfactory  anfwer  either  from  gods  or  men.  At  length,  as  the 
only  practicable  meafure,  he  embraced  the  refolution  of  directing  his 
fteps  towards  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  with  the  defign  of  faving  the 
army  by  a  hafly  march  to  the  confines  of  Corduene  ;  a  fertile  and 
friendly  province,  which  acknowledged  the  fovereignty  of  Rome.  The 
-defponding  troops  obeyed  the  fignal  of  the  retreat,  only  feventy 

June  16.  days  after  they  had  palTed  the  Chaboras,  with  the  fanguine  expecta- 
tion of  fubverting  the  throne  of  Perfia  *\ 

As 

86  Ifidore  of  Charax  (Manfion.  Parthic.  p.  or  Hamadan.  Thefe  meafures  cannot  exceed 
5,  6.  in  Hudfon,  Geograph.  Minor,  torn,  ii.)  an  ordinary  parafang,  or  three  Roman  miles, 
reckons  i29fchaeni  from  Seleucia,  and  The-  87  The  march  of  Julian  from  Ctefiphon, 
venot  (part  i.  1.  i.  ii.  p.  209  —  245.),  128  is  circumftantially,  but  not  clearly,  defcribed 
hours  of  march  from  Bagdad  to  Ecbatana,    by  Ammianus  (xxiv.  7,  8.),  Libanius  (Orat, 
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As  long  as  the  Romans  feemed  toldvancc  into  the  country,  their  °^{1y  p- 
march  was  obferved  and  infulted  from  a  diftance,  by  feveral  bodies  < — -v  ^ 

.  Retreat  and 

of  Perfian  cavalry  ;  who  mewing  themfelves,  fometimes  in  loofe,  and  diftrefi  of  the 
fometimes  in  clofer,  order,  faintly  fkirmifhed  with  the  advanced  onit,narmy- 
guards.  Thefe  detachments  were,  however,  fupported  by  a  much 
greater  force  ;  and  the  heads  of  the  columns  were  no  fooner  pointed 
towards  the  Tigris,  than  a  cloud  of  duft  arofe  on  the  plain.  The 
Romans,  who  now  afpired  only  to  the  permifTion  of  a  fafe  and 
fpeedy  retreat,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  themfelves,  that  this  formi- 
dable appearance  was  occafioned  by  a  troop  of  wild  affes,  or  perhaps 
by  the  approach  of  fome  friendly  Arabs.  They  halted,  pitched' 
their  tents,  fortified  their  camp,  paffed  the  whole  night  in  continual 
alarms;  and  difcovered,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  that  they  were  fur- 
rounded  by  an  army  of  Perfians.  This  army,  which  might  be 
confidered  only  as  the  van  of  the  Barbarians,  was  foon  followed  by 
the  main  body  of  cuiraffiers,  archers,  and  elephants,  commanded  by 
Meranes,  a  general  of  rank  and  reputation.  He  was  accompanied 
by  two  of  the  king's  fons,  and  many  of  the  principal  fatraps  ;  and 
fame  and  expectation  exaggerated  the  ftrength  of  the  remaining 
powers,  which  (lowly  advanced  under  the  conduct  of  Sapor  himfelf. 
As  the  Romans  continued  their  march,  their  long  array,  which  was 
forced  to  bend  or  divide,  according  to  the  varieties  of  the  ground,  af- 
forded frequent  and  favourable  opportunities  to  their  vigilant  enemies. 
The  Perfians  repeatedly  charged  with  fury;  they  were  repeatedly  re- 
puli'ed  with  firmnefs ;  and  the  action  at Maronga,  which  almoft  deferved 
the  name  of  a  battle,  was  marked  by  a  confiderable  lofs  of  fatraps  and 
elephants,  perhaps  of  equal  value  in  the  eyes  of  their  monarch. 
Thefe  fplendid  advantages  were  not  obtained  without  an  adequate 

Parent,  c.  134.  p.  357. ),  and  Zofimus  (1.  iii.    furdly  confines   him  to  the  banks  of  the 
p.  183).  The  twolaft  feem  ignorant  that  their  Tigris, 
conqueror  was  retreating  ;  and  Libanius  ab- 

1  fla  lighter 
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CHAP,   flaughter  on  the  fide  of  the  Romans:  feveral  officers  of  diftlncTion 

XXIV. 

were  either  killed  or  wounded;  and  the  emperor  himfelf,  who,  on 
all  occafions  of  danger,  infpired  and  guided  the  valour  of  his  troops, 
was  obliged  to  expofe  his  perfon,  and  exert  his  abilities.  The  weight 
of  offenfive  and  defenfive  arms,  which  ftill  conftituted  the  ftrength 
and  fafety  of  the  Romans,  difabled  them  from  making  any  long  or 
effectual  purfuit ;  and  as  the  horfemen  of  the  Eaft  were  trained  to 
dart  their  javelins,  and  fhoot  their  arrows,  at  full  fpeed,  and  in  every 
poffible  direction  8S,  the  cavalry  of  Perfia  was  never  more  formidable 
than  in  the  moment  of  a  rapid  and  diforderly  flight.  But  the  moft 
certain  and  irreparable  lofs  of  the  Romans,  was  that  of  time.  The 
hardy  veterans,  accuftomed  to  the  cold  climate  of  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many, fainted  under  the  fultry  heat  of  an  Affyrian  fummer  ;  their 
vigour  was  exhaufted  by  the  inceffant  repetition  of  march  and  com- 
bat ;  and  the  progrefs  of  the  army  was  fufpended  by  the  precautions 
of  a  flow  and  dangerous  retreat,  in  the  prefence  of  an  active  enemy. 
Every  day,  every  hour,  as  the  fupply  diminifhed,  the  value  and 
price  of  fubfiftence  increafed  in  the  Roman  camp  8s.  Julian,  who 
always  contented  himfelf  with  fuch  food  as  a  hungry  foldier  would 
have  difdained,  diftributed,  for  the  ufe  of  the  troops,  the  provifions 
of  the  Imperial  houfehold,  and  whatever  could  be  fpared  from  the 
fumpter-horfes  of  the  tribunes  and  generals.  But  this  feeble 
relief  ferved  only  to  aggravate  the  fenfe  of  the  public  diftrefs  ; 
and  the  Romans  began  to  entertain  the  moft  gloomy  appre- 
henfions,  that  before  they  could  reach  the  frontiers  of  the  em- 

88  Chardin,  the  moft  judicious  of  modern  words,  a  pound  of  flour  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
travellers,  defcribes  (torn.  iii.  p.  57,  58,  &c.  {hillings:  barley- bread  was  fold  for  its  weight 
edit,  in  4-to.)  the  education  and  dexterity  of  in  filver.  It  is  impoflible  to  perufe  the  in- 
the  Perfian  horfemen.  BrifTonius  (de  Regno  terefting  narrative  of  Plutarch  (torn.  v.  p. 
Perfico,  p.  650.  661,  &c  )  has  collected  the  102—  116. without  perceiving  that  Mark 
teftimonies  of  antiquity.  Antony  and  Julian  were  purfued  by  the  fame 

89  In  Mark  Antony's  retreat,    an  attic  enemies,  and  involved  in  the  fame  diftrefs. 
chajnix  fold  for  fifty  drachma,  or,  in  other 
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pire,  they  mould  all  perifh,  either  by  famine,  or  by  the  fword  C)J^iyP* 
of  the  Barbarians50.  * — » 


While  Julian  ftruggled  with  the  almoft  infuperable  difficulties  of 
his  fituation,  the  filent  hours  of  the  night  were  ftill  devoted  to  ftudy  wounded., 
and  contemplation.  Whenever  he  clofed  his  eyes  in  fhort  and  in- 
terrupted (lumbers,  his  mind  was  agitated  with  painful  anxiety  ;  nor 
can  it  be  thought  furprifmg,  that  the  Genius  of  the  empire  mould 
once  more  appear  before  him,  covering  with  a  funereal  veil,  his  head, 
and  his  horn  of  abundance,  and  flowly  retiring  from  the  Imperial 
tent.  The  monarch  ftarted  from  his  couch,  and  ftepping  forth,  to 
refrefh  his  wearied  fpirits  with  the  coolnefs  of  the  midnight  air,  he 
beheld  a  fiery  meteor,  which  mot  athwart  the  fky,  and  fuddenly 
vanimed.  Julian  was  convinced  that  he  had  feen  the  menacing 
countenance  of  the  god  of  war  91 ;  the  council  which  he  fummoned, 
of  Tufcan  Harufpices 91,  unanimoufly  pronounced  that  he  mould 
abftain  from  action :  but  on  this  occafion,  neceffity  and  reafon  were 
more  prevalent  than  fuperftition  ;  and  the  trumpets  founded  at  the 
break  of  day.  The  army  marched  through  a  hilly  country ;  and 
the  hills  had  been  fecretly  occupied  by  the  Perfians.  Julian  led 
the  van,  with  the  fkill  and  attention  of  a  confummate  gene- 
ral ;  he  was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that  his  rear  was  fud- 
denly attacked.  The  heat  of  the  weather  had  tempted  him  to  lay 
afide  his  cuirafs  ;  but  he  fnatched  a  fhield  from  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, and  haftened,  with  a  fufficient  reinforcement,  to  the  relief  of 

90  Ammian.  xxiv.  8.  xxv.  i.  Zofimus,  1.  after  hi3  fleet  had  been  twice  fhipwrecked, . 
iii.  p.  184,  185,  186.    Libanius,  Orat.  Pa-  excluded  Neptune  from  the  honours  of  pub- 
rent,  c.  134,  135.  p.  357,358,  359.    The  lie  profeflions.    See  Hume's  philofophical 
fophiftof  Antioch  appears  ignorant  that  the  Reflexions.  Eflays,  volii.  p.  418. 

troops  Were  hungry.  92  They  ftill  retained  the  monopoly  of  the 

91  Ammian.  xxv.  2.  Julian  had  f.vorn  in  vain,  but  lucrative,  fcience,  which  had  been 
a  paflion,  nunquam  fe  Marti  facia  fafturum  invented  in  Hetruria,  and  profefted  to  derive 
(xxiv.  6.).  Such  whimfical  quarrels  were  not  their  knowledge  of  figns  and  omens,  from 
uncommon  between  the  gods  and  their  info-  the  ancient  books  of  Tarquitius,  a  Tufcaa 
lent  votaries ;  and  even  the  prudent  Auguftus,  fage. 

the 
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CX>IV  P"  t^ie  rear~Sliar^*  A  fimilar  danger  recalled  the  intrepid  prince  to  the 
■  .  _r  defence  of  the  front ;  and,  as  he  galloped  between  the  columns, 
the  centre  of  the  left  was  attacked,  and  almoft  overpowered,  by  a 
furious  charge  of  the  Perfian  cavalry  and  elephants.  This  huge  body 
was  foon  defeated,  by  the  well-timed  evolution  of  the  light-infantry, 
who  aimed  their  weapons,  with  dexterity  and  effect,  againft  the  backs 
of  the  horfemen,  and  the  legs  of  the  elephants.  The  Barbarians  fled  ; 
and  Julian,  who  was  foremoft  in  every  danger,  animated  the  purfuit 
with  his  voice  and  gcflures.  His  trembling  guards,  fcattered  and  op- 
preffed  by  the  diforderly  throng  of  friends  and  enemies,  reminded  their 
fearlefs  fovercign  that  he  was  without  armour  ;  and  conjured  him  to 
decline  the  fall  of  the  impending  ruin.  As  they  exclaimed  9I,  a  cloud 
of  darts  and  arrows  was  difcharged  from  the  flying  fquadrons  ;  and  a 
javelin,  after  razing  the  {kin  of  his  arm,  tranfpierced  the  ribs,  and 
fixed  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  liver.  Julian  attempted  to  draw  the 
deadly  weapon  from  his  fide  ;  but  his  Angers  were  cut  by  the  fharp- 
nefs  of  the  fteel,  and  he  fell  fenfelefs  from  his  horfe.  His  guards 
flew  to  his  relief;  and  the  wounded  emperor  was  gently  raifed  from 
the  ground,  and  conveyed  out  of  the  tumult  of  the  battle  into  an  ad- 
jacent tent.  The  report  of  the  melancholy  event  patted  from  rank 
to  rank  ;  but  the  grief  of  the  Romans  infpired  them  with  invincible 
valour,  and  the  defire  of  revenge.  The  bloody  and  obftinate  con- 
flict was  maintained  by  the  two  armies  till  they  were  feparated  by 
the  total  darknefs  of  the  night.  The  Perfians  derived  fome  honour 
from  the  advantage  which  they  obtained  againft  the  left  wing,  where 
Anatolius,  mafler  of  the  offices,  was  flain,  and  the  prefect  Salluft 
very  narrowly  efcaped.  But  the  event  of  the  day  was  adverfe  to 
the  Barbarians.    They  abandoned  the  field  ;  their  two  generals,  Me- 

93  Clamabant  liinc  inde  candulati  (fee  the    compofui  culminis  declinaret.  Ammian. 
note  of  Valefius)  quos  disjecerat  terror,  ut    xxv.  j. 
itigicntium  molem  tanquam  ruinam  male  j 
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Tanes,  and  Nohordates  °\  fifty  nob)cs  or  fatraps,  and  a  multitude  of  c^1y  P- 

their  braveft  foldiers :  and  the  fuccefs  of  the  Romans,  if  Julian  had  *  1  * 

furvived,  might  have  been  improved  into  a  decifive  and  ufeful  vic- 
tory. 

The  firft  words  that  Tulian  uttered,  after  his  recoverv  from  the  The  death  of 

J  t  Julian, 

fainting  fit,  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  lofs  of  blood,  were  a.D.  363. 

June  26. 

expreflive  of  his  martial  fpirit.  He  called  for  his  horfe  and  arms, 
and  was  impatient  to  rum  into  the  battle.  His  remaining  ftrength 
was  exhaufted  by  the  painful  effort;  and  the  furgeons,  who  examined 
his  wound,  difcovered  the  fymptoms  of  approaching  death.  He 
employed  the  awful  moments  with  the  firm  temper  of  a  hero  and  a 
fage  ;  the  philofophers  who  had  accompanied  him  in  this  fatal  expe- 
dition, compared  the  tent  of  Julian  with  the  prifon  of  Socrates  ;  and 
the  fpectators,  whom  duty,  or  friendfhip,  or  curiofity,  had  affemblcd 
Tound  his  couch,  liftened  with  refpectful  grief  to  the  funeral  oration 
of  their  dying  emperor93.  "  Friends  and  fellow-foldiers,  the  feafon- 
"  able  period  of  my  departure  is  now  arrived,  and  I  difcharge,  with 
"  the  cheerfulnefs  of  a  ready  debtor,  the  demands  of  nature.  I 
"  have  learned  from  philofophy,  how  much  the  foul  is  more  ex- 
"  cellent  than  the  body ;  and  that  the  feparation  of  the  nobler  fub- 
**  fiance,  fhould  be  the  fubject  of  joy,  rather  than  of  affliction.  I 
"  have  learned  from  religion,  that  an  early  death  has  often  been 
"  the  reward  of  piety9*  ;  and  I  accept,  as  a  favour  of  the  gods,  the 

s+  Sapor  himfelf  declared  to  the  Romans,  tranferibed.  The  vcrfion  of  the  Abbe  de  la 
that  it  was  his  practice,  to  comfort  the  fami-  Bleterie  is  faithful  and  elegant.  I  have  fol- 
lies of  his  deceafed  fatraps,  by  fending  them,  lowed  him  in  exprefling  the  Platonic  idea 
as  a  prefent,  the  heads  of  the  guards  and  of-  of  emanations,  which  is  darkly  infinu3ted 
ficers  who  had  not  fallen  by  their  matter's  in  the  original. 

fide.    Libanius,  de  nece  Julian,    ulcif.   c.       96  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  31.)  has  difplaycd 

xiii.  p.  163.  that  doctrine  in  an  agreeable  tale.    Yet  the 

95  The  character  and  fituation  of  Julian  Jupiter  (in  the  16th  book  of  the  Iliad),  who, 

might  countenance  the  fufpicion,  that  he  laments  with  tears  of  blood  the  death  of  Sar- 

had  previoufly  compofed  the  elaborate  ora-  pedon  his  fon,  had  a  very  imperfect  notion 

tipn,  which  Ammianus  heard,    and    has  of  happinefs  or  glory  beyond  the  grave. 

Vol.  II,  3  N  "  mortal 
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CXXIVP'   "  morta^  ^ro^e»  tnat  Secures  me  from  the  danger  of  difgracing  a. 

*  w— — i  "  character,  which  has  hitherto  been  fupported  by  virtue  and  forci- 

u  tude.  I  die  without  remorfe,  as  I  have  lived  without  guilt.  I 
"  am  pleafed  to  reflect  on  the  innocence  of  my  private  life;  and  I 
"  can  affirm  with  confidence,  that  the  fupreme  authority,  that  ema- 
M  nation  of  the  Divine  Power,  has  been  preferved  in  my  hands  pure 
"  and  immaculate.  Dctefting  the  corrupt  and  deftructive  maxims 
"  of  defpotilm,  I  have  confidcred  the  happinefs  of  the  people  as  the* 
"  end  of  government.  Submitting  my  actions  to  the  laws  of  pru- 
"  dence,  of  jufticc,  and  of  moderation,  I  have  trufted  the  event  to 
"  the  care  of  Providence.  Peace  was  the  object  of  my  counfels,  as 
"  long  as  peace  was  confident  with  the  public  welfare;  but  when 
"  the  imperious  voice  of  my  country  fummoned  me  to  arms,  I  ex- 
"  pofed  my  perfon  to  the  dangers  of  war,  with  the  clear  fore-know- 
"  ledge  (which  I  had  acquired  from  the  art  of  divination)  that  I 
"  was  deftined  to  fall  by  the  fword.  I  now  offer  my  tribute  of 
"  gratitude  to  the  Eternal  Being,  who  has  not  fuffered  me  to  perifh 
"  by  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant,  by  the  fecret  dagger  of  confpiracy,  or 
"  by  the  flow  tortures  of  lingering  difeafe.  He  has  given  me,  in 
"  the  midft  of  an  honourable  career,  a  fplendid  and  glorious  depar- 
"  ture  from  this  world  ;  and  I  hold  it  equally  abfurd,  equally  bafc,, 

*'  to  folicit,  or  to  decline,  the  ftroke  of  fate.  Thus  much  I  have 

"  attempted  to  fay  ;  but  my  ftrength.  fails  me,  and  I.  feel  the  ap- 
proach of  death. — I  mail  cautioufly  refrain  from  any  word  that 
may  tend  to  influence  your  fuffrages  in  the  election  of  an  empe- 
"  ror.    My  choice  might  be  imprudent,  or  injudicious ;  and  if  it 
**  mould  not  be  ratified  by  the  confent  of  the  army,  it  might  be  fatal 
"  to  the  perfon  whom  I  fhould  recommend.    I.  fhall  only,   as  a 
"  good  citizen,  exprcfe  my  hopes,  that  the  Romans  may  be  bleflcd 
with  the  government  of  a  virtuous  fovereign."    After  this  dif- 
courfe,  which  Julian  pronounced  in  a  firm  and  gentle  tone  of  voice, 
5  h<? 
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be  diftributed,  by  a  military  teftament 97,  the  remains  of  his  private  CxIxIyP* 

fortune  ;  and  making  fome  enquiry  why  Anatolius  was  not  prefent,   i  — 1 

he  undcrftood,  from  the  anfwer  of  Salluft,  that  Anatolius  was  killed  ; 
and  bewailed,  with  amiable  inconfiftency,  the  lofs  of  his  friend.  At 
the  fame  time  he  reproved  the  immoderate  grief  of  the  fpedtators ; 
and  conjured  them  not  to  difgrace,  by  unmanly  tears,  the  fate  of 
a  prince,  who  in  a  few  moments  would  be  united  with  heaven,  and 
with  the  ftars  9\  The  fpectators  were  fdent ;  and  Julian  entered 
into  a  metaphyfical  argument  with  the  philofophers  Prifcus  and 
Maximus,  on  the  nature  of  the  foul.  The  efforts  which  he  made, 
of  mind,  as  well  as  body,  moft  probably  haftened  his  death.  His 
wound  began  to  bleed  with  frem  violence  ;  his  refpiration  was  em- 
barrafled  by  the  fwelling  of  the  veins  :  he  called  for  a  draught  of  cold 
water,  and,  as  foon  as  he  had  drank  it,  expired  without  pain,  about 
the  hour  of  midnight.  Such  was  the  end  of  that  extraordinary  man, 
in  the  thirty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  one  year  and 
about  eight  months,  from  the  death  of  Conllantius.  In  his  laft 
moments  he  difplayed,  perhaps  with  fome  orientation,  the  love  of 
virtue  and  of  fame,  which  had  been  the  ruling  paffions  of  his 
life95. 

The  triumph  of  Chriflianity,  and  the  calamities  of  the  empire,  Eledionof 
may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  afcribed  to  Julian  himfelf,  who  had  ne-  Jovian,P 


glecled  to  fecure  the  future  execution  of  his  dcfigns,  by  the  timely  j 

57  The  foldiers  who  made  their  verbal,  or  learned  and  rational  obfervations.  Divine 

nuncupatory,  teftaments  upon  actual  fervice  Legation,  vol.  ii.  p.  199 — 216. 

(in  procin&u)  were  exempted  from  the  for-  99  The  whole  relation  of  the  death  of  Ju- 

malities  of  the  Roman  law.    See  Heinecci-  lian  is  given  by  Ammianus  (xxw  3.),  an  in- 

us  (Antiquit.  Jur.  Roman,  torn.  i.  p.  504.)  telligent  fpeftator.    I.ibanius,  who  turns 

and  Montefquieu  (Efprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxvii.).  with  horror  from  the  fcene,  has  fupplied  fome 

93  This  union  of  the  human  foul  with  circumilances  (Orat.  Parental.  0  136—140. 

the  divine  aetherial  fubftanceof  the  univerfe,  p.  359—362.).  The  calumnies  of  Gregory, 

is  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  and  and  the  legends  of  more  recent  faints,  may 

Plato  ;  but  it  feems  to  exclude  any  perfonal  now  be  filently  defpifed. 
.or  confeious  immortality.    See  Warburton's 

3  N  2  and 
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and  judicious  nomination  of  an  aflbciate  and  fucceflbr.    But  the 
royal  race  of  Conftantius  Chlorus  was  reduced  to  his  own  perfon  ; 
and  if  he  entertained  any  ferious  thoughts  of  inverting  with  the 
purple  the  moft  worthy  among  the  Romans,  he  was  diverted  from 
his  refolution  by  the  difficulty  of  the  choice,  the  jealoufy  of  power,, 
the  fear  of  ingratitude,  and  the  natural  prefumption  of  health,  of 
youth,  and  of  profperity.    His  unexpected  death  left  the  empire 
without  a  matter,  and  without  an  heir,  in  a  ftate  of  perplexity  and 
danger,  which,  in  the  fpace  of  fourfcore  years,  had  never  been  ex— 
perienced,  fince  the  election  of  Diocletian.    In  a  government,  which 
had  almoft  forgotten  the  diftinction  of  pure  and  noble  blood,  the 
fuperiority  of  birth  was  of  little  moment ;  the  claims  of  official  rank 
were  accidental  and  precarious  ;  and  the  candidates,  who  might 
afpire  to  afcend  the  vacant  throne,  could  be  fupported  only  by  the 
eonfcioufnefs  of  perfonal  merit,  or  by  the  hopes  of  popular  favour. 
But  the  fituation  of  a  famifhed  army,  encompalTed  on  all  fides  by  art 
hoft  of  Barbarians,  fhortened  the  moments  of  grief  and  deliberation. 
In  this  fcene  of  terror  and  diftrefs,  the  body  of  the  deceafed  prince, 
according  to  his  own  directions,,  was  decently  embalmed  ;  and,  at 
the  dawn  of  day,  the  generals  convened  a  military  fenate,.  at  which 
the  commanders  of  the  legions,  and  the  officers,  both  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  were  invited  to  affift.    Three  or  four  hours  of  the  night 
had  not  paffed  away  without  fome  fecret  cabals  ;  and  when  the 
election  of  an  emperor  was  propofed,  the  fpirit  of  faction  began  to 
agitate  the  afTembly.    Victor  and  Arinthreus  collected  the  remains 
of  the  court  of  Conftantius  ;  the  friends  of  Julian  attached  them- 
felves  to  the  Gallic  chiefs,  Dagalaiphus  arid  Nevitta  ;  and  the  moft' 
fatal  confequences  might  be  apprehended  from  the  difcord  of  two 
factions,  fo  oppofite  in  their  character  and  intereft,  in  their  maxims 
of  government,  and  perhaps  in  their  religious  principles.    The  fu- 
perior  virtues  of  Salluft  could  alone  reconcile  their  divifions,  .and 
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unite  their  fuffrages  ;  and  the  venerable  prefect  would  immediately   CJ*^,  p> 
have  been  declared  the  fuccefTor  of  Julian,  if  he  himfelf,  with  fincere  <■  •   *  * 
and  modeft  firmnefs,  had  not  alleged  his  age  and  infirmities,  fo  un- 
equal to  the  weight  of  the  diadem.    The  generals,  who  were  fur- 
prifed  and  perplexed  by  his  refufal,  mewed  fome  difpofition  to  adopt 
the  falutary  advice  of  an  inferior  officer  10°,  that  they  mould  act  as 
they  would  have  acted  in  the  abfence  of  the  emperor  ;  that  they  _ 
mould  exert  their  abilities  to  extricate  the  army  from  the  prefent 
diftrefs  ;  and,  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  confines  of 
Mefopotamia,  they  fhould  proceed  with  united  and  deliberate  coun- 
fels  in  the  election  of  a  lawful  fovereign,  While  they  debated,  a  few 
voices  faluted  Jovian,  who  was  no  more  than  Jirji  101  of  the  dome- 
flics,  with  the  names  of  Emperor  and  Auguftus.    The  tumultuary 
acclamation  was  inftantly  repeated  by  the  guards  who  furrounded 
the  tent,  and  pafTed,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  the  extremities  of  the  line. 
The  new  prince,  aftonifhed  with  his  own  fortune,  was  haftily  in- 
verted with  the  Imperial  ornaments,  and  received  an  oath  of  fidelity 
from  the  generals,  whofe  favour  and  protection  he  fo  lately  foli- 
cited.    The  ftrongefl:  recommendation  of  Jovian  was  the  merit  of 
his  father,  Count  Varronian,  who  enjoyed,  in  honourable  retire- 
ment, the  fruit  of  his  long  fervices.    In  the  obfcure  freedom  of  a 
private  ftation,  the  fon  indulged  his  tafte  for  wine  and  women  \ 
yet  he  fupported,  with  credit,  the  character  of  a  Chriflian  101  and  a 

100  Honoratior  aliqais  miles  ;  perhaps  101  The  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians,  Socrates 
Ammianus  himfelf.  The  modeit  and  judi-  (L  iii.  c.  22.),  Sozomen  (1.  vi.  c.  3.),  and 
eious  hiitorian  defcribes  the  fcene  of  the  Theodoret  (1.  iv.  c.  1.),  afcribe  to  Jovian 
election,  at  which,  he  was  undoubtedly  pre-  the  merit  of  a  confeflbr  under  the  preceding 
fent  (xxv.  ;.).  reign  ;  and  pioufly  fuppofe,  that  he  refufed 

101  The  primus,  or  primicerius,  enjoyed  the  purple,  till  the  whole  army  unanimoufly 
the  dignity  of  a  fenator  ;  and  though  only  a  exclaimed  that  they  were  Chriftians.  Am- 
tribune,  he  ranked  with  the  military  dukes,  mianus,  calmly  purfuing  his  narrative,  over- 
Cod.  Theodofian.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxiv.  Thefe  throws  the  legeud  by  a  fmgle  fentence. 
privileges  ?re  perhaps  more  recent  than  the  Hoftiis  pro  Joviano  extifqueinfpeclis,  pronun- 
time  of  Jovian.  tiatum  eft,  Sec.  xxv.  6. 
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foidier.  Without  being  confpicuous  for  any  of  the  ambitious  qua- 
lifications which  excite  the  admiration  and  envy  of  mankind,  the 
comely  perfon  of  Jovian,  his  cheerful  temper,  and  familiar  wit,  had 
gained  the  affection  of  his  fellow-lbldiers ;  and  the  generals  of  both 
parties  acquiefced  in  a  popular  election,  which  had  not  been  con- 
ducted by  the  arts  of  their  enemies.  The  pride  of  this  unexpected 
elevation  was  moderated  by  the  juft  apprehenfion,  that  the  fame 
day  might  terminate  the  life  and  reign  of  the  new  emperor. 
The  prefiing  voice  of  necefiity  was  obeyed  without  delay ;  and  the 
firft  -orders  iffued  by  Jovian,  a  few  hours  after  his  predeceflbr  had 
expired,  were  to  prolecute  a  march,  which  could  alone  extricate 
the  Romans  from  their  adtual  diftrefs  l0\ 

The  eftecm  of  an  enemy  is  moft  fincerely  exprefied  by  his  fears  -; 
and  the  degree  of  fear  may  be  accurately  meafured  by  the  joy  with 
which  he  celebrates  his  deliverance.  The  welcome  news  of  the 
death  of  Julian,  which  a  deferter  revealed  to  the  camp  of  Sapor, 
inlpired  the  defponding  monarch  with  a  fudden  confidence  of  vic- 
tory. He  immediately  detached  the  royal  cavalry,  perhaps  the  ten 
thoufand  Immortals  l0+,  to  fecond  and  fupport  the  purfuit ;  and  dis- 
charged the  whole  weight  of  his  united  forces  on  the  rear-guard  of 
the  Romans.  The  rear-guard  was  thrown  into  diforder ;  the  re- 
nowned legions,  which  derived  their  titles  from  Diocletian,  and  his 
warlike  colleague,  were  broke  and  trampled  down  by  the  elephants ; 
and  three  tribunes  loft  their  lives  in  attempting  to  ftop  the  flight  of 


103  Ammianus  (xxv.  10.)  has  drawn  from 
the  life  an  impartial  portrait  of  Jovian  :  to 
which  the  younger  Victor  has  added  fome  re- 
markable ftrokes.  The  Abbe  de  la  Blcterie 
(Hiftoire  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  1  —  238.)  has 
.  compofed  an  elaborate  hiftory  of  his  Ihort 
jeign  ;  a  work  remarkably  diftinguiflied  by 


elegance  of  ltyle,  critical  difquifition,  and 
religious  prejudice. 

'°4  Regius  equitatus.  It  appears  from 
Procopius,  that  the  Immortals,  fo  famous 
under  Cyrus  and  his  fucceffors,  were  revived, 
if  we  may  ufe  that  improper  word,  by  the 
Saflanides.  BrilTon  de  Regno  Perfico,  p. 
268,  Sec. 

their 
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their  foldiers.    The  battle  was  at  length  reftored  by  the  perfevering   c  p- 

valour  of  the  Romans ;   the  Perfians  were  repulfed  with  a  great   1  „ — —» 

flaughter  of  men  and  elephants  ;  and  the  army,  after  marching  and 
fighting  a  long  rummer's  day,  arrived,  in  the  evening,  at  Samara  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  about  one  hundred  miles  above  Ctefiphon  ,os. 
On  the  enfuing  day,  the  Barbarians,  inftcad  of  harafhng  the 
march,  attacked  the  camp,  of  Jovian  ;  which  had  been  feated  in  a 
deep  and  fequeftered  valley..  From  the  hills,  the  archers  of  Perfia 
infuited  and  annoyed  the  wearied  legionaries  ;  and  a  body  of  cavalry, 
which  had  penetrated  with  defperate  courage  through  the  Praetorian 
gate,  was  cut  in  pieces,  after  a  doubtful  conflict,  near  the  Imperial 
tent.  In  the  fucceeding  night,  the  camp  of  Carche  was  pro  reeled 
by  the  lofty  dykes  of  the  river ;  and  the  Roman  army,  though  in- 
cefTanlly  expofed  to  the  vexatious  purfuit  of  the  Saracens,  pitched 
their  tents  near  the  city  of  Dura  ,05,  four  days  after  the  death  of  Julian* 
The  Tigris  was  flill  on  their  left;  their  hopes  and  provifions  were 
almoft  confumed  ;  and  the  impatient  foldiers,  who  had  fondly  per- 
fuaded  themfelves,  that  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  were  not  far 
diftant,  requefted  their  new  fovereign,  that  they  might  be  permitted 
to  hazard  the  paffage  of  the  river.  With  the  afliftance  of  his  wifeft. 
officers,  Jovian  endeavoured  to  check  their  rafhnefs  ;  by  reprefent- 
mg,  that  if  they  pofTefTed  fufficient  fkill  and  vigour  to  ftem  the 
torrent  of  a  deep  and  rapid  ftream,  they  would  only  deliver  them- 
felves naked  and  defencelefs  to  the  Barbarians,  who  had  occupied 
the  oppofite  banks.     Yielding  at  length  to  their  clamorous  impor- 

,0s  The  obfeure  villages  of  the  inland  mere,   or  Samara,   became,  with  a  flight- 
country  are  irrecoverably  loft,  nor  can  we  change  of  name,  the  royal  refidence  of  the 
name  the  field  of  battle  where  Julian  fell :  Khalifs  of  the  houfe  of  Abbas, 
but  M.  d'Anville  has  demonftrated  the  pre-        ,cfi  Dora  was  a  fortified  place  in  the  wars 
cife  fituation  of  Sumere,  Carche,  and  Dura*  of  Antiochus  againft  the  rebels  of  Media  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  (Geographic  Perfia  (Polybius,  1.  v.  c.  48.  52.  p."  548.  552 
Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  248.  l'F.uphrate  et  le  edit.  Cafaubon,  in  8vo. ). 
Tigre,  p.  95.  97.).  In  the  ninth  century,  Su- 

runities,. 
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CHAP,   tunities,  he  confented,  with  reluctance,  that  five  hundred  Gauls  and 


Germans,  accuftomed  from  their  infancy  to  the  waters  of  the  Rhine 
and  Danube,  mould  attempt  the  bold  adventure,  which  might  ferve 
either  as  an  encouragement,  or  as  a  warning,  for  the  reft  of  the 
army.  In  the  filence  of  the  night,  they  fwam  the  Tigris,  fur- 
prifed  an  unguarded  poft  of  the  enemy,  and  difplayed  at  the  dawn 
of  day  the  fignal  of  their  refolution  and  fortune.  The  fuccefs  of 
this  trial  difpofed  the  emperor  to  liften  to  the  promifes  of  his  archi- 
tects, who  propofed  to  conftruct  a  floating  bridge  of  the  inflated 
fkins  of  fheep,  oxen,  and  goats,  covered  with  a  floor  of  earth  and 
fafcines  107.  Two  important  days  were  fpent  in  the  ineffectual  la- 
bour ;  and  the  Romans,  who  already  endured  the  miferies  of  fa- 
mine, caft  a  look  of  defpair  on  the  Tigris,  and  upon  the  Barba- 
rians ;  whofe  numbers  and  obftinacy  increafed  with  the  diftrefs  of 
the  Imperial  army  ,0B. 
Negotiation  In  this  hopelefs  fituation,  the  fainting  fpirits  of  the  Romans  were 
peace,  V°  revived  by  the  found  of  peace.  The  tranhent  prefumption  of  Sapor 
July.  had  vanifhed  :  he  obferved,  with  ferious  concern,  that,  in  the  re- 
petition of  doubtful  combats,  he  had  loft  his  moft  faithful  and  in- 
trepid nobles,  his  braveft  troops,  and  the  greateft  part  of  his  train 
of  elephants :  and  the  experienced  monarch  feared  to  provoke  the 
refiftance  of  defpair,  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  and  the  unexhaufted 
powers  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  which  might  foon  advance  to  relieve^ 
or  to  revenge,  the  fuccellbr  of  Julian.    The  Surenas  himfelf,  ac- 

f01  A  fimilar  expedient  was  propofed  to  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  146.  p.  364.), 

the  leaders  of  the  ten  thoufand,  and  wifely  and  Zofimus   (1.  iii.   p.  189,  190,  191.). 

rejected.  Xenophon,  Anabafis,  1.  iii.  p.  255,  Though  we  may  diftruft  the  fairnefs  of  Li- 

256,257.    It  appears,  from  our  modern  tra-  banius,   the  ocular  teftimony  of  Eutropius 

\ellers,  that  rafts  floating  on  bladders  per-  (uno  a  Perfis  atque   altero  proelio  vidlus, 

form  the  trade  and  navigation  cf  the  Tigris.  x.  17.)  mull  incline  us  to  fufpeft,  that  Am- 

108  The  firft  military  acts  of  the  reign  of  mianus  has  been  too  jealous  of  the  honour  of 

Jovian  are  related  by  Amroianus  (xxv.  6,),  the  Roman  arms. 

companied 
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companied  by  another  fatrap,  appeared  in  the  camp  of  Jovian  109 ; 
and  declared,  that  the  clemency  of  his  fovereign  was  not  averfe  to 
fignify  the  conditions,  on  which  he  would  confent  to  fpare  and  to 
difmifs  the  Cx'far,  with  the  relics  of  his  captive  army.  The  hopes 
of  fafety  fubdued  the  firmnefs  of  the  Romans  ;  the  emperor  was 
compelled,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  the  cries  of  the  foldiers, 
to  embrace  the  offer  of  peace  ;  and  the  praefecl:  Salluft  was  imme- 
diately fent,  with  the  general  Arinthams,  to  underftand  the  pleafure 
of  the  Great  King.  The  crafty  Perfian  delayed,  under  various  pre- 
tences, the  conclufion  of  the  agreement ;  ftarted  difficulties,  required 
explanations,  fuggefted  expedients,  receded  from  his  conceffions* 
encreafed  his  demands,  and  wafted  four  days  in  the  arts  of  negoci- 
ation,  till  he  had  confumed  the  flock  of  provifions  which  yet  re- 
mained in  the  camp  of  the  Romans.  Had  Jovian  been  capable  of 
executing  a  bold  and  prudent  meafure,  he  would  have  continued  his 
march  with  unremitting  diligence ;  the  progrefs  of  the  treaty  would 
have  fufpended  the  attacks  of  the  Barbarians  ;  and,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  fourth  day,  he  might  have  fafely  reached  the  fruitful 
province  of  Corduene,  at  the  diftance  only  of  one  hundred  miles  "°. 
The  irrefolute  emperor,  inftead  of  breaking  through  the  toils  of  the 
•enemy,  expected  his  fate  with  patient  refignation  ;  and  accepted  the 
humiliating  conditions  of  peace,  which  it  was  no  longer  in  his 
power  to  refufe.  The  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  which 
had  been  ceded  by  the  grandfather  of  Sapor,  were  reftored  to  the 
Perfian  monarchy.  He  acquired,  by  a  fingle  article,  the  impregnable 
city  of  Niftbis  ;  which  had  fuftained,  in  three  fuccefiive  fieges,  the 

109  Sextus  Rufus  (de  Provinciis,  c.  2-9.)  tator.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  underftand,  bcvu 

embraces  a  poor  fubterfuge  of  national  vani-  the  mountains  of  Corduene  could  extend  over 

ty.    Tanta  reverentia  nominis  Romani  fuit,  the  plain  of  Aflyria,  as  low  as  the  conflux  of 

ut  a  Perfis  primus  de  pace  fermo  haberetur.  the  Tigris  and  the  great  Zab  :  or  hcxv  an  army 

1,0  It  is  prefumptuous  to  controvert  the  of  fixty  thoufand  men  could  march  one  hun- 

opinion  of  Ammianus,  a  foldier  and  a  fpec-  dred  miles  in  four  days. 

Vol.  II.  3  O  effort 
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*  A  p-   effort  of  his  arms.    S'mgara,  and  the  caftle  of  the  Moors  one  of 


XXIV. 


The  weak- 
nefs.  and  dif- 
grace  of  Jo- 
vian. 


the  ftrongeft  places  of  Mefopotamia,  were  likewife  difmembered  from 
the  empire.  It  was  confidered  as  an  indulgence,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  thofe  fortrefles  were  permitted  to  retire  with  their  effects  -y 
but  the  conqueror  rigoroufly  infifled,  that  the  Romans  mould  for 
ever  abandon  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Armenia.  A  peace,  "or  ra- 
ther a  long  truce,  of  thirty  years,  was  ftipulated  between  the  hoftile 
nations  ;  the  faith  of  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  folemn  oaths,  and 
religious  ceremonies  \  and  hoflages  of  diftinguilhed  rank  were  recir- 
procally  delivered  to  fecure  the  performance  of  the  conditions  "'. 

The  fophift  of  Antioch,  who  faw  with  indignation  the  fceptre 
of  his  hero  in  the  feeble  hand  of  a  Chriftian  fuccefTor,  profeffes  to 
admire  the  moderation  of  Sapor,  in  contenting  himfelf  with  fo  fmall 
a  portion  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  he  had  ftretched  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates  the  claims  of  his  ambition,  he  might  have  been  fecure, 
fays  Libanius,  of  not  meeting  with  a  refufal.  If  he  had  fixed,  as 
the  boundary  of  Perfia,  the  Orontes,  the  Cydnus,  the  Sangarius, 
or  even  theThracian  Bofphorus,  flatterers  would  not  have  been  want- 
ing in  the  court  of  Jovian  to  convince  the  timid  monarch,  that  his 
remaining  provinces  would  ftill  afford  the  moft  ample  gratifications 
of  power  and  luxury"1.  Without  adopting  in  its  full  force  this 
malicious  infinuation,  we  muft  acknowledge,  that  the  conclufion  of 
fo  ignominious  a  treaty  was  facilitated  by  the  private  ambition  of 
Jovian.  The  obfeure  domeftic,  exalted  to  the  throne  by  fortune, 
rather  than  by  merit,  was  impatient  to  efcape  from  the  hands  of 
the  Perfians  j  that  he  might  prevent  the  defigns  of  Procopius,  who 


1,1  The  treaty  of  Dura  is  recorded  with  vian) ;  and  Eutropius  (x.  17.).    The  laft- 

grief  or  indignation  by  Ammianus  (xxv.  7.),  mentioned  writer,  who  was  prefent  in  a  mili- 

Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  142.  p.  364),  Zo-  tary  Hation,  ftyles  this  peace  neceiTariam  qui- 

iimus  (!.  iii.  p.  190,  191.),  Gregory  Nazi-  dem  fed  ignobilem. 

anzen  (Orat.  iv.  p.  117,  118,  who  imputes       l"  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  143.  p.  364, 

the  diftrefs  to  Julian,  the  deliverance  to  Jo-  365. 

I  commanded 
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commanded  the  army  of  Mefopotamia,  and  eftablifh  his  doubt-   CJ1T^, p* 

ful  reign  over  the  legions  and  provinces,  which  were  ft  111  ignorant  <  •* 

of  the  hafty  and  tumultuous  choice  of  the  camp  beyond  the  Tigris  ",. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fame  river,  at  no  very  confiderable 
diftance  from  the  fatal  ftation  of  Dura  "4,  the  ten  thoufand  Greeks, 
without  generals,  or  guides,  or  provifions,  were  abandoned,  above 
twelve  hundred  miles  from  their  native  countrv,  to  the  refentment 
of  a  victorious  monarch.  The  difference  of  their  conduct  and  fuc- 
cefs  depended  much  more  on  their  character  than  on  their  fituation. 
Inftead  of  tamely  refigning  themfelves  to  the  fecret  deliberations  and 
private  views  of  a  fmgle  perfon,  the  united  councils  of  the  Greeks 
were  infpired  by  the  generous  enthufiafm  of  a  popular  affembly  : 
where  the  mind  of  each  citizen  is  filled  with  the  love  of  glory,  the 
pride  of  freedom,  and  the  contempt  of  death.  Confcious  of  their 
fuperiority  over  the  Barbarians  in  arms  and  difcipline,  they  difdained 
to  yield,  they  refufed  to  capitulate  ;  every  obftacle  was  furmounted 
by  their  patience,  courage,  and  military  (kill ;  and  the  memorable 
retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand  expofed  and  infulted  the  weaknefs  of  the 
Perfian  monarchy  "!. 

As  the  price  of  his  difgraceful  conceptions,  the  emperor  might  He  continues 
perhaps  have  ftipulated,  that  the  camp  of  the  hungry  Romans  mould  Nifibis* 
be  plentifully  fupplied  ,lS ;  and  that  they  mould  be  permitted  to  pafs 

the 

,1J  Conditionibus  .  .  .  difpendiofis  Roma-  fyria,  400  feet  broad,  which  falls  into  the 
5>x  reipublicae  impofitis  ....  quibus  cupidior  Tigris  fourteen  hours  below  Moful.  The  error 
regni  quam  glorne  Jovianus  imperio  rudis  of  the  Greeks  beftowed  on  the  great  and  leffer 
adquievit.  Sextus  Rufus  de  Provinciis,  c.  29.  Zab  the  names  of  the  ^^(Lycus),  and  the 
La  Bleterie  has  exprefied,  in  a  long  direct  ora-  Goat  (Capros).  They  created  thefe  animals 
tion,  thefe  fpecious  confiderations  of  public  to  attend  the  Tyger  of  the  Eaft. 
and  private  intereft  (Hift.  de  Jovien,  tom.i.  1,5  The  Cjropadia  is  vague  and  languid: 
p.  39,  Sec).  the  Anabajis  circumltantial  and  animated.  1 

1,4  The  generals  were  murdered  on  the    Such  is  the  eternal  difference  between  fiction 
banks  of  the  Zabatus  (Anabafis,  1.  ii.  p.  156.    and  truth. 

Liii.  p.  226.),  or  great  Zab,  a  river  of  Af-  According  to  Rufinus,  an  immediate 

3  o  2  foppiy 
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C  H     P.   the  Tigris  on  the  bridge  which  was  conftructed  by  tlie  hands  of  the 

c. .» ■»  1  Perfians.    But,  if  Jovian  prefumed  to  folicit  thofe  equitable  terms, 

they  were  fternly  refufed  by  the  haughty  tyrant  of  the  Eaft  ;  whofe 
clemency  had  pardoned  the  invaders  of  his  country.    The  Saracens- 
fometimes  intercepted  the  ftragglers  of  the  march ;  but  the  generals  and 
troops  of  Sapor  refpected  the  ceflation  of  arms;  and  Jovian  was  fuffered. 
to  explore  the  moft  convenient  place  for  the  pafiage  of  the  river.  The 
fmall  vefiels,  which  had  been  faved  from  the  conflagration  of  the  fleet, 
performed  the  moft  effential  fervice.    They  firft  conveyed  the  em- 
peror and  his  favourites ;    and  afterwards  tranfported,  in  manyr 
fucceflive  voyages,  a  great  part  of  the  army.    But,  as  every  man 
was  anxious  for  his  perfonal  fafety,  and  apprehenfive  of  being  left 
on  the  hoftile  more,  the  foldiers,.who  were  too  impatient  to  wait  the 
flow  returns  of  the  boats,  boldly  ventured  themfelves  on  light  hurdles, 
or  inflated  fkins ;  and,  drawing  after  them  their  horfes,  attempted, 
with  various  fuccefs,  to  fwini  acrofs  the  river.    Many  of  thefo 
daring  adventurers  were  fvvallowed  by  the  waves  ;  many  others, 
who  were  carried  along  by  the  violence  of  the  ftream,  fell  an  eafy 
prey  to  the  avarice,  or  cruelty,  of  the  wild  Arabs  :  and  the  lofs 
which  the  army  fuftained  in  the  paflage  of  the  Tigris,  was  not  in- 
ferior to  the  carnage  of  a  day  of  battle.    As  foon  as  the  Romans  had 
landed  on  the  weftern  bank,  they  were  delivered  from  the  hoftile 
purfuit  of  the  Barbarians  ;  but,  in  a  laborious  march  of  two  hundred 
miles  over  the  plains  of  Melbpotamia,  they  endured  the  laft  extre- 
mities of  thirft  and  hunger.    They  were  obliged  to  traverfe  a  fandy 
defert,  which,  in  the  extent  of  feventy  miles,  did  not  afford  a  fingle 
blade  of  fweet  grafs,  nor  a  fingle  fpring  of  frelh  water ;  and  the 
reft  of  the  inhofpitable  wafte  was  untrod  by  the  footfteps  either  of 

fupply  of  provifions  was  ftipulated  by  the  fians.  Such  a  fact  is  probable,  but  undouhj-. 
treaty;  and  Theodoret  affirms,  that  the  ob-  cdly  falfe.  See  Tillemont,  Hilt,  des  Era- 
ligation  was  faithfully  difcharged  by  the  Per-    pereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  702* 

3  friends 
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friends  or  enemies.  Whenever  a  fmall  meafure  of  flour  could  be  c**^p* 
difcovered  in  the  camp,  twenty  pounds  weight  were  greedily  pur- 
chafed  with  ten  pieces  of  gold  "7 :  the  beafts  of  burden;  were  flaugh- 
tercd  and  devoured  ;  and  the  defert  was  ftrewed  with  the  arms  and 
baggage  of  the  Roman  foldiers,  whofe  tattered  garments  and  meagre 
countenances  difplayed  their  paft  fufferings,  and  actual  mifery.  A 
fmall  convoy  of  provifions  advanced  to  meet  the  army  as  far  as  the 
caflle  of  Ur ;  and  the  fupply  was  the  more  grateful,  fince  it  de- 
clared the  fidelity  of  Sebaflian  and  Procopius.  At  Thilfaphata  "3,  the 
emperor  moll  gracioujly  received  the  generals,  of  Mefopotamia  ;  and 
the  remains  of  a  once  flourifhing  army  at  length  repofed  themfelves. 
under  the  walls  of  Nifibis.  The  meffengers  of  Jovian  had  already 
proclaimed,  in  the  language  of  flattery,  his  election,  his  treaty,  and 
his  return ;  and  the  new  prince  had  taken  the  moft  effectual  mea- 
fures  to  fecure  the  allegiance  of  the  armies  and  provinces  of  Europe 
by  placing  the  military  command  in  the  hands  of  thofe  officers,  who,, 
from  motives  of  intereft,  or  inclination,  would  firmly  fupport  the 
caufe  of  their  benefactor  ,JS. 

The  friends  of  Julian  had  confidently  announced  the  fuccefs  of  Ubiverfif 

/.  clamour 

his  expedition.    They  entertained  a  fond  perfuanon,  that  the  temples  againft 
of  the  gods  would  be  enriched  with  the  fpoils  of  the  Eaft  ;  that  Per-  ptace!*^0* 
fia  would  be  reduced  to  the  humble  ftate  of  a  tributary  province, 

117  We  may  recollect  fome  lines  of  Lucan  113  M.  d'Anville  (fee  his  Maps,  and  l'Eu- 

(Pharfal.  iv.  95..),  .who-  defcribes  a  limilar  phrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  92,  93.)  traces  their 

diftrefs  of  Czcfar's  army  in  Spain  :  march,  and  afligns  the  true  pofition  of  Hatra, 

Sseva  fames  aderat  ■  Ur,  and  Thilfaphata,  which  Ammianus  has 

Miles  eget  :  toto  cenfu  non  prodigus  emit  mentioned.    He  does  not  complain  of  the 

ExiguamCererem.  Prohlucri  pallida  tabes!  Samiel,  the  deadly  hot  wind,  which  Thcvenot 

Non  deeft  prolato  jejunus  venditor  auro.  (Voyages,  part  ix.  I.  i.  p.  1.92.)  fo  much 

See  Guichardt  (Nouveaux  Memoires  Mili-  dreaded. 

taires,  torn.  i.  p.  379—382.).  His  Analyfis  119  The  retreat  of  Jovian  is  defcribed  by 
©f  the  two  Campaigns  in  Spain  and  Africa,  Ammianus  (xxv.  9.),  Libanius  (Orat.  Pa- 
is the  nobleft  monument  that  has  ever  been  rent.  c.  143.  p.  365.),  and  Zofimus  (1.  iiL 
jaifed  to  the  fame  of  Ca;far.  p.  194.). 

governed 
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c  ^  ^  p-   governed  by  the  laws  and  magiftrates  of  Rome ;  that  the  Barbarian* 

AAI  V# 

v.m-v—  *j  would  adopt  the  drefs,  and  manners,  and  language,  of  their  con- 
querors ;  and  that  the  youth  of  Ecbatana  and  Sufa  would  ftudy 
the  art  of  rhetoric  under  Grecian  matters  Ii0.  The  progrefs  of  the 
arms  of  Julian  interrupted  his  communication  with  the  empire  ; 
and,  from  the  moment  that  he  parted  the  Tigris,  his  affectionate 
fubjects  were  ignorant  of  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  iheir  prince.  Their 
contemplation  of  fancied  triumphs  was  difturbed  by  the  melancholy 
rumour  of  his  death ;  and  they  perfifted  to  doubt,  after  they  could 
no  longer  deny,  the  truth  of  that  fatal  event '".  The  meflengers  of 
Jovian  promulgated  the  fpecious  tale  of  a  prudent  and  neceflary  peace : 
the  voice  of  fame,  louder  and  more  fincere,  revealed  the  difgrace 
of  the  emperor,  and  the  conditions  of  the  ignominious  treaty.  The 
minds  of  the  people  were  filled  with  aftonifhment  and  grief,  with 
indignation  and  terror,  when  they  were  informed,  that  the  unworthy 
fucceffor  of  Julian  relinquifhed  the  five  provinces,  which  had  been 
acquired  by  the  victory  of  Galerius  ;  and  that  he  fhamefully  fur- 
rendered  to  the  Barbarians  the  important  city  of  Nifibis,  the  firmeft 
bulwark  of  the  provinces  of  the  Eaft '".  The  deep  and  dangerous 
queftion,  how  far  the  public  faith  mould  be  obferved,  when  it  be- 
comes incompatible  with  the  public  fafety,  was  freely  agitated  in  po- 
pular converfation  ;  and  fome  hopes  were  entertained,  that  the 
emperor  would  redeem  his  pufillanimous  behaviour  by  a  fplendid 

"°  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  145.  p.  366.  panegyric  of  Julian  (Libanius  de  Vita  fua, 

Such  were  the  natural  hopes  and  wilhes  of  a  tom.  ii.  p.  45,  46.). 

.rhetorician.  ?**  Ammianus  and  Eutropius  may  be  ad- 

111  The  people  of  Carrhae,  a  city  devoted  mitted  as  fair  and  credible  witnefTes  of  the 

to  Paganifm,  buried  the  inaufpicious  mrflen-  public  language  and  opinions.    The  people 

ger  under  a  pile  of  ftones  (Zofimus,  1.  iii.  p.  of  Antioch  reviled  an  ignominious  peace, 

J96.).    Libanius,  when  he  received  the  fatal  which  expofed  them  to  the  Perfians,  on  a 

intelligence,  call  his  eye  on  his  fword  :  but  naked  and  defencelefs  frontier  (Excerpt.  Va- 

he  recollected  that  Plato  had  condemned  fui-  Ieiiana,  p.  845.  ex  Joanne  Antiocheno.). 
dde,  and  that  he  mull  live  to  compofe  the 
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Auguft. 


£c"t  of  patriotic  perfidy.    The  inflexible  fpirit  of  the  Roman  fqnate  C^(1y.P' 

had  always  difclaimed  the  unequal  conditions  which  were  extorted  \_  j 

from  the  diftrefs  of  her  captive  armies ;  and,  if  it  were  neceffary  to 

fatisfy  the  national  honour,  by  delivering  the  guilty  general  into  the 

hands  of  the  Barbarians,  the  greater!  part  of  the  fubjects  of  Jovian 

would   have   cheerfully  acquiefced  in  the  precedent  of  ancient 

times  '*3. 

But  the  emperor,  whatever  might  be  the  limits  of  his  con-  Jovian  *Ta- 

.  r  o  cuates  Niu- 

ititutional  authority,  was  the  abfolute  matter  of  the  laws  and  arms  bis,  and  re- 
of  the  ftate  ;  and  the  fame  motives  which  had  forced  him  to  fubfcribe,  provinces  10 
now  prefTed  him  to  execute,  the  treaty  of  peace.  He  was  impatient  ' 
to  fecure  an  empire  at  the  expence  of  a  few  provinces  j  and  the  re- 
fpectable  names  of  religion  and  honour  concealed  the  perfonal  fears 
and  the  ambition  of  Jovian.  Notwithstanding  the  dutiful  folicita- 
tions  of  the  inhabitants,  decency,  as  well  as  prudence,  forbade  the 
emperor  to  lodge  in  the  palace  of  Nifibis  ;  but,  the  next  morning 
after  his  arrival,  Binefes,  the  ambafTador  of  Perfia,  entered  the  place, 
difplayed  from  the  citadel  the  ftandard  of  the  Great  King,  and 
proclaimed,  in  his  name,  the  cruel  alternative  of  exile  or  fervitude. 
The  principal  citizens  of  Nifibis,  who,  till  that  fatal  moment,  had 
confided  in  the  protection  of  their  fovereign,  threw  themfelves  at 
his  feet.  They  conjured  him  not  to  abandon,  or,  at  leaft,  not  to  de- 
liver, a  faithful  colony  to  the  rage  of  a  Barbarian  tyrant,  exafperated 
by  the  three  fucceffive  defeats,  which  he  had  experienced  under  the 
walls  of  Nifibis.  They  ftill  pofTefTed  arms  and  courage  to  repd  the 
invaders  of  their  country :  they  requefted  only  the  permiffion  of 
ufing  them  in  their  own  defence  -p  and,  as  foon  as  they  had  aflerted 
their  independence,  they  mould  implore  the  favour  of  being  again 

113  The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (Hift.  de  Jo-  not  difmember  the  empire,  nor  alienate,  with- 
vien,  tom.  i.  p.  212 — 227.),  though  a  fevere  out  their  confent,  the  allegiance  of  his  peo- 
cafuilt,  has  pronounced  that  Jovian  was  not  pie.  I  have  never  found  much  delight  or  in- 
bound to  execute  his  promife ;  fince  he  could  flruflion  in  fuch  political  metaphyfics. 

admitted 
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CHA  P-   admitted  into  the  rank  of  his  fubje&s.    Their  arguments,  their  elo- 

c  -j  i  qucnce,  their  tears  were  ineffectual.     Jovian  alleged,  with  fome 

confufion,  the  fan&ity  of  oaths ;  and,  as  the  reluctance  with  which 
he  accepted  the  prefent  of  a  crown  of  gold,  convinced  the  citi- 
zens of  their  hopelefs  condition,  the  advocate  Sylvanus  was  pro- 
voked to  exclaim,  "  O  Emperor !  may  you  thus  be  crowned  by 
"  all  the  cities  of  your  dominions  !"  Jovian,  who,  in  a  few  weeks 
had  afTumcd  the  habits  of  a  prince  was  difplcafcd  with  freedom, 
and  offended  with  truth  :  and  as  he  reafonably  fuppofed,  that  *the 
difcontcnt  of  the  people  might  incline  them  to  lubmit  to  the  Perfian 
government,  he  publifhed  an  edit!:,  under  pain  of  death,  that  they 
fhould  leave  the  city  within  the  term  of  three  days.  Ammianus  has 
delineated  in  lively  colours  the  fecne  of  univerfal  defpair  which  he 
focms  to  have  viewed  with  an  eye  of  compaflion  ,is.  The  martial 
youth  deferted,  with  indignant  grief,  the  walls  which  they  had  fo 
glorioufly  defended  :  the  difconfolatc  mourner  dropt  a  laft  tear  over 
the  tomb  of  a  fon  or  hufband,  which  muft  foon  be  profaned  by  the 
rude  hand  of  a  Barbarian  maftcr ;  and  the  aged  citizen  kiffed  the 
thrcfhold,  and  clung  to  the  doors,  of  the  houfe,  where  he  had  parted 
the  cheerful  and  carelefs  hours  of  infancy.  The  highways  were  crowded 
with  a  trembling  multitude;  the  diftinclions  of  rank,  and  fex,  and  age, 
were  loft  in  the  general  calamity.  Every  one  ftrove  to  bear  away 
fome  fragment  from  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  ;  and  as  they  could 
not  command  the  immediate  fervice  of  an  adequate  number  of 
horfirt  or  waggons,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  behind  them  the 
gVcateft  part  of  their  valuable  effects.  The  lavage  infenfibility  of 
Jovian  appears  to  have  aggravated  the  hardfhips  of  thefe  unhappy 
fugitives.    They  were  fcated,  however,  in  a  new-built  quarter  of 

4  At  Nifibis  lie  performed  a  royal        A    death,  without  any  form  of  trial  or  evidence 
brave  ollicer,  his  namefake,  wh  i  had  been    of  guilt.    Ammi.in.  xxv.  S. 
thought  worthy  of  ihc  purple,  was  dragged       115  See  xxv.  o.  and  Zofimus,  1.  iii  p.  194, 
from  fuppcr,  thro\v;i  into  a  well,  and  ftoncd  to    1  o  j . 

Amida  ; 
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Ami  da  ;  and  that  rifing  city,  with  the  reinforcement  of  a  very  con-  xvryPi 

fiderable  colony,  foon  recovered  its  former  fplendour,  and  became   '  *  ' 

the  capital  of  Mefopotamia  Similar  orders  were  difpatched  by 
the  emperor  for  the  evacuation  of  Singara  and  the  caftle  of  the  Moors; 
and  for  the  reftitution  of  the  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris.  Sapor 
enjoyed  the  glory  and  the  fruits  of  his  victory ;  and  this  ignomi- 
nious peace  has  juftly  been  confidered  as  a  memorable  aera  in  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  predeceflbrs  of  Jovian 
had  fometimes  relinquiflied  the  dominion  of  diftant  and  unprofitable 
provinces :  but,  fince  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  genius  of 
Rome,  the  god  Terminus,  who  guarded  the  boundaries  of  the  re- 
public, had  never  retired  before  the  fword  of  a  victorious  enemy  ,27. 

After  Jovian  had  performed  thofe  engagements,  which  the  voice  of  Refleftlons 
his  people  might  have  tempted  him  to  violate,  he  haftened  away  from 
the  fcene  of  his  difgrace,  and  proceeded  with  his  whole  court  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  Antioch  ,2\  Without  confulting  the  dictates  of  religious 
zeal,  he  was  prompted  by  humanity  and  gratitude,  to  beftow  the 
laft  honours  on  the  remains  of  his  deceafed  fovereign  119 :  and  Proco- 
pius,  who  fincerely  bewailed  the  lofs  of  his  kinfman,  was  removed 
from  the  command  of  the  army,  under  the  decent  pretence  of  con- 
ducting the  funeral.  The  corpfe  of  Julian  was  tranfported  from 
Nifibis  to  Tarfus,  in  a  flow  march  of  fifteen  days ;  and,  as  it  paffed 
through  the  cities  of  the  Eaft,  was  faluted  by  the  hoflile  factions, 
with  mournful  lamentations  and  clamorous  infults.    The  Pagans  al- 

116  Chron.  Pafchal,  p.  300.  The  Eccle-  (torn.  i.  p.  148  — 154. )>  m  rejecting  the 
fiaftical  Notitia;  may  be  confulted.  foolifh  report  of  a  Bacchanalian  riot  (ap.  Sui- 

117  Zoiimus,  1.  iii.  p.  192,  193.     Sextus  dam)  celebrated  at  Antioch,  by  the  emperor, 
Rufus  de  Provinciis,  c.  29.     Auguftin  de  his  'wife,  and  a  troop  of  concubines. 
Civitat.  Dei,  !.  iv.  c.  29.    This  general  po-       ,1»  The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (torn.  i.  p. 
fition  muft  be  applied  and  interpreted  with  156.  209.)  handfomely  expofes  the  brutal 
fome  caution.  bigotry  of  Baronius,  who  would  have  thrown 

118  Ammianus,  xxv.  9.    Zofimus,  1.  iii.  Julian  to  the  dogs,  nc  cefpitiua  quidem  fe- 
p.  196.    He  might  be  edax,  et  vino  Veneri-  pultura  dignuu 

que  indulgens.  But  I  agree  with  La  Bleterie 

Vol.  II.  3  P  ready 
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CXXIV  P'  reacty  P^acec^  t^ie^r  beloved  hero  in  the  rank  of  thofe  gods  whofe  wor- 
.         fhip  he  had  reftored  ;  while  the  invectives  of  the  Chriftians  purfued* 
the  foul  of  the  apoftate  to  hell,  and  his  body  to  the  grave  ,3°.  One 
party  lamented  the  approaching  ruin  of  their  altars ;  the  other  ce- 
lebrated the  marvellous  deliverance  of  the  church.    The  Chriftians 
applauded,  in  lofty  and  ambiguous  ftrains,  the  ftroke  of  divine 
vengeance,  which  had  been  fo  long  fufpended  over  the  guilty  head 
of  Julian.    They  acknowledged,,  that  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  at 
the  inftant  he  expired  beyond  the  Tigris,  was  revealed,  to  the 
faints  of  Egypt^  Syria,  and  Cappadocia  131 ;  and,  inftead  ©f  fufTering 
him  to  fall  by  the  Perfian  darts,  their  indifcretion  afcribad  the 
heroic  deed   to  the  obfcure  hand  of  fome  mortal  or  immortal 
champion   of  the  faith  ,3\     Such  imprudent  declarations  were 
eagerly  adopted  by  the  malice,  or  credulity,  of  their  adverfaries  ; 
who    darkly   infinuated,    or   confidently   averted,,  that   the  go- 
vernors of  the  church  had  inftigated  and  directed  the  fanaticifm 
of  a  domefti'c  afiaffin  ,3\     Above  fixteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Julian,  the  charge  was  folemnly  and  vehemently  urged,,  in  a  public 

130  Compare  the  fophift  and  the  faint  (Li-  cidifle  Romano.  It  was  carried,  by  fome 
banius,  Monod.  torn.  ii.  p.  251.  and  Orat.  deferters,  to  the  Perfian  camp;  and  the  Ro- 
Parent.  c.  145.  p.  367.  c.  i$6.  p.  377.  with  mans  were  reproached  as  the  aflaffins  of  the 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  125  — 132.).  emperor  by  Sapor  and  his  fubjedts  (Ammian. 
The  Chriftian  orator  faintly  mutters  fome  ex-  xxv.  6<  Libanius  de  ulcifcenda  Juliani 
hortations  to  modefty  and  forgivenefs :  but  nece,  c.  xiii.  p.  162,  163.).  It  was  urged, 
he  is  well  fatisfied,  that  the  real  fufferings  of  as  a  decifive  proof,  that  no  P-'rfian  had  ap- 

'  Julian  will  far  exceed  the  fabulous  torments  peared  to  claim  thepromifed  reward  (Liban. 

of  Ixion  or  Tantalus.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  141.  p.  363.).    But  the  fly- 

131  Tillemont  (Hift.  des  Empereurs,  torn,  ing  horfeman,  who  darted  the  fatal  javelin, 
iv.  p.  549.^  has  collected  thefe  vifions.  Some  might  be  ignorant  of  its  effect;  or  he  might 
faint  or  angel  was  obferved  to  be  abfent  in  be  flain  in  the  fame  action.  Ammianus  nei- 
the  night  on  a  fecret  expedition,  &c.  ther  feels  nor  infpires  a  fufpicicn. 

131  Sozomen  (1.  vi.  2.)  applauds  the  Greek  134  o«  t»?  htix™          to  a<put  uurat  ungtrm 

doctrine  of  tyrannicide  ;  but  the  whole  paffage,  This  dark  and  ambiguous  expreftion  may 

which  a  Jefuit  might  have  tran/lated,    is  point  to  Athanafius,  the  firft,  without  a  rival, 

prudently  fuppreffed  by  the  prefident  Coufin.  of  the  Chriftian  clergy  (Libanius  de  ulcif. 

,33  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Julian,  Jul.  nece,  c.  5.  p.  149.  La  Bleterie,  Hift.  de 

an  uncertain  rumour  was  fcattered,  telo  ce-  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  179.). 

6  oration, 


1 


of  Julian. 
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oration,  addreffed  by  Libanius  to  the  emperor  Theodofius.    His  fuf-  c 
picions  are  unfupported  by  fact  or  argument ;  and  we  can  only  efteem  v. — — jt 
the  generous  zeal  of  the  fophift  of  Antioch,  for  the  cold  and  neglected 
allies  of  his  friend 

It  was  an  ancient  cuftom  in  the  funerals,  as  well  as  in  the  triumphs,  and  funcraT 
of  the  Romans,  that  the  voice  of  praife  ihould  be  corrected  by  that  of 
fatire  and  ridicule ;  and,  that  in  the  midft  of  the  fplendid  pageants, 
which  difplayed  the  glory  of  the  living  or  of  the  dead,  their  imper- 
fections mould  not  be  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  world  u\  This 
cuftom  was  practifed  in  the  funeral  of  Julian.  The  comedians,  who 
refented  his  contempt  and  averfion  for  the  theatre,  exhibited,  with 
the  applaufe  of  a  Chriftian  audience,  the  lively  and  exaggerated 
reprefentation  of  the  faults  and  follies  of  the.deceafed  emperor.  His 
various  character  and  fmgular  manners  afforded  an  ample  fcope  for 
pleafantry  and  ridicule  "3T.  In  the  exercife  of  his  uncommon  talents, 
he  often  defcended  below  the  majefty  of  his  rank.  Alexander  was 
transformed  into  Diogenes ;  the  philofopher  was  degraded  into  a 
prieft.  The  purity  of  his  virtue  was  fullied  by  exceffive  vanity  ;  his 
fuperftition  difturbed  the  peace,  and  endangered  the  fafety,  of  a  mighty- 
empire  ;  and  his  irregular  fallies  were  the  lefs  intitled  to  indulgence, 
as  they  appeared  to  be  the  laborious  efforts  of  art,  or  even  of  affec- 
tation. The  remains  of  Julian  were  interred  at  Tarfus  in  Cilicia  ;  but 
his  ftately  tomb,  which  arofe  in  that  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  cold  and 

,3S  The  Orator  (Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Grasc.  tenth  part  of  the  fum,  and  throw  my  body 

torn.  vii.  p.  1 45  —  179.)  fcatters  fufpicions,  into  the  Tyber.    Sueton.  in  Vefpafian.  c. 

demands  an  inquiry,  and  infinuates,    that  19.  with  the  notes  of  Cafaubon  and  Grono- 

proofs  might  Hill  be  obtained.    He  afcribes  vius. 

the  fuccefs  of  the  Huns  to  the  criminal  ne-  137  Gregory  (Orat.  iv.  p.  119,  120.)  com- 

glefl  of  revenging  Julian's  death.  pares  this  fuppofed  ignominy  and  ridicule  to 

136  At  the  funeral  of  Vefpafian,  the  come-  the  funeral  honours  of  Conftantius,  whofe 

dian  who   perfonated  that  frugal  emperor,  body  was  chaunted  over  mount  Taurus  by  a 

anxioufly  inquired  how  much  it  coft — Four-  choir  of  angels, 
fcore  thoufand  pounds  (centies) — Give  me  the 

3  P  2  limpid 
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limpid  Cydmis  I38,  was  difpleafing  to  the  faithful  friends,  who 
loved  and  revered  the  memory  of  that  extraordinary  man.  The 
philofopher  expreffed  a  very  reafonable  wifh,  that  the  difciple  of 
Plato  might  have  repofed  amidft  the  groves  of  the  academy 139 : 
while  the  foldier  exclaimed  in  bolder  accents,  that  the  allies  of 
Julian  mould  have  been  mingled  with  thofe  of  Casfar,  in  the  field 
of  Mars,  and  among  the  antient  monuments  of  Roman  virtue  14°. 
The  hiflory  of  princes  does  not  very  frequently  renew  the  example 
of  a  fimilar  competition. 


138  Quintus  Curtius,  1.  iii.  c.  4.  The 
luxuriancy  of  his  defcriptions  has  been  often 
cenfured.  Yet  it  was  almoft  the  duty  of  the 
hiftorian  to  defcribe  a  river,  whofe  waters  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  Alexander. 

139  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  156.  p.  377. 
Yet  he  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  libe- 
rality of  the  two  royal  brothers  in  decorating 


the  tomb  of  Julian  (de  ulcif.  Jul.  nece,  c.  7. 
p.  152.)- 

140  Cujus  fuprema  et  cineres,  fi  qui  tunc 
jufte  confuleret,  non  Cydnus  videre  deberet, 
quamvis  gratiflimus  amnis  et  liquidus :  fed  ad 
perpetuandam  gloriam  recte  fa&orum  praster- 
lambere  Tiberis,  interfecans  urbem  aeternam, 
divorumque  veterum  monumenta  prasftrin- 
gens.    Ammian.  xxv.  10. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

The  Government  cmd  Death  of  Jovian. — EleSlion  of  Va- 
le?2tiniani  who  ajfociates  his  Brother  Vale?2s^  and  makes 
the  final  Divifion  of  the  Eajlem  and  IV eft  em  Empires, 
— Revolt  of  Procopius. — Civil  and  Ecclefiafiical  Admi- 
nifiration.  — Germany. — Britain. — Africa. — The  Eafi. 
— The  Danube. — Death  of  Valentinian. — His  two  Sons , 
Gratian  and  Valentinian  II.,  fucceed  to  the  TVeJlern 
Empire, 

TH  E  death  of  Julian  had  left  the  public  affairs  of  the  empire   c  H  A  P 
in  a  very  doubtful  and  dangerous  fituation.     The  Roman  t  xxv- 
army  was  faved  by  an  inglorious,  perhaps  a  neceffary,  treaty  1 ;  and  State  of  the 

'  ■  church, 

the  firft  moments  of  peace  were  confecrated  by  the  pious  Jovian  A.  D.  363. 
to  reftore  the  domeftic  tranquillity  of  the  church  and  ftate.  The 
indifcretion  of  his  predecefTor,  inftead  of  reconciling,  had  artfully 
fomented  the  religious  war :  and  the  balance  which  he  affected  to 
preferve  between  the  hoftile  factions,  ferved  only  to  perpetuate  the 
conteft,  by  the  vicifhtudes  of  hope  and  fear,  by  the  rival  claims  of 
ancient  poffeffion  and  actual  favour.  The  Chriftians  had  forgotten 
the  fpirit  of  the  Gofpel ;  and  the  Pagans  had  imbibed  the  fpirit  of 
the  church.  In  private  families,  the  fentiments  of  nature  were  ex- 
tinguimed  by  the  blind  fury  of  zeal  and  revenge  :  the  majefty  of 
the  laws  was  violated  or  abufed  ;  the  cities  of  the  Eaft  were  ftained 
with  blood ;  and  the  moft  implacable  enemies  of  the  Romans  were 

1  The  medals  of  Jovian  adorn  him  with    Flattery  is  a  foolifh  filicide  :  {he  deftroys  her- 
vidtories,  laurel  crowns,  and  proftrate  cap-    felf  with  her  own  hands, 
tives.     Ducange,  Famil.  Byzantin.  p.  52. 

in 
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CHAP,    in  the  bofom  of  their  country.    Jovian  was  educated  in  the  pro- 
XXV. 

■L*  *  .  -    ■   feffion  of  Chriftianity  ;  and  as.  he  marched  from  Nifibis  to  Antioch, 
the  banner  of  the  Crofs,  the  Labarum  of  Conftantine,  which  was 
again  difplayed  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  announced  .to  the  people 
the  faith  of  their  new  emperor.    As  foon  as  he  afcended  the  throne, 
he  transmitted  a  circular  epiftle  to  all  the  governors  of  provinces : 
in  which  he  confefTed  the  divine  truth,  and  fecured  the  legal  efta- 
blifhment,  of  the  Chriftian  religion.    The  infidious  edicts  of  Julian 
were  aboliihed ;   the  ecclefiaftical  immunities  were   reftored  and 
enlarged;  and  Jovian  condefcended  to  lament,  that  the  diftrefs  of 
the  times  obliged  him  to  diminifh  the  meafure  of  charitable  diftri- 
butions The  Chriftians  were  unanimous  in  the  loud  and  fmcere 
applaufe  which  they  beftowed  on  the  pious  fucceffor  of  Julian.  But 
they  were  ftill  ignorant,  what  creed,  or  what  fynod,  he  would  chufe 
for  the  ftandard  of  orthodoxy ;  and  the  peaee  of  the  church  imme- 
diately revived  thofe  eager  difputes  which  had  been  fufpended  during 
the  feafon  of  perfecution.    The  epifcopal  leaders  of  the  contending 
fects,  convinced,  from  experience,  how  much  their  fate  would  depend 
on  the  earlieftimpreffions  that  were  made  on  the  mind  of  an  untutored 
foldier,  haftened  to  the  court  of  Edeffa,  or  Antioch.    The  highways 
of  the  Eaft  were  crowded  with  Homooufian,  and  Arian,  and  Semi- 
Arian,  and  Eunomian  bifhops,  who   ftruggled  to  out-ftrip  each 
-other  in  the  holy  race :  the  apartments  of  the  palace  refounded  with 
their  clamours ;  and  the  ears  of  the  prince  were  affaulted,  and  per- 
haps aftonifhed,  by  the  fmgular  mixture  of  metaphyseal  argument 
-and  pafTionate  inve&ivc  s.    The  moderation  of  Jovian,  who  recom- 

1  Jovian  reftored  to  the  church  rov  uexmiv  rated  by  Soromen  ;  who  fuppofes,  that  an 

xi~;/.',i ;  a  forcible  and  comprehenfive  expref-  amorous  glance,  the  adultery  of  the  heart, 

f.on  (Philoilorgius,   1.  viii.  c.  5.  with  Go-  was  puniflied  with  death  by  the  evangelic 

defroy's  DifTertations,  p.  329.     Sozomen,  legifljtor. 

1.  vi.  c.  3.).    The  new  law  which  condemn-  3  Compare  Socrates,  1.  iii,  c.  25.  and 

•d   the  rape  or  marriage  of  nuns   (Cod.  Philoftcrgius,  L  viii.  c.  6.  with  Godefroy's 

Theod.  1.  ix.  tit.  xxv.  leg.  2.),  is  exagge-  Diflertations.  p.  330. 

mended 
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mended  concord  and  charity,  and  referred  the  difputants  to  the  fen-  CHAP, 

.  xxv- 
tence  of  a  future  council,  was  interpreted  as  a  fymptom  of  indifference :   v—  .J 

but  his  attachment  .to  the  Nicene  creed  was  at  length  difcovered  and 
declared,  by  the  reverence  which  he  expreffed  for  the  cahjlial 4 
virtues  of  the  great  Athanafius.  The  intrepid  veteran  of  the  faith, 
at  the  age  of  feventy,  had  iffued  from  his  retreat  on  the  firft  intelli-  - 
gence  of  the  tyrant's  death.  The  acclamations  of  the  people  feated 
him  once  more  on  the  arch iepifcopal  . throne;  and  he  wifely  accepted,, 
or  anticipated,  the  invitation  of  Jovian.  The  venerable  figure  of 
Athanafius,  his  calm  courage,  and  infinuating  eloquence,. fuftained'* 
the  reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired  in'  the  courts  of  four 
fucceffive  princes  \  As  foon  as  he  had  gained  the  confidence,  and 
fecured  the  faith,  of  the  Chriftian  emperor,  he  returned  in  triumph 
to  his  diocefe,  and  continued,,  with  mature  counfels,  and  undimi- 
nifhed  vigour, .  to  direct,  ten  years  longer  6,  the  ecclefiaftical  govern- 
ment of  Alexandria,  Egypt^  and  the  Catholic  church.  Before  his 
departure  from  Antioch,  he  affured  Jovian  that  his  orthodox  devo- 
tion would  be  rewarded  with  a  long  and  peaceful  reign.  Athanafius 
had  reafon  to  hope,  that  he  fhouJd  be.  allowed  either  the  merit  of  a 
fuccefsful  prediction,  or  the  excufe  of  a  grateful,  though  ineffectual, 
P«y" '•  The 

4  The  word  ctlejlial  faintly  expreffes  the  of  the  emperor,  the  primate  of  Egypt,  anci 
impious  and  extravagant  flattery  of  the  em-  the  Arian  deputies.    The  Abbe  is  not  fatif- 
jpcror  to  the  archbifhop,  r-.-  vf»t  ™  ©eg*  run  fled  with  tae#  coarfe  pleafahtry  of  Jovian  ;• 
oXai-  aftMtmluf    (See  the   original  epiftle  in  but  his  partiality  for  Athanafius  aflumes,  in 
Athanafius,  torn.  ii.  p.  33.)*    Gregory  .  Na-  bis  eyes,  the  character  of  juftice. 

zianzen  (Orat.  xxi.  p.  392.)  celebrates  the  6  The  true  a?ra  cf  his  death  is  pcrplexed 

friendihip  of  Jovian  and  Athanafius.    The  with  fome  difficulties    (Tiilemont,  Mem, 

primate's  journey  was  advifed  by  the  Egyp-  Ecclef.  torn.  viii.  p.  719  —  7Z3.).    But  the 

tian  Monks  (Tiilemont,  Mem.  Eccef.  torn,  date  (A.D.  373,  Maya.),  which  feems  the 

viii.  p.  221.).  molt  confident  with  hiftory  and  reafon,  is 

5  Athanafius,  at  the  court  of  Antioch,  is  ratified  by  his  authentic  life  (Maffei  Offer- 
agreeably  reprefented  by  La  Bleterie  (Hill,  vazioni  Letterarie,  torn.  iii.  p.  Si.). 

de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  121  — 148.):  he  tranf-       7  See   the  obfervations  of  Valefius  and  - 
lates  the  fingular  and  original  conferences    Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclefialb'cal  Hilary, 

vol. 
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Jovian  pro- 
claims uni- 
verfal  tole- 
ration. ' 


The  flighteft  force,  when  it  is  applied  to  aflift  and  guide  the  na- 
tural defcent  of  its  object,  operates  with  irrefiftible  weight ;  and 
Jovian  had  the  good  fortune  to  embrace  the  religious  opinions  which 
were  fupported  by  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  and  the  zeal  and  numbers 
of  the  mod  powerful  feci 8.  Under  his  reign,  Chriftianity  obtained 
an  eafy  and  lafting  victory ;  and  as  foon  as  the  fmile  of  royal  pa- 
tronage was  withdrawn,  the  genius  of  paganifm,  which  had  been 
fondly  raifed  and  cherifhed  by  the  arts  of  Julian,  funk  irrecoverably 
in  the  duft.  In  many  cities,  the  temples  were  fhut  or  deferted  ;  the 
philofophers,  who  had  abufed  their  tranfient  favour,  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  (have  their  beards,  and  difguife  their  profeflion ;  and  the 
Chriftians  rejoiced,  that  they  were  now  in  a  condition  to  forgive,  or 
to  revenge,  the  injuries  which  they  had  fuffered  under  the  preced- 
ing reign 9.  The  confirmation  of  the  Pagan  world  was  difpelled  by 
a  wife  and  gracious  edict  of  toleration ;  in  which  Jovian  explicitly 
declared,  that  although  he  mould  feverely  punifli  the  facrilegious  rites 
of  magic,  his  fubjects  might  exercife,  with  freedom  and  fafety,  the 
ceremonies  of  the  ancient  worlhip.  The  memory  of  this  law  lias 
been  prcferved  by  the  orator  Themiftius,  who  was  deputed  by  the 
fenate  of  Conftantinople  to  exprefs  their  loyal  devotion  for  the  new 
emperor.  Themiftius  expatiates  on  the  clemency  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  the  facility  of  human  error,  the  rights  of  confcience,  and 
the  independence  of  the  mind  ;  and,  with  fome  eloquence,  inculcates 
the  principles  of  philofophical  toleration  j  whofe  aid  Superftition 


vol.  iv.  p.  38.)  on  the  original  .letter  of 
Athanafius ;  which  is  preferved  by  Theo- 
doret  (1.  iv.  c.  3.).  In  fome  MSS.  this  in- 
difcreet  promife  is  omitted;  perhaps  by  the 
Catholics,-  jealous  of  the  prophetic  fame  of 
their  leader. 

8  Athanafius  (apud  Theqdoret,  l.iv.  c.  3.) 
rjiuguines  the  number  of  the  orthodox,  who 


compofed  the  whole  world,  oXiyuy  r«» 

t«  A^sitf  (pfMtfruv.  This  aflertion  was  verified 
in  the  fpace  of  thirty  or  forty  years. 

9  Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  24.  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen  (Orat.  iv.  p.  131.),  and  Libanius 
(Orat.  Parentalis,  c.  148.  p.  369. ),  exprefs 
the  living  fentiments  of  their  refpedive  fac- 
tions. 


herfelf, 
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Iierfelf,  in  the  hour  of  her  diftrefs,  is  not  afhamed  to  implore.  H&  CHAP, 
juftly  obferves,  that  in  the  recent  changes,  both  religions  had  been  * — 
alternately  difgraced  by  the  feeming  acquifition  of  worthlefs  profe- 
lytes,  of  thofe  votaries  of  the  reigning  purple,  who  could  pafs, 
without  a  reafon,  and  without  a  blufli,  from  the  church  to  the 
temple,  and  from  the  altars  of  Jupiter  to  the  facred  table  of  the 
Chriftians  '°. 

In  the  fpace  of  feven  months,  the  Roman  troops,  who  were  now  His  progrefs 
returned  to  Antioch,  had  performed  a  march  of  fifteen  hundred  miles ;  ^ °™  Antl" 
in  which  they  had  endured  all  the  hardfhips  of  war,  of  famine,  and  October63' 
of  climate.    Notwithftanding  their  fervices,  their  fatigues,  and  the 
approach  of  winter,  the  timid  and  impatient  Jovian  allowed  only,  to 
the  men  and  horfes,  a  refpite  of  fix  weeks.     The  emperor  could 
not  fuftain  the  indifcreet  and  malicious  raillery  of  the  people  of  An- 
tioch ".    He  was  impatient  to  poffefs  the  palace  of  Conftantinople  ; 
and  to  prevent  the  ambition  of  fome  competitor,  who  might  occupy 
the  vacant  allegiance  of  Europe.    But  he  foon  received  the  grateful 
intelligence,  that  his  authority  was  acknowledged  from  the  Thracian 
Bofphorus  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.    By  the  firft  letters  which  he  dis- 
patched from  the  camp  of  Mefopotamia,  he  had  delegated  the  mi- 
litary command  of  Gaul  and  Illyricum  to  Malarich,  a  brave  and 
faithful  officer  of  the  nation  of  the  Franks  ;  and  to  his  father-in-law, 
count  Lucillian,  who  had  formerly  diftinguifhed  his  courage  and 
conduct  in  the  defence  of  Nifibis.    Malarich  had  declined  an  office  • 
to  which  he  thought  himfelf  unequal ;  and  Lucillian  was  mafiacred 

10  Themiftias,  Grat.  v.  p.  63  — 71.  edit,  of  the  edift,  the  leaft  honourable,  in  his 

Harduin.    Paris,  1684.    The  Abbe  de  la  opinion,  to  the  emperor  Jovian. 
Bleterie  judicioufly  remarks  (Hift.  de  Jovien,        «'  o,  J.  Axri^w  a%         feuun        uvto,  : 

torn.  i.  p.  199.),  that  Sozomen  has  forgot  ^  oran^er*  mmu  vhu<  **.  waptuufi  xat 

the  general  toleration  ;  and  Thcmiftius,  the  tok  koXhm^    pMfunwuf    (famofis  Ubellis ). 

eftablifli  ment  of  che  Catholic  religion.  Each  ^Johan.  Antiochen.  in  Excerpt.  Valefian.  p'. 

of  them  turned  away  from  the  objeft  which  845.    The  libels  of  Antioch  may  be  admit- 

he  difliked  ;  and  wflhed.  to  fupprefs  the  part  ted  on  very  flight  evidence. 

Vol.  II.  3CL  at 
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A.D.  364. 
January  1. 


c  HA  P.  2X  Rheims,  in  an  accidental  mutiny  of  the  Batavian  cohorts  '*.  But 
v,  -w~  .j  the  moderation  of  Jovinus,  mafter-general  of  the  cavalry,  who  for- 
gave the  intention  of  his  difgrace,  foon  appeafed  the  tumult,  and 
confirmed  the  uncertain  minds  of  the  foldiers.  The  oath  of  fidelity 
was  adminiftered,  and  taken,  with  loyal  acclamations  ;  and  the  de- 
puties of  the  Weftern  armies  13  faluted  their  new  fovereign  as  he 
defcended  from  Mount  Taurus  to  the  city  of  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia. 
From  Tyana  he  continued  his  hafty  march  to  Ancyra,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Galatia ;  where  Jovian  affumed,  with  his  infant  fon, 
the  name  and  enfigns  of  the  confulihip  ,+.  Dadaftana  I5,  an  obfcure 
town,  almoft  at  an  equal  diftance  between  Ancyra  and  Nice,  was 
marked  for  the  fatal  term  of  his  journey  and  his  life.  After  indulg- 
ing himfelf  with  a  plentiful,  perhaps  an  intemperate  fupper,  he 
retired  to  reft  ;  and  the  next  morning  the  emperor  Jovian  was  found 
Death  of      <jead  in  his  bed.    The  caufe  of  this  fudden  death  was  varioufly 

Jovian. 

February  17.  underftood.  By  fome  it  was  afcribed  to  the  confequences  of  an  indi- 
geftion,  occafioned  either  by  the  quantity  of  the  wine,  or  the  qua- 
lity of  the  mufhrooms,  which  he  had  fwallowed  in  the  evening. 
According  to  others,  he  was  fuffocated  in  his  fleep  by  the  vapour  of 
charcoal ;  which  extracted  from  the  walls  of  the  apartment  the  un- 
wholefome  moifture  of  the  frefh  plaifter  1S.    But  the  want  of  a  regu- 


'*  Compare  Ammianus  (xxv.  10.),  who 
omits  the  name  of  the  Batavians,  with  Zo- 
fimus  (1.  iii.  p.  1 97 who  removes  the 
fcene  of  action  from  Rheims  to  Sirmium. 

13  Quos  capita  fcholarum  ordo  caftrenfis 
appellat.  Ammian.  xxv.  10.  and  Valef.  ad 
locum. 

14  Cujus  vagitus,  pertinaciter  reluflantis, 
ne  in  curuli  fella  veheretur  ex  more,  id  quod 
mox  accidit  protendebat.  Auguflus,  and  his 
fucceffors,  refpeclfully  folicited  a  difpenfation 
of  age  for  the  fons  or  nephews,  whom  they 
raifed  to  the  confulihip.  But  the  curule 
chair  of  the  firft  Brutus  had  never  been 
difhonoured  by  an  infant. 


*5  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  fixes  Da- 
daftana 125  Roman  miles  from  Nice;  117 
from  Ancyra  (WefTeling,  Itinerar.  p.  142  J. 
The  pilgrim  of  Bourdeaux,  by  omitting  fome 
ftages,  reduces  the  whole  fpace  from  242  to 
181  miles.    WelTeling,  p.  574. 

"  See  Ammianus  (xxv.  10.),  Eutropius 
(x.  18.),  who  might  likewife  be  prefent ; 
Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  26.  ad  Heliodorum)^ 
Orofius  (vii.  31.),  Sozomen  (1.  yi.  c.  6.), 
Zolimus  (1.  iii.  p.  197,  198.),  and  Zonaras 
(torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  28,  29.).  We  cannoc 
expeft  a  perfect  agreement,  and  we  lhall  not. 
difcufs  minute  differences.. 

lac- 
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lar  enquiry  into  the  death  of  a  prince,  whofe  reign  and  perfon  were   c     A  P. 

foon  forgotten,  appears  to  have  been  the  only  circumftance  which  — v — j 

countenanced  the  malicious  whifpers  of  poifon  and  domeftic  guilt  " '. 

The  body  of  Jovian  was  fent  to  Conftantinople,  to  be  interred  with 

his  predeceffors ;  and  the  fad  proceffion  was  met  on  the  road  by  his 

wife  Charito,  the  daughter  of  count  Lucillian ;  who  {till  wept  the 

recent  death  of  her  father,   and  was  haftening  to  dry  her  tears 

in  the  embraces  of  an  Imperial  hufband.     Her  difappointment 

and  grief  were  embittered  by  the  anxiety  of  maternal  tender- 

nefs.    Six  weeks  before  the  death  of  Jovian,  his  infant  fon  had 

been  placed  in  the  curule  chair,  adorned  with  the  title  of  Nobiliffimus, 

and  the  vain  enfigns  of  the  confulfhip.    Unconfcious  of  his  fortune, 

the  royal  youth,  who,  from  his  grandfather,  afTumed  the  name  of 

Varronian,  was  reminded  only  by  the  jealoufy  of  the  government, 

that  he  was  the  fon  of  an  emperor.    Sixteen  years  afterwards  he 

was  {till  alive,  but  he  had  already  been  deprived  of  an  eye ;  and  his 

afflicted  mother  expected,  every  hour,   that  the  innocent  victim 

would  be  torn  from  her  arms,  to  appeafe,  with  his  blood,  the  fufpi- 

cions  of  the  reigning  prince  ,8. 

After  the  death  of  Jovian,  the  throne  of  the  Roman  world  re-  Vacancy  of 
mained  ten  days  15  without  a  mafter.    The  minifters  and  generals  Feb.^7^ad. 
{till  continued  to  meet  in  council ;  to  exercife  their  refpective  func- 
tions ;  to  maintain  the  public  order ;  and  peaceably  to  conduct  the 

17  Ammianus,  unmindful  of  his  ufual  can-  death.    Such  vague  confolations  have  never 

dour  and  good  fenfe,  compares  the  death  of  wiped  away  a  iingle  tear, 
the  harmlefs  Jovian  to  that  of  the  fecond       19  Ten  days  appear  fcarcelv  fuflicient  for 

Africanus,  who  had  excited  the  fears  and  the  march  and  eleftion.    But  it  may  be  ob- 

refentment  of  the  popular  faftion.  ferved  :    i.  That  the  generals  might  com- 

Chryfoftom,  torn.  i.  p.  336.  344.  edit,  mand  the  expeditious  ufe  of  the  public  ports 

Montfaucon.    The  Chriftian  orator  attempts  for  themfelves,  their  attendants,  and  mef- 

to  comfort  a  widow  by  the  examples  of  illuf-  fengers.    2.  That  the  troops,  for  the  eafe  of 

trious  misfortunes ;   and  obferves,  that  of  the  cities,  marched  in  many  divi/ions ;  and 

nine  emperors  (including  the  Caefar  Gallus),  that  the  head  of  the  column  might  arrive  at 

who  had  reigned  in  his  time,  only  two  (Con-  Nice,  when  the  rear  halted  at  Ancyra. 
ilantine  and  Conftantius)  died   a  natural 
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CHAP,   army  to  the  city  of  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  which  was  chofen  for  the 
XXV. 

v  6  '  place  of  the  election  *°.  In  a  folemn  affembly  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary powers  of  the  empire,  the  diadem  was  again  unanimoufly 
offered  to  the  prefect  Salluft.  He  enjoyed  the  glory  of  a  fscond 
refufal ;  and  when  the  virtues  of  the  father  wrere  alleged  in  favour  of 
his  fon,  the  prsefect,  with  the  firmnefs  of  a  difinterefted  patriot,, 
declared  to  the  electors,  that  the  feeble  age  of  the  one,  and  the  un- 
experienced youth  of  the  other,  were  equally  incapable  of  the 
laborious  duties  of  government.  Several  candidates  were  propofed  : 
and,  after  weighing  the  objections  of  character  or  fituation,  they 
were  fucceffively  rejected :  but,  as  foon  as  the  name  of  Valentinian  was 
pronounced,  the  merit  of  that  officer  united  the  fuffrages  of  the  whole 
affembly,  and  obtained  the  fincere  approbation  of  Salluft  himfelf. 
Valentinian 21  was  the  fon  of  count  Gratian,  a  native  of  Cibalis,  in 
Pannonia,  who,  from  an  obfcure  condition,  had  raffed  himfelf,  by 
matchlefs  ftrength  and  dexterity,  to  the  military  commands  of  Africa 
and  Britain ;  from  which  he  retired,  writh  an  ample  fortune  and 
fufpicious  integrity.  The  rank  and  fervices  of  Gratian  contributed, 
however,  to  fmooth  the  firft  fteps  of  the  promotion  of  his  fon ;  and 
afforded  him  an  early  opportunity  of  difplaying  thofe  folid  and  ufeful 
qualifications,  which  raifed  his  character  above  the  ordinary  level  of 
his  fellow-foldiers.  The  perfon  of  Valentinian  was  tall,  graceful, 
and  majeftic.  His  manly  countenance,  deeply  marked  with  the  im- 
preffion  of  fenfe  and  fpirit,  infpired  his  friends  with  awe,  and  his 
enemies  with  fear :  and,  to  fecond  the  efforts  of  his  undaunted  cou- 
rage, the  fon  of  Gratian  had  inherited  the  advantages  of  a  flrong  and 


Eleflion  and 
chara&er  of 
Valentinian. 


10  Ammianus,  xxvi.  t.  Zofimus,  1.  iii. 
p.  198.  Philoftorgius,  1.  viii.  c.  8.  and 
Godefroy,  Diflertat.  p.  334.  Philoftorgius, 
who  appears  to  have  obtained  ibme  curious 
and  authentic  intelligence,  afcribes  the  choice 
of  Valentinian  to  the  prefect  Salluft,  the  ma- 
iler-general Arintheus,  Dagalaiphus,  count 
cf  die  domeftics,.  and  the  Patrician  Datianus, 


whofe  prefling  recommendations  from  An- 
cyra  had  a  weighty  influence  in  the  elec- 
tion. 

"  Ammianus  (xxx.  7.  9.),  and  the  younger 
Victor,  have  furnilhed  the  portrait  of  Valea- 
tinian  ;  which  naturally  precedes  and  illus- 
trates the  hifcory  of  his  reign. 


healthy 
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healthy  conftitution.    By  the  habits  of  chaftity  and  temperance,  CHAP, 

which  reftrain  the  appetites,  and  invigorate  the  faculties,  Valentinian  1  „  ' 

preferved  his  own,  and  the  public,  efteem.  The  avocations  of  a 
military  life  had  diverted  his  youth  from  the  elegant  purfuits  of 
literature  ;  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  arts 
of  rhetoric ;  but  as  the  mind  of  the  orator  was  never  difconcerted 
by  timid  perplexity,  he^  was  able,  as  often  as  the  occafion  prompted 
him,  to  deliver  his  decided  fentiments  with  bold  and  ready  elocu- 
tion. The  laws  of  martial  difcipline.were  the  only  laws  that  he  had 
Itudied ;  and  he  was  foon  diftinguifhed  by  the  laborious  diligence, 
and  inflexible  feverity,  with  which  he  difcharged  and  inforced  the 
duties  of  the  camp.  In  the  time  of  Julian  he  provoked  the  danger  of 
difgrace,  by  the  contempt  which  he  publicly  exprelfed  for  the  reigning 
religion " ;  and  it  mould  feem,  from  his  fubfequent  conduct,  that  the 
indifcreet  and  unfeafonable  freedom  of  Valentinian  was  the  efFecl:  of  mi- 
litary fpirit,  rather  than  of  Chriftian  zeal.  He  was  pardoned,  however, 
and  ftill  employed  by  a  prince  who  efteemed  his  merit 13 :  and  in  the 
various  events  of  the  Perfian  war,  he  improved  the  reputation  which 
he  had  already  acquired  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  celerity 
and  fuccefs  with  which  he  executed  an  important  commhTion,  recom- 
mended him  to  the  favour  of  Jovian ;  and  to  the  honourable  com- 
mand of  the  fecond  fchool^  or  company,  of  Targetteers,  of  the  domeftic 
guards.  In  the  march  from  Antioch,  he  had  reached  his  quarters  at 
Ancyra,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  fummoned,  without  guilt,  and 
without  intrigue,  to  afTume,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  the 
abfolute  government  of  the  Roman  empire. 

**  At  Antioch,  where  he  was  obliged  to  more  private  offence  (Zofimus,  1.  iv.  p.  200, 
attend  the  emperor  to  the  temple,  he  ftruck  .  201. )• 

a  prieft,  who  had  prefumed  to  purify  him       ^  Socrates,  1.  iv.    A  previous  exile  to 

with  luflral  water    (Sozomen,  1.  vi.  c.  6.  Melitene,  or  Thebais  (the  firft  might  be  pof- 

Theodoret,  1.  iii.  c.  15.).    Such  public  defi-  fible),  is  interpofed  by  Sozomen  (l.vi.  c.  6..) 

ance  might  become  Valentinian  ;  but  it  could  and  Philoftorgius   (1.  vii.  c.  7.  with  Gode- 
leave  no  room  for  the  unworthy  delation  of  froy's  Diflertations,  p.  293.). 
the  philofopherMaximus,  which  fuppofes  fome 

3  The 
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C  II  A  P.       The  invitation  of  the  minifters  and  generals  at  Nice  was  of  little 

X  v  • 

« — — ,  1  moment,  nnlefs  it  were  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  the  army.  The 

lit*  is  nc~ 

knowlcdged  aged  Salluft,  who  had  long  ohferved  the  irregular  fluctuations  of 
a  n  164 ? '  P°Pu^ar  aflemblics,  propofed,  under  pain  of  death,  that  none  of 
February  26.  jhole  pcrfons,  whofe  rank  in  the  lervicc  might  excite  a  party  in  their 
favour,  fhould  appear  in  public,  on  the  day  of  the  inauguration. 
Vet  fuch  was  the  prevalence  of  ancient  fuperftition,  that  a  whole 
day  was  voluntarily  added  to  this  dangerous  interval,  becaufe  it  hap- 
pened to  be  the  intercalation  of  the  Bilfextile  **.  At  length,  when  the 
hour  was  fuppofed  to  be  propitious,  Valentinian  mewed  himfelf 
from  a  lofty  tribunal :  the  judicious  choice  was  applauded  ;  and  the 
new  prince  was  folemnly  inverted  with  the  diadem  and  the  purple, 
am'ulll  the  acclamations  of  the  troops,  who  were  difpofed  in  martial 
order  round  the  tribunal.  But  when  he  ftretched  forth  his  hand  to 
addrcis  the  armed  multitude,  a  bufy  whifper  was  accidentally  ftarted 
in  the  ranks,  and  infenfibly  fwelled  into  a  loud  and  imperious  cla- 
mour, that  he  fhould  name,  without  delay,  a  colleague  in  the  em- 
pire. The  intrepid  calmnefs  of  Valentinian  obtained  filence,  and 
commanded  refpecl:  and  he  thus  addrcfTed  the  aflembly ;  "  A  few 
"  minutes  fince  it  was  in  your  power,  fellow-fold iers,  to  have  left 
11  me  in  the  obfeurity  of  a  private  ftation.  Judging,  from  the  tefti- 
"  mony  of  my  part  life,  that  I  defervedto  reign,  you  have  placed  me 
M  on  the  throne.  It  is  now  my  duty  to  confult  the  fafety  and  intereft 
"  of  the  republic.  The  weight  of  the  univcrfe  is  undoubtedly  too 
M  great  for  the  hands  of  a  feeble  mortal.  I  am  confeious  of  the 
M  limits  of  my  abilities,  and  the  uncertainty  of  my  life:  and  far 
*k  iVem  declioing,  I  am  anxious  to  folicit,  the  afiiftance  of  a  worthy 

,A  Ammianus,  in  a  long,  becnufe  unfea-  Natali,  c.  20),  and  Macrobius  (Saturnal. 

finable,  dtgttffipa  (\wi.  1.  and  Yalefius  ad  I.  i.  cap.  12  —  16  ).     The  appellation  of 

locum),  ralh!y  fnppok's  that  he  underilands  BijJ'txtilt,  which  mark-;  the  inaufpiciotis  year 

j\n  atlonon-.ical  ijucltion,  qf  which  his  readers  (Augullin.  ad  Januarium,  F.pift.  119.),  is 

are  ignorant.    It  is  treated  with  more  jndg-  derived  from  the  repetition  of  the  Jixtb  day  of 

-Bient  and  propriety  by  CcMbrinus  (de  Die  the  calends  of  March. 

w  colleague, 
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"  colleague.  But,  where  difcord  may  be  fatal/  the  choice  of  a  c  J  *  p- 
"  faithful  friend  requires  mature  and  ferious  deliberation.  That  \ — — v — •* 
"  deliberation  fhall  be  my  care.  Let  your  conduct  be  dutiful  and 
"  confiflent.  Retire  to  your  quarters ;  refreih  your  minds  and 
"  bodies ;  and  expect  the  accuftomed  donative  on  the  acceffion  of  a 
"  new  emperor  lV  The  aftonifhed  troops,  with  a  mixture  of 
pride,  of  fatisfaction,  and  of  terror,  confelTed  the  voice  of  their 
mafter.  Their  angry  clamours  fubfided  into  filent  reverence  ;  and 
Valentinian,  encompaffed  with  the  eagles  of  the  legions,  and  the 
various  banners  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  was  conducted,  in 
warlike  pomp,  to  the  palace  of  Nice.  As  he  was  fenfible,  however, 
of  the  importance  of  preventing  fome  rafh  declaration  of  the  fol- 
diers,  he  confulted  the  aifembly  of  the  chiefs :  and  their  real  fenti- 
ments  were  concifely  expreffed  by  the  generous  freedom  of  Dagalai- 
phus.  "  Moft  excellent  prince,"  faid  that  officer,  "  if  you  confidcr 
"  only  your  family,  you  have  a  brother ;  if  you  love  the  republic, 
"  look  round  for  the  moft  deferving  of  the  Romans  lV  The  em- 
peror, who  fuppreffed  his  difpleafure,  without  altering  his  intention, 
flowly  proceeded  from  Nice  to  Nicomedia  and  Conftantinople.  In  And  aflbci- 
one  of  the  fuburbs  of  that  capital 2?,  thirty  days  after  his  own  eleva-  thet  Vale™, 
tion,  he  beftowed  the  title  of  Auguftus  on  his  brother  Valens ;  and 
as  the  boldeft  patriots  were  convinced,  that  their  oppcfition,  without 
being  ferviceable  to  their  country,  would  be  fatal  to  themfelves,  the 
declaration  of  his  abfolute  will  was  received  with  filent  fubmiflion.. 
Valens  was  now  in  the  thirty-fixth  year  of  his  age;  but  his  abilities 

15  Valentinian's  firft  fpeech  is  full  in  Am-       *7  In  fuburbano,  Ammian.  xxvi.  4.  The 

mianus  (xxvi.  z.) ;  concife  and  fententious  famous  Hebdombn,  or  field  of  Mars,  was  dif- 

in  Philoftorgius  (1.  viii.  c.  8.).  tant  from  Conftantinople  either  feven  ftadia, 

*  Si  tuos  amas,  Imperator  optime,  habes  or  feyen  miles>    See  VaJe&tu  and  his  br0. 

fratrem  ;  11  Rempublicam,  quaere  quern  ve-     .         .  ,  .  _.  „    ,  .. 

„.        .  •        r    l    ?•  •/•      r  ther,  ad  loc.  and  Ducange,  Conft.  L  u.  p. 

-  ftias.    Ammian.  xxvi.  4.    In  the  divifion  of  °  * 

the  empire,  Valentinian  retained  that  finccrc    '4°»  '41-  l'z>  '73' 

ccucfellor  for  himfclf  (c.  6.). 

had 
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C  H^A  P.   had  never  been  exercifed  in  any  employment,  military  or  civil ;  and 
v— — v  '  his  character  had  not  infpired  the  world  with  any  fanguine  expecta- 
tions.   He  poffefTed,  however,  one  quality,  which  recommended 
him  to  Valentinian,  and  preferved  the  domeftic  peace  of  the  empire ; 
a  devout  and  grateful  attachment  to  his  benefactor,  whofe  fuperio- 
rity,  of  genius,  as  well  as,  of  authority,  Valens  humbly  and  cheer- 
fully acknowledged  in  every  action  of  his  life  28, 
The  final  di-      Before  Valentinian  divided  the  provinces,  he  reformed  the  ad- 
eaftern°andhe  miniftration  of  the  empire.    All  ranks  of  fubjects,  who  had  been 
pires    Cm"    injured  or  oppreffed  under  the  reign  of  Julian,  were  invited  to 
A.  D.  364.     fupport  their  public  accufations.     The  lilence  of  mankind  at- 
tended the  fpotlefs  integrity  of  the  praefect  Salluft*9 ;  and  his  own 
preffing  folicitations,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  retire  from  the 
bufinefs  of  the  ftate,  were  rejected  by  Valentinian  with  the  moft 
honourable  expreflions  of  friendship  and  efteem.    But  among  the 
favourites  of  the  late  emperor,  there  were  many  who  had  abufed  his 
credulity  or  fuperftition ;  and  who  could  no  longer  hope  to  -be  pro- 
tected either  by  favour  or  juftice  3°.    The  greater  part  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  palace,  and  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  were 
removed  from  their  refpective  Stations  ;  yet  the  eminent  merit  of 
fome  officers  was  distinguished  from  the  obnoxious  crowd  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  oppofite  clamours  of  zeal  and  refentment,  the 
whole  proceedings  of  this  delicate  enquiry  appear  to  have  been  con- 
ducted with  a  reafonable  mare  of  wifdom  and  moderation  The 

*8  Participem  quidem' legitimum  potelta-       30  Eunapius  celebrates  and  exaggerates  the 

tis ;  fed  in  modum  apparitoris  mnrigerum,  fufterings  of  Maximus  (p.  82,  83.):  yet  he 

utprogrediens  aperiet  textus.  Ammian.  xxvi.  allows,  that  this  fophift  or  magician,  the 

4.  guilty  favourite  of  Julian,  and  the  perfonal 

29  Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  Zona-  enemy  of  Valentinian,  was  difmifled  on  the 

ras,  Suidas,  and  the  Pafchal  Chronicle,  M.  payment  of  a  fmall  fine, 
de  Tillemont  (Hift.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.       31  The  loofe  afiertions  of  a  general'  dif- 

p.  671.)  nvifoes  to  difbeHeve  thefe  ftories  fi  grace  (Zofimus,  1.  iv.  p.  201.)  are  detected 

av^magcufes  A  un  payen.  and  refuted  by  Tillemcnt  (torn.  v.  p.  21.). 

feftivity 
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feftivity  of  a  new  reign  received  a  fhort  and  fufpicious  interruption,   c  HA  P. 

from  the  fuddeii  illnefs  of  the  two  princes :  but  as  foon  as  their  i^—y  

health  was  reftored,  they  left  Conftantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fpring.  In  the  caftle  or  palace  of  Mediana,  only  three  miles  from 
Naiffus,  they  executed  the  folemn  and  final  divifion  of  the  Roman 
empire31.  Valentinian  bellowed  on  his  brother  the  rich  prefecture  of 
the  Eajly  from  the  Lower  Danube  to  the  confines  of  Perfia  ;  whilft 
he  referved  for  his  immediate  government  the  warlike  prefectures 
of  Illyr  'toum*  Italy,  and  Gaul,  from  the  extremity  of  Greece  to  the 
Caledonian  rampart ;  and  from  the  rampart  of  Caledonia,  to  the  foot 
of  Mount  Atlas.  The  provincial  adminiftration  remained  on  its 
former  bafis ;  but  a  double  fupply  of  generals  and  magistrates  was 
required  for  two  councils,  and  two  courts :  the  divifion  was  made 
with  a  juft  regard  to  their  peculiar  merit  and  Situation,  and  feven 
mafter-generals  were  foon  created,  either  of  the  cavalry  or  infantry. 
When  this  important  bufinefs  had  been  amicably  tranfacted,  Va- 
lentinian and  Valens  embraced  for  the  lafl  time.  The  emperor  of 
the  Weft  eftablifhed  his  temporary  refidence  at  Milan  ;  and  the 
emperor  of  the  Eaft  returned  to  Conftantinople,  to  arTume  the  do- 
minion of  fifty  provinces,  of  whofe  language  he  was  totally  igno- 
rant z\ 

The  tranquillity  of  the  Eaft  was  foon  difturbed  by  rebellion  ;  and  ^eroIt  of 

1  J  *  Procopius, 

the  throne  of  Valens  was  threatened  by  the  daring  attempts  of  a  A.  D.  365. 
rival,  whofe  affinity  to  the  emperor  Julian34  was  his  fole  merit,  2sf 
and  had  been  his  only  crime.    Procopius  had  been  haftily  promoted 

31  Ammianus,  xxvi.  5.  34  The  uncertain  degree  of  alliance,  or 

33  Ammianus  fays,  in  general  terms,  fub-  confanguinity,   is  expreflcd  by  the  words 

agreftis  ingenii,  nec  bellicis  nec  liberalibus  an^,li(t  cognatus,  confobrinus  (See  Valefius 

ftudiis  eruditus.    Ammian.  xxxi.  14.    The  ad  Ammian.  xxiIi.  3.).    The  mother  of  Pro- 

orator Themilbus,  with  the  genuine  impcrti-        .       ...      rr      r-r>  n- 

c  1  j   c         c  it  copius  mieht  be  a  fitter  of  Bafilina,  and  Count 

nence  of  a  Greek,  wiftied,  for  the  firlt  time,  "  r        &  » 

to  fpeak  the  Latin  language,  the  dialeft  of  Juli*n>  the  mother  and  uncle  of  the  apellate, 

his  fovereign,  rw  kuxni  *petwo»,    Orat.  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  49. 
vi.  p.  7.1. 
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C  vv\r  P'   ^rom  me  obfcure  ftation  of  a  tribune,  and  a  notary,  to  the  joint 

A  A  V  • 

v- — — /  command  of  the  army  of  Mefopotamia ;  the  public  opinion  already 
4f  named  him  as  the  fucceiTor  of  a  prince  who  was  deftitute  of  natural 

heirs;  and  a  vain  rumour  was  propagated  by  his  friends,  or  his 
enemies,  that  Julian,  before  the  altar  of  the  Moon,  at  Carrha?,  had 
privately  inverted  Procopius  with  the  Imperial  purple  3>.  He  en- 
deavoured, by  his  dutiful  and  fubmiflive  behaviour,  to  difarm  the 
jealoufy  of  Jovian  ;  refigned,  without  a  conteft,  his  military  com- 
mand ;  and  retired,  with  his  wife  and  family,  to  cultivate  the  ample 
patrimony  which  he  poflelTed  in  the  province  of  Cappadocia.  Thefe 
ufeful  and  innocent  occupations  were  interrupted  by  the  appearance 
of  an  officer,  with  a  band  of  foldiers,  who,  in  the  name  of  his 
new  fovereigns,  Valentinian  and  Valens,  was  difpatched  to  conduct 
the  unfortunate  Procopius,  either  to  a  perpetual  prifon,  or  an  igno- 
minious death.  His  prefence  of  mind  procured  him  a  longer  re- 
fpi'te,  and  a  more  fplendid  fate.  Without  prefuming  to  difpute  the 
royal  mandate,  he  requested  the  indulgence  of  a  few  moments,  to 
embrace  his  weeping  family ;  and,  while  the  vigilance  of  his  guards 
was  relaxed  by  a  plentiful  entertainment,  he  dexteroufly  efcaped  to 
the  fea-coaft  of  the  Euxine,  from  whence  he  paired  o\er  to  the 
country  of  Bofphorus.  In  that  fequeftered  region  he  remained  many 
months,  expofed  to  the  hardfhips  of  exile,  of  folitude,  and  of  want  j 
his  melancholy  temper  brooding  over  his  misfortunes,  and  his  mind 
agitated  by  the  juft  apprehenfton,  that,  if  any  accident  mould  difco- 
ver  his  name,  the  faithlefs  Barbarians  .would  violate,  without  much 
fcruple,  the  laws  of  hofpitality.  In  a  moment  of  impatience  and 
defpair,  Procopius  embarked  in  a  merchant  veffel,  wiiich  made  fail 
for  Conftantinople ;  and  boldly  alpired  to  the  rank  of  a  fovereign, 

«•  Ammian.  xxiii.  3.  xxvi.  6.    He  mes-    mark,  that  Procopius  was  a  pagan.    Yet  his 
lions  the  report  with  much  hefitation  :  fa-    religion  does  not  appear  to  have  promoted,  or- 
furravit  obfcurior  fama  ;  nemo  enim  dicti    obftrufted,  his  pretentions, 
auftqr  exftitit  verus.    It  ferves,  however,  to 

becaufe 
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Tjecaufe  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  the  fecurity  of  a  fubject.  At 
lirft  he  lurked  in  the  villages  of  Bithynia,  continually  changing  his 
habitation,  and  his  difguife  36.  By  degrees  he  ventured  into  the  ca- 
pital, trufted  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  fidelity  of  two  friends,  a 
fenator  and  an  eunuch, and  conceived  fome  hopes  of  fuccefs,  from  the 
intelligence  which  he  obtained  of  the  actual  ftate  of  public  affairs. 
The  body  of  the  people  was  infected  with  a  fpirit  of  difcontent :  they 
regretted  the  juftice  and  the  abilities  of  Salluft,  who  had  been  im- 
prudently difmifled  from  the  prefecture  of  the  Eaft.  They  defpifed 
the  character  of  Valens,  which  was  rude  without  vigour,  and  feeble 
without  mildnefs.  They  dreaded  the  influence  of  his  father-in-law, 
the  Patrician  Petronius,  a  cruel  and  rapacious  minifter,  who  ri- 
goroufly  exacted  all  the  arrears  of  tribute,  that  might  remain  un- 
paid fince  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aurelian.  The  circumftan- 
■ces  were  propitious  to  the  deiigns  of  an  ufurper.  The  hoftile 
meafures  of  the  Perfians  required  the  prefence  of  Valens  in 
Syria :  from  the  Danube  to  the  Euphrates  the  troops  were  in  mo- 
tion ;  and  the  capital  was  occafionally  filled  with  the  foldiers  who 
paffed,  or  repaiTed,  the  Thracian  Bofphorus.  Two  cohorts  of  Gauls 
were  perfuaded  to  liften  to  the  fecret  propofals  of  the  confpirators  j 
which  were  recommended  by  the  promife  of  a  liberal  donative  ;  and, 
as  they  ftill  revered  the  memory  of  Julian,  they  eahly  confented  to 
fupport  the  hereditary  claim  of  his  profcribed  kinfman.  At  the 
dawn  of  day  they  were  drawn  up  near  the  baths  of  Anaftalia  ;  and 
Procopius,  clothed  in  a  purple  garment,  more  fuitable  to  a  player 
than  to  a  monarch,  appeared,  as  if  he  rofe  from  the  dead,  in  the 
midfl;  of  Conftantinople.    The  foldiers,  who  were  prepared  for  his 

36  One  of  his  retreats  was  a  country-houfe    into  the  remote  parts  of  Mauritania  (Philo- 
of  Eunorcius,  the  heretic.    The  maiter  was    ftorg.  1.  ix.  c.  5.  3.  and  Godcfroy's  Diilert, 
abfent,  innocent,  ignorant;  yet  he  narrow  !v    p.  369 — 378.). 
efcaped  a  fentence  of  death,  and  was  banifhed 

3  R  2  reception, 
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c  reception,  faluted  their  trembling  prince  with  mouts  of  joy,  and 

v — ~v— — >  vows  of  fidelity.    Their  numbers  were  foon  increafed  by  a  fturdy 
band  of  peafants,  collected  from  the  adjacent  country  ;  and  Proco- 
pius,  lhielded  by  the  arms  of  his  adherents,  was  fucceflively  con- 
ducted to  the  tribunal,  the  fenate,  and  the  palace.    During  the  firft 
moments  of  his  tumultuous  reign,  he  was  aftonifhed  and  terrified 
by  the  gloomy  fdence  of  the  people ;  who  were  either  ignorant  of 
the  caufe,  or  apprehenfive  of  the  event.    But  his  military  ftrength 
was  fuperior  to  any  actual  refiftance  :  the  malecontents  flocked  to  the 
ftandard  of  rebellion;  the  poor  were  excited, by  the  hopes,  and  the 
rich  were  intimidated  by  the  fear,  of  a  general  pillage  ;  and  the 
obftinate  credulity  of  the  multitude  was  once  more  deceived  by  the 
promifed  advantages  of  a  revolution.    The  magiftrates  were  feized  ; 
the  prifons  and  arfenals  broke  open  ;  the  gates,  and  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  were  diligently  occupied  ;  and,  in  a  few  hours,  Proco- 
pius  became  the  abfolute,  though  precarious,  mafter  of  the  Im- 
perial city.    The  ufurper  improved  this  unexpected  fuccefs  with 
fome  degree  of  courage  and  dexterity.    He  artfully  propagated 
the  rumours  and  opinions  the   moft  favourable  to  his  intereft ; 
while  he  deluded  the  populace  by  giving  audience  to  the  frequent, 
but  imaginary,  ambaffadors  of  diftant  nations.    The  large  bodies 
of  troops  ftationed  in  the  cities  of  Thrace,  and  the  fortreffes  of  the 
Lower  Danube,  were  gradually  involved  in  the  guilt  of  rebellion  : 
and  the  Gothic  princes  confented  to  fupply  the-  fovereign  of  Con- 
ftantinople  with  the  formidable  ftrength  of  feveral  thoufand  auxili- 
aries.   His  generals  paffed.  the  Bofphorus,  and  fubdued,  without  an 
effort,  the  unarmed,  but  wealthy,  provinces  of  Bithynia  and  Afia. 
After  an  honourable  defence,  the  city  and  ifland  of  Cyzicus  yielded 
to  his  power  ;  the  renowned  legions  of  the  Jovians  arid  Herculians 
embraced  the  caufe  .of  the  ufurper,  whom  they  were  ordered  .  to- 
crufh;  and,  as  the  veterans  were  continually  augmented  with  new 
5  levies^ 
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levies,  he  foon  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army,  whofe  valour,  as    c  H  A  P. 

well  as  numbers,  were  not  unequal  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  conteft.   '  ' 

The  fon  of  Hormifdas  a  youth  of  fpirit  and  ability,  condefcended 
to  draw  his  fword  againft  the  lawful  emperor  of  the  Eaft  ;  and  the 
Perfian  prince  was  immediately  invefted  with  the  ancient  and  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  a  Roman  Proconful.  The  alliance  of  Fauftina, 
the  widow  of  the  emperor  Conftantius,  who  entrufted  herfelf,  and 
her  daughter,  to  the  hands  of  the  ufurper,  added  dignity  and  repu- 
tation to  his  caufe.  The  princefs  Conftantia,  who  was  then  about 
five  years  of  age,  accompanied,  in  a  litter,  the  march  of  the  army. 
She  was  {hewn  to  the  multitude  in  the  arms  of  her  adopted  father ; 
and,  as  often  as  {he  paffed  through  the  ranks,  the  tendernefs  of  the 
foldiers  was  inflamed  into  martial  fury 33 :  they  recollected  the  glories 
of  the  houfe  of  Conftantine,  and  they  declared,  with  loyal  accla- 
mation, that  they  would  ihed  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  royal  infant  39. 

In  the  mean  while,  Valentinian  was  alarmed  and  perplexed,  by  His  deftat 
the  doubtful  intelligence  of  the  revolt  of  the  Eaft.    The  difficulties  of  aA)"^. 
a  German  war  forced  him  to  confine  his  immediate  care  to  the  Mayz8* 
fafety  of  his  own  dominions  ;  and,  as  every  channel  of  communi- 
cation was  ftopt  or  corrupted,  he  liftened,  with  doubtful  anxiety, 
to  the  rumours  which  were  induftrioufly  fpread  ;  that  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Valens  had  left  Procopius  fole  mafter  of  the  eaftern  pro- 

37  Hormifd-e  maturo  juveni  Hormifdas  re-  Frufmo,  fn  Italy  (Pagi.  Brev.  Pontific.  torn, 

galis  illius  filio,  poteftatem  Proconfulis  detu-  i.  p.  247. ).  • 

lit  ;  et  civilia,  more  veterum,  et  bella,  rec_  3s  The  infant  rebel  *vas  afterwards  the 

turo.  Ammian.  xxvi.  8.   The  Perfian  prince  wife  of  the  emperor  Gratian  ;  but  Ihe  died 

efcaped  with  honour  and  fafety,    and  was  young  and  childlefs.    See  Ducange,  Fam. 

afterwa  rds  (A.  D.  380.)  reftored  to  the  fame  Byzantin.  p.  48.  59. 

extraordinary  office  of  proconful  of  Bithynia  39  Sequimini  culminis  fummi  profapiam, 

(Tillemont,  Hift.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  was  the  language  of  Procopius;  who  affecled 

204.)-    I  am  ignorant  whether  the  race  of  to  defpife  the  obfcure  birth,  and  fortuitous 

Safian  was  propagated.    I  find  (A.  D.  5 14.)  election,  of  the  upftart  Pannonian.  Am- 

a  pope  Hormifdas  ;  but  he  was  a  native  of  mian.  xxvi,  7, 

vinces* 
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C  H  A  P.   vinces.  Valens  was  not  dead:  but,  on  the  news  of  the  rebellion,  which 

XXV. 

v— ^— — /  he  received  at  Caeiarea,  he  baiely  defpaired  of  his  life  and  fortune  j 
propoied  to  negociate  with  the  ufurper,  and  dilcovered  his  iecret 
inclination  to  abdicate  the  Imperial  purple.  The  timid  monarch  was 
faved  from  difgrace  and  ruin  by  the  nrmneis  of  his  miniflers,  and 
their  abilities  foon  decided  in  his  favour  the  event  of  the  civil  war. 
In  a  feafon  of  tranquillity,  Salluft  had  reiigned  without  a  murmur ; 
but  as  foon  as  the  public  fafety  was  attacked,  he  ambidoufly  folicited 
the  pre-eminence  of  toil  and  danger ;  and  the  reftoration  of  that  vir- 
tuous minifter  to  the  prcefe&ure  of  the  Eaft,  was  the  firft  ftep  w-hich 
indicated  the  repentance  of  Valens,  and  fatisfied  the  minds  of  the 
people.  The  reign  of  Procopius  was  apparently  fupported  by  power- 
ful armies,  and  obedient  provinces.  But  many  of  the  principal 
officers,  military  as  well  as  civil,  had  been  urged,  either  by  motives 
t)f  duty  or  intereft,  to  withdraw  themfelves  from  the  guilty  fcene ; 
or  to  watch  the  moment  of  betraying,  and  deferring,  the  caule 
of  the  ufurper.  Lupicinus  advanced  by  hafty  marches,  to  bring 
the  legions  of  Syria  to  the  aid  of  Valens.  Arintheus,  who,  in 
-  ftrength,  beauty,  and  valour,  excelled  all  the  heroes  of  the  age, 
attacked  with  a  fmall  troop  a  iuperior  body  of  the  rebels.  When 
he  beheld  the  faces  of  the  foldiers  who  had  ferved  under  his 
banner,  he  commanded  them,  with  a  loud  voice,  to  leize  and  deliver 
Tip  their  pretended  leader  ;  and  iuch  was  the  afcendant  of  his  genius, 
that  this  extraordinarv  order  was  mitantly  obeyed  Arbetio,  a 
refpectable  veteran  of  the  great  Conftantine,  who  had  been  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  honours  of  the  confulihip,  was  perluaded  to  leave 

*c  E:  dedignatns  hominem  fuperare  cms-  fuppcfes  that  Gcd  had  created  him  as  an  ini- 

mine  defpicabilem,  auftoritatis  et  celfi  fida-  mitable  model  of  the  human  fpecies.  The 

cia  corporis,  ipfis  hoftib.!- jufilt,  faum  vincire  painters  and  fculptors  could  not  exprefs  his 

reftcrem  :  atqae  ita  tunnarum  anteiignanus  figare  :  the  hiilorians  appeared  fabulous  when 

umbratilis  comprenfus  fuorum  manibus.  The  they  related  his  exploits  (Ammian.  xxvi.  and 

ftrer.gth  and  beauty  of  Arinthens,  the  Eew  Valef.  ad  loc.). 
Hercules,  are  celebrated  by  St.  ilafil  ;  who 

2  his 
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his  retirement,  and  once  more  to -conduct  an  army  into  the  field.    c  ^  A  p. 

In  the  heat  of  action,  calmly  taking  off  his  helmet,  he  mewed  his  '  *  ' 

grey  hairs,  and  venerable  countenance  ;  faluted  the  foldicrs  of  Pro- 
eopius  by  the  endearing  names  of  children  and  companions,  and  ex- 
horted them,  no  longer  to  fupport  the  defperate  caufe  of  a  contempt- 
ible tyrant ;  but  to  follow  their  old  commander,  who  had  fo  often  led 
them  to  honour  and  victory.  In  the  two  engagement?  of  Thyatira*' 
and  Nacofia,  the  unfortunate  Procopius  was  deferted  by  his  troops, 
who  were  feduced  by  the  inftructions  and  example  of  their  perfidious 
officers.  After  wandering  fome  time  among  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains of  Phrygia,  he  was  betrayed  by  his  defponding  followers, 
conducted  to  the  Imperial  camp,  and  immediately  beheaded. 
He  fuffered  the  ordinary  fate  of  an  unfuccefsful  ufurper  ;  but 
the  acts  of  cruelty  which  were  exercifed  by  the  conqueror,  under 
the  forms  of  legal  juftice,  excited  the  pity  and  indignation  of  man- 
kind 4\ 

Such  indeed  are  the  common  and  natural  fruits  of  defpotifm  and  re-  Severeinqm-- 
bellion.    But  the  inquifition  into  the  crime  of  magic,  which,  under  the  fheTrime°of 
reign  of  the  two  brothers,  was  fo  rigoroufly  profecuted  both  at  Rome  "K'SIC  at 

0  t  o  j  i  Rome  and 

and  Antioch,  was  interpreted  as  the  fatal  fymptom,  either  of  the  dif-  Antioch, 
pleafure  of  heaven,  or,  of  the  depravity  of  mankind  43.    Let  us  not  &c. 
hefitate  to  indulge  a  liberal  pride,  that,  in  the  prefent  age,  the  en- 
lightened part  of  Europe  has  abolifhed  44  a  cruel  and  odious  preju- 
dice, 

41  The  fame  field  of  battle  is  placed  by  illuftrate,  and  feldom  contradidt,  each  other. 
Ammianus  in  Lycia,  and  by  Zofimus  at  Themiftius  (Orat.  vii.  p.  91,  92.)  adds  fome 
Thyatira;  which  are  at  the  uiftance  of  150  bafe  panegyric;  and  Eunapius  (p.  83,  84.) 
miles  from  each  other. .  But  Thyatira  all ui-    fome  malicious  fatire. 

tur  Lyco  (Plin.  Hilt.  Natur.  v.  31.  Cel.' a-  4i  Libanius  de  ulcifcend.  Julian,  nece, 
rius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  79.)  ;  an  !  c.  ix.  p.  158,  159.  The  fophill  deplores 
the  tranferibers  might  eafily  convert  an  ob-  the  public  frenzy,  but  he  does  not  (after 
fcure  river  into  a  well-known  province.  their  deaths)  impeach  the  jultice  of  the  em- 

41  The  adventures,  ufurpation,  and  fall  perors. 
of  Procopius,  are  related,  in  a  regular  feries,       44  The  French  and  Englifh  lawyers,  of 
by  Ammianus  (xxvi.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.)  and    the]    fent  age,  allow  the  theory,  and  deny. 
Zofun.us  (1.  iv.  p.  203—210.).  They  often    the  fraftut,  of  witchcraft  (Denilart,  Recueil 

de . 
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CHAP,   dice,  which  reigned  in  every  climate  of  the  globe,  and  adhered  to 


every  fyftem  of  religious  opinions  *\  The  nations,  and  the  feds,  of 
the  Roman  world,  admitted  with  equal  credulity,  and  fimilar  abhor- 
rence, the  reality  of  that  infernal  art46,  which  was  able  to  controul 
the  eternal  order  of  the  planets,  and  the  voluntary  operations  of  the 
human  mind.  They  dreaded  the  myfterious  power  of  fpells  and 
incantations,  of  potent  herbs,  and  execrable  rites;  which  could 
extinguifh  or  recall  life,  inflame  the  paffions  of  the  foul,  blaft  the 
works  of  creation,  and  extort  from  the  reluctant  daemons  the  fecrets 
of  futurity.  They  believed,  with  the  wildeft  inconfiftency,  that  this 
preternatural  dominion  of  the  air,  of  earth,  and  of  hell,  was  exer- 
cifed,  from  the  vileft  motives  of  malice  or  gain,  by  fome  wrinkled 
hags,  and  itinerant  forcerers,  who  palfed  their  obfeure  lives  in  pe- 
nury and  contempt  47.  The  arts  of  magic  were  equally  condemned 
by  the  public  opinion,  and  by  the  laws  of  Rome  ;  but  as  they 
tended  to  gratify  the  moft  imperious  paffions  of  the  heart  of  man, 
they  were  continually  profcribed,  and  continually  practifed  **.  An 
imaginary  caufe  is  capable  of  producing  the  moft  ferious  and  mif- 
chievous  effects.    The  dark  predictions  of  the  death  of  an  emperor, 

de  Decifions  de  Jurifprudence,  au  mot  Sor-  with  them  is  idolatry,  apoftacy,  &c.  which 

ciers,  torn.  iv.  p.  553.    Blackftone's  Com-  deferves  death  and  damnation, 
mentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  60.).    As  private  rea-       47  The  Canidia  of  Horace  (Carm.  I.  v. 

fon  always  prevents,  or  outftrips,  public  wif-  od.  5.  with  Dacier's  and  Sanadon's  illuftra- 

dom,  the  prefident  Montefquieu  (Efprit  des  tions)  is  a  vulgar  witch.    The  Erictho  of 

Loix,  1.  xii.  c.  5,  6.)  rejects  the  exiflence  of  Lucan  (Pharfal.  vi.  430  —  830.)  is  tedious, 

magic.  difgufting,   but  fometimes   fublime.  She 

4S  See  Oeuvres  de  Bayle,  torn,  iii."  p.  567  —  chides  the  delay  of  the  Furies ;  and  threatens, 

589.    The  fceptic  of  Rotterdam  exhibits,  with  tremendous   obfeurity,  to  pronounce 

according  to  his  cuftom,  a  ftrange  medley  of  their  real  names;  to  reveal  the  true  infernal 

loofe  knowledge,  and  lively  wit.  countenance  of  Hecate  ;  to  invoke  the  fecret 

"*5  The  pagans  diltinguiftied  between  good  powers  that  lie  ieloiu  hell,  &c. 
and  bad  magic,  the  Theurgic  and  the  Gostic       48  Genus  hominum  potentibus  infidum, 

(Hift.  de  l'Academie,  &c.  tom.  vii.  p.  25.).  fperantibus  fallax,  quod  in  civitate  nollra  et 

But  they  could  not  have  defended  this  obfeure  vetabitur    femper   et   retinebitur.  Tacit, 

diftinction  againft  the  acute  logic  of  Bayle.  Hift.  i.  22.    See  Auguftin.  de  Civitate  Dei, 

In  the  Jewifh  and  Chriftian  fyftem,  all  dae-  1.  viii.  c.  19.  and  the  Theodofian  Code,  1. 

mons  are  infernal  fpirits ;  and  all  commerce  be.  tit.  xvi.  with  Godefroy's  Commentary. 

or 
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or  the  fuccefs  of  a  confpiracy,  were  calculated  only  to  ftimulate  the  c  -A  p* 
hopes  of  ambition,  and  to  diflblve  the  ties  of  fidelity  ;  and  the  in-  — «— 
tentional  guilt  of  magic  was  aggravated  by  the  actual  crimes  of 
treafon  and  facrilege  49.  Such  vain  terrors  difturbed  the  peace  of 
fociety,  and  the  happinefs  of  individuals  ;  and  the,  harmlefs  flame 
which  infenfibly  melted  a  waxen  image,  might  derive  a  powerful 
and  pernicious  energy  from  the  affrighted  fancy  of  the  perfon  whom 
it  was  malicioufly  defigned  to  reprefent  5°.  From  the  infufion  of 
thofe  herbs,  which  were  fuppofed  to  poflefs  a  fupernatural  influence, 
it  was  an  eafy  ftep  to  the  ufe  of  more  fubftantial  poifon  ;  and  the 
folly  of  mankind  fometimes  became  the  inftrument,  and  the  mafk, 
of  the  moft  atrocious  crimes.  As  foon  as  the  zeal  of  informers 
was  encouraged  by  the  minifters  of  Valens  and  Valentinian,  they 
could  not  refufe  to  liften  to  another  charge,  too  frequently  mingled 
in  the  fcenes  of  domeftic  guilt ;  a  charge  of  a  fofter  and  lefs  ma- 
lignant nature,  for  which  the  pious,  though  exceflive,  rigour  of 
Conftantine  had  recently  decreed  the  punifhment  of  death  5I.  ThU 
deadly  and  incoherent  mixture  of  treafon  and  magic,  of  poifon  and 
adultery,  afforded  infinite  gradations  of  guilt  and  innocence,  of  ex- 
cufe  and  aggravation,  which  in  thefe  proceedings  appear  to  have 
been  confounded  by  the  angry  or  corrupt  paffions  of  the  judges. 

4*  The  perfecution  of  Antioch  was  occa-  50  Limus  ut  hie  durefcit,  et  hscc  ut  cera 

ficned  by  a  criminal  confutation.     The  liquefcit 

twenty-four  letters   of  the  alphabet  were       Uno  eodemque  igni  

arranged  round  a  magic  tripod  ;  and  a  dan-  Virgil.  Bucolic,  viii.  8o> 

cing  ring.which  had  been  placed  in  the  centre,  Devovit  abfentes,  fimulacraque  cerea  figit. 

pointed  to  the  four  firft  letters  in  the  name  Ovid,  in  Epift.  Hypfil.  ad  Jafon.  91. 

of  the  future  emperor,  ©.      o.  A.  Theo-  Such  vain  incantations  could  aft'efl  the 

dorus  (perhaps  with  many  others  who  owned  mind,  and  increafe  the  difeafe,  of  Germani- 

the  fatal  fyllables)  was  executed.  Theo-dofius  cus.    Tacit.  Annal.ii.  69. 

fucceeded.    Lardner  (Heathen  TelUmonies,  s*  See  Heineccius  Antiquitat.  Juris  Ro- 

vol.  iv.  p.  35-3  —  372.)  has  copioufly  and  man.  torn.  ii.  p.  353,  &c.  Cod.  Theodofian. 

fairly  examined  this  dark  wanfa&iori  of  the  L  ix.  tit.  7.  with  Godefroy's  Commentary, 
reign  of  Valens. 

Vol.  XL  3  S  They 
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C  HA  P.  They  eafily  difcovered,  that  the  degree  of  their  induftry  and  difcern- 

v~ — a  j  meat  was  cftimated,  by  the  Imperialcourt,  according  to  the  number 

of  executions  that  were  furnifhed  from  their  refpeclive  tribunals,  It 
was  not  without  extreme  reluctance  that  they  pronounced  a  fen- 
tence  of  acquittal  ;  but  they  eagerly  admitted  fuch  evidence  as  was 
flamed  with  perjury,  or  procured  by  torture,  to  prove  the  moft  im- 
probable charges  againft  the  moft  refpectable  characters.  The  pro- 
grefs  of  the  enquiry  continually  opened  new  fubjecls  of  criminal" 
profecution  :  the  audacious  informer,  whofe  falfehood  was  detected,, 
retired  with  impunity  ;  but  the  wretched  victim,  who  difcovered  his 
real,  or  pretended,  accomplices,  was  feldom  permitted  to  receive  the 
price  of  his  infamy.  From  the  extremity  of  Italy  and  Afia,  the 
young,  and  the  aged,  were  dragged  in  chains  to  the  tribunals  of 
Rome  and  Antioch.  Senators,  matrons,  and  philofophers,  expired  » 
in  ignominious  and  cruel  tortures.  The  foldiers,  who  were  appointed 
to  guard  the  prifons,  declared,  with  a  murmur  of  pity  and  indigna- 
tion, that  their  numbers  were  infufficient  to  oppofe  the  flight,  or 
refiftance,  of  the  multitude  of  captives.  The  wealthier!:  families-were 
ruined  by  fines  and  confifcations  ;  the  moft  innocent  citizens  trembled 
for  their  fafety ;  and  we  may  form  fome  notion  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil,  from  the  extravagant  aflertion  of  an  ancient  writer,  that, 
in  the  obnoxious  provinces,  the  prifoners,  the  exiles,  and  the  fugi- 
tives, formed  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  5\ 
The  cruelty  When  Tacitus  defcribes  the  deaths  of  the  innocent  and  illuftrious 
nian  and  Va-  Romans,  who  were  facrificed  to  the  cruelty  of  the  firft  Gcfars,  th$ 

lens. 

A.  D.  364— 

•375'  51  The  cruel  perfecution  of  Rome  and  in  Vit.  Sophia",  p.  88,  89.)  ;  and  young 

Antioch  is  de'fcribed,  and  moft  probably  ex-  Chryfoftom,  who  had  accidentally  found  one 

aggerated,  by  Ammianus  (xxviii.  i.xxix.  i,  of  the  profcribed  books,  gave  himfelf  for 

2.)  and  Zofimus(l.  iv.  p.  216-218.)-   The  loft  (Tillemont,  Hill,  des  Empexeurs,  torn.  v. 

philofopher  Maximus,  with  fome  juftice,  was  p.  340.). 
involved  in  the  charge  of  magic  (Eunapius 

art 
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art  of  the  hiftorian,  or  the  merit  of  the  fuffercrs,  excite  in  our  breads   c  " '  *  p- 

A.  A.  V  * 

the  moft  lively  fenfations  of  terror,   of  admiration,   and  of  pity.  »— « — -rf 
The  coarfe  and  uridiftinguifhing  pencil  of  Ammianus  has  delineated 
his  bloody  figures  with  tedious  and  difgufting  accuracy.    But  as 
our  attention  is  no  longer  engaged  by  the  contrail  of  freedom  and 
fervitude,  of  recent  greatnefs  and  of  actual  mifery,  we  iliould  turn 
with  horror  from  the  frequent  executions,  which  difgraced,  both 
at  Rome  and  Antioch,  the  reign  of  the  two  brothers  Valens 
was  of  a  timid  s+,  and  Valentinian  of  a  choleric,  difpofition  ss.  An 
anxious  regard  to  his  perfonal  fafety  was  the  ruling  principle  of 
the  adrniniftration  of  Valcns.    In  the  condition  of  a  fubject,  he 
had  kilTed,  with  trembling  awe,  the  hand  of  the  oppreifor  :  and 
when  he  afcended  the  throne,  he  reafonably  expected,  that  the  fame 
fears,  which  had  fubdued  ,his  own  mind,  would  fecure  the  patient 
•  fubmiflion  of  his  people.    The  favourites  of  Valens  obtained,  by 
the  privilege  of  japine  and  confifcation,  the  wealth  which  his  ceco- 
nomy  would  have  refufed 56.     They  urged,  with  perfuafive  elo- 
quence, that,  in  all  cafes  of  treafon,  fufpicion  is  equivalent  to  proof ; 
*Jbat  the  power,  fuppofes  the  intention,  of  mifchief ;  that  the  inten- 
tion is  not  lefs  criminal  than  the  act  ;  and  that  a  fubject,  no  longer 
deferves  to  live,  if  his  life  may  threaten  the  fafety,  or  difturb  the  repofe, 

53  Confult  the  fix  laft  books  of  Ammianus,  and  judgment,  incidentia  crimina  ad  con- 
and  more  particularly  the  portraits  of  the  two  temptam  vel  Ixfam  principis  amplitudinem 
royal  brothers  (xxx.  8,  9.  xxxi.  14. )•  Tille-    trahens,  in  fanguinem  fasviebat. 

mont  has  collected  (torn.  v.  p.  12  —  18.  p.  55  Cum  efiet  ad  acerbitatem  naturae  calore 

127-  1 33.)  from  all  antiquity  their  virtues  propenfior  ....  poenas  per  ignes  augebat 

and  vices.  et  gladios.    Ammian.  xxx.  8.   See  xxvii.  7. 

54  The  younger  Victor  afferts,  that  he  was  s6  I  have  transferred  the  reproach  of  ava- 
valde  timidus  :  yet  he  behaved,  as  almoit  rice  from  Valens  to  his  fervants.  Avarice 
every  man  would  do,  with  decent  refolution  more  properly  belongs  to  minifters  than  to 
at  the  head  of  an  army.  The  fame  hiftorian  kings  ;  in  whom  that  pafiion  is  commonly 
attempts  to  prove,  that  his  anger  was  harm-  extinguifhed  by  abfolute  poiTeftion. 

lefs.  Ammianus  obferves,  with  more  candour 
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Cxxv  P*   °^  ^s  ^ovcrei^n'    The  judgment  of  Valentinian  was  fometimes  dc- 

' — -v  *  ceived,  and  his  confidence  abufed ;  but  he  would  have  filenced  the 

informers  with  a  contemptuous  fmile,  had  they  prefumed  to  alarm 
his  fortitude  by  the  found  of  danger.  They  prailed  his  inflexible  love 
of  j u (lice  ;  and,  in  the  purfuit  of  juftice,  the  emperor  was  eafily 
tempted  to  confider  clemency  as  a  weaknefs,  and  paflion  as  a  virtue. 
As  long  as  he  wreftled  with  his  equals,  in  the  bold  competition  of  an 
active  and  ambitious  life,  Valentinian  was  feldom  injured,  and  never 
infulted,  with  impunity  :  if  his  prudence  was  arraigned,  his  fpirit 
was  applauded ;  and  the  proudeft  and  moft  powerful  generals  were 
apprehenfive  of  provoking  the  refentment  of  a  fearlefs  foldier.  After 
he  became  mafter  of  the  world,  he  unfortunately  forgot,  that  where 
no  refiftance  can  be  made,  no  courage  can  be  exerted  ;  and  inftead 
of  confulting  the  dictates  of  reafon  and  magnanimity,  he  indulged 
the  furious  emotions  of  his  temper,  at  a  time  when  they  were  dis- 
graceful to  himfelf,  and  fatal  to  the  defencelefs  objects  of  his  difplea- 
fure.  In  the  government  of  his  houfehold,  or  of  his  empire,  flight, 
or  even  imaginary,  offences;  a  hafty  word,  a  cafual  omiflion,  an 
involuntary  delay,  were  chaftifed  by  a  fentence  of  immediate  death. 
The  expreffions  which  iffued  the  moft  readily  from  the  mouth  of 
the  emperor  of  the  Weft  were,  "  Strike  off  his  head  "  burn  him 
"  alive  "  let  him  be  beaten  with  clubs  till  he  expires  57  and 
his  moft  favoured  minifters  foon  underftood,  that,  by  a  rafh  attempt, 
to  difpute,  or  fufpend,  the  execution  of  his  fanguinary  commands, 
they  might  involve  themfelves  in  the  guilt  and  puni/hment  of  difobe- 
dience.  The  repeated  gratification  of  this  favage  juftice  hardened 
the  mind  of  Valentinian  againft  pity  and  remorfe  ;  and  the  fallies 

17  He  fometimes  exprefled  a  fentence  of  ped  too  haftily  a  Spartan  hound  ;  an  armourer, 

death  with  a  tone  of  pleafantry  ;  "  Abi,  who  had  made  a  poliftied  cuirafs  that  wanted 

"  Comes,  et  muta  ei  caput,  qui  fibi  mutari  fome  grains  of  the  legitimate  weight,  &c. 

"  provinciam  cupit."    A  boy  who  had  flip-  were  the  vi&ims  of  his  fury. 
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of  paflion  were  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  cruelty  s8.  He  could  c  &  *  p- 
behold  with  calm  fatisfaction  the  convulfive  agonies  of  torture  and  ■  ■/ 

death  :  he  referved  his  friendship  for  thofe  faithful  fervants  whofe 
temper  was  the  moft  congenial  to  his  own.  The  merit  of  Maximin, 
who  had  Slaughtered  the  nobleft  families  of  Rome,  wras  rewarded 
with  the  royal  approbation,  and  the  prefecture  of  Gaul.  Two  fierce 
and  enormous  bears,  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellations  of  Innocence 
and  Mica  Aurea,  could  alorte  deferve  to  fhare  the  favour  of  Max- 
imin. The  cages  of  thofe  trufty  guards  were  always  placed  near  the 
bed-chamber  of  Valentinian,  who  frequently  amufed  his  eyes  with 
the  grateful  fpe&acle  of  feeing  them  tear  and  devour  the  bleeding 
limbs  of  the  malefactors,  who  were  abandoned  to  their  rage.  Their 
diet  and  exercifes  were  carefully  infpected  by  the  Roman  emperor ; 
and  when  Innocence  had  earned  her  difcharge,  by  a  long  courfe  of 
meritorious  fervice,  the  faithful  animal  was  again  reftored  to  the  free- 
dom of  her  native  woods  S9. 

But  in  the  calmer  moments  of  reflection,  when  the  mind  of  Va-  Their  laws 
lens  was  not  agitated  by  fear,  or  that  of  Valentinian  by  rage,  the  mlntT^111" 
tyrant  refumed  the  fentiments,  or  at  leaft  the  conduct,  of  the  father 
of  his  country.  The  difpaffionate  judgment  of  the  Weftern  em- 
peror could  clearly  perceive,  and  accurately  purfue,  his  own  and  the 
public  intereft  ;  and  the  fovereign  of  the  Eaft,  who  imitated  with 
equal  docility  the  various  examples  which  he  received  from  his 
elder  brother,  was  fometimes  guided  by  the  wifdom  and  virtue  of 
the  prefect  Salluft.    Both  princes  invariably  retained,  in  the  purple, 

58  The  innocents  of  Milan  were  an  agent  believe,  that  the  great  chamberlain  Rhoda- 

and  three  apparitors,  whom  Valentinian  con-  nus  was  burnt  alive  for  an  act  of  oppreflion 

cemned  for   fignifying  a  legal   fummons.  (Chron.  Pafchal.  p.  302.). 

.Ammianus  (xxvii.  7.)    ftrangely  fuppofes,  59  Ut  bene  meritam  in  fylvas  juflit  ahire 

that  all  who  had  been   unjullly  executed  Iimoxiam.    Amuiian.  xxix.  3.  and  Valefius 

were  worfhipped  as  martyrs  by  the  ChrilHans.  ad  locum. 
His  impartial  filence  does  not  allow  us  to 
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CHAP,        chafte  and  temperate  fimplicity  which  had  adorned  their  private 

i  ¥ -  w  life  ;  and,  under  their  reign,  the  pleafures  of  the  court  never  coft 

the  people  a  blufh  or  a  figh.  They  gradually  reformed  many  of 
the  abufes  of  the  times  of  Conftantius  ;  judicioufly  adopted  and  im- 
proved the  defigns  of  Julian  and  his  li-ccefTor ;  and  difplayed  a  ftyle 
and  fpirit  of  legiflation  which  might  infpire  pofterity  with  the  moft 
favourable  opinion  of  their  character  and  government.  It  is  not 
from  the  mafter  of  binocencc,  that  we  Ihould  expect  the  tender  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  his  fubjecls,  which  prompted  Valentinian  to 
condemn  the  expofition  of  new-born  infants 60 ;  and  to  eftablifh 
fourteen  fkilful  phyficians,  with  ftipends  and  privileges,  in  the 
fourteen  quarters  of  Rome.  The  good  fenfe  of  an  illiterate  fol- 
dier  founded  an  ufeful  and  liberal  inftitution  for  the  educa- 
"  tion  of  youth,  and  the  fupport  of  declining  fcience  6l.  It  was  his 
intention,  that  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  grammar  Ihould  be  taught, 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  the  metropolis  of  every  pro- 
vince ;  and  as  the  fize  and  dignity  of  the  fchool  was  ufually  propor- 
tioned to  the  importance  of  the  city,  the  academies  of  Rome  and 
•  Conftantinople  claimed  a  juft  and  fingular  pre-eminence.  The  frag- 
ments of  the  literary  edicts  of  Valentinian  imperfectly  reprefent  the 
fchool  of  Conftantinople,  which  was  gradually  improved  by  fubfe- 
quent  regulations.  That  fchool  confuted  of  thirty-one  profeffors  in 
different  branches  of  learning.  One  philofopher,  and  two  lawyers  ; 
live  fophifts,  and  ten  grammarians  for  the  Greek,  and  three  orators, 

60  See  the  Code  of  Judinian,  1.  viii.  tit.  Hi.       61  Thefe  fa! utary  inftitutions  are  explained 

leg.  2.    Unufquifque  fobolem  fuam  nutriat.  in  the  Thecdofian  Code,  1.  xiii.  tit.  iii.  De 

■Quod  fi  exponendam  putaverit  animadver-  Profejforibus  et  Media's,  and  1.  xiv.  tit.  ix.  De 

fioni  qua?  conilituta  ell  fubjacebit.    For  the  Studiis  liberalibus  Urbis  Remit.     Befides  our 

prefent  I  (hall  not  interfere  in  the  difpute  be-  ufual  guide  (Godefroy),  we  may  confult  Gi- 

tween  Noodt  and  Binkerfhoek ;  how  far,  or  anone  (Ii'roria  di  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  105 — 

how  long,  this  unnatural  practice  had  been  in.)',  who  has  treated  the  intercfting  fubject 

condemned  or  abolifhed  by  law,  philofophy,  with  the  zeal  and  curiofitytof  a  man  of  letters, 

and  the  more  civilifed  ftate  of  fociety.  who  ftudies  hi3  domeftic  hiftory. 
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and  ten  grammarians  for  the  Latin,  tongue ;  befides  feven  fcribes,   c     A  P. 

or,  as  they  were  then  ftyled,  antiquarians,  whofe  laborious  pens  fup-  v  * — J 

plied  the  public  library  with  fair  and  correct  copies  of  the  claffic 
writers.  The  rule  of  conduct,  which  was  prefcribed  to  the  ftudents, 
is  the  more  curious,  as  it  affords  the  firft  outlines  of  the  form  and 
difcipline  of  a  modern  univerfity.  It  was  required,  that  they  fhould 
bring  proper  certificates  from  the  magiftrates  of  their  native  province. 
Their  names,  profeffions,  and  places  of  abode,  were  regularly  entered 
in  a  public  regifter.  The  ftudious  youth  were  feverely  prohibited 
from  wafting  their  time  in  feafts,  or  in  the  theatre  ;  and  the  term 
of  their  education  was  limited  to  the  age  of  twenty.  The  prefect 
of  the  city  was  empowered  to  chaftife  the  idle  and  refractory,  by 
ftripes  or  expulfion  ;  and  he  was  directed  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  mafter  of  the  offices,  that  the  knowledge  and  abilities  of  the 
fcholars  might  be  ufefully  applied  to  the  public  fervice-  The  inftitu- 
tions  of  Valentinian  contributed  to  fecure  the  benefits  of  peace  and 
plenty:  and  the  cities  were  guarded  by  the  eftablilhment  of  the 
Defenfors61 ;  freely  elected  as  the  tribunes  and  advocates  of  the  people,, 
to  fupport  their  rights,  and  to  expofe  their  grievances,  before  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  civil  magiftrates,  or  even  at  the  foot  of  the  Imperial 
throne.  The  finances  were  diligently  adminiftered  by  two  princes, 
who  had  been  fo  long  accuftomed  to  the  rigid  ceconomy  of  a  pri- 
vate fortune  ;  but  in  the  receipt  and  application  of  the  revenue,  a 
difcerning  eye  might  obferve  fome  difference  between  the' govern- 
ment of  the  Eaft  and  of  the  Weft.  Valens  was  perfuaded,  that 
royal  liberality  can  be  fupplied  only  by  public  oppreftion .  and  his 
ambition  never  afpired  to  fecure,  by  their  actual  diftrefs,  the  future 
ftrength  and  profperity  of  his  people.  Inftead  of  increafing  the 
weight  of  taxes,  which,  in  the  fpace  of  forty  years,   had  been 

61  Cod.  Theodof.  I.  i.  tit.  xi.  with  Godefroy's  Paratitkn,  which  diligently  gleans  from 
the  reil  of  the  code,. 
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°  XXV P'   Sra(^ua^y  doubled,  he  reduced,   in  the  firft  years  of  his  reign, 

1  m  '  one-fourth  of  the  tribute  of  the  Eaft 63.     Valentinian  appears  to 

have  been  lefs  attentive  and  lefs  anxious  to  relieve  the  burthens 
of  his  people.  He  might  reform  the  abufes  of  the  fifcal  admini- 
stration ;  but  he  exacted,  without  fcruple,  a  very  large  fhare 
of  the  private  -  property ;  as  he  was  convinced,  that  the  revenues, 
which  fupported  the  luxury  of  individuals,  would  be  much  more 
advantageoufly  employed  for  the  defence  and  improvement  of  the 
ftate.  The  fubjects  of  the  Eaft,  who  enjoyed  the  prefent  benefit, 
applauded  the  indulgence  of  their  prince.  The  folid,but  lefs  fplendid, 
merit  of  Valentinian  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  fubfequent 
generation  6\ 

But  the  moft  honourable  circumftance  of  the  character  of  Valen- 
tinian, is  the  firm  and  temperate  impartiality  which  he  uniformly 
preferved  in  an  age  of  religious  contention.  His  ftrong  fenfe,  un- 
enlightened, but  uncorrupted,  by  ftudy,  declined,  with  refpectful 
indifference,  the  fubtle  queftions  of  theological  debate.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  Earth  claimed  his  vigilance,  and  fatisfied  his  ambition ; 
and  while  he  remembered,  that  he  was  the  difciple  of  the  church, 
he  never  forgot  that  he  was  the  fovereign  of  the  clergy.  Under  the 
reign  of  an  apoftate,  he  had  fignalized  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
Chriftianity  :  he  allowed  to  his  fubjects  the  privilege  which  he  had 
arTumed  for  himfelf ;  and  they  might  accept,  with  gratitude  and  con- 
fidence, the  general  toleration  which  was  granted  by  a  prince,  addicted 
to  paflion,  but  incapable,  of  fear  or  of  difguife  6s.    The  Pagans,  the 

Jews, 


Valentinian 
maintains  the 
religious  to- 
leration. 

A.  D.  364— 
375- 


•3  Three  lines  of  Ammianus  (xxxi.  14.) 
countenance  a  whole  oration  of  Themiftius 
(viii.  p.  101  — 120),  full  of  adulation,  pe- 
dantry, and  common-place  morality.  The 
eloquent  M.Thomas  (torn.  i.  p.  366—396.) 
has  amufed  himfelf  with  celebrating  the 
virtues  and  genius  of  Themiftius,  who  was 
not  unworthy  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 


64  Zofimus,  1.  iv.  p.  202.  Ammian.xxx. 
9.  His  reformation  of  coftly  abufes  might 
entitle  him  to  the  praife  of,  in  provinciales 
admodum  parens,  tributorum  ubique  molliens 
farcinas.  By  fome  his  frugality  was  ftyled 
avarice  (Jerom.  Chron.  p.  186.). 

6s  Teftes  funt  leges  a  me  in  exordio  Impe- 
rii mei  datie :  quibus  unicuique  quod  animo 

imbi  billet 
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Jews,  and  all  the  various  fects  which  acknowledged  the  divine  c  Ar  p- 
authority  of  Chrift,  were  protected  by  the  laws  from  arbitrary  power  <  „  ' 
or  popular  infult ;  nor  was  any  mode  of  worfhip  prohibited  by  Va- 
lentinian,  except  thofe  fecret  and  criminal  practices,  which  abufed 
the  name  of  religion  for  the  dark  purpofes  of  vice  and  diforder. 
The  art  of  magic,  as  it  was  more  cruelly  punifhed,  was  more  Uriel  ly 
profcribcd  ;  but  the  emperor  admitted  a  formal  diftin&ion  to  protect 
the  ancient  methods  of  divination,  which  were  approved  by  the  fe- 
nate,  and  exercifed  by  the  Tufcan  harufpices.  He  had  condemned, 
with  the  confent  of  the  mod  rational  Pagans,  the  licence  of  noc- 
turnal facrifices  ;  but  he  immediately  admitted  the  petition  of  Prse- 
textatus,  proconful  of  Achaia,  who  reprefented,  that  the  life  of  the 
Greeks  would  become  dreary  and  comfortlefs,  if  they  were  deprived 
of  the  invaluable  bleffing  of  the  Eleufinian  myfteries.  Philofophy 
alone  can  boaft  (and  perhaps  it  is  no  more  than  the  boaft  of  philo- 
fophy), that  her  gende  hand  is  able  to  eradicate  from  the  human 
mind  the  latent  and  deadly  principle  of  fanaticifm.  But  this  truce  of 
twelve  years,  which  was  enforced  by  the  wife  and  vigorous  govern- 
ment of  Valentinian,  by  fufpending  the  repetition  of  mutual  in- 
juries, contributed  to  foften  the  manners,  and  abate  the  prejudices, 
of  the  religious  factions. 

The  friend  of  toleration  was  unfortunately  placed  at  a  diftance  from  Valens  pro- 

fefles  Anas* 

the  fcene  of  the  nerceft  controverfies.    As  foon  as  the  Chriftians  of  ifm,  and  per- 
the  Weft  had  extricated  themfelves  from  the  fnares  of  the  creed  of  catholics. 
Rimini,  they  happily  relapfed  into  the  (lumber  of  orthodoxy;  and  A.  D.  367  — 
the  fmall  remains  of  the  Arian  party,  that  ftill  fubfifted  at  Sirmium 
or  Milan,  might  be  confidered,  rather  as  objects  of  contempt  than  of 

imbibifiet  colendi  libera  facultas  tributa  eft.  (1.  vi.  c.  7.  21.).    Baronius  would  naturally 

Cod.  Theodof.  1.  ix.   tit.  xvi.  leg.  9.    To  blame  fuch  rational  toleration  (Annal.  Ec- 

this  declaration  of  Valentinian,  we  may  add  clef.  A.  D.  370.  N°  129—132.   A.  D.  376. 

the  various  teftimonies  of  Ammianus  (xxx.  N°  3,  4. 
9.),  Zofimus  (1.  iv.  p.  204.),  and  Sozomen 

Vol.  II.  >•  3  T  refentment. 
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C  5v4  P'  refentment.    But  in  the  provinces  of  the  Ealt,  from  the  Euxine  td 

<  v~ — »  the  extremity  of  Thebais,  the  ftrength  and  numbers  of  the  hoftile 

factions  were  more  equally  balanced  ;  and  this  equality,  inftead  of 
recommending  the  counfels  of  peace,  ferved  only  to  perpetuate  the 
horrors  of  religious  war.  The  monks  and  bifhops  fupported  their 
arguments  by  invectives ;  and  their  invectives  were  fometimes  fol- 
lowed by  blows.  Athanafius  ftill  reigned  at  Alexandria  ;  the  thrones" 
of  Conftantinople  and  Antioch  were  occupied  by  Arian  prelates, 
and  every  epifcopal  vacancy  was  the  occafion  of  a  popular  tumult. 
The  Homooufians  were  fortified  by  the  rec6nciliation  of  fifty- 
nine  Macedonian,  or  Semi-Arian,  bifhops  ;  bu*  their  fecret  re- 
luctance to  embrace  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  clouded  the 
fplendour  of  the  triumph :  and  the  declaration  of  Valens,  who, 
in  the  firft  years  of  his  reign,  had  imitated  the  impartial  conduct 
of  his  brother,  was  an  important  victory  on  the  fide  of  Ariaai- 
ifm.  The  two  brothers  had  pafled  their  private  life  in  the  condition 
of  catechumens  ;  but  the  piety  of  Valens  prompted  him  to  folicit 
the  facrament  of  baptifm,  before  he  expofed  his  perfon  to  the  dangers 
of  a  Gothic  war.  He  naturally  addrefTed  himfelf  to  Eudoxns M, 
bifhop  of  the  Imperial  city  ;  and  if  the  ignorant  monarch  was  in- 
structed by  that  Arian  paftor  in  the  principles  of  heterodox  theology, 
his  misfortune,  rather  than  his  guilt,  was  the  inevitable  confequence 
of  his  erroneous  choice.  Whatever  had  been  the  determination  of 
the  emperor,  he  muft  have  offended  a  numerous  party  of  his 
Chriftian  fubjects;  as  the  leaders  both  of  the  Homooufians  and  of  the 
Arians  believed,  that,  if  they  were  not  fufFered  to  reign,  they  were 
moft  cruelly  injured  and  opprefTed.    After  he  had  taken  this  decifive 

66  Eudoxus  was  of  a  mild  and  timid  difpo-  before,  under  Lucian,  a  learned  and  pious 

fition.    When  he  baptized  Valens  (A.  D.  martyr.     Philoftorg.  1.  ii.  c.  14—16.  1.  iv. 

367.),  he  mull  have  been  extremely  old;  c.  4.  with  Godefroy,  p.  82.  206.  and  Tille- 

lince  he  had  ftudied  theology  fifty-five  years  mont,  Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  v.  p.  474^  480,  &c. 

ftep> 
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ttep,  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  preferve  either  the  virtue,  c  H  ^  P. 
or  the  reputation,  of  impartiality.  He  never  afpired,  like  Con-  —  v— — J 
ftantius,  to  the  fame  of  a  profound  theologian;  but,  as  he  had  re- 
ceived with  fimplicity  and  refpect  the  tenets  of  Eudoxus,  Valens 
refigned  his  confcience  to  the  direction  of  his  ecclefiaftical  guides, 
and  promoted,  by  the  influence  of  his  authority,  the  re-union  of 
the  Athanajian  heretics  to  the  body  of  the  catholic  church.  At  firft, 
he  pitied  their  blindnefs  ;  by  degrees  he  was  provoked  at  their  obfti- 
nacy  ;  and  he  infenfibly  hated  thofe  fectaries  to  whom  he  was  an 
object  of  hatred 67 .  The  feeble  mind  of  Valens  was  always  fwayed 
by  tne  perfons  with  whom  he  familiarly  converfed  ;  and  the-v  exile 
or  imprifonment  of  a  private  citizen  are  the  favours  the  moft  readily 
granted  in  a  defpotic  court.  Such  punifhments  were  frequently  in- 
flidhsdon  the  leaders  of  the  Homooufian  party;  and  the  misfortune 
of  fourfcore  ecclefiaftics  of  Conftantinople,  who,  perhaps  accidentally, 
were  burnt  on  fhip-board,  was  imputed  to  the  cruel  and  premeditated 
malice  of  the  emperor,  and  his  Arian  minifters.  In  every  conteft,  the 
catholics  (if  we  may  anticipate  that  name)  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  own  faults,  and  of  thofe  of  their  adverfaries.  In 
every  ele&ion,  the  claims  of  the  Arian  candidate  obtained  the  pre- 
ference ;  and  if  they  were  oppofed  by  the  majority  of  the  people, 
he  was  ufually  fupported  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  or 
even  by  the  terrors  of  a  military  force.  The  enemies  of  Athanafius 
attempted  to  difturb  the  laft  years  of  his  venerable  age  ;  and  his 
temporary  retreat  to  his  father's  fepulchre  has  been  celebrated  as 
a  fifth  exile.  But  the  zeal  of  a  great  people,  who  inftantly  flew 
to  arms,  intimidated  the  praefect ;  and  the  archbifhop  was  permitted 
to  end  his  life  in  peace  and  in  glory,  after  a  reign  of  forty-feven 

67  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  xxv.  p. 432.)    as  an  infallible  fymptom  of  error  and  he- 
iirfults  the  perfecting  fpirit  of  the  Arians,  refy. 

%  T  2  vears. 
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C  xxv  P'   ^ears*  ^eat^  °f  Athanafius  was  the  fignal  of  the  perfecution  of 

«  , — ~>   Egypt ;  and  the  Pagan  minifter  of  Valens,  who  forcibly  feated  the 

Athanafius,    worthlefs  Lucius  on  the  archiepifcopal  throne,  purchafed  the  favour 
A.  D.  373.    of  the  reigning  party  by  the  blood  and  fufferings  of  their  Chriftian 
May  2d.       brethren.    The  free  toleration  of  the  heathen  and  Jewiih  worfhip 
was  bitterly  lamented*  as  a  circumftance  which  aggravated  the  mi- 
fery  of  the  catholics,  and  the  guilt  of  the  impious  tyrant  of  the 
Eaft". 

Juft  idea  of       The  triumph  of  the  orthodox  party  has  left  a  deep  ftain  of  perfe- 
ius  perfecu- 
tion. cution  on  the  memory  of  Valens  ;  and  the  character  of  a  prince  who 

derived  his  virtues,  as  well  as  his  vices,  from  a  feeble  underftanding, 
and  a  pufillanimous  temper,  fcarcely  deferves  the  labour  of  an  apo- 
logy. Yet  candour  may  difcover  fome  reafons  to  fufpect  that  the 
ecclefiaftical  minifters  of  Valens  often  exceeded  the  orders,  or  even 
the  intentions,  of  their  mailer  ;  and  that  the  real  meafure  of  facts 
has  been  very  liberally  magnified  by  the  vehement  declamation 
and  eafy  credulity  of  his  antagonifts  69 .  I.  The  filence  of  Valen- 
tinian  may  fuggeft  a  probable  argument,  that  the  partial  feverities, 
which  were  exercifed  in  the  name  and  provinces  of  his  colleague, 
amounted  only  to  fome  obfcure  and  inconfiderable  deviations  from 
the  eftablifhed  fyftem  of  religious  toleration  :  and  the  judicious  hifto- 
rian,  who  has  praifed  the  equal  temper  of  the  elder  brother,  has  not 
thought  himfelf  obliged  to  contraft  the  tranquillity  of  the  Weft 
with  the  cruel  perfecution  of  the  Eaft  70 .    2.  Whatever  credit  may 

88  This  (ketch  of  the  ecclefiaftical  govern-  that  Orofius  (1.  vii.  c.  32,  33.)  delays  the 

merit  of  Valens   is  drawn    from  Socrates  perfecution  till  after  the  death  ofValentinian.. 

(1.  iv.),  Sozomen  (I.  vi.),  Theodoret  (I.iv.),  Socrates,  on  the  other  hand,  fuppofes  (1.  iii» 

and  the  immenfe  compilations  of  Tillemont  c.  32.),  that  it  was  appeafed  by  a  philofophi- 

(particulaTly  torn.  vi.  viii.  andix.).  cal  oration,  which  Themiftius  pronounced  in. 

69  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclefiaftical  the  year  374  (Orat.  xii.  p.  154.  in  Latin  on- 

Hiftory,  vol.  iv.  p.  78.)  has  already  conceived  ly).    Such  contradictions  diminifh  the  evi- 

and  intimated  the  fame  fufpicion.  dence,  and  reduce  the  term,  of  the  perfecu- 

30  This  reflexion  is  fo  obvious' and  forcible,  tion  of  Valens. 

be 
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be  allowed  to  vague  and  diftant  reports,  the  character,  or  at  leaft   c  J*  A  p« 

XXV. 

the  behaviour,  of  Valens  may  be  mofl  diflinctly  feen  in  his  perfonal       -i  • 

tranfactions  with  the  eloquent  Bait],  archbifhop  of  Csefarea,  who 
had  fucceeded  Athanafius  in  the  management  of  the  Trinitarian 
caufe  7\  The  circumfhmtial  narrative  has  been  compofed  by  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  Bafil  ;  and  as  foon  as  we  have  ftripped 
away  a  thick  coat  of  rhetoric  and  miracle,  we  mail  be  aftonifhed 
by  the  unexpected  mildnefs  of  the  Arian  tyrant,  who  admired  the 
lirmnefs  of  his  character,  or  was  apprehenfive,  if  he  employed  vio- 
lence,-of  a  general  revolt  in  the  province  of  Cappadocia.  The 
archbifhop,  who  afferted,  with  inflexible  pride  71,  the  truth  of  his  opi- 
nions, and  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  was  left  in  the  free  pofTeflion  of  his 
confcience,  and  his  throne.  The  emperor  devoutly  affifted  at  the 
folemn  fervice  of  the  cathedral ;  and,  inftead  of  a  fentence  of  ba- 
nifhment,  fubfcribed  the  donation  of  a  valuable  eftate  for  the  ufe  of 
an  hofpital,  which  Bafil  had  lately  founded  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Csefarea73.  3.  I  am  not  able  to  difcovcr,  that  any  law  (fuch  as 
Theodofius  afterwards'  enacted  againft  the  Arians)  was  publifhed 
by  Valens  againfl  the  Athanafian  feclaries ;  and  the  edict  which 
excited  the  mcft  violent  clamours,  may  not  appear  fo  extremely  re- 
prehenfible.  The  emperor  had  obferved,  that  feveral  of  his  fubjects, 
gratifying  their  lazy  difpofition  under  the  pretence  of  religion,  had 
afTociated  thernfelves  with  the  monks  of  Egypt ;  and  he  directed  the 

71  Tillemont,  whom  I  follow  and  abridge,  dit.    This  irreverent  pafl*age  is  perfe&Iy  in 

has  extracted  (Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  viii.  p.  the  ftyle  and  character  of  St.  Jerom.    It  does 

153  —  167.)  the  moft  authentic  circumftances  not  appear  in  Scaliger's  edition  of  his  Chro- 

from  the  Panegyrics  of  the  two  Gregories  ;  nicle  ;  but  Ifaac  Voffius  found  it  in  fome 

the  brother,  and  the  friend,  of  Bafil.    The  old  MSS.  which  had  not  been  reformed  by 

letters  of  Eafil  himOlf  (Dupin,  Bibliotheque  the  monks. 

Ecclefiaftique,  torn.  ii.  p.  155  — 180.)  do  not       73  This  noble  and  charitable  foundation 

prefer.t  the  image  of  a  very  lively  perfecu-  (almofr.  a  new  city)  furpafled  in  merit,  if  not 

tion.  in  greatnefs,  the  pyramids,  or  the  walls  of 

71  Bafilius  Csfarienfis  epifcopus  Cappado-  Babylon.  It  was  principally  intended  for  the 

clx  clarus  habetur  ....  qui  multa  contincn-  reception  of  lepers  (Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat. 

■tiae  et  ingenii  bona  uno  fuperbias  malo  perdi-  xx.  p.  439.). 

3  count 
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C  v yv  ?'   count  °f  tne  Eaft  to  drag  them  from  their  folitude :  and  to  compel 

A.  A.  V  • 

t  v  >  thofe  deferters  of  fociety  to  accept  the  fair  alternative,  of  renouncing 

their  temporal  pofleffions,  or  of  difcharging  the  public  duties  of 
men  and  citizens  7\  The  minifters  of  Valens  Teem  to  have  ex- 
tended the  fenfe  of  this  penal  ftatute,  fmce  they  claimed  a  right  of 
enlifting  the  young  and  able-bodied  monks  in  the  Imperial  armies. 
A.  detachment  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  confuting  of  three  thoufand 
men,  marched  from  Alexandria  into  the  adjacent  defert  of  Nitria 7S, 
which  was  peopled  by  five  thoufand  monks.  The  foldiers  were 
conducted  by  Arian  priefts  ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  a  confiderable 
{laughter  was  made  in  the  monafteries  which  dilbbeyed  the  commands 
of  their  fovereign  7\ 

Valentinian       The  ftrict  regulations  which  have  been  framed  by  the  wifdom  of 

rcflrains  the  a 

avarice  of  the  modern  legislators  to  reftrain  the  wealth  and  avarice  of  the  clergy, 
may  be  originally  deduced  from  the  example  of  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian. His  edict 77  addrelfed  to  Damafus,  bifhop  of  Rome,  was 
publicly  read  in  the  churches  of  the  city.  He  admonilhed  the 
.ecclefiaftics  and  monks  not  to  frequent  the  houfes  of  widows  -and 
virgins ;  and  menaced  their  difobedience  with  the  animadverfion 
of  the  civil  iudge.  The  director  was  no  longer  permitted  to  receive 
any  gift,  or  legacy,  or  inheritance,  from  the  liberality  of  his  fpiritual 
daughter :  every  teftament  contrary  to  this  edict  was  declared  null 


A.  D.  370. 


7*  Cod.  Theodof.  1.  xii.  tit.  i.  leg.  63. 
Godefroy  (torn.  iv.  p.  .409—413.)  performs 
the  duty  of  a  commentator  and  advocate. 
Tillemont  (Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  viii.  p.  808.) 
fuppofes  a  fecond  law  to  excufe  his  orthodox 
friends,  who  had  mifreprefented  the  edidl  of 
Valens,  and  fuppre/fed  the  liberty  of  choice. 

75  See  d'Anville,  Defcription  de  l'Egypte, 
p.  74.  Hereafter  I  mall  confider  the  monaltic 
anllitutions. 

76  Socrates,  1.  iv..  c.  24,  25.  Orofius,  I.vii. 
c.  33.  Jerom  in  Chron.  p.  189.  and  torn.  ii. 
p,  212.    The  monks  of  Egypt,  performed 


many  miracles,  which  prove  the  truth  of  their 
faith.  Right,  fays  Jortin. (Remarks,  vol.iv. 
p.  79.),  but  what  proves  the  truth  of  thofe 

•miracles  ? 

77  Cod.  Theodof.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  2c. 
Godefroy  (torn.  vi.  p.  49.),  after  the  example 
of  Baronius,  impauially  colledls  all  that  the 
fathers  have  faid  on  the  fubjeft  of  this  import- 
ant law ;  whofe  fpirit  was  !ong  afterwards  re- 
vived by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  Edward  I. 
of  England,  and  other  Christian  princes  who 
reigned  after  the  twelfth  century. 

and 
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tffd  void  ;  and  the  illegal  donation  was  conlifcated  for  the  life'  of  c     A  I>~ 

£he  treafury.    By  a  fubfequent  regulation,  it  mould  feem,  that  the   «  ^— — ' 

fame  provifions  were  extended  to  nuns  and  bifhops  ;  and  that  all 
perfons  of  the  ecclefiafticaL  order  were  rendered  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving any  teftamentary  gifts,  and  ftrictly  confined  to  the  natural' 
and  legal  rights  of  inheritance.  As  the  guardian  of  domeftic  happi- 
nefs  and  virtue,  Valentinian  applied  this  fevere  remedy  to  the  grow- 
ing evil.  In  the  capital  of  the  empire,  the  females  of  noble  and 
opulent  houfes  poffeffed  a  very  ample  mare  of  independent  property  : 
and  many  of  thole  devout  females  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
Chriftianity,  not  only  with  the  cokl  aflent  of  the  underflanding,  but 
with  the  warmth  of  affection,  and  perhaps  with  the  eagernefs  of 
faihion.  They  facrificed  the  pleafures  of  d-i-efs  and  luxury  ;  and  re- 
nounced, for  the  praife  of  chaftity,  the  foft  endearments  of  conjugal 
fociety.  Some  ecclefiaftic,  of  real  or  apparent,  fanctity,  was  chofen 
to  direct  their  timorous  confcience,  and  to  amufe  the  vacant  ten- 
dernefs  of  their  heart :  and  the  unbounded  confidence,  which  they 
haftily  beftowed,  was  often  abufed  by  knaves  and  enthufiafts  ;  who 
haftened  from  the  extremities  of  the  Eaft,  to  enjoy,  on  a  fplendid 
theatre,  the  privileges  of  the  monaftic  profeflion..  By  their  contempt 
of  the  worldv  they  infenfibly  acquired  its  moil  defirable  advantages ; 
the  lively  attachment,  perhaps,  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  the 
delicate  plenty  of  an  opulent  houfehold,  and  the  refpectful  homage 
of  the  flaves,  the  freedmen,  and  the  clients  of  a  fenatorial  family. 
The  immenfe  fortunes  of  the  Roman  ladies  were  gradually  con- 
iumed,  in  lavilh  alms  and  expenfive  pilgrimages;  and  the  artful  monk, 
who  had  affigned  himfelf  the  firft,  or  poffibly  the  fole  place,  in  the 
teftament  of  his  fpiritual  daughter,  ftill  prefumed  to  declare,  with 
the  fmooth  face  of  hypocrify,  that  he  was  only  the  inftrument  of 
charity,  and  the  fteward  of  the  poor.    The  lucrative,  but  difgracefuL,r 
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C  xy  v  P*   trac^e  TS'  W^'1C^  was  exercifed  by  the  clergy  to  defraud  the  expec- 

t— -v  '  tations  of  the  natural   heirs,  had  provoked  the  indignation  of  a 

fuperftitious  age  :  and  two  of  the  raoft  refpeclable  of  the  Latin 
fathers  very  honeftly  confefs,  that  the  ignominious  edict  of  Vulen- 
tinian  was  juft  and  neceffary  ;  and  that  the  Chriftian  priefts  had  de- 
ferved  to  lofe  a  privilege,  which  was  ftill  enjoyed  by  comedians, 
charioteer^,  and  the  minifters  of  idols.  But  the  wifdom  and  autho- 
rity of  the  legifator  are  feldom  viexorious  in  a  conteft  with  the  vi- 
gilant dexterity  of  private  intereft  :  and  Jerom,  or  Ambrofe,  might 
patiently  acquiefce  in  the  juRice  of  an  ineffectual  or  falutary  law. 
If  the  ecclenaftics  were  checked  in  the  purfuit  of  perfonal  emolu- 
ment, they  would  exert  a  more  laudable  induftry  to  increafe  the 
wealth  of  the  church  ;  and  dignify  then  covetoufnefs  with  the  fpe- 
cious  names  of  piety  and  patriotifm  7S>. 

Damafus,  bifhop  of  Rome,  who  was  conftraincd  to  ftigmatize  the 
avarice  of  his  clergy  by  the  publication  of  the  law  of  Valentinian, 
had  the  good  fenfe,  or  the  good  fortune,  to  engage  in  his  fervice 
A.  D.  366—  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  the  learned  Jerom;  and  the  grateful  faint 
has  celebrated  the  merit  and  purity  of  a  very  ambiguous  character  80. 
But  the  fplendid  vices  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  under  the  reign  of 
Valentinian  and  Damafus,  have  been  curioufly  obferved  by  the  hiflo- 


Ambition 
and  luxury 
of  Damafus, 
bifhop  of 
Home. 


78  The  expreflions  which  I  have  ufed  are 
temperate  and  feeble,  if  compared  with  the  ve- 
hement invecuves  of  Jerom '(torn.  i.  p.13.45. 
U4,  &c).  In  his  turn,  he  was  reproached 
with  the  guilt  which  he  imputed  to  his  bro- 
ther monks :  and  the  Seehratus?  the  Verjt- 
fellis,  was  publicly  accufed  as  the  lover  of 
the  widow  Paula  (torn.  ii.  p.  363.).  He  un- 
doubtedly pofleffed  the  affections,  both  of  the 
mother  and  the  daughter  ;  but  he  declares, 
•that  he  never  abuf?d  his  influence,  to  any  felf- 
iih  or  fciiHiai  purpofe. 


79  Pudet  dicere,  facerdotes  idolorum,  mi- 
mi  et  aurigae,  et  fcorta,  hasreditates  capi- 
unt :  folis  clericis  ac  mouackis  hac  lege  prohi- 
betur.  Et  non  prohibctur  a  perfecutcribus, 
fed  a  principibus  Chriftianis.  Nec  de  lege 
queror  ;  fed  dolco  cur  meruerimus  hanc  legem. 
Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  13-)  difcrectly  infmuates 
the  fecret  policy  of  his  patron  Damafus. 

80  Three  words  of  Jerom,  fancta  memiria 
Damafus  (torn.  ii.  p.  109.),  walh  awayallhis 
ftains;  and  blind  the  devout  eyes  of  Tille- 
jnont  (Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  viii.  p.  386 -424.). 


nan 
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rian  Ammianus,  who  delivers  his  impartial  fenfe  in  thefe  expreflive   c  *5  v  P? 

A  X  V  • 

words  :  "  The  prefecture  of  Juventius  was  accompanied  with  peace 
"  and  plenty :  but  the  tranquillity  of  his  government  was  foon  dif- 
"  turbed  by  a  bloody  fedition  of  the  diftracted  people.  The  ardour 
"  of  Damafus  and  Urfinus,  to  feize  the  epifcopal  feat,  furpaffed  the 
"  ordinary  meafure  of  human  ambition.  They  contended  with  the 
"  rage  of  party;  the  quarrel  was  maintained  by  the  wounds  and 
"  death  of  their  followers  ;  and  the  prefect,  unable  to  refill  or  to 
"  appeafe  the  tumult,  was  conftrained,  by  fuperior  violence,  to  re- 
w  tire  into  the  fuburbs.  Damafus  prevailed  :  the  well-difputed  vic- 
"  tory  remained  on  the  frde  of  his  faction  ;  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
"  feven  dead  bodies  81  were  found  in  the  Bafilica  of  Sicininus  E1, 
"  where  the  Chriftians  hold  their  religious  alfemblies  ;  and  it  was 
"  long  before  the  angry  minds  of  the  people  refumed  their  accuftomed 
"  tranquillity.  When  I  confider  the  fplendour  of  the  capital,  I  am 
"  not  aftonifhed  that  fo  valuable  a  prize  fhould  inflame  the  defires 
"_of  ambitious  men,  and  produce  the  fiercer!:  and  moft  obftinate 
"  contefts.  The  fuccefsful  candidate  is  fecure,  that  he  will  be  cn- 
M  riched  by  the  offerings  of  matrons  83;  that,  as  foon  as  his  dreis  is 
"  compofed  with  becoming  care  and  elegance,  he  may  proceed,  in 
**  his  chariot,  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome8*;  and,  that  the  fump- 
"  tuoufnefs  of  the  Imperial  table  will  not  equal  the  profule  and 

81  Jerom  himfelf  is  forced  to  allow,  cru-  81  The  Baf.lica  of  Sicirjinus,  or  Liberal?,  is 

delimmae  interfeftiones  diverfi  fexus  perpe-  probably  the  church  of  S  "  Mnria  Maegicre, 

tratx  (in  Chron.  p.  186.).    But  an  original  on  the  Efquiline  hill.    Baronius,  A.  D.  67. 

libel  or  petition  of  two  prefbyters  of  the  ad-  N°  3  ;  andDonatus,  Roma  Antiqur.  et  Nova, 

verfe  party,  has  unaccountably  efcaped.  They  1.  iv.  c.  3.  p.  462. 

amrm,  that  the  doors  of  the  Bafilica  were  burnt,  83   The  enemies  of  Damafus  ftyled  him 

and  that  the  roof  was  untiled ;  that  Damafus  Aurifcalpius   Matronarum,    the  ladies  c^r- 

marched  at  the  head  of  his  own  clergy,  grave-  fcratcher. 

diggers,  charioteers,   and  hired  gladiators;  8+  Gregory  Naxianzen    (Orat  xxxii.  p. 

that  none  of  bis  party  were  killed,  but  that  526.)  describes  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the 

one  hundred  and  fixty  dead    bodies  were  prelates,  who  reigned  in  the  Imperial  cities ; 

found.    This  petition  is  publilhed  by  the  P.  their' gilt  car,  fiery  Heeds,  numerous  train,  ike, 

Sirmond,  in  the  firft.  volume  of  his  works.  The  crowd  gave  vvay  as  to  a  wild  bcr.ir. 
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CHAP.  «  delicate  entertainments  provided  by  the  tafte,  and  at  the  expence, 
y,,,  "  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.    How  much  more  rationally,  continues 

the  honeft  Pagan,  would  thofe  pontiffs  confult  their  true  happi- 
nefs,  if,  inftead  of  alleging  the  greatnefs  of  the  city  as  an  excufe 
for  their  manners,  they  would  imitate  the  exemplary  life  of  fome 
■  provincial  bifhops,  whofe  temperance  and  fobriety,  whofe  mean 
"  apparel,  and  downcaft  looks,  recommend  their  pure  and  modefl 
"  virtue  to  the  Deity,  and  liis  true  worfhippers  *5.  The  fchifm  of 
Damafus  and  Urfinus  was  extinguifhed  by  the  exile  of  the  latter  j 
and  the  wifdom  of  the  prefect  Prastextatus  86  reftored  the  tranquil- 
lity  of  the  city.  Prsetextatus  was  a  philofophic  Pagan,  a  man  of 
learning,  of  tafte,  and  politenefs ;  who  difguifed  a  reproach  in  the 
form  of  a  jeft,  when  he  affured  Damafus,  that  if  he  could  obtain 
the  bifhopric  of  Rome,  he  himfelf  would  immediately  embrace  the 
Chriftian  religion  s\  This  lively  picture  of  the  wealth  and  luxury 
of  the  popes  in  the  fourth  century,  becomes  the  more  curious,  as  it 
reprefents  the  intermediate  degree,  between  the  humble  poverty  of  the 
apoftolic  fifherman,  and  the  royal  ftate  of  a  temporal  prince,  whofe 
dominions  extend  from  the  confines  of  Naples  to  the  banks  of  the 
Po. 

Foreign  When  the  fuffrage  of  the  generals  and  of  the  army  committed  the 

wars»  r  .  r  -xt  '    •  • 

a.  D,  364—  fceptre  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  hands  of  Valentinian,  his  repu- 

375> 

85  Ammian.  xxvir.  3.  Perpetuo  Numini,  reftor  of  Tufcany  and  Umbria.  4.  Confular 
verifque  ejus  cultoribus.  The  incomparable  of  Lufitania.  5.  Proconful  of  Achaia.  6. 
pliancy  of  a  Polytheift  !  Praefed  of  Rome.    7.  Pnetorian  prafeft  of 

86  Ammianas,  who  makes  a  fair  report  of  Italy.  8.  Of  Iilyricum.  9.  Confal  eleft  j 
his  prsfeflare  (xxvii.  9.),  ftyles  him  pre-  but  he  died  before  the  beginning  of  the  year 
clarae  indolis,  gravkatifque,  fenator  (xxii.  7.  3S5.  See  Tillemont,  Hilt,  des  Empereurs, 
and  Valef.  ad  loc).    A  curious  infcription  torn.  v.  p.  241.  736. 

(Gruter  MCII.  N°  2.)  records,  in  two  co-       87  Facite  me  Romans  urbis  epifcopum;. 

lumns,  his  religious  and  civil  honours.    In  et  ero  protinus  Chrillianus  (Jerom,  torn.  ii. 

one  line  he  was  Pontiff  of  the  Sun,  and  of  p.  165.).    It  is  more  than  probable,  that 

Veita,  Augur,  Quindecemvir,  Hierophant,  Damafus  would  not  have  purchafed  his  con- 

&c.  &c.  In  the  other,  r.  Quseftor  candidatus,  verfion  at  fuch  a  price, 
more  probably  titular.    2.  Prator.    3.  Coi> 

2  tation 
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.ro- 


tation in  arms,   his  military  {kill  and  experience,  and  his  rigid    CXx\^  ? 

attachment  to  the  forms,  as  well  as  fpirit,  of  ancient  difcipline,  were  v. — J 

the  principal  motives  of  their  judicious  choice.    The  eagernefs  of 

the  troops  who  preffed  him  to  nominate  his  colleague,  was  jullified 

by  the  dangerous  fituation  of  public  affairs  ;  and  Valentinian  himfelf 

was  confcious,  that  the  abilities  of  the  mofi;  active  mind  were  unequal 

to  the  defence  of  the  diftant  frontiers  of  an  invaded  monarchy.  As 

foon  as  the  death  of  Julian  had  relieved  the  Barbarians  from  the  terror 

of  his  name,  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  of  rapine  and  conqueft  excited 

the  nations  of  the  Eaft,  of  the  North,  and  of  the  South.    Their  in-  a.  D.  364— 

roads  were  often  vexatious,  and  fometimes  formidable ;  but,  during  375' 

the  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  his  firmnefs  and  vigilance 

protected  his  own  dominions ;  and  his  powerful  genius  feemed  to 

infpire  and  direct  the  feeble  counfels  of  his  brother.    Perhaps  the 

method  of  annals  would  more  forcibly  exprefs  the  urgent  and  divided 

cares  of  the  two  emperors  ;  but  the  attention  of  the  reader,  likewife, 

would  be  diffracted  by  a  tedious  and  defultory  narrative.    A  feparate 

view  of  the  live  great  theatres  of  war :  I.  Germany ;  II.  Britain ; 

III.  Africa ;   IV.  The  Eaft  ;  and,  V.  The  Danube ;  will  imprefs 

a  more  diftinct  image  of  the  military  ftate  of  the  empire  under  the 

reigns  of  Valentinian  and  Valens. 

I.  The  ambaffadors  of  the  Alemanni  had  been  offended  by  the  r.  Germa- 
harfh  and  haughty  behaviour  of  Urfacius,  mafter  of  the  offices88;  The  A1-- 
who,  by  an  act  of  unfeafonable  parfimony,  had  diminifhed  the  value,  ma,nnLin", 
as  well  as  the  quantity,  of  the  prefents,  to  which  they  were  entitled,  A-  D-  36S- 
either  from  cuftom  or  treaty,  on  the  acceffion  of  a  new  emperor. 
They  exprefled,  and  they  communicated  to  their  countrymen,  their 
ftrong  fenfe  of  the  national  affront.    The  iraTcible  minds  of  the  chiefs 
were  exafperated  by  the  fufpicion  of  contempt;  and  the  martial 
youth  crowded  to  their  ftandard.    Before  Valentinian  could  pafs  the 

ss  Ammian.  xxvi.  5.    Valelius  adds  a  long  and  good  note  on  the  mafter  of  the  offices. 

3  U  2  Alps, 
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C  H  A  P.  Alps,  the  villages  of  Gaul  were  in  flames  ;  before  his  general  Daga- 

xxv»  B 
■l  -.-  .■   laiphus  could  encounter  the  Alemanni,  they 'had  iecured  the  captives 

A.  D.  366.    and  the  fpoil  in  the  forefts  of  Germany.    In  the  beginning  of  the 
janiraiy.       enfuing  year,  the  military  force  of  the  whole  nation,  in  deep  and  folid 
columns,  broke  through  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine,  during  the  feverity 
of  a  northern  winter.    Two  Roman  counts  were  defeated  and  mor- 
tally wounded;  and  the  ftandard  of  the  Heruli  and  Batavians  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,   who  difplayed,  with  infulting 
fhouts  and  menaces,  the  trophy  of  their  victory.    The  ftandard  was 
recovered  ;  but  the  Batavians  had  not  redeemed  the  fhame  of  their 
difgrace   and   flight  in  the   eyes  of  their  fevere  judge.    It  was 
the  opinion  of  Valentinian,  that  his  foldiers  mull  learn  to  fear 
their  commander,  before  they  could  ceafe  to  fear  the  enemy.  The 
troops  were  folemnly  aflembled  :  and  the  trembling  Batavians  were 
inclofed  within  the  circle  of  the  Imperial  army.    Valentinian  then 
afcended  his  tribunal  :  and,  as  if  he  difdained  to  punifh  cowardice 
with  death,  he  inflicted  a  ftain  of  indelible  ignominy  on  the  officers, 
whofe  mifconduct  and  pufillanimity  were  found  to  be  the  firft  occa- 
fion  of  the  defeat.    The  Batavians  were  degraded  from  their  rank, 
ftripped  of  their  arms,  and  condemned  to  be  fold  for  flaves  to  the 
higheft  bidder.    At  this  tremendous  fentence  the  troops  fell  proftrata 
on  the  ground  ;  deprecated  the  indignation  of  their  fovereign ;  and 
protefted,  that,  if  he  would  indulge  them  in  another  trial,  they  would 
approve  themfelves  not  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Romans,  and  of 
his  fcldiers.    Valentinian,  with  affected  reluctance,  yielded  to  their 
entreaties :  the  Batavians  refumed  their  arms ;  and  with  their  arms, 
the  invincible  refolution  of  wiping  away  their  difgrace  in  the  blood 
of  the  Alemanni       The  principal  command  was  declined  by  Da- 

89  Ammian.  xxvii.  1.  Zofimus,  1.  iv.  a  regard  for  military  honour,  which  could 
p.  208.  The  difgrace  of  the  Batavians  is  not  a-rfefl  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  the  fucceed- 
fupprefled  by  the  contemporary  foldier,  from    ing  sge. 

galaiphus  j 
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galaiphus;  and  that  experienced  general,  who  had  reprefented,  per-   C  "xv.P' 

haps  with  too  much  prudence,  the  extreme  difficulties  of  the  under-  ■  -  ' 

taking,  had  the  mortification,  before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  of 
feeing  his  rival  Jovinus  convert  thofe  difficulties  into  a  dccifive  ad- 
vantage over  the  fcattered  forces  of  the  Barbarians.    At  the  head  of  a  Their  defeat* 
well-difciplined  army  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  light  troops,  Jovinus 
advanced,  with  cautious  and  rapid  fteps,  to  Scarponna s3,  in  the 
territory  of  Metz,  where  he  furprifed  a  large  divifion,  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  before  they  had  time  to  run  to  their  arms  ;  and  flufhed  his 
foldiers  with  the  confidence  of  an  eafy  and  bloodlefs  victory.  An- 
other divifion,  or  rather  army,  of  the  enemy,  after  the  cruel  and 
wanton  devaluation  of  the  adjacent  country,  repofed  themfelves  on 
the  fhady  banks  of  the  Mofelle.     Jovinus,  who  had  viewed  the 
ground  with  the  eye  of  a  general,  made  his  filent  approach  through 
a  deep  and  woody  vale,  till  he  could  diftinctly  perceive  the  indolent 
fecurity  of  the  Germans.    Some  were  bathing  their  huge  limbs  in 
the  river ;  others  were  combing  their  long  and  flaxen  hair ;  others 
again  were  fwallowing  large  draughts  of  rich  and  delicious  wine. 
On  a  Hidden  they  heard  the  found  of  the  Roman  trumpet ;  they  faw 
the  enemy  in  their  camp.    Aftonifhment  produced  diforder ;  difor- 
der  was  followed  by  flight  and  difmay ;  and  the  confufed  multitude 
of  the  braveft  warriors  was  pierced  by  the  fwords  and  javelins  of  the 
legionaries  and  auxiliaries.  The  fugitives  efcaped  to  the  third,  and 
moft  confidcrable,  camp,  in  the  Catalaunian  plains,  near  Chalons  in 
Champagne  :  the  draggling  detachments  were  haftily  recalled  to  their 
ftandard ;  and  the  Barbarian  chiefs,  alarmed  and  admonifhed  by  the 
fate  of  their  companions,  prepared  to  encounter,  in  a  decilive  battle, 
the  victorious  forces  of  the  lieutenant  of  Valentinian.    The  bloody 
and  obftinate  conflict  lafted  a  whole  fummer's  day,  with  equal  va- 

90   See  d'Anville,   Notice  de  l'ancienne    Iy  undcrllood  by  Mafcou  (Hift.  of  the  ancient 
Gaulc,  p.  587.    The  name  of  the  Mofelle,    Germans,  vii.  .2.). 
which  L  not  fpecified  by  Ammianus,  is  clear- 
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Rhine, 
A.  D.  368. 


lour,  and  with  alternate  fuccefs.  The  Romans  at  length  prevailed, 
with  the  lofs  of  about  twelve  hundred  men.  Six  thoufand  of  the 
Alemanni  were  flain,  four  thoufand  were  wounded;  and  the  brave 
Jovinus,  after  chacing  the  flying  remnant  of  their  hoft  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  returned  to  Paris,  to  receive  the  applaufe  of  his 
fovereign,  and  the  enfigns  of  the  confulfliip  for  the  enfuing  year  s\ 
The  triumph  of  the  Romans  was  indeed  fullied  by  their  treatment  of 
the  captive  king,  whom  they  hung  on  a  gibbet,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  their  indignant  general.  This  difgraceful  act  of  cruelty, 
which  might  be  imputed  to  the  fury  of  the  troops,  was  followed  by 
the  deliberate  murder  of  Withicab,  the  fon  ofVadomair;  a  German 
prince,  of  a  weak  and  fickly  conftitution,  but  of  a  daring  and  form- 
idable fpirit.  The  domeftic  alTaflin  was  inftigated  and  protected  by 
the  Romans51;  and  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  humanity  and  juftice 
betrayed  their  fecret  apprehenlion  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  declining 
empire.  The  ufe  of  the  dagger  is  feldom  adopted  in  public  councils, 
as  long  as  they  retain  any  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  fword. 

While  the  Alemanni  appeared  to  be  humbled  by  their  recent  cala- 
mities, the  pride  of  Valentinian  was  mortified  by  the  unexpected 
furprifal  of  Moguntiacum,  or  Mentz,  the  principal  city  of  the  Upper 
Germany.  In  the  unfufpicious  moment  of  a  Chriftian  feftival, 
Rando,  a  bold  and  artful  chieftain,  who  had  long  meditated  his  at- 
tempt, fuddenly  pafled  the  Rhine  ;  entered  the  defencelefs  town,  and 
retired  with  a  multitude  of  captives  of  either  fex.  Valentinian  re- 
folved  to  execute  fevere  vengeance  on  the  whole  body  of  the  nation. 
Count  Sebaltian,  with  the  bands  of  Italy  and  Illyricum,  was  ordered 
to  invade  their  country,  moft  probably  on  the  fide  of  Rhaetia.  The 
emperor  in  perfon,  accompanied  by  his  fon  Gratian,  paffed  the 


»  The  battles  are  defcribed  by  Ammianus       9,  gtudio  fo]idtante  noftrorum>  0ccubuit. 

(xxvu.  2.)>  and  by  Zofimus  (1.  iv.  p.  200.)  ;  . 

,  '  r    Tr   '   .  .         ,      . ,       7        Ammian.  xxvu.  10, 

who  luppofes  Valentinian  to  have  been  pre- 

fent. 

Rhine 
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Rhine  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  which  was  fupportcd  on 
both  flanks  by  Jovinus  and  Severus,  the  two  mafters-gereral  of  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  Weft.  The  Alemanni,  unable  to  prevent 
the  devaftation  of  their  villages,  fixed  their  camp  on  a  lofty,  and 
almoft  inaceeffible,  mountain,  in  the  modern  duchy  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  and  refolutely  expected  the  approach  of  the  Romans.  The 
life  of  Valentinian  was  expofed  to  imminent  danger,  by  the  intrepid 
curiofity  with  which  he  perfifted  to  explore  fome  fecret  and  un- 
guarded path.  A  troop  of  Barbarians  fuddenly  rofe  from  their  am- 
bufcade  :  and  the  emperor,  who  vigorously  fpurred  his  horfe  down 
a  fteep  and  flippery  defcent,  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him  his 
armour-bearer,  and  his  helmet,  magnificently  enriched  with  gold  and 
precious  ftones.  At  the  fignal  of  the  general  aflault,  the  Roman 
troops  encompaffed  and  afcended  the  mountain  of  Solicinium  on  three 
different  fides.  Every  ftep  which  they  gained,  increafed  their  ardour, 
and  abated  the  refiftance  of  the  enemy :  and  after  their  united  forces 
had  occupied  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  they  impetuoufly  urged  the 
Barbarians  down  the  northern  defcent,  where  count  Sebaftian  was 
pofted  to  intercept  their  retreat.  After  this  fignal  vi&ory,  Valenti- 
nian returned  to  his  winter-quarters  at  Treves ;  where  he  indulged 
the  public  joy  by  the  exhibition  of  fplendid  and  triumphal  games93. 
But  the  wife  monarch,  inftead  of  afpiring  to  the  conqueft  of  Ger- 
many, confined  his  attention  to  the  important  and  laborious  defence 
of  the  Gallic  frontier,  againft  an  enemy,  whofe  ftrength  was  re- 
newed by  a  ftream  of  daring  volunteers,  which  inceffantly  flowed 
from  the  moft  ^diftant  tribes  of  the  North  9+.    The  banks  of  the 

93  The  expedition  of  Valentinian  is  re-  ita  fa?pius  adolefcit,  ut  fuifle  longis  feculis 

lated  by  Ammianus  (xxvii.  10.);  and  cele-  aeflimetur  intada.    Ammian.  xxviii.  5.  The 

brated  by  Aufonius  (Mofell.  421,  Sec),  who  Count  de  Buat  (Hift.  des  Peuples  de  l'Europc, 

foolilhly  fuppofes,  that  the  Romans  were  ig-  torn.  vi.  p.  370.)  afcribes  the  fecundity  of 

norai.t  of  the  fources  of  the  Danube.  the  Alemanni  to  their  eafy  adoption  of  itran-. 

9+  Immanis  enim  natio,  jam  inde  ab  in-  gers,  . 
cunabuiis  primis  varietate  cafuum  imminuta  j 

Rhine, 
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c  ,.HV^  p-    Rhine,  from  its  fource  to  the  ftreights  of  the  ocean,  were  clofely 

A.  \  \  « 

«  li  *  planted  with  ftrong  caftles  and  convenient  towers;  new  works,  and 

new  arms,  were  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  prince  who  was 
{killed  in  the  mechanical  arts ;  and  his  numerous  levies  of  Roman  and 
Barbarian  youth  were  feverely  trained  in  all  the  exercifes  of  war. 
The  progrefs  of  the  work,  which  was  fometimes  oppofed  by  modeft 
reprefentations,  and  fometimes  by  hoflile  attempts,  fecured  the  tran- 
quillity of  Gaul  during  the  nine  fubfequent  years  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  Valentinian  9S. 
The  Bur-  That  prudent  emperor,  who  diligently  practifed  the  wife  maxims 
JL. V.  371.  °f  Diocletian,  was  ftudious  to  foment  and  excite  the  intefline  divi- 
fions  of  the  tribes  of  Germany.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  countries,  perhaps  of  Luface  and  Thuringia,  on  either 
fide  of  the  Elbe,  were  occupied  by  the  vague  dominion  of  the  Bur- 
gundians  ;  a  warlike  and  numerous  people,  of  the  Vandal  race95, 
whofe  obfcure  name  infenfibly  fwelled  into  a  powerful  kingdom,  and 
has  finally  fettled  on  a  flouriihing  province.  The  moft  remarkable 
circumftance  in  the  ancient  manners  of  the  Burgundians,  appears  to 
have  been  the  difference  of  their  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  conftitution. 
The  appellation  of  Hcndinos  was  given  to  the  king  or  general,  and  the 
title  of  Sinifius  to  the  high-prieft,  of  the  nation.  The  perfon  of  the 
prieft  was  facred,  and  his  dignity  perpetual ;  but  the  temporal  go- 
vernment was  held  by  a  very  precarious  tenure.  If  the  events  of 
war  accufed  the  courage  or  conduct  of  the  king,  he  was  immediately 
depofed  ;  and  the  injuftice  of  his  fubje&s  made  him  refponlible  for 
the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  the  regularity  of  the  feafons,  which 
leemed  to  fall  more  properly  within  the  facerdotal  department  v\ 

The 

»s  Ammian.  xxviii.  2.    Zofimus,  I.  iv.  p.       96  Bellicofos  et  pubis  immenfe  viribus  af- 
214..    The  younger  Viflor  mentions  the  me-    fluentes  ;  et  ideo  metuendos  finitimis  univer- 
chanical  genius  of  Valentinian,  nova  arma    fis.    Ammian.  xxviii.  5. 
meditari;  fingere  terra  feu  limo  fimulacra.  57  I  am  always  apt  to  fufpett  hiftorians  and 

travellers 
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The  dliputed  pofleffion  of  fome  falt-pits  98  engaged  the  Alemanni  c  £  a  p- 

and  the  Burgundians  in  frequent  contefts:  the  latter  were  eafily  <  „  » 

tempted,  by  the  fecret  folicitations,  and  liberal  offers,  of  the  empe- 
ror; and  their  fabulous  defcent  from  the  Roman  foldiers,  who  had- 
formerly  been  left  to  garrifon  the  fortrefles  of  Drufus,  was  admitted 
with  mutual  credulity,  as  it  was  conducive  to  mutual  intereft  An 
army  of  fourfcore  thoufand  Burgundians  foon  appeared  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine ;  and  impatiently  required  the  fupport  and 
fubfidies  which  Valentinian  had  promifed:  but  they  were  amufcd 
with  excufes  and  delays,  till  at  length,  after  a  fruitlefs  expec- 
tation, they  were  compelled  to  retire.  The  arms  and  fortifi- 
cations of  the  Gallic  frontier  checked  the  fury  of  their  juft  refent- 
ment;  and  their  maffacre  of  the  captives  ferved  to  embitter  the 
hereditary  feud  of  the  Burgundians  and  the  Alemanni.  The  incon- 
ftancy  of  a  wife  prince  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  fome  altera- 
tion of  circumftances ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  the  original  defign  of 
"Valentinian  to  intimidate,  rather  than  to  deftroy ;  as  the  balance  of 
power  would  have  been  equally  overturned  by  the  extirpation  of 
either  of  the  German  nations.  Among  the  princes  of  the  Alemanni, 
Macrianus,  who,  with  a  Roman  name,  had  affumed  the  arts  of  a 
foldier  and  a  ftatefman,  deferved  his  hatred  and  efteem.  The  em- 
peror himfelf,  with  a  light  and  unincumbered  band,  condefcended 
to  pafs  the  Rhine,  marched  fifty  miles  into  the  country,  and  would 

travellers  of  improving  extraordinary  fads  99  Jam  inde  temporibus  prifcis  fobolem  fe 
into  general  laws.  Ammianus  afci  ibes  a  efle  Romanam  Burgundii  fciunt :  and  the 
fimilar  cuftom  to  Egypt;  and  the  Chinefe  vague  tradition  gradually  ailumed  a  mere  re- 
have  imputed  it  to  the  Tatfin,  or  Roman  em-  gular  form  (Orof.  1.  vii.  c.  32.)-  It  is  an- 
pire  (de  Guignes,  Hift.  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  nihilated  by  the  decifive  authority  of  Plinv, 
part  i.  p.  79.) .  .  »  •  #who  compofed  the  hiftory  of  Drufus,  and 
»8  Salinarum  finiumque  caufa  Alemannis  ferved  in  Germany  (Plin.  Secund.  Epi It.  iii. 
ficpe  jurgabant.  Ammian.  xxviii.  5.  Pofli-  5.),  within  fixty  years  after  the  death  of  that 
bly  they  difputed  the  porTeffion  of  the  Sa/a,  hero.  Germanorum  genera  quinque  Vindili ; 
a  river  which  produced  fait,  and  which  had  quorum  pars Burgundiones,  &c.  (Hilt.  Natur. 
been  the  object  of  ancient  contention.  Tacit,  iv.  28.) 
Annal.  xiii.  57.,  andiipiius  ad  loo 
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C  **^A  P.  infallibly  have  feized  the  object  of  his  purfuit,  if  his  judicious  mea- 
i-  v ./  fures  had  not  been  defeated  by  the  impatience  of  the  troops.  Ma- 
crianus  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  honour  of  a  perfonal  con- 
ference with  the  emperor  ;  and  the  favours  which  he  received, 
fixed  him,  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  a  fteady  and  fincere  friend  of 
the  republic  ,co. 

The  Saxons.      The  land  was  covered  by  the  fortifications  of  Valentinian  ;  but 
the  fea-coaft  of  Gaul  and  Britain  was  expofed  to  the  depredations  of 
the  Saxons.    That  celebrated  name,  in  which  we  have  a  dear  and 
domeftic  intereft,  efcaped  the  notice  of  Tacitus  ;  and  in  the  maps  of 
Ptolemy,  it  faintly  marks  the  narrow  neck  of  the  Cimbric  penin- 
fula,  and  three  fmall  iflands  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  This 
contracted  territory,  the  prefent  Duchy  of  Slefwig,  or  perhaps  of 
Holftein,  was  incapable  of  pouring  forth  the  inexhauftible  fwarms 
of  Saxons  who  reigned  over  the  ocean,  who  filled  the  Britifh  ifland 
with  their  language,  their  laws,  and  their  colonies  ;  and  who  fo  long 
defended  the  liberty  of  the  North  agairm1  the  arms  of  Charlemagne  ,0\ 
The  folution  of  this  difficulty  is  eafily  derived  from  the  fimilar 
manners,  and  loofe  conftitution,  of  the  tribes,  of  Germany  ;  which 
were  blended  with  each  other  by  the  flighted  accidents  of  war  or 
friendfhip.    The  lituation  of  the  native  Saxons  difpofed  them  to 
embrace  the  hazardous  profeffions  of  fifhermen-  and  pirates  :  and  the 
fuccefs  of  their  firft,  adventures  would,  naturally  excite  the  emula- 

,c0  The  wars  arni  negociations,  relative  to  Clmbrh    He  fills  the  interval  between  the 

the  Burgundians  and  Alemanni,  are  diftindlly  Saxons  and  the  Cimbri  with  fixobfcure  tribes, 

related  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxviji.  5.  who  were  united,  as  early  as  the  fixth  cen- 

xxix.  4.  xxx.  3..).    Orofius  (1.  vii.  c.  32.),  ttiry,  under  the  national  appellation  of  Dane:. 

and  the  Chronicles  of  Jerom  and  Cafliodoriusj  SeeCluver.  German.  Antiq.  I.  iii.  c.  21,  22, 

fix  fome  dates,  and  add  forae  circumftances.  23. 

IO'  Em  to*  avx^»  t«  K^ftsocr,?  j^ge-owi*,  ***       d'AnviUe  (EtablifTement  des  Etats 

I<x£on£f.    At  the  northern  extremity  cf  the  de  l'Europe,  &c.  p.  19  — 26.)  has  marked  the 

peninfula  (the  Cimbric  promontory  of  Pliny,  extenfive  limits  of  the  Saxony  of  Charle- 

iv.  27.)  Ptolemy  fixes  the  remnant  of  the  magne. 
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tion  of  their  braveft  countrymen,  who  were  impatient  of  the  gloomy 
folitude  of  their  woods  and  mountains.  Every  tide  might  float  down 
the  Elbe  whole  fleets  of  canoes,  filled  with  hardy  and  intrepid 
aflbciates,  who  afpired  to  behold  the  unbounded  profped  of  the 
ocean,  and  to  tafte  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  unknown  worlds.  It 
mould  feem  probable,  however,  that  the  mod  numerous  auxiliaries 
of  the  Saxons  were  furnifhed  by  the  nations  who  dwelt  along  the 
mores  of  the  Baltic.  They  poflefled  arms  and  mips,  the  art  of  na- 
vigation, and  the  habits  of  naval  war  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  ifluing 
through  the  northern  columns  of  Hercules'03  (which,  during  feveral 
months  of  the  year,  are  obftructed  with  ice)  confined  their  fkill  and 
courage  within  the  limits  of  a  fpacious  lake.  The  rumour  of  the 
fuccefsful  armaments  which  failed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe, 
would  foon  provoke  them  to  crofs  the  narrow  ifthmus  of  Slefwig, 
and  to  launch  their  veffels  on  the  great  fea.  The  various  troops  of 
pirates  and  adventurers,  who  fought  under  the  fame  ftandard,  were 
infenfibly  united  in  a  permanent  fociety,  at  firft  of  rapine,  and  af- 
terwards, of  government.  A  military  confederation  was  gradually 
moulded  into  a  national  body,  by  the  gentle  operation  of  marriage 
and  confanguinity  ;  and  the  adjacent  tribes,  who  folicited  the  alli- 
ance, accepted  the  name  and  laws,  of  the  Saxons.  If  the  fact  were 
not  eftabliihed  by  the  raoft  unqueftionable  evidence,  we  mould  ap- 
pear to  abufe  the  credulity  of  our  readers,  by  the  defcription  of  the 
veffels  in  which  the  Saxon  pirates  ventured  to  fport  in  the  wave? 
of  the  German  Ocean,  the  Britifh  Channel,  and  the  Bay  of  Bifcav- 
The  keel  of  their  large  flat-bottomed  boats  was  framed  of  light 

103  The  fleet  of  Drufus  had  failed  in  their  ribus  German,  c.   34.).    The  knowledge 

attempt  to  pafs,  or  even  to  approach,  the  which  the  Romans  acquired  of  the  naval 

Sound  (ftyled,  from  an  obvious  refemblance,  powers  of  the  Baltic  (c.  44,  45. ),  was  ob- 

the  columns  of  Hercules)  ;  and  the  naval  tained  by  their  land  journies  in  fearch  of 

■enterprize  was  sever  refumed  (Tacit,  de  Mo-  amber. 
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timber. 
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C  XXV  ^    ^m^er'  Dut  tne  ^es  an^  uPPer" w°rks  confided  only  of  wicker, 

v_  — v  /  with  a  covering  of  ftrong  hides  10\    In  the  courfe  of  their  flow  and 

diftant  navigations,->they  muft  always  have  been  expofed  to  the  dan- 
ger, and  very  frequently  to  the  misfortune,  of  fhipwreck  ;  and  the 
naval  annals  of  the  Saxons  were  undoubtedly  filled  with  the  ac- 
counts of  the  lodes,  which  they  fuftained  on  the  coafts  of  Britain  and 
Gaul.  But  the  daring  fpirit  of  the  pirates  braved  the  perils,  both  of 
the  fea,  and  of  the  more  :  their  fkill  was  confirmed  by  the  habits 
of  enterprize ;  the  meaneft  of  their  mariners  was  alike  capable,  of 
handling  an  oar,  of  rearing  a  fail,  or  of  conducting  a  veffel  ;  and 
,  the  Saxons  rejoiced  in  the  appearance  of  a  tempeft,  which  concealed 

their  defign,  and  difperfed  the  fleets  of  the  enemy  ,0f.  After  they 
had  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  maritime  provinces  of 
the  \Vcn\  they  extended  the  fcene  of  their  depredations,  and  the 
moft  fequeftered  places  had  no  reafon  to  prefume  on  their  fecurity. 
The  Saxon  boats  drew  fo  little  water,  that  they  could  eafily  proceed 
fourfcore  or  an  hundred  miles  up  the  great  rivers  ;  their  weight  was 
fo  inconfiderable,  that  they  were  tranfported  on  waggons  from  one 
river  to  another ;  and  the  pirates  who  had  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine,  or  of  the  Rhine,  might  defcend,  with  the  rapid  flream  of 
A.  D.  371.  the  Rhone,  into  the  Mediterranean.  Under  the  reign  of  Valentinian, 
the  maritime  provinces  of  Gaul  were  afflicted  by  the  Saxons  :  a 
military  count  was  ftationed  for  the  defence  of  the  fea-coaft,  or 

104  Quin  et  Aremoricus  piratam  Saxona  Guichardt,  Nouveaux  Memoires  Militaires, 

tradlus,  — —  torn.  ii.  p.  41,  42. )•    The  Britifh  vefTeis 

Sperabat  ;  cui  pelle  falum  fulcare  Britan-  would  now  aftonifh  the  genius  of  Czefar. 

num  lts  The  beft  original  account  of  trie  Saxon 

Ludus ;  et  a/Tuto  glaucum  mare  findere  pirates  may  be  found  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris 

lembo.  .  (I.  viii.  epift.  6.  p.  223.  edit.  Sirmond.),  and 

Sidon.  in  Panegyr.  Avit.  369.  the  beft  commentary  in  the  Abbe  du  Bos 

The  genius  of  Ca;far  imitated,  for  a  parti-  (Hift.  Critique  de  la  Monarchic  Francoife, 

cular  fervice,  thefe  rude,  but  light,  veftels,  Sec  torn.  i.  1.  i.  c.  16.  p.  148 — 155.  See- 

which  were  likewife  ufed  by  the  natives  of  likewife  p.  77,  78.). 
Britain  (Comment,  dc  Bell.  Civil,  i.  51.  and 

Armorican 
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Armorican  limit  ;  and  that  officer,  who  found  his  ftrength,  or  his  c     A  p* 

_  A  A.  V  • 

abilities,  unequal  to  the  tafk,  implored  the  afliflance  of  Severus,  < —  ->,-■ 
mafter-general  of  the  infantry.    The  Saxons,  furroundcd  and  out- 
numbered, were  forced  to  relinquifh  their  fpoil,  and  to  yield  a 
ieledt  band  of  their  tall  ana*  robuft  youth  to  ferve  in  the  Imperial 
armies.   They  ftipulated  only  a  fafe  and  honourable  retreat :  and  the 
condition  was  readily  granted  by  the  Roman  general ;  who  meditated 
an  act  of  perfidy  ICS,  imprudent  as  it  was  inhuman,  while  a  Saxon 
remained  alive,  and  in  arms,  to  revenge  the  fate  of  his  countrymen.  The 
premature  eagernefs  of  the  infantry,  who  were  fecretly  polled  in  a 
deep  valley,  betrayed  the  ambufcade  ;  and  they  would  perhaps  have 
fallen  the  victims  of  their  own  treachery,  if  a  large  body  of  cuiraf- 
fiers,  alarmed  by  the  noife  of  the  combat,  had  not  haftily  advanced- 
to  extricate  their  companions,  and  to  overwhelm  the  undaunted  va- 
lour of  the  Saxons,    Some  of  the  prifoners  were  faved  from  the 
edge  of  the  fword,  to  med  their  blood  in  the  amphitheatre  :  and  the 
orator  Symmachus  complains,  that  twenty-nine  of  thcfe  defpe-- 
rate  favages,  by  ftrangling  themfelves  with  their  own  hands,  had 
difappointed  the  arnufement  of  the  public.    Yet  the  polite  and  phi- 
lofophic  citizens  of  Rome  were  imprelTed  with  the  deepeft  honor,, 
when  they  were  informed,  that  the  Saxons  confecrated  to  the  gods- 
t-he  tythe  of  their  human  fpoil ;  and,  that  they  afcertained  by  lot  the 
objects  of  the  barbarous  facrifice  ,0?. 

II.  The  fabulous  colonies  of  Egyptians  an.d  Trojans,  of#Scandi-  ILBritai» 
navians  and  Spaniards,  which  flattered  the  pride,  and  amufed  the  ^n'a" Pidts? 
credulity,  of  our  rude  anceftors,  have  infeniibly  vanished  in  the 


10,1  Ammian  (xxviii.  5.)  juftifies  this  breach  fumes  to  mention  the  facred  names  of  Socra- 
of  faith  to  pirates  and  robbers ;  and  Orofius  tes  and  philofophy.  Sidonius,  bilhop  of  Cler- 
(1.  vii.  c.  32.)  more  clearly  expreffes  their  real  mont,  might  condemn  (1.  viii.  epifl;.  6.),  with 
guilt ;  virtute  atque  agilitate  terribiles.  Ufs  inconfirtency.  the  human  facrifices  of  the 

107  Symmachus  (1.  ii.  epift.  46.)  Iliil  pre-  Saxons. 

light 
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CHAP. 

XXV. 
U — V,  ' 


light  of  fcience  and  philofophy  IC3.  The  prefent  age  is  (atisfied  with 
the  fimple  and  rational  opinion,  that  the  iflands  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  were  gradually  peopled  from  the  adjacent  continent  of  Gaul. 
From  the  coaft  of  Kent,  to  the  extremity  of  Caithnefs  and  Ulfter, 
the  memory  of  a  Celtic  origin  was  diftinctly  preferred,  in  the  per- 
petual refemblance  of  language,  of  religion,  and  of  manners  :  and 
the  peculiar  characters  of  the  Britifh  tribes,  might  be  naturally 
alcribed  to  the  influence  of  accidental  and  local  circumftan- 
The  Roman  province  was  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  civi- 


ces 


•  09 


lized  and  peaceful  fervitude  :  the  rights  of  favage  freedom  were 
contracted  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Caledonia.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  northern  region  were  divided,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Conftan- 
tine,  between  the  two  great  tribes  of  the  Scots  and  of  thePiCTS  "°, 
who  have  fince  experienced  a  very  different  fortune.  The  power,  and 
almoft  the  memory,  of  the  Pitts,  have  been  extinguifhed  by  their 
fuccefsful  rivals  ;  and  the  Scots,  after  maintaining  for  ages  the  dig- 


108  In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century, 
the  learned  Cambden  was  obliged  to  under- 
mine, with  refpeclful  fcepticifm,  the.  ro- 
mance of  Brutus,  the  Trojan  ;  who  is  now 
buried,  in  filent  oblivion,  with  Scota,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  her  numerous  pro- 
geny. Yet  I  am  informed,  that  fome  cham- 
pions of  the  Milejian  colony  may  ftill  be 
found  among  the  original  natives  of  Ire- 
land. A  people  diflatisfied  with  their  pre- 
fent condition,  grafp  at  any  vifions  of  their 
paft  or  future  glory. 

*cs  Tacitus,  or  rather  his  father-in-law 
Agricola,  might  remark  the  German  or 
Spanifh  complexion  of  fome  Britifh  tribes. 
But  it  was  their  fober  deliberate  opinion. 
*'  In  univerfum  tamen  xftimanti  Gallos  vi- 
•*  cinum  folum  occupant  credibile  eft.  Eo- 
"  rum  facra  deprehendas .  .  .  fermo  haud 
**  multum  diverfus  (in  Vit.  Agricol.  c.  xi.)." 
Caefar  had  obferved  their  common  religion 
(Comment,  de  Bello  Gallico,  vi.  13.)  j  and 


in  his  time,  the  emigration  from  the  Belgic 
Gaul  was  a  recent,  or  at  leaft  an  hiftorical, 
event  (v.  10.).  Cambden,  the  Britifh  Strabo, 
has  modeftly  afcertained  our  genuine  antiqui- 
ties (Britannia,  vol.  i.  Introduction,  p.  ii — 
xxxi. ). 

"°  In  the  dark  and  doubtful  paths  of  Ca- 
ledonian antiquity,  I  have  chofen  for  my 
guides  two  learned  and  ingenious  Highlanders, 
whom  their  birth  and  education  had  peculi- 
arly qualified  for  that  office.  See,  Critical 
Diflertations  on  the  Origin,  Antiquities,  &c. 
of  the  Caledonians,  by  Dr.  John  Macpher- 
fon,  London,  1768,  in  4to.  ;  and,  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  by  James  Macpherfon,  Efq;  Lon- 
don, 1773,  in  4to.  third  edit.  Dr.  Macpher- 
fon was  a  minifter  in  the  Ifle  of  Sky  :  and  it 
is  a  circumftance  honourable  for  the  prefent 
age,  that  a  work,  replete  with  erudition  and 
criticifm,  fhould  have  been  compofed  in  the 
moft  remote  of  the  Hebrides. 

nity 
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nity  of  an  independent  kingdom,  have  multiplied,  by  an  equal  and  c 
voluntary  union,  the  honours  of  the  Englilh.  name.  The  hand  of  ^ 
nature  had  contributed  to  mark  the  ancient  diftin&ion  of  the  Scots 
and  Pitts.  The  former  were  the  men  of  the  hills,  and  the  latter 
thole  of  the  plain.  The  eaftern  coaft  of  Caledonia  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  level  and  fertile  country,  which,  even  in  a  rude  date  of 
tillage,  was  capable  of  producing  a  confiderable  quantity  of  corn  : 
and  the  epithet  of  cruitnich,  or  wheat-eaters,  exprefled  the  contempt, 
or  envy,  of  the  carnivorous  highlander.  The  cultivation  of  the 
earth  might  introduce  a  more  accurate  feparation  of  property,  and 
the  habits  of  a  fedentary  life  ;  but  the  love  of  arms  and  rapine  was 
{till  the  ruling  paflion  of  the  Picts  :  and  their  warriors,  who  ftripped 
themfelves  for  a  day  of  battle,  were  diftinguifhed,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Romans,  by  the  ftrange  fafhion  of  painting  their  naked  bodies, 
with  gaudy  colours  and  fantaftic  figures.  The  weftern  part  of  Ca- 
ledonia irregularly  rifes  into  wild  and  barren  hills,  which  icarcely 
repay  the  toil  of  the  hufbandman,  and  are  molt  profitably  ufed  for 
the  pafture  of  cattle.  The  highlanders  were  condemned  to  the  oc- 
cupations of  fhepherds  and  hunters ;  and,  as  they  feldom  were  fixed 
to  any  permanent  habitation,  they  acquired  the  expreflive  name  of 
Scots,  which,  in  the  Celtic  tongue,  is  faid  to  be  equivalent  to  that 
of  wanderers,  or  vagrants.  The  inhabitants  of  a  barren  land  were 
urged  to  feek  a  frefh  fupply  of  food  in  the  waters.  The  deep  lakes 
and  bays  which  interfect  their  country,  are  plentifully  ftored  with 
fifh  ;  and  they  gradually  ventured  to  call  their  nets  in  the  waves  of 
the  ocean.  The  vicinity  of  the  Hebrides,  fo  profufely  fcattered  along 
the  weftern  coaft  of  Scotland,  tempted  their  curiofity,  and  improved 
their  fkill ;  and  they  acquired,  by  flow  degrees,  the  art,  or  rather 
the  habit,  of  managing  their  boats  in  a  tempeftuous  fca,  and  of  fleer- 
ing their  nocturnal  couife  by  the  light  of  the  well-known  ftars. 
The  two  bold  headlands  of  Caledonia  almoft  touch  the  Ihores  of  a 
6  fpacious 
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chap,   fpacious  ifland,  which  obtained,  from  its  luxuriant  vegetation,  the 

xxv.       v  . 
\„    v      /  epithet  of  Green  ;  and  has  preferred,  with  a  flight  alteration,  the 

name  of  Erin,  or  Ierne,  or  Ireland.  It  is  probable,  that  in  fome 
remote  period  of  antiquity,  the  fertile  plains  of  Ulfter  received  a 
colony  of  hungry  Scots  ;  and  that  the  ftrangers  of  the  North,  who 
had  dared  to  encounter  the  arms  of  the  legions,  fpread  their  con- 
quefts  over  the  favage  and  un warlike  natives  of  a  folitary  ifland.  It 
is  certain,  that,  in  the  declining  age  of  the  Roman  empire,  Caledo- 
nia, Ireland,  and  the  Ifle  of  Man,  were  inhabited  by  the  Scots  ;  and 
that  the  kindred  tribes,  who  were  often  afTociated  in  military  en- 
terprize,  were  deeply  affected  by  the  various  accidents  of  their  mu- 
tual fortunes.  They  long  cherifhed  the  lively  tradition  of  their 
common  name  and  origin :  and  the  miflionaries  of  the  Ifle  of  Saints, 
who  diffufed  the  light  of  Chriftianity  over  North  Britain,  eftablifhed 
the  vain  opinion,  that  their  Irifh  countrymen  were  the  natural,  as 
well  as  fpiritual,  fathers  of  the  Scottifh  race.  The  loofe  and  obfcure 
tradition  has  been  preferved  by  the  venerable  Bede,  who  fcattered 
fome  rays  of  light  over  the  darknefs  of  the  eighth  century.  On 
this  flight  foundation,  an  huge  fuperltrucl:ure  of  fable  was  gradually 
reared,  by  the  bards,  and  the  monks;  two  orders  of  men,  who 
equally  abufed  the  privilege  of  fiction.  The  Scottifh  nation,  with 
miftaken  pride,  adopted  their  Irifh  genealogy :  and  the  annals  of  a 
long  line  of  imaginary  kings  have  been  adorned  by  the  fancy  of 
Boethius,  and  the  claffic  elegance  of  Buchanan  "'. 

Six 

The  Irifh  defcent  of  the  Scots  has  been  authors  do  not  afford  any  hints  of  their  emi- 
revived,  in  the  lad  moments  of  its  decay,  gration  from  another  country.  2.  That  all 
and  ftrenuoufly  fupported,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  the  accounts  of  fuch  emigrations,  which  have 
Whitaker  (Mill  of  Manchefter,  vol.  i.  p.  been  afferted,  or  received,  by  Irifh  bards 
430,  431  ;  and  Genuine  Hiftory  of  the  Bri-  Scotcli  hiftorians,  or  Englifh  antiquaries  (Bu, 
tons  afferted,  &c.  p.  154—293.).  Yet  he  chanan,  Cambden,  Ufher,  Stillingfleet,  &c), 
acknowledges,  1.  That  the  Scots  of  Ammia-  are  totally  fabulous.  3.  That  three  of  the 
nus  Marcellinus  (A.  D.  340.)  were  already  Irifh  tribes,  which  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy " 
fettled  in  Caledonia;  and  that  the  Roman    (A.  D.  150.),  were  of  Caledonian  extraction. 

4.  That 
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Six  years  after  the  death  of  Conftantine,  the  deftructive  inroads   c  H  A  P. 
of  the  Scots  and  Picts  required  the  prefence  of  his  youngeft  fon,  who      —  j 
reigned  in  the  weftern  empire.    Conftans  vilited  his  Britifh  domi-  fionof  Bri- 
nions :  but  we  may  form  fome  eftimate  of  the  importance  of  his  ^ln£  3+;J_ 
atchievements,  by  the  language  of  panegyric,  which  celebrates  only  36c,« 
his  triumph  over  the  elements ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  good  fortune 
of  a  fafe  and  eafy  palTage,  from  the  port  of  Boulogne  to  the  harbour 
of  Sandwich1".    The  calamities  which  the  afflicted  provincials  con- 
tinued to  experience,  from  foreign  war,  and  domeftic  tyranny,  were 
aggravated  by  the  feeble  and  corrupt  adminiftration  of  the  eunuchs 
of  Conftantius  ;  and  the  tranfient  relief  which  they  might  obtain 
from  the  virtues  of  -  Julian,  was  foon  loft  by  the  abfence  and  death 
of  their  benefactor.    The  fums  of  gold  and  filver,  which  had  been 
painfully  collected,  or  liberally  tranfmitted,  for  the  payment  of  the 
troops,  were  intercepted  by  the  avarice  of  the  commanders ;  dis- 
charges, or,  at  leaft,  exemptions,  from  the  military  fervice,  were 
publicly  fold  ;   the  diftrefs  of  the  foldiers,  who  were  injurioufly 
deprived  of  their  legal  and  fcanty  fubfiftence,  provoked  them  to  fre- 
quent defertion  ;  the  nerves  of  difcipline  were  relaxed,  and  the  high- 
ways were  infefted  with  robbers1'3.    The  oppreffion  of  the  good, 
and  the  impunity  of  the  wicked,  equally  contributed  to  diffufe  through 
the  ifland  a  fpirit  of  difcontent  and  revolt ;  and  every  ambitious  fub- 

4.  That  a  younger  branch  of  Caledonian  tiquarian  has  tempted  him  to  forget  the  na- 

princes,  of  the  houfe  of  Fingal,  acquired  and  ture  of  a  queilion,  which  he  fo  •vehemently 

poflefled  the  monarchy  of  Ireland.    After  debates,  and  lb  abfolutely  decides, 

thele  conceflions,  the  remaining  difference  1,1  Hyeme  tumentes  ac  famentes  undas 

between  Mr.  Whitaker  and  his  adverfaries  calcaftis  Oceani  fub  remis  veftris ;  .  .  .  infpe- 

is  minute  and  obfeure.    The  genuine  hiftory,  ratam  imperatoris  facien.  Britannus  expavit. 

which  he  produces,  of  a  Fergus,  the  coufin  Julius  Firmicus  Maternus  de  Errcre  Profan. 

of  Offian,  who  was  tranfplanted  (A.D.  320.)  Relig.  p.  464.  edit.  Gronov.  ad  calcem  Mi- 

from  Ireland  to  Caledonia,  is  built  on  a  con-  nuc.  FsbL    See  Tillemont  (Hift.  des  Empe* 

jeclural  Supplement  to  the  Erfe  poetry  ;  ar.d  reurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  356.). 

the  feeble  evidence  of  Richard  of  Cirencefter,  113  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  xxxix.  p. 

a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century.    The  264.    This  curious  pafiage  has  efcaped  the 

lively  fpirit  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  an-  diligence  of  our  Britim  antiquaries. 

Vol.  lL  3  Y  jec>. 
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CHAP,  jeft^  every  defperate  exile,  might  entertain  a  rcafonable  hope  of 
fubverting  the  weak  and  diftracted  government  of  Britain.  The 
hoftile  tribes  of  the  North,  who  detefted  the  pride  and  power  of  the 
King  of  the  World,  fufpended  their  domeftic  feuds ;  and  the  Bar- 
barians of  the  land  and  fea,  the  Scots,  the  Pitts,  and  the  Saxons, 
fpread  themfelves,  with  rapid  and  irrefiftible  fury,  from  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  to  the  Ihores  of  Kent.  Every  production  of  art  and 
nature,  every  object  of  convenience  or  luxury,  which  they  were 
incapable  of  creating  by  labour,  or  procuring  fjy  trade,  was  accu- 
mulated in  the  rich  and  fruitful  province  of  Britain  "4.  A  philo- 
fopher  may  deplore  the  eternal  difcord  of  the  human  race^  but  he 
will  confefs,  that  the  defire  of  fpoil  is  a  more  rational  provocation 
than  the  vanity  of  conqueft.  From  the  age  of  Conftantine  to  that 
of  the  Plantagenets,  this  rapacious  fpirit  continued  to  inftigate  the  poor 
and  hardy  Caledonians  :  but  the  fame  people,  whofe  generous  huma- 
nity feems  to  infpire  the  fongs  of  Oflian,  was  difgraced  by  a  favage 
ignorance  of  the  virtues  of  peace,  and  of  the  laws  of  war.  Their 
fouthern  neighbours  have  felt,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  the  cruel 
depredations  of  the  Scots  and  Pitta  "5 :  and  a  valiant  tribe  of  Cale- 
ledonia,  the  Attacotti"6,  the  enemies,  and  afterwards  the  foldiers, 
of  Valentinian,  are  accufed,  by  an  eye-witnefs,  of  delighting  in 
the  tafte  of  human  flefh.  When  they  hunted  the  woods  for  prey, 
it  is  faid,  that  they  attacked  the  fhepherd  rather  than  his  flock  ; 
and  that  they  curiouily  felected  the  raoft  delicate  and  brawny 

"*  The  Caledonians  praifed  and  coveted  1 137.)  when  law,  religion,  and  fociety,  mull, 

the  gold,  the  fteeds,  the  lights,  &c.  of  tiie  have  foftened  their  primitive  manners. 
Jiranger.    See  Dr.  Blair's  Diflertation    on       1,6  Attacotti  bellicofa  hominum  natio.  Am- 

Offian,  vol.  ii.  p.  343  ;  and  Mr.  Macpher-  mian.  xxvii.  8.  Cambden  (Introduce,  p.  clii.) 

fon's  Introduction,  p*  242 — 2.86.  has  reftored  their  true  name  in  the  text  of 

,JJ  Lord  Lyttelton  has  circumftantially  re-  Jerom.  The  bands  of  Attacotti,  which  Jeronv 

lated  (Hiftory  of  Henry  II.  vol.  i.  p.  182*),  had  feen  in  Gaul,  were  afterwards  Rationed 

and  Sir  David  Dalrymple  has  flightly  men-  in  Italy  and  Illyricum  (Notitia,  S.  viii.  xxxix. 

rioned  (Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  69.),  a  xl.).. 
barbarous  inroad  of  the  Scots,  at  a  time  (A.  D. 

3  parts,. 
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parrs,  both  of  males  and  females,  which  they  prepared  for  their   c  HA  P. 

horrid  repairs  "7.    If,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  commercial  and  '  »  ' 

literary  town  of  Glafgow,  a  race  of  cannibals  has  really  exifted,  we 
may  contemplate,  in  the  period  of  the  Scottilh  hiftory,  the  oppofite 
extremes  of  favage  and  civilifed  life.  Such  reflections  tend  to  en- 
large the  circle  of  our  ideas ;  and  to  encourage  the  pleafing  hope, 
that  New  Zealand  may  produce,  in  fome  future  age,  the  Hume  of 
the  Southern  Hemifphere. 

Every  mefTenger  who  efcaped  acrofs  the  Briti-fh  channel,  conveyed  Rertontion 
the  moft  melancholy  and  alarming  tidings  to  the  ears  of  Valenti-  Thco'Su!?' 
nian  ;  and  the  emperor  was  foon  informed,  that  the  two  military  a-qD-  367— 
commanders  of  the  province  had  been  furprifed  and  cut  off  by  the 
Barbarians.  Severus,  count  of  the  domeftics,  was  haftily  difpatched, 
and  as  fuddenly  recalled,  by  the  court  of  Treves.  The  reprefenta- 
tions  of  Jovinus  ferved  only  to  indicate  the  greatnefs  of  the  evil ;  and, 
after  a  long  and  ferious  confultation,  the  defence,  or  rather  the  re- 
covery, of  Britain,  was  entrufted  to  the  abilities  of  the  brave  Theo- 
dofius.  The  exploits  of  that  general,  the  father  of  a  line  of  empe- 
rors, have  been  celebrated,  with  peculiar  complacency,  by  the 
writers  of  the  age :  but  his  real  merit  deferved  their  applaufe ;  and 
his  nomination  was  received,  by  the  army  and  province,  as  a 
fure  prefage  of  approaching  victory.  He  feized  the  favour- 
able moment  of  navigation,  and  fecurely  landed  the  numerous  and 
veteran  bands  of  the  Heruli  and  Batavians,  the  Jovians  and  the 
Victors.  In  his  march  from  Sandwich  to  London,  Theodofius  de- 
feated feveral  parties  of  the  Barbarians,  releafed  a  multitude  of  cap- 
tives, and,  after  diftributing  to  his  foldiers  a  fmall  portion  of  the 

"7  Cum  ipfe  adolefcentulus  in  Gallia  vi-    minarum  papiilas  folere  abfeindere  ;  et  has 
derioi  Attacottos  (.or  Scotos)  gentem  Britan-    f0las  ciborum  delicias  arbitrari.    Such  is  the 
nicam  humanis  vefci  carnibus  ;  et  cum  per    evidence  of  Jerom  (torn.  ii.  p.  75.),  whole 
iilvas  porcorum  greges,  et  armentorum  pe-    veracity  I  find  no  reafon  to  qucftion. 
Cudumque  reperiant,  paftorum  nates  et  fe- 

2  Y  2  fpoil, 
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CHAP,   fpoil,  eftablifhed  the  fame  of  difmterefted  iuftice,  by  the  reftitution 
xxv>      r    >  <  >  .  .  . 

v  '  of  the  remainder   to  the  rightful  proprietors.    The  citizens  of 

London,  who  had  almoft  dcfpaired  of  their  fafety,  threw  open  their 
gates ;  and  as  foon  as  Theodofius  had  obtained  from  the  court  of 
Treves  the  important  aid  of  a  military  lieutenant,  and  a  civil  go- 
vernor, he  executed,  with  wifdom  and  vigour,  the  laborious  tafk  of 
the  deliverance  of  Britain.  The  vagrant  foldiers  were  recalled  to 
their  ftandard  ;  an  edict  of  amnefty  difpelled  the  public  apprehenfions ; . 
and  his  cheerful  example  alleviated  the  rigour  of  martial  difcipline. 
The  fcattered  and  demltory  warfare  of  the  Barbarians,  who  infefted 
the  land  and  fea,  deprived  him  of  the  glory  of  a  fignal  victory  ; 
but  the  prudent  fpirit,  and  confummate  art,  of  the  Roman  general, 
A  D  68  were  difplayed  in  the  operations  of  two  campaigns,  which  fuccef- 
and.369.  fively  refcued  every  part  of  the  province  from  the  hands  of  a  cruel 
and  rapacious  enemy.  The  fplendor  of  the  cities,  and  the  fecurity 
of  the  fortifications,  were  diligently  reftored,  by  the  paternal  care  of 
Theodofius :  who  with  a  ftrong  hand  confined  the  trembling  Cale- 
donians to  the  northern  angle  of  the  ifland  ;  and  perpetuated,  by 
the  name  and  fettlement  of  the  new  province  of  Valcntia,  the  glories 
of  the  reign  of  Valentinian  llS.  The  voice  of  poetry  and  panegy- 
ric may  add,  perhaps  with  fome  degree  of  truth,  that  the  unknown 
regions  of  Thule  were  ftained  with  the  blood  of  the  Picts ;  that  the 
oars  of  Theodofius  dafhed  the  waves  of  the  Hyperborean  ocean  ; 
and  that  the  dift ant  Orkneys  were  the  fcene  of  his  naval  victory  over 
the  Saxon  pirates  "9.    He  left  the  province  with  a  fair,,  as  well  as 

fplendid, 

113  Ammianus  has  concifdy  reprefented    F regit  Hyperboreas  reniis  audacibus  und?s. 

(xx.  1.  xxvi.  4.  xxvii.  8.  xxviii.  3.)  the       Claudian,  in  iii.  Conf.  Honor:i,ver_  53,  &c. 

whole  fer  es  of  the  Britifh  war.    Maduerunt  Saxone  fufo 

Horrofcn  ratibus .  .  .  impervia       Orcades:  incaluit  ^dorum fanguineThule. 

Taule.  ^  Scotorum  cumu'os  flevit  glacialis  Ierne. 

Ille  ....  nec  ralfo  nomine  Pi&os  . 

■cj      ■    c  r  la  iv.  Coni.  Hon.  ver.  31,  &c. 

Edomuit.  Scoturaque  vago  mucrone  lccutus  J 

See- 
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4>Iendid,  reputation :  and  was  immediately  promoted  to  the  rank   c     A  P. 

of  mafter-general  of  the  cavalry,  by  a  prince,  who  could  applaud,   «  »— — / 

without  envy,  the  merit  of  his  fervants.  In  the  important  ftation 
of  the  upper  Danube,  the  conqueror  of  Britain  checked  and  defeated 
the  armies  of  the  Alemanni,  before  he  was  chofen  to  fuppnefs  the 
revolt  of  Africa. 

III.  The  prince  who  refufes  to  be  the  judge,  inftrucSts  his  people  jp  Af>jca; 
to  confider  him  as  the  accomplice,  of  his  minillcrs.  The  military  Rom  an  us, 
command  of  Africa  had  been  long  exercifed  by  Count  Romanuf,  &c.° 
and  his  abilities  were  not  inadequate  to  his  ftation  :  but  as  fordid 
intereft  was  the  fole  motive  of  his  conduct,  he  adled,  on  mod  occa- 
fions,  as  if  he  had  been  the  enemy  of  the  province,  and  the  friend 
of  the  Barbarians  of  the  defert.    The  three  flourifhing  cities  of 
Oea,  Leptis,  and  Sabrata,  which,  under  the  name  of  Tripoli,  had 
long  conftituted  a  fcederal  union  ,20,  were  obliged,  for  the  firft  time, , 
to  fhut  their  gates  againft  a  hoflils  invafion  ;  feveral  of  their  mcft 
honourable  citizens  were  furprifed  and  maffacred  ;  the  village?,  and 
even  the  fuburbs,  were  pillaged  ;  and  the  vines  and  fruit-trees  of 
that  rich  territory  were  extirpated  by  the  malicious  favages  of  Ge- 
tulia.    The  unhappy  provincials  implored  the  protection  of  Roraa- 
nus  ;  but  they  foon  found  that  their  military  governor  was  not  lefs 
cruel  and  rapacious  than  the  Barbarians.    As  they  were  incapable  of 
furnifhing  the  four  thoufand  camels,   and  the  exorbitant  prefent, 
which  he  required,  before  he  would  march  to  the  afTiftance  of  Tri- 
poli ;  his  demand  was  equivalent  to  a  refufal,  and  he  might  juftly 

See  likewife  Pacatus  (in  Pane^yr.  Vet.  xii.  and  Sabrata  are  long  fince  ruined  ;  but  the 

5.).    But  it  is  not  eafy  to  appreciate  the  in-  city  of  Oea,  the  native  country  of  Apuleius, 

trirfic  value  of  Hattery  and  netaphnr.  Com-  ftill  flourifhes  under  the  provincial  denomina- 

pare  the  Brttijh  victories  of  B  ilanus  (Statius,  tion  of  Tripoli.    See  Cellarius  (Geogr,:ph. 

Silv.  v.  z.)  with  his  real  character  (Tacii.  in  Antiqua,  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  p    81.),  D'An- 

Vit.  Agricol.  c,  16.).  ville  (Geographic  Ancienne,  torn.  iii.  p.  71, 

110  Ammianus  frequently  mentions  their  72.),   and  Marmol  (Afrique,  torn.  ii.  p. 

concilium  annuum,  legitimum,  &c.   Leptis  562.), 

be 
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c    -A  P-  be  accufed  as  the  author  of  the  public  calamity.    In  the  annual  af- 

A.X.  V-. 

e  ■- v~  fembly  of  the  three  cities,  they  nominated  two  deputies,  to  lay  at 
the  feet  of  Valentinian  the  cuftomary  offering  of  a  gold  victory ; 
and  to  accompany  this  tribute,  of  duty,  rather  than  of  gratitude, 
with  their  humble  complaint,  that  they  were  ruined  by  the  enemy, 
and  betrayed  by  their  governor.  If  the  feverity  of  Valentinian 
had  been  rightly  directed,  it  would  have  fallen  on  the  guilty 
head  of  Romanus.  But  the  Count,  long  exercifed  in  the  arts  of 
corruption,  had  difpatched  a  fwift  and  trufty  meflenger  to  fecure 
the  venal  friendship  of  Remigius,  matter  of  the  ofliccs.  The  wifdom 
of  the  Imperial  council  was  deceived  by  artifice ;  and  their  honeft 
indignation  was  cooled  by  delay.  At  length,  when  the  repetition 
of  complaint  had  been  juftified  by  the  repetition  of  public  misfor- 
tunes, the  notary  Palladius  was  fent  from  the  court  of  Treves,  to 
examine  the  ftate  of  Africa,  and  the  conduct  of  Romanus.  The 
rigid  impartiality  of  Palladius  was  eafily  difarmed  :  he  was  tempted 
to  referve  for  himfelf  a  part  of  the  public  treafure,  which  he  brought 
with  him  for  the  payment  of  the  troops;  and  from  the  moment 
that  he  was  confcious  of  his  own  guilt,  he  could  no  longer  refufe  to 
atteft  the  innocence  and  merit  of  the  Count.  The  charge  of  the 
Tripolitans  was  declared  to  be  falfe  and  frivolous;  and  Palladius 
himfelf  was  fent  back  from  Treves  to  Africa,  with  a  fpecial  com- 
miffion,  to  difcover  and  profecute  the  authors  of  this  impious  con- 
fpiracy  againft  the  reprefentatives  of  the  fovereign.  His  enquiries 
were  managed  with  fo  much  dexterity  and  fuccefs,  that  he  com- 
pelled the  citizens  of  Leptis,  who  had  fuftained  a  recent  fiege  of 
eight  days,  to  contradict  the  truth  of  their  own  decrees,  and  to  cen- 
fure  the  behaviour  of  their  own  deputies.  A  bloody  fentence  was 
pronounced,  without  hefitation,  by  the  ram  and  headftrong  cruelty 
cf  Valentinian.  The  prefident  of  Tripoli,  who  had  prefumed  to 
prty  the  diftrefs  of  the  province,  was  publicly  executed  at  Utica  ; 

four 
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four  diftinguifhed  citizens  were  put  to  death,  as  the  accomplices  of  C  H  A  P. 

XXV • 

the  imaginary  fraud ;  and  the  tongues  of  two  others  were  cut  out,  ■ — — ^- — » 
by  the  exprefs  order  of  the  emperor.    Romanus,  elated  by  impu- 
nity, and  irritated  by  refinance,  was  ftill  continued  in  the  military 
command  ;  till  the  Africans  were  provoked,  by  his  avarice,  to  join  the 
rebellious  ftandard  of  Firmus,  the  Moor 

His  father  Nabal  was  one  of  the  richeft  and  molt  powerful  of  the  Revolt  of 
Moorifh  princes,  who  acknowledged  the  fupremacy  of  Rome.  But  fumus- 
as  he  left,  eitheo^by  his  wives  or  concubines,  a  very  numerous  A'  D'  37Z" 
pofterity,  the  wealthy  inheritance  was  eagerly  difputed  ;  and  Zamma, 
one  of  his  fons,  was  {lain  in  a  domeftic  quarrel  by  his  brother  Firmus. 
The  implacable  zeal,  with  which  Romanus  profecuted  the  legal  re- 
venge of  this  murder,  could  be  afcribed  only  to  a  motive  of  avarice, 
or  perfonal  hatred  :  but,  on  this  occafion,  his  claims  were  juft;  his  in- 
fluence was  weighty  ;  and  Firmus  clearly  underflood,  that  he  muft 
either  prefent  his  neck  to  the  executioner,  or  appeal  from  the  fen- 
tence  of  the  Imperial  confiftory,  to  his  fword,  and  to  the  people'". 
He  was  received  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country ;  and,  as  foon  as 
it  appeared,  that  Romanus  was  formidable  only  to  a  fubmiflive  pro- 
vince, the  tyrant  of  Africa  became  the  object  of  univerfal  con- 
tempt. The  ruin  of  Casfarea,  which  was  plundered  and  burnt  by 
the  licentious  Barbarians,  convinced  the  refractory  cities  of  the 
danger  of  refiftance  ;  the  power  of  Firmus  was  eftablifhed,  at  leaft 
in  the  provinces  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia ;  and  it  feemed  to  be 
his  only  doubt,,  whether  he  mould  aiTume  the  diadem  of  a  Moorifh 


Ammian.  xviii.  6.  Tillement  (Hift. 
des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  25.  676.)  has  dif- 
cufled  the  chronological  difficulties  of  the 
hiftory  of  Count  Romanus. 

12,1  The  chronology  of  Ammianus  is  loofe 
and  obfeure :  and  Orofius  (1.  vii.  c.  33.  p. 
551.  edit.  Havercamp.)  feems  to  place  the 


reyolt  of  Firmus  after  the  deaths  of  Valenti- 
nian  and  Valerts.  Tillemont  (HiiL  des 
Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  691.)  endeavours  to  pick, 
his  way.  The  patient  and  fnre-footed  mule 
of  the  Alps  may  be  trufted  in  the  moft  flip-- 
pery  paths. 

king,. 
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Theodofius 

recovers 
Africa. 

A.  D.  373. 


C  H  A  P.  king,  or  the  purple  of  a  Roman  emperor.    But  the  imprudent  and 

»  „  '  unhappy  Africans  foon  difcovered,  that,  in  mis  ram  inlurreclit  i, 

they  had  not  fufficiently  confulted  their  own  ftrength,  or  the  abilities 
'of  their  leader.  Before  he  could  procure  any  certain  intelligence, 
that  the  emperor  of  the  Weft  had  fixed  the  choice  of  a  general,  or 
that  a  fleet  of  tranfports  was  collected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  he 
was  fuddenly  informed,  that  the  great  Theodofius,  with  a  fmall  band 
of  veterans,  had  landed  near  Igilgilis,  or  Gigeri,  on  the  African 
coaft;  and  the  timid  ufurper  funk  under  the  ai'cexidant  of  virtue  and 
military  genius.  Though  Firmus  pofieffed  arms  and  treafures,  his 
defpair  of  victory  immediately  reduced  him  to  the  ufe  of  thofe  arts, 
which,  in  the  fame  country,  and  in  a  limilar  fituation,  had  formerly 
been  practifed  by  the  crafty  Jugurtha.  He  attempted  to  deceive, 
by  an  apparent  fubmiflion,  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  general  ;  to 
feduce  the  fidelity  of  his  troops  ;  and  to  protract  the  duration  of  the 
war,  by  fuccemvely  engaging  the  independent  tribes  of  Africa  to 
efpoufe  his  quarrel,  or  to  protect  his  flight.  Theodofius  imitated 
the  example,  and  obtained  the  fuccefs,  of  his  predecelTor  Metellus. 
When  Firmus,  in  the  character  of  a  fuppliant,  accufed  his  own  rafh- 
nefs,  and  humbly  foliated  the  clemency  cf  the  emperor,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Valentinian  received  and  difmificd  him  with  a  friendly  em- 
brace ;  but  he  diligently  required  the  ufeful  and  fubftantial  pledges 
of  a  fincere  repentance  ;  nor  could  he  be  perfuaded,  by  the  affurances 
of  peace,  to  fufpend,  for  an  inftant,  the  operations  of  an  active  war. 
A  dark  confpiracy  was  detected  by  the  penetration  of  Theodofius;  and 
he  fatislied,  without  much  reluctance,  the  public  indignation,  which  he 
had  fecretly  excited.  Several  of  the  guilty  accomplices  of  Firmus  were 
abandoned,  according  to  ancient  cuftom,  to  the  tumult  of  a  military 
execution  ;  many  more,  by  the  amputation  of  both  their  hands,  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  an  inftructive  fpectacle  of  horror ;  the  hatred  of  the 
rebels  was  accompanied  with  fear;  and  the  fear  of  the  Roman  fol- 

2  .diers 
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oilers  was  mingled  with  refpectful  admiration.    Amidft  the  boundlefs   c  H 'A  P. 

plains  of  Getulia,  and  the  innumerable  vallies  of  Mount  Atlas,  it  «  . * 

was  impoffible  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  Firmus  :  and  if  the  ufurper 
could  have  tired  the  patience  of  his  antagonift,  he  would  have  fe- 
cured  his  perfon  in  the  depth  of  forme  remote  folitude,  and  expected 
the  hopes  of  a  future  revolution.  He  was  fubdued  by  the  perfe- 
verance  of  Theodofms  ;  who  had  formed  an  inflexible  determination, 
that  the  war  mould  end  only  by  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  and  that 
every  nation  of  Africa,  which  prefumed  to  fupport  his  caufe,  mould 
be  involved  in  his  ruin.  At  the  head  of  a  fmall  body  of  troops,  which 
feldom  exceeded  three  thoufand  five  hundred  men,  the  Roman  ge- 
neral advanced,  with  a  fteady  prudence,  devoid  of  rafhnefs,  or  of 
fear,  into  the  heart  of  a  country,  where  he  was  fometimes  attacked 
by  armies  of  twenty  thoufand  Moors.  The  boldnefs  of  his  charge 
difmayed  the  irregular  Barbarians  ;  they  were  difconcerted  bv  his 
feafonable  and  orderly  retreats  ;  they  were  continually  baffled  by  the 
unknown  refources  of  the  military  art;  and  they  felt  and  confefTed  the 
juft  fuperiority,  which  was  affumed  by  the  leader  of  a  civilifed 
nation.  When  Theodofms  entered  the  extenfive  dominions  of  Igma- 
zen,  king  of  the  Ifaflenfes,  the  haughty  favage  required,  in  words 
of  defiance,  his  name,  and  the  object  of  his  expedition.  "  I  am, 
<l  replied  the  ftern  and  difdainful  count,  I  am  the  general  of  Valen- 
**  tinian,  the  lord  of  the  world  ;  who  has  fent  me  hither  to  purfec 
"  and  punifh  a  defperate  robber.  Deliver  him  inftantly  into  my 
"  hands  ;  and  be  affured,  that  if  thou  doft  not  obey  the  commands 
"  of  my  invincible  fovereign,  thou,  and  the  people  over  whom  thou 
"  reigneft,  fhall  be  utterly  extirpated."  As  foon  as  Igmazen  was 
fatisfied,  that  his  enemy  had  ftrength  and  refolution  to  execute  the 
fatal  menace,  he  confented  to  purchafe  a  neceflary  peace  by  the  fa- 
crifice  of  a  guilty  fugitive.  The  guards  that  were  placed  to  fecure 
the  perfon  of  Firmus,  deprived  him  of  the  hopes  of  efcape  \  and 
Vol.  II.  3  Z  the 
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He  is  execut- 
ed at  Car- 
thage, 

A.  D.  376. 


State  of  Afri- 
ca. 


the  Moorifh  tyrant,  after  wine  had  extinguifhed  the  fenfe  of  danger,  dis- 
appointed the  infulting  triumph  of  the  Romans,  by  ftrangling  himfelf 
in  the  night.  His  dead  body,  the  only  prefent  which  Igmazen  could 
offer  to  the  conqueror,  was  carelefsly  thrown  upon  a  camel :  and 
Theodofius,  leading  back  his  victorious  troops  to  Sitifi,  was  faluted 
by  the  warmeft  acclamations  of  joy  and  loyalty  ,2\ 

Africa  had  been  loft  by  the  vices  of  Romanus ;  it  was  reftored  by 
the  virtues  of  Theodofius:  and  our  curiofity  may  be  ufefully  directed 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  refpeclive  treatment,  which  the  two  generals 
received  from  the  Imperial  court.  The  authority  of  count  Romanus 
had  been  fufpended  by  the  mafter-general  of  the  cavalry  ;  and  he 
was  committed  to  fafe  and  honourable  cuftody  till  the  end  of  the 
war.  His  crimes  were  proved  by  the  moft  authentic  evidence  ;  and- 
the  public  expected,  with  fome  impatience,  the  decree  of  fevere  juftice. 
But  the  partial  and  powerful  favour  of  Mellobaudes  encouraged  him 
to  challenge  his  legal  judges,  to  obtain  repeated  delays  for  the  purpofe 
of  procuring  a  crowd  of  friendly  witnelTes,  and,  finally,  to  cover  his 
guilty  conduct,  by  the  additional  guilt  of  fraud  and  forgery.  About 
the  fame  time,  the  reftorer  of  Britain  and  Africa,  on  a  vague  fufpi- 
cion,  that  his  name  and  fervices  were  fuperior  to  the  rank  of  a  fubject, 
was  ignominioufly  beheaded  at  Carthage.  Valentinian  no  longer 
reigned  ;  and  the  death  of  Theodofius,  as  well  as  the  impunity  of 
Romanus,  may  juftly  be  imputed  to  the  arts  of  the  minifters  who 
abufed  the  confidence,  and  deceived  the  inexperienced  youth,  of  his 
fons  '**. 

If  the  geographical  accuracy  of  Ammianus  had  been  fortunately 
beftowed  on  the  Britifh  exploits  of  Theodofius,  we  mould  have 
traced,  with  eager  curiofity,  the  diftinct  and  domeftic  footfteps  of 

"3  Ammian.  xxix.  5.    The  text  of  this    by  the  want  of  chronological  and  geographical 

,        .         ,rc                       v  •  1    i  land-marks. 

long  chapter  (fifteen  quarto  papes)  is  broken  ...    .  ... 

.             ,       ,  ,            .     .        ,      ,  *  Ammianus,  xxvm.  4.  Oroiius,  1.  vn, 

and  corrupted;  and  the  narrative  is  perplexed  c>  ^  p  JerQm  in  p_  lg?> 

his 
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terefting  tribes  of  Africa  may  be  reduced  to  the  general  remark,  that 
they  were  all  of  the  fwarthy  race  of  the  Moors;  that  they  inhabited 
the  back  fettlements  of  the  Mauritanian  and  Numidian  provinces, 
the  country,  as  they  have  fince  been  termed  by  the  Arabs,  of  dates 
and  of  locufts  125 ;  and,  that,  as  the  Roman  power  declined  in  Africa, 
the  boundary  of  civilifed  manners  and  cultivated  land  was  infenfibly 
contracted.  Beyond  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  Moors,  the  vaft  and 
inhofpitable  defert  of  the  South  extends  above  a  thoufand  miles  to 
the  banks  of  the  Niger.  The  ancients,  who  had  a  very  faint  and 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  great  peninfula  of  Africa,  were  fometimes 
tempted  to  believe,  that  the  torrid  zone  muft  ever  remain  deftitute 
of  inhabitants  t16*  and  they  fometimes  amufed  their  fancy  by  filling 
the  vacant  fpace  with,  headlefs  men,  or  rather  monfters  117 ;  with 
horned  and  cloven-footed  fatyrs118;  with  fabulous  centaurs'19;  and  with 
human  pygmies,  who  waged  a  bold  and  doubtful  warfare  againft  the 
cranes  ,3°.    Carthage  would  have  trembled  at  the  flrange  intelligence, 

that 

115  Leo  Africanus  (in  the  Viaggi  di  Ra-  reign  of  Conftantine.  Yet  fome  difficulty 
mufio,  torn.  i.  fol.  78  —  83.)  has  traced  a  cu-  will  ftill  remain  about  the  converfation 
rious  pifture  of  the  people  and  the  country;  which  St.  Anthony  held  with  one  of  thefe 
which  are  more  minutely  defcribed  in  the  pious  favages  in  the  defert  of  Thebais  (Jerom 
Afrique  de  Marmol.  torn.  iii.  p.  1—54.  in  Vit.  Paul.  Eremit.  torn.  i.  p.  238.). 

116  This  uninhabitable  zone  was  gradually  119  St.  Anthony  likewife  met  one  of  tbtji 
reduced,  by  the  improvements  of  ancient  monfters ;  whofe  exiftence  was  ferioufly  aflert- 
geography,  from  forty-five,  to  twenty-four,  ed  by  the  emperor  Claudius.  The  public 
or  even  fixteen,  degrees  of  latitude.  See  a  laughed ;  but  his  prefect  of  Egypt  had  the 
learned  and  judicious  note  of  Dr.  Robertfon,  addrefs  to  fend  an  artful  preparation,  thv 
Hilt,  of  America,  vol.  i.  p.  426.  embalmed  corpfe  of  an  Hippocentaur  ;  which 

117  Intra,  fi  credere  libet,  vix  jam  homines  was  preferved  almoft  a  century  afterwards  in 
et  magis  femiferi ....  Blemmyes,  Satyri,  &c.  the  Imperial  palace.  See  Pliny  (Hift.  Natur. 
Pomponius  Mela,  i.  4.  p.  26.  edit.  VolT.  in  vii.  3.),  and  the  judicious  obfervations  of 
8vo.  Pliny  phihfophically  explains  (vi.  3 c.)  Freret  (Memoires  de  1'Acad.  torn.  vii.  p. 
the  irregularities  of  nature,  which  he  had    321,  Sec). 

creduhujly  admitted  (v.  8.).  ,JO  The  fable  of  the  pygmies  is  as  old  as 

158  If  the  fatyr  was  the  Orang-outang,  the  Homer  (Iliad  iii.  6.).  The  pygmies  of  Tn- 
gre  t  human  ape  (BufFon,  Hift.  Nat.  torn,  dia  and  ^Ethiopia  were  (trifpithami)  twenty- 
xiv.  p.  43,  &c),  one  of  that  fpecies  might  feven  inches  high.  Every  fpring  their  ca- 
actually  be  (hewn  alive  at  Alexandria  in  the    valry  (mounted  on  rams  and  goats)  marched, 

3  Z  3  -in 
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innumerable  nations,  who  differed  only  in  their  colour  from  the  or- 
dinary appearance  of  the  human  fpecies  ;  and  the  fubjects  of  the 
Roman  empire  might  have  anxioufly  expected,  that  the  fwarms  of 
Barbarians,  which  iflued  from  the  North,  would  foon  be  encountered 
from  the  South,  by  new  fwarms  of  Barbarians,  equally  fierce,  and 
equally  formidable.  Thefe  gloomy  terrors  would  indeed  have  been 
difpelled  by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  their 
African  enemies.  The  inaction  of  the  negroes  does  not  feem  to  be 
the  effect,  either  of  their  virtue,  or  of  their  pusillanimity.  They 
indulge,  like  the  reft  of  mankind,  their  paffions  and  appetites; 
and  the  adjacent  tribes  are  engaged  in  frequent  acts  of  hoftility  ,3\ 
But  their  rude  ignorance  has  never  invented  any  effectual  weapons 
of  defence,  or  of  destruction  ;  they  appear  incapable  of  forming  any 
extenfive  plans  of  government,  or  conqueft ;  and  the  obvious  infe- 
riority of  their  mental  faculties  has  been  difcovered  and  abufed  by  the 
nations  of  the  temperate  zone.  Sixty  thoufand  blacks  are  annually 
embarked  from  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  never  to  return  to  their  native 
country  ;  but  they  are  embarked  in  chains 13i  :  and  this  constant 
emigration,  which,  in  the  fpace  of  two  centuries,  might  have  fur- 
nifhed  armies  to  over-run  the  globe,  accufes  the  guilt  of  Europe,  and 
the  weaknefs  of  Africa. 
IV.  The  IV.  The  ignominious  treaty,  which  faved  the  army  of  Jovian,  had 

East. 

The  Perfian  Deen  faithfully  executed  on  the  fide  of  the  Romans  :  and  as  they  had 

war.  folemnly  renounced  the  fovereignty  and  alliance  of  Armenia  and 

A.^D.  365—  iberia)  thofe  tributary  kingdoms  were  expofed,  without  protection, 

3n  battle  array,  to  c'eftroy  the  cranes  eggs,  prt-fent  ftate  of  the  negroes.    The  nations  of 

aliter  (fays  Pliny)  futuris  gregibus  non  re-  the  fea-coaft  have  been  polifhed  by  European 

Mi.    Their  houfes  were  Luilt  of  mud,  fea-  commerce  -r  and  thofe  of  the  inland  country 

thers,  and  egg-fhells.     See  Pliny  (vi.  35.  have  been  improved  by  Moorifh  colonies, 

vii.  2.)  and  Strabo  (1.  ii.  p.  121.).  131  Hiftoire  Phiiofophique ct  Politique,  &c 

131  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  torn.  iv.  p.  192. 


valuable  Hiftoire  des  Voyages  defcribe  the 
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to  the  arms  of  the  Perfian  monarch  ,33.  Sapor  entered  the  Armenian  c  j*x^.  p* 
territories  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  holl  of  cuiraffiers,  of  archers, 
and  of  mercenary  foot ;  but  it  was  the  invariable  practice  of  Sapor 
to  mix  war  and  negociation,  and  to  confider  falfehood  and  perjury 
as  the  moft  powerful  inftruments  of  regal  policy.  He  affected  to 
praife  the  prudent  and  moderate  conduct  of  the  king  of  Armenia  j 
and  the  unfulpicious  Tiranus  was  perfuaded,  by  the  repeated  affurances 
of  infidious  friendfhip,  to  deliver  his  perfon  into  the  hands  of  a  faith- 
lefs  and  cruel  enenr, .  In  the  midft  of  a  fplendid  entertainment,  he 
was  bound  in  chains  of  filver,  as  an  honour  due  to  the  blood  of 
the  Arfacides  ;  and,  after  a  fhort  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  Obli- 
vion at  Ecbatana,  he  was  releafed  from  the  miferies  of  life,  either 
by  his  own  dagger,  or  by  that  of  an  affaffin.  The  kingdom  of  Ar- 
menia was  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  a  Perfian  province  ;  the  admini- 
stration was  fhared  between  a  diftinguifhed  fatrap  and  a  favourite 
eunuch  ;  and  Sapor  marched,  without  delay,  to  fubdue  the  martial 
fpirit  of  the  Iberians.  Sauromaces,  who  reigned  in  that  country  by 
the  permiflion  of  the  emperors,  was  expelled  by  a  fuperior  force  j 
and,  as  an  infult  on  the  majefty  of  Rome,  the  King  of  kings  placed 
a  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  abject  vaffal  Afpacuras.  The  city  of 
Artogeraffa  134  was  the  only  place  of  Armenia,  which  prefumed  to 
refill  the  effort  of  his  arms.  The  treafure  depofited  in  that  ffrong 
fortrefs  tempted  the  avarice  of  Sapor ;  but  the  danger  cf  Olympias, 
the  wife,  or  widow,  of  the  Armenian  king,  excited  the  public 
companion,  and  animated  the  defperate  valour  of  her  fubjects  and 
foldiers.    The  Perfians  were  furprifed  and  repulfed  under  the  walls 

133  The  evidence  of  Ammianus  is  original  muft  be  uf.d  with  diffidence  and  caution, 
and  decifive  (xxvii.  12.).    Mofes  of  Chorene       134  Perhaps  Artagera,    or  Ardis ;  under 

(1.  iii.  c.  17.  p.  249.  andc.  34.  p.  269.),  and  whofe  walls  Caius,  thegranc'fon  of  .'iugultus, 

Procopius  (de  Bell.  Perfico,  1.  i    c.  5.  p.  17.  was  wounded.  This  fortrefs  was  ntuate  above 

edit.  Louvre),  have  been  confulted  :  but  thofe  Amida,  near  one  cf  the  fources  ol  the  Tigris, 

hiftorians,  who  confound  diftincl  facts,  repeat  See  d'Anville,  Geographic  Ancienne,  10m. 

the  fame  events,  and  introduce  ltrange  ftories,  ii.  p.  106. 

cf 
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C  xxv  P'   °^  Artogeraffa,  by  a  bold  and  well-concerted  fally  of  the  befieged. 

«.    -.-        But  the  forces  of  Sapor  were  continually  renewed  and  increafed  ; 

the  hopelefs  courage  of  the  garrifon  was  exhaufted  ;  the  ftrength  of 
the  walls  yielded  to  fhe  alfault ;  and  the  proud  conqueror,  after 
wafting  the  rebellious  city  with  fire  and  fword,  led  away  cap- 
tive an  unfortunate  queen ;  who,  in  a  more  aufpicious  hour,  had 
been  the  deftined  bride  of  the  fon  of  Conftantine  ,3S.  Yet  if  Sapor 
already  triumphed  in  the  eafy  conqueft  of  two  dependent  kingdoms, 
he  foon  felt,  that  a  country  is  unfubdued,  as  long  as  the  minds  of 
the  people  are  actuated  by  an  hoftile  and  contumacious  fpirit.  The 
fatraps,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  truft,  embraced  the  firft  opportu- 
nity of  regaining  the  affection  of  their  countrymen,  and  of  figna- 
'lifing  their  immortal  hatred  to  the  Perfian  name.  Since  the  con- 
version of  the  Armenians  and  Iberians,  thofe  nations  confidered 
the  Chriftians  as  the  favourites,  and  the  Magians  as  the  adverfa- 
ries,  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  over  a 
fuperftitious  people,  was  uniformly  exerted  in  the  caufe  of  Rome  ; 
and  as  long  as  the  fucceffors  of  Conftantine  difputed  with  thofe  of 
Artaxerxes  the  fovereignty  of  the  intermediate  provinces,  the  reli- 
gious connexion  always  threw  a  decifive  advantage  into  the  fcale  of 
the  empire.  A  numerous  and  active  party  acknowledged  Para,  the 
ion  of  Tiranus,  as  the  lawful  fovereign  of  Armenia  ;  and  his  title  to 
the  throne  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  hereditary  fucceflion  of  five 
hundred  years.  By  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  Iberians,  the 
country  was  equally  divided  between  the  rival  princes  ;  and  Afpa- 
curas,  who  owed  his  diadem  to  the  choice  of  Sapor,  was  obliged  to 
declare,  that  his  regard  for  his  children,  who  were  detained  as  hoftages 
by  the  tyrant,  was  the  only  confideration,  which  prevented  him  from 

openly  renouncing  the  alliance  of  Perfia.    The  emperor  Valens,  who 

•* 

"s  Tillemont  (Hift.  des  Empereurs,  torn.    Olympias  muft  have  been  che  mother  of 
v.  p.  701.)  proves,  from  chronology,  that  Para. 

i  reflected 
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reflected  the  obligations  of  the  treaty,  and  who  was  apprehenfive  chap. 
©f  involving  the  Eaft  in  a  dangerous  war,  ventured,  with  flow  and  <— — % — •» 
cautious  meafures,  to  fupport  the  Roman  party  in  the  kingdoms 
af  Iberia  and  Armenia.    Twelve  legions  eftablifhed  the  authority 
of  Sauromaces   on    the  banks  of  the   Cyrus.     The  Euphrates 
was  protected  by  the  valour  of  Arintheus.     A  powerful  army, 
under  the  command  of  count  Trajan,  and  of  Vadomair,  king  of 
the  Alemann/,  fixed  their  camp  on  the  confines  of  Armenia.  But 
they  were  ftrictly  enjoined,  not  to  commit  the  firft  hoftilities,  which1 
might  be  underftood  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty:  and  fuch  was  the 
implicit  obedience  of  the  Roman  general,  that  they  retreated,  with 
exemplary  patience,  under  a  mower  of  Perfian  arrows,  till  they  had. 
clearly  acquired  a  jufl  title  to  an  honourable  and  legitimate  victory,,. 
Yet  thefe  appearances  of  war  infenfibly  fubfided  in  a  vain  and  tedious 
negociation.    The  contending  parties  fupported  their  claims  by  mu- 
tual reproaches  of  perfidy  and  ambition;  and  it  mould  feem,  that 
the  original  treaty  was  expreffed  in  very  obfcure  terms,  fince  they 
were  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  making  their  inconclufive  appeal  to 
the  partial  teftimony  of  the  generals  of  the  two  nations,  who  had 
a  flirted  at  the  negociations  I35.    The  invafion  of  the  Goths  and  Huns, 
which  foon  afterwards  fhook  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  empire, 
expofed  the  provinces  of  Afia  to  the  arms  of  Sapor.    But  the  de- 
clining age,  and  perhaps  the  infirmities,  of  the  monarch,  fuggefted 
new  maxims  of  tranquillity  and  moderation.    His  death,  which  A.  D.  380- 
happened  in  the  full  maturity  of  a  reign  of  feventy  years,  changed 
in  a  moment  the  court  and  councils  of  Perfia  ;  and  their  attention 
was  mod  probably  engaged  by  domeftic  troubles,  and  the  diftant 

136  Ammianus  (xxvii.  12.  xxix.  I*  xxx.    266.  c.  35.  p.  271.)  affords  fome  additional  ■ 
1,2.)  has  defcribed  the  events,  without  the    fafts;  but  it  is  extremely  diificult  to  feparate . 
dates,  of  the  Perfian  war.   Mofes  of  Chorene    truth  from  fable. 
(Hift.  A  rami.  1.  iii.  c.  28.  p.  261.  c^i.p. 

effort*.- 
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c  H  •  £  p-  efforts  of  a  Carmanian  war  w.  The  remembrance  of  ancient  in- 
' — -v— — »  juries  was  loft  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace.  The  kingdoms  of 
The  treaty  of  Armenia  and  Iberia  were  permitted,  by  the  mutual,  though  tacit, 

peace, 

confent  of  both  empires,  to  refume  their  doubtful  neutrality.    In  the 
A.  D.  3^4*  .  i- 

firft  years  of  the  reign  of  Theodofius,  a  Perfian  ambafiy  arrived  at 

Conftantinople,  to  excufe  the  unjuftifiable  meafures  of  the  former 
reign  ;  and  to  offer,  as  the  tribute  of  friendfhip,  or  even  of  refpect, 
a  fplendid  prefent  of  gems,  of  filk,  and  of  Indian  elephants  ,3\ 
Adventures  In  the  general  picture  of  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft  under  the  reign  of 
of  Armenia.2  Valens,  the  adventures  of  Para  form  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  and  lin- 
gular objects.  The  noble  youth,  by  the  perfuafion  of  his  mother 
Olympias,  had  efcaped  through  the  Perfian  hoft  that  befieged  Arto- 
geraffa,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the  emperor  of  the  Eaft. 
By  his  timid  councils,  Para  was  alternately  fupported,  and  recalled, 
and  reftored,  and  betrayed.  The  hopes  of  the  Armenians  were 
fometimes  raifed  by  the  prefence  of  their  natural  fovereign  ;  and 
the  minifters  of  Valens  were  fatisfied,  that  they  preferved  the  inte- 
grity of  the  public  faith,  if  their  vaffal  was  not  fuffered  to  aiTume 
the  diadem  and  title  of  King.  But  they  foon  repented  of  their  own 
rafhnefs.  They  were  confounded  by  the  reproaches  and  threats  of  the 
Perfian  monarch.  They  found  reafon  to  diftruft  the  cruel  and  incon- 
ftant  temper  of  Para  himfelf :  who  facrificed,  to  the  llighteft  fuf- 
picions,  the  lives  of  his  moft  faithful  fervants  ;  and  held  a  fecret  and 
difgraceful  correfpondence  with  the  afTaflin  of  his  father,  and  the 
enemy  of  his  country.  Under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  confulting 
with  the  emperor  on  the  fubject  of  their  common  intereft,  Para  was 

137  Artaxerxes  was  the  fucceffor  and  brother  but  it  is  a  prepofterous  arrangement  to  divide 

(the  coufin-german)  of  the  great  Sapor;  and  the  Roman  and  Oriental  accounts  into  two 

the  guardian  of  his  fon  Sapor  III.  (Agathias,  diftinft  hiftories. 

1.  iv.  p.  136.  edit.  Louvre.)    See  the  Univer-        138  Pacatus  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  22.  and 

fal  Hillory,  vol.  xi.  p.  86.  161..  The  authors  Orofiur,  L.  vii.  c.  34.    Iclumque  turn  fcedus 

ef  that  unequal  work  have  compiled  the  Saf-  eft,    quo  univerfus   Oriens  ufque  ad  nunc 

fanian  dynafty  witlr  erudition  ai>d  diligence  :  (A.  D.  416.)  tranquilliffime  fruitur. 

perfuaded 
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perfuaded  to  defcend  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  where  his  party 
was  in  arms,  and  to  truft  his  independence  and  fafety  to  the  difcre- 
tion  of  a  perfidious  court.  The  king  of  Armenia,  for  fuch  he  ap- 
peared in  his  own  eyes,  and  in  thefe  of  his  nation,  was  received  with 
due  honours  by  the  governors  of  the  provinces  through  which  he 
parTed  ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  Tarfus  in  -Cilicia,  his  progrefs  was 
Propped  under  various  pretences  ;  his  motions  were  watched  with 
refpectful  vigilance  ;  and  he  gradually  difcovered,  that  he  was  a  pri- 
foner  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Para  fuppreiTed  his  indignation, 
diifembled  his  fears,  and,  after  fecretly  preparing  his  efcape,  mounted 
on  horfeback  with  three  hundred  of  his  faithful  followers.  The 
officer  fb.tioned  at  the  door  of  his  apartment  immediately  com- 
municated his  flight  to  the  confular  of  Cilicia,  who  overtook  him  in 
the  fuburbs,  and  endeavoured,  without  fuecefs,  to  difTuade  him  from 
profecuting  his  ram  and  dangerous  defign.  A  legion  was  ordered 
to  purfue  the*  royal  fugitive  ;  but  the  purfuit  of  infantry  could 
not  be  very  alarming  to  a  body  of  light  cavalry ;  and  upon  the 
firhV  cloud  of  arrows  that  was  difcharged  into  the  air,  they  re- 
treated with  precipitation  to  the  gates  of  Tarfus.  After  an  in- 
ceffant  march  of  two  days  and  two  nights,  Para  and  his  Arme- 
nians reached  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  ;  but  the  pafiage  of  the 
river,  which  they  were  obliged  to  fwim,  was  attended  with  fome 
delay  and  fome  lofs.  The  country  was  alarmed ;  and  the  two 
roads,  which  were  only  feparated  by  an  interval  of  three  miles,  had 
been  occupied  by  a  thoufand  archers  on  horfeback,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  count  and  a  tribune.  Para  muft  have  yielded  to  fuperior 
force,  if  the  accidental  arrival  of  a  friendly  traveller  had  not  revealed 
the  danger,  and  the  means  of  efcape.  A  dark  and  almoft  impervious 
path  fecurely  conveyed  the  Armenian  troop  through  the  thicket ;  and 
Para  had  left  behind  him  the  count  and  the  tribune,  while  thev  ua- 
tiently  expected  his  approach  along  the  public  highways.  They  re- 
Vol.  IE  4  A  turned 
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c  p*  turned  to  the  Imperial  court  to  excufe  their  want  of  diligence  or  fuc- 
< — - v— cefs  :  and  ferioully  alleged,  that  the  king  of  Armenia,  who  was  a 
fkilful  magician,  had  transformed  himfelf  and  his  followers,  and 
pafTed  before  their  eyes  under  a  borrowed  fhape.  After  his  return 
to  his  native  kingdom,  Para  ftill  continued  to  profefs  himfelf  the  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Romans;  but  the  Romans  had  injured  him  too  deeply 
ever  to  forgive,  and  the  fecret  fentence  of  his  death  was  figned  in 
the  council  of  Valens.  The  execution  of  the  bloody  deed  was  com- 
mitted to  the  fubtle  prudence  of  Count  Trajan  ;  and  he  had  the 
merit  of  infmuating  himfelf  into  the  confidence  of  the  credulous 
prince,  that  he  might  find  an  opportunity  of  ftabbing  him  to  the 
heart.  Para  was  invited  to  a  Roman  banquet,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared with  all  the  pomp  and  fenfuality  of  the  Eaft:  the  hall  re- 
founded  with  cheerful  mufic,  and  the  company  was  already  heated 
with  wine ;  when  the  count  retired  for  an  inftant,  drew  his  fword, 
and  gave  the  fignal  of  the  murder.  A  robuft  and  defperate  Barbarian 
inftanhy  rufhed  on  the  king  of  Armenia  ;  and  though  he  bravely 
defended  his  life  with  the  firft  weapon  that  chance  offered  to  his 
A.  B.  374.  hand,  the  table  of  the  Imperial  general  was  ftained  with  the  royal  blood 
of  a  gueft,  and  an  ally.  Such  were  the  weak  and  wicked  maxims 
of  the  Roman  administration,  that  to  attain  a  doubtful  object  of  poli- 
tical intereft,  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  facred  rights  of  hofpita- 
Iity,  were  inhumanly  violated  in  the  face  of  the  world  I35. 
V.  ThiDa-  V.  During  a  peaceful  interval  of  thirty  years,  the  Romans  fe- 
Conquefts  of  cured  their  frontiers,  and  the  Goths  extended  their  dominions- 
Hcrmanric.  viaories  cf  the  great  Hermanric  ,+0,  king  of  the  Oftrogoths, 

and 

,3»  See  in  Ammianus  (xxx.  1.)  the  ad-    afterwards -made  himfelf  popular  in  Arme- 
ventures  of  Para.    Mofes  of  Chorene  calls    nia,  and  provoked  the  jealoufy  of  the  reign- 
him  Tiridates ;   and  tells  a  long,  and  not    ing  king  (1.  Hi.  c.  21,  &c.  p.  253,  &c). 
improbable,  ftory  of  his  fon  G-rielus ;  who       140  The  concife  account  of  the  reign  and 

conqueffi- 
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and  the  moft  noble  of  the  race  of  the  Amali,  have  been  compared,  by 
the  enthufiafm  of  his  countrymen,  to  the  exploits  of  Alexander:  with 
this  fingular,  and  almoft  incredible,  difference,  that  the  martial  fpirit  of 
the  Gothic  hero,  inftead  of  being  fupported  by  the  vigour  of  youth, 
was  difplayed  with  glory  and  fuccefs  in  the  extreme  period  of  human 
life ;  between  the  age  of  fourfcore  and  one  hundred  and  ten  years.  The 
independent  tribes  were  perfuaded,  or  compelled,  to  acknowledge 
the  king  of  the  Oftrogoths  as  the  fovereign  of  the  Gothic  nation  : 
the  chiefs  of  the  Vifigoths,  or  Thervingi,  renounced  the  royal  title, 
and  aflumed  the  more  humble  appellation  of  yudges ;  and,  among 
thofe  judges,  Athanaric,  Fritigern,  and  Alavivus,  were  the  moft  il- 
luftrious,  by  their  perlbnal  merit,  as  well  as  by  their  vicinity  to  the 
Roman  provinces.  Thefe  domeftic  conquefts,  which  increafed  the 
military  power  of  Hermanric,  enlarged  his  ambitious  defigns.  He 
invaded  the  adjacent  countries  of  the  North  ;  and  twelve  considerable 
nations,  whofe  names  and  limits  cannot  be  accurately  defined,  fuc- 
teflively  yiefded  to  the  fuperiority  of  the  Gothic  arms  1  he  He- 
ruli,  who  inhabited  the  marfhy  lands  near  the  lake  Mneotis,  were 
renowned  for  their  ftrength  and  agility ;  and  the  amftance  of  their 
light-infantry  was  eagerly  folicited,  and  highly  efteemed,  in  all  the 
wars  of  the  Barbarians.  But  the  active  fpirit  of  the  Heruli  was  fub- 
dued  by  the  flow  and  Ready  perfeverance  of  the  Goths ;  and,  after 
a  bloody  action,  in  which  the  king  was  fiain,  the  remains  of  that 
warlike  tribe  became  an  ufeful  accefiion  to  the  camp  of  Hermanric. 

conquefts  of  Hermanric,  fcems  to  be  one  of  nations  fubdued  by  the  arms  of  Hermanric. 

the   valuable   fragments    which   Jornandes  He  denies  the  exiftence  of  the  Vaf.nobroncee, 

(c.  28.)  borrowed  from  the  Gothic  hiftories  on  account  of  the  immoderate  length  of  their 

of  Ablavius,  or  Cafliodorius.  name.    Yet  the  French  envoy  to  Ratilbon, 

M.  de  Buat  (Hift.  des  Peuples  de  or  Drefden,  mull  have  traverfed  the  country 

l'Earope,   torn.  vi.  p.  311 — 329.)   invefti-  of  the  Mediomalrici. 
gates,  with  more  indafiry  than  fuccefs,  the 
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c     A  P.   He  then  marched  againft  the  Venedi ;  unfkilled  in  the  ufe  of  arms, 

A.  A.  V  m 

< — -v— — >  and  formidable  only  by  their  numbers,  which  filled  the  wide  extent 
of  the  plains  of  modern  Poland.  The  victorious  Goths,  who  were 
not  inferior  in  numbers,  prevailed  in  the  conteft,  by  the  decifive 
advantages  of  exercife  and  diiciplme.  After  the  fubmijffion  of  the 
Venedi,  the  conqueror  advanced,  without  refiftance,  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  the  iEftii 1+1 ;  an  ancient  people,  whofe  name  is  ftill  pre- 
ferred in  the  province  of  Efthonia.  Thofe  diftant  inhabitants  of  the 
Baltic  coaft  were  fupported  by  the  labours  of  agriculture,  enriched  by 
the  trade  of  amber,  and  confecrated  by  the  peculiar  worfhip  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods.  But  the  fcarcity  of  iron  obliged  the  iEftian 
warriors  to  content  themfelves  with  wooden  clubs  ;  "and  the  reduction 
of  that  wealthy  country  is  afcribed  to  the  prudence,  rather  than  to 
the  arms,  of  Hermanric.  His  dominions,  which  extended  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Baltic,  included  the  native  feats,  and  the  recent  ac- 
quifitions,  of  the  Goths ;  and  he  reigned  over  the  greateft  part  of 
Germany  and  Scythia  with  the  authority  of  a  conqueror,  and  fome- 
times  with  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant.  But  he  reigned  over  a  part  of 
the  globe  incapable  of  perpetuating  and  adorning  the  glory  of  its 
heroes.  The  name  of  Hermanric  is  almoil  buried  in  oblivion  ;  his 
exploits  are  imperfectly  known  ;  and  the  Romans  themfelves  ap- 
peared unconfeious  of  the  progrefs  of  an  afpiring  power,  whick 
threatened  the  liberty  of  the  North,  and  the  peace  of  the  empire'43. 
The  caufe  of  The  Goths  had  contracted  an  hereditary  attachment  for  the  Im- 
the  Gothic  perjal  houfe  of  Conftantine,  of  whofe  power  and  liberality  they  had 
A.  D.  366.   recejved  f0  many  figftaJ  proofs.    They  refpecced  the  public  peace-: 

,4i  The  edition  cf  Grotius  (Jornandes,        ,4-3  Arnrrianus  (xxxi.  3.)  obferves,  in  ge- 

p.  642.)  exhibits  the  name  of  But  Dera]  ter!nc.   Ermenrichi  nobiiiffimi 

reafon,  and  the  Ambrofian  MS.   have  re-  .  ■  . 

fared  the  JEftii,  whofe  manners  and  fitua-  Re^is'        Per  multa  varir<lue  fonkcr  fa«a>- 

tion  are  exp-efed  by  the  pencil"  of  Tacitus  vidnis  genribus  fcrmidaci,  Scc^ 
(Germania,  c.  45. )v 

3  •  and 
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and  if  an  hoftile  band  fometimes  prefumed  to  pafs  the  Roman  limit, 
their  irregular  conduct  was  candidly  afcribed  to  the  ungovernable 
fpirit  of  the  Barbarian  youth.  Their  contempt  for  two  new  and 
obfcure  princes,  who  had  been  raifed  to  the  throne  by  a  popular 
election,  infpired  the  Goths  with  bolder  hopes;  and,  while  they 
agitated  fome  defign  of  marching  their  confederate  force  under  the 
national  ftandard  ,4+,  they  were  eafily  tempted  to  embrace  the  party 
of  Procopius  ;  and  to  foment,  by  their  dangerous  aid,  the  civil  dif- 
cord  of  the  Romans.  The  public  treaty  might  ftipulate  no  more 
than  ten  thoufand  auxiliaries  :  but  the  defign  was  fo  zealoufly  adopted 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  Vifigoths,  that  the  army  which  palled  the  Da- 
nube amounted  to  the  number  of  thirty  thoufand  men  '4S.  They 
marched  with  the  proud  confidence,  that  their  invincible  valour 
would  decide  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  the  provinces  of 
Thrace  groaned  under  the  weight  of  the  Barbarians,  who  difplayed 
the  infolence  of  mafters,  and  the  licentioufnefs  of  enemies.  But  the 
intemperance  which  gratified  their  appetites,  retarded  their  progrefs  ; 
and  before  the  Goths  could  receive  any  certain  intelligence  of  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Procopius,  they  perceived,  by  the  hoftile  ftate 
of  the  country,  that  the  civil  and  military  powers  were  refumed  by 
his  fuccefsful  rival.  A  chain  of  pofts  and  fortifications,  fkilfully  dif- 
pofed  by  Valens,  or  the  generals  of  Valens,  refilled  their  march,, 
prevented  their  retreat,  and  intercepted  their  fubfiftence.  The  fierce- 
nets  of  the  Barbarians  was  tamed  and  fufpended  by  hunger :  they 
indignantlv  threw  down  their  arms  at  the  feet  of  the  conoueror,  who 
offered  them  food  and  chains :  the  numerous  captives  were  diilri- 
buted  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Eaft  •   and  the  provincials,  who  were 


,++  Va!ens  ....  docetur  re'ationibus  Da- 
cum,  gentem  Gothorum,  ea  temperate  in- 
tattam  ideoque  faevifliiram,  conlpirantem  in 
unum,  ad  pervadenJam  parari  collimitia 
Thraciarum.    Ammian.  xxvi.  6. 


145  M.  de  Bt:at  (Hift.  des  Peuples  de  ! 'Eu- 
rope, torn.  vi.  p.  332.)  has  curioufl/  Lker<- 
tained  the  ieal  number  of  thefe  nuAiliaries. 
The  3CC0  of  Ammianus,  and  the  10,000  of 
Z>  fimjs,  were  only  the  firft  divilions  of  the 
Gothic  army. 

foon 
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foon  familiarized  with  their  favage  appearance,  ventured,  by  degrees, 
to  meafure  their  own  ftrength  with  thefe  formidable  adverfaries,  whofe 
name  had  fo  long  been  the  object  of  their  terror.  The  king  of  Scy- 
thia  (and  Hermanric  alone  could  deferve  fo  lofty  a  title)  was  grieved 
and  exafperatcd  by  this  national  calamity.  His  ambafTadors  loudly 
complained,  at  the  court  of  Valens,  of  the  infraction  of  the  ancient 
and  fclemn  alliance,  which  had  fo  long  fubfifted  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Goths.  They  alleged,  that  they  had  fulfilled  the  duty  of 
allies,  by  affifting  the  kinfman  and  fucceffor  of  the  emperor  Julian  j 
they  required  the  immediate  reftitution  of  the  noble  captives;  and 
they  urged  a  very  fingular  claim,  that  the  Gothic  generals,  marching 
in  arms,  and  in  hoftile  array,  were  entitled  to  the  facred  character 
and  privileges  of  ambafTadors.  The  decent,  but  peremptory,  re- 
fufal  of  thefe  extravagant  demands,  was  fignilied  to  the  Barbarians 
by  Victor,  matter-general  of  the  cavalry ;  who  cxprelfed,  with 
force  and  dignity,  the  juft  complaints  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
Eaft ,46.  The  negotiation  was  interrupted ;  and  the  manly  ex- 
hortations of  Valentinian  encouraged  his  timid  brother  to  vindicate 

» 

the  infulted  majefty  of  the  empire'47. 

The  fplendour  and  magnitude  of  this  Gothic  war  are  cele- 
brated by  a  contemporary  hiftorian 1+8 :  but  the  events  fcarcely 
deferve  the  attention  of  pofterity,  except  as  the  preliminary  fteps 
of  the  approaching  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire.  Inftead  of  lead- 
ing the  nations  of  Germany  and  Scythia  to  the  banks  of  the  Da- 


146  The  march,  and  fubfeipent  r.rgocia- 
tion,  are  defcribed  in  the  Fragments  of  Eu- 
napius  (Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  18.  edit.  Louvre). 
The  provincials,  who  afterwards  became  fa- 
miliar with  the  Barbarians,  found  that  their 
ftrength  was  more  apparent  than  real.  They 
were  tall  of  feature;  but  their  legs  were 
clumfy,  and  their  fuoulders  were  narrow. 

1+7  Valens  enjm,  ut  confulto  placuerat 
frairi,  cujus  regebatur  arbitrio,  arma  con- 


culTitin  Gothos  ratione  jufta  permotus.  Am- 
mianui  (xxvii.  4.)  then  proceeds  to  defcribe, 
not  the  country  of  the  Goths,  but  the  peace- 
ful and  obedient  province  of  Thrace,  which 
was  not  affected  by  the  war. 

148  Eunapius,  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  18, 
19.  The  Greek,  fophiil  mu;t  have  confidered 
as  one  and  the  fame  war,  the  whole  feries  of 
Gothic  hifiory  till  the  victories  and  peace  of 
Theodofius. 

nube, 
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nube,  or  even  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  the  aged  monarch  of 
the  Goths  refigned  to  the  brave  Athanaric  the  danger  and  glory  of  a 
defenlive  war,  againft  an  enemy,  who  wielded  with  a  feeble  hand  the 
powers  of  a  mighty  flate.  A  bridge  of  boats  was  eftablimed  upon  the 
Danube ;  the  prefence  of  Valens  animated  his  troops  ;  and  his  ig- 
norance of  the  art  of  war  was  compenfated  by  perfonal  bravery,  and 
a  wife  deference  to  the  advice  of  Victor  and  Arinthcus,  his  mafters- 
general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  operations  of  the  campaign 
were  conducted  by  their  fkill  and  experience  ;  but  they  found  it  im- 
poffible  to  drive  the  Vifigoths  from  their  ftrong  pofls  in  the  moun- 
tains :  and  the  devaluation  of  the  plains  obliged  the  Romans  them- 
«  felves  to  repafs  the  Danube  on  the  approach  of  winter.  The  incef- 
fant  rains,  which  fwelled  the  waters  of  the  river,  produced  a  tacit 
liifpcnfion  of  arms,  and  confined  the  emperor  Valens,  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  enfuing  rummer,  to  his  camp  of  Marcianopolis.  The 
third  year  of  the  war  was  more  favourable  to  the  Romans,  and  more 
pernicious  to  the  Goths.  The  interruption  of  trade  deprived  the 
Barbarians  of  the  objects  of  luxury,  which  they  already  confounded 
with  the  n'ecefTaries  of  life ;  and  the  defolation  of  a  very  extenfive 
tract  of  country  threatened  them  with  the  horrors  of  famine.  Atha- 
naric was  provoked,  or  compelled,  to  rifk  a  battle,  which  he  loft,  in 
the  plains  ;  and  the  purfuit  was  rendered  more  bloody  by  the  cruel 
precaution  of  the  victorious  generals,  who  had  promifed  a  large  re- 
ward for  the  head  of  every  Goth,  that  was  brought  into  the  Imperial 
camp.  The  fubmuTion  of  the  Barbarians  appeafed  the  refentment  of 
Valens  and  his  council ;  the  emperor  liftened  with  fatisfaction  to  the 
flattering  and  eloquent  remonftrance  of  the  fenate  of  Conftantinople, 
which  affumed,  for  the  firft  time,  a  mare  in  the  public  deliberations  ; 
and  the  fame  generals,  Victor  and  Arintheus,  who  had  fuccefsfully 
directed  the  conduct  of  the  war,  were  empowered  to  regulate  the 
conditions  of  peace.  The  freedom  of  trade,  which  the  Goths  had 
2  hitherto 
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hitherto  enjoyed,  was  reftri&ed  to  two  cities  on  the  Danube ;  the 
rafhnefs  of  their  leaders  was  feverely  punilhed  by  the  fuppreffion  of 
their  penfions  and  fubfidies ;  and  the  exception,  which  was  ftipu- 
lated  in  favour  of  Athanaric  alone,  was  more  advantageous  than 
honourable  to  the  Judge  of  the  Vifigoths.  Athanaric,  who,  on  this 
occafion,  appears  to  have  confulted  his  private  intereft,  without  ex- 
pecting the  orders  of  his  fovereign,  fupportcd  his  own  dignity,  and 
that  of  his  tribe,  in  the  perfonal  interview  which  was  propofed  by 
the  minifters  of  Valens.  He  perlifted  in  his  declaration,  that  it  was 
impoffible  for  him,  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  perjury,  ever  to 
fet  his  foot  on  the  territory  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  his  regard  for  the  fanctity  of  an  oath  was  confirmed  by 
the  recent  and  fatal  examples  of  Roman  treachery.  The  Danube, 
which  feparated  the  dominions  of  the  two  independent  nations,  was 
chofen  for  the  fcene  of  the  conference.  The  Emperor  of  the  Eaft, 
and  the  Judge  of  the  Vifigoths,  accompanied  by.-  an  equal  number 
cf  armed  followers,  advanced  in  their  refpective  barges  to  the  middle 
of  the  ftream.  After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  the  delivery 
of  hoftages,  Valens  returned  in  triumph  to  CoirftantinojJle ;  and  the 
Goths  remained  in  a  Mate  of  tranquillity  about  fix  years ;  till  they 
were  violently  impelled  againft  the  Roman  empird,  by  an  innu- 
merable hoft  6f  Scythians,  who  appeared  to  ifTue  from  the  .-frozen 
regions  of  the  North  I49.  t  4  .a 

The-  Emperor  of  the  Weft,  who  had  refigned  to  his  brother  the 
command  of  the  Lower  Danube,  referved  for  his  immediate  care.-the 
d'efence  of  the  Rha:tian  -?md  Illyrian  provinces,  which  fpread  fo  many 
hundred  miles  along  the  greateft  of  the  European  rivers.    The  a&ive" 


_ 1+9  The  Gothic  is  defcribed  by  Am- 
rhianus  (xxvii.  5.),  Zofimus  (1.  iv.  p.  211  — 
214.),  and  Themfttius  (Orat.  x.  p.  129  — 
141.).  The  orator  ThemifHus.  was  fent  from 
.the  fenate  of  Conllantinople  to  congratulate 
the  victorious  emperor  ;  and  his  fervile  elo- 


quence compares  Valens  on  the  Danube,  to 
Achilles  /*  the  Scamander.  Jornandes  for- 
gets a  war  peculiar  to  the  Vijt-Goihs,  and 
inglorious  to  the  Gothic  name  (Mafcou's 
Hilt,  of  the  Germans,  yii.  3.). 

policy 
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policy  of  Valentinian  was  continually  employed  in  adding  new  for-    c  p- 

tifieations  to  the  fecurity  of  the  frontier  :  but  the  abufe  of  this  policy  v  „ — j 

provoked  the  juft  refentment  of  the  Barbarians.    The  Quadi  com- 
plained, that  the  ground  for  an  intended  fortrefs  had  been  marked 
out  on  their  territories  ;    and  their  complaints  were  urged  with  fo 
much  reafon  and  moderation,  that  Equitius,  mafter-general  of  Illy- 
ricum,  confented  to  fufpend  the  profecution  of  the  work,  till  he 
mould  be  more  clearly  informed  of  the  will  of  his  fovereign.  This 
fair  occafion  of  injuring  a  rival,  and  of  advancing  the  fortune  of  his 
fon,  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  inhuman  Maximin,  the  prefect, 
or  rather  tyrant,  of  Gaul.    The  paffions  of  Valentinian  were  impa- 
tient of  controul ;  and  he  creduloufly  liftened  to  the  affurances  of  his 
favourite,  that  if  the  government  of  Valeria,  and  the  direction  of 
the  work,  were  entrufted  to  the  zeal  of  his  fon  Marcellinus,  the 
emperor  mould  no  longer  be  importuned  with  the  audacious  remon- 
ftrances  of  the  Barbarians.    The  fubjects  of  Rome,  and  the  natives 
of  Germany,  were  infulted  by  the  arrogance  of  a  young  and  worth- 
lefs  minifter,  who  confidered  his  rapid  elevation  as  the  proof  and  re- 
ward of  his  fuperior  merit.    He  affected,  however,  to  receive- the 
modeft  application  of  Gabinius,  king  of  the  Quadi,  with  fome  at- 
tention and  regard  :   but  this  artful  civility  concealed  a  dark  and 
bloody  defign,  and  the  credulous  prince  was  perfuaded  to  accept  the 
preffing  invitation  of  Marcellinus.     I  am  at  a  lofs  how  to  vary  the 
narrative  of  fimilar  crimes  ;  or  how  to  relate,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fame  year,  but  in  remote  parts  of  the  empire,  the  inhofpitable  table 
of  two  Imperial  generals  was  ftained  with  the  royal  blood  of  two 
guefts  and  allies,  inhumanly  murdered  by  their  order,  and  in  their 
prefence.    The  fate  of  Gabinius,  and  of  Para,  was  the  fame  :  but 
the  cruel  death  of  their  fovereign  was  refented  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner  by  the  fervile  temper  of  the  Armenians,  and  the 
free  and  daring  fpirit  of  the  Germans.    The  Quadi  were  much  de- 
Vol.  II.  4  B  clined 
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CHAP,   dined  from  that  formidable  power,  which,  in  the  time  of  Marcus 

<  ,  1  Antoninus,  had  fpread  terror  to  the  gates  of  Rome.    But  they  ftili 

poffeffed  arms  and  courage ;  their  courage  was  animated  by  defpair, 
and  they  obtained  the  ufual  reinforcement  of  the  cavalry  of  their 
Sarmatian  allies.    So  improvident  was  the  affaffm  Marcellinus,  that 
he  chofe  the  moment  when  the  braveft  veterans  had  been  drawn  away, 
to  fupprefs  the  revolt  of  Firmus  j  and  the  whole  province  was  ex- 
pofed,  with  a  very  feeble  defence,  to  the  rage  of  the  exafperated 
Barbarians.    They  invaded  Pannonia  in  the  feafon  of  harveft  ;  un- 
mercifully deftroyed  every  object  of  plunder  which  they  could  not 
eafily  tranfport ;  and  either  difregarded,  or  demolifhed,  the  empty 
fortifications.    The  princefs  Conftantia,  the  daughter  cf  the  em- 
peror Conftantius,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  the  great  Conftantinc, 
very  narrowly  efcaped.    That  royal   maid,  who  had  innocently 
fupported  the  revolt  of  Procopius,  was  now  the  deftined  wife  of  the 
heir  of  the  Weftern  empire.    She  traverfed  the  peaceful  province 
with  a  fplendid  and  unarmed  train.    Her  perfon  was  faved  from 
danger,  and  the  republic  from  difgrace,  by  the  active  zeal  of  Mef- 
falla,  governor  of  the  provinces.    As  foon  as  he  was  informed  that 
the  village,  where  fhe  flopped  only  to  dine,  was  almoft  encompaffed 
by  the  Barbarians,  he  haftily  placed  her  in  his  own  chariot,  and 
drove  full  fpeed  till  he  reached  the  gates  of  Sirmium,  which  were 
at  the  diftance  of  fix  and  twenty  miles.      Even  Sirmium  might 
not  have  been  fecure,  if  the  Quadi  and  Sarmatians  had  diligently 
advanced   during    the    general  confirmation   of  the  magirtrates 
and  people.    Their  delay  allowed  Probus,  the  Prsetorian  prefect, 
fufficient  time  to  recover  his  own  fpirits,  and  to  revive  the  courage 
of  the  citizens.    He  fkilfully  directed  their  ftrenuous  efforts  to  re- 
pair and  ftrengthen  the  decayed  fortifications ;   and  procured  the 
feafonable  and  effectual  afliftance  of  a  company  of  archers,  to  pro- 
tect the  capital  of  the  Illyrian  provinces.    Difappointed  in  their  at-  ■ 

tempts 
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tempts  againft  the  walls  of  Sirmium,  the  indignant  Barbarians  turned  c     £  p. 

their  arms  againft  the  mafter-general  of  the  frontier,  to  whom  they  «  w  ■ 

unjuftly  attributed  the  murder  of  their  king.  Equitius  could  bring 
into  the  field  no  more  than  two  legions;  but  they  contained 
the  veteran  ftrength  of  the  Mslian  and  Pannonian  bands.  The 
obftinacy  with  which  they  difputed  the  vain  honours  of  rank 
and  precedency,  was  the  caufe  of  their  destruction  ;  and,  while 
they  acted  with  feparate  forces  and  divided  councils,  they  were 
furprifed  and  flaughtered  by  the  active  vigour  of  the  Sarmatian 
horfe.  The  fuccefs  of  this  invafion  provoked  the  emulation  of 
the  bordering  tribes ;  and  the  province  of  Msefia  would  infal- 
libly have  been  loft,  if  young  Theodofius,  the  duke,  or  military 
commander,  of  the  frontier,  had  not  fignalifed,  in  the  defeat  of  the 
public  enemy,  an  intrepid  genius,  worthy  of  his  illuftrious  father, 
and  of  his  future  greatnefs  IS°. 

The  mind  of  Valentinian,  who  then  refided  at  Treves,  was  deeply  The  expcdi- 
affected  by  the  calamities  of  Illyricum ;  but  the  latenefs  of  the  feafon  tl0n' 
fufpended  the  execution  of  his  defigns  till  the  enfuing  fpring.    He  A.D.  375, 
marched  in  perfon,  with  a  confiderable  part  of  the  forces  of  Gaul, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Mofelle :  and  to  the  fuppliant  ambaiTadors  of 
the  Sarmatians,  who  met  him  on  the  way,  he  returned  a  doubtful 
anfwer,  that,  as  foon  as  he  reached  the  fcene  of  action,  he  mould 
examine,  and  pronounce.    When  he  arrived  at  Sirmium,  he  gave 
audience  to  the  deputies  of  the  Illyrian  provinces ;  who  loudly  con- 
gratulated their  own  felicity  under  the  aufpicious  government  of  Pro- 
bus,  his  Prsetorian prefect  "s\  Valentinian,  who  was  flattered  by  thefe 

demonftrations 

ls°  Ammianus  (xxix.  6.)  and  Zofimus  afperity,  the  oppreflive  adminiftration  of  Pe- 
(1.  iv.  p.  219,  2zo.)  carefully  mark  the  tronius  Probus.  When  Jerom  tranflated, 
origin  and  progrefs  of  the  Quadic  and  Sar-  and  continued,  the  Chronicle  of  Eufebius 
matian  war.  (A.  D.  380.    See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclef. 

*s'  Ammianus  (xxx.  5.),  who  acknow-  torn.  xii.  p.  53.  626.),  he  exprefied  the 
ledges  the  merit,  has  cenfured,  with  becoming   truth,  or  at  leaft  Uxc  public  opinion  of  his 

4  B  2  country, 
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demonftrations  of  their  loyalty  and  gratitude,  imprudently  afked  the 
deputy  of  Epirus,  a  Cynic  philofopher  of  intrepid  fincerity  '**,  whe- 
ther he  was  freely  fent  hy  the  wifhes  of  the  province  ?   "  With  tears 
M  and  groans  am  I  fent  (replied  Iphicles)  by  a  reluctant  people." 
The  emperor  paufed  :  but  the  impunity  of  his  minifters  eftabliftied 
the  pernicious  maxim,  that  they  might  opprefs  his  fubjects,  without 
injuring  his  fervice.    A  ftrict.  inquiry  into  their  conduct  would  have 
relieved  the  public  difcontent.     The  fevere  condemnation  of  the 
murder  of  Gabinius,  was  the  only  mealure  which  could  reftore  the 
confidence  of  the  Germans,  and  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Roman 
name.    But  the  haughty  monarch  was  incapable  of  the  magnanimity 
which  dares  to  acknowledge  a  fault.    He  forgot  the  provocation,, 
remembered  only  the  injury,  and  advanced  into  the  country  of  the 
Quadi  with  an  infatiate  thirft  of  blood  and  revenge.    The  extreme 
devaluation,  and  promifcuous  mafTacre,  of  a  favage  war,  were  jufti- 
fied,  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor,  and  perhaps  in  thofe  of  the  world, 
by  the  cruel  equity  of  retaliation     :   and  fuch  was  the  difcipline  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  confternation  of  the  enemy,  that  Valentinian 
rcpalTed  the  Danube  without  the  lofs  of  a  fingle  man.    As  he  had 
refolved  to  complete  the  deftruction  of  the  Quadi  by  a  fecond  cam- 
paign, he  fixed  his  winter-quarters  at  Bregetio,  on  the  Danube,  near 
the  Hungarian  city  of  Prefburgh.    While  the  operations  of  war  were, 
fufpended  by  the  feverity  of  the  weather,  the  Quadi  made  an  humble 
attempt  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  their  conqueror ;  and,  at  the  ear- 
country,  in  the  follow  ing  words :   "  Probas       ,s*  Ju-lian  (Grat.  vk  p.  198.)  reprcfent? 
"  P.  P.  Jllyrici  iniquifiimis  tributorum  cx-    his  friend  Iphicles  as  a  man  of  virtue  and 
'  "  a&ionibus,  ante  provincias  quas  ngebat,    merit,  who  had  made  himfelf  ridiculous  and 
"  quam   a    Barbaris    vaftarentur,    erafit."    unhappy,  by  adopting  the  extravagant  drefs- 
(Chron.  edit.  Scaliger,  p.  187.    Animad  verf.    and  manners  of  the  Cynics, 
p.  259.)    The  Saint  afterwards  formed  an       153  Ammian.  xxx.  v.     Jerom,  who  exag- 
intimate  and  tender  friendftiip  with  the  wi-    gerates  the  misfortune  of  Valentinian,  re- 
dow  of  Probus ;   and  the  name  of  Count    fufes  him  even  this  laft  confolation  of  re- 
Equitius,  with  lefs  propriety,  but  without    venge.     Genitali  vaftato  folo,   et  inuliam 
much  injultice,  has  been  fublbtuted  in  the  text,    patriam  derelinquens  (torn.  i.  p.  26.). 
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neft  perfuafion  of  Eqiiitius,  their  ambafladors  were  introduced  into    c  'Y  p* 


the  Imperial  council.     They  approached  the  throne  with  bended 
bodies,  and  dejected  countenances  ;  and,  without  daring  to  complain 
of  the  murder  of  their  king,  they  affirmed,  with  folemn  oaths,  that 
the  late  invafion  was  the  crime  of  fome  irregular  robbers,  which  the 
public  council  of  the  nation  condemned  and  abhorred.    The  anfwer 
of  the  emperor  left  them  but  little  to  hope  from  his  clemency  or 
compaffion.    He  reviled,  in  the  moft  intemperate  language,  their 
bafenefs,  their  ingratitude,  their  infolence. — His  eye?,  his  voice,  his 
colour,  his  geftures,  exprefled  the  violence  of  his  ungoverned  fury ; 
and,  while  his  whole  frame  was  agitated  with  convulfive  paffion,  a 
large  blood-vefTel  fuddenly  burft  in  his  body ;   and  Valentinian  fell 
fpeechlefs  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants.    Their  pious  care  imme- 
diately concealed  his  fituation  from  the  crowd  :   but,  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, the  Emperor  of  the  Weft  expired  in  an  agony  of  pain,  re-  and  death,  of 
taining  his  fenfes  till  the  laft  ;   and  ftruggling,  without  fuccefs,  to  Valentiman' 
declare  his  intentions  to  the  generals  and  minifters,  who  furrounded  a.  D.  375, 
the  royal  couch.    Valentinian  was  about  fifty-four  years  of  age  ;  ^7°t^ember 
and  he  wanted  only  one  hundred  days  to  accomplifh  the  twelve  years 
of  his  reign  "\ 

The  polygamy  of  Valentinian  is  ferioufly  attefted  by  an  ecclefi-  The  empe- 
aflical  hiftorian  '".    "  The  emprefs  Severa  (I  relate  the  fable)  ad-  rorj 

1  v  /  and  Yalenti- 

w  mitted  into  her  familiar  fociety  the  lovely  Juftina,  the  daughter  nian 


***  See,  on  the  death  of  Valentinian, 
Ammianus  (xxx.  6.)>  Zofimus  (1.  iv.  p.  221.), 
Viftor  (inEpitom.),  Socrates  (1.  iv.  c  31.), 
and  -Jerom  (in  Chron.  p.  187,  and  torn.  i. 
p.  26.  ad  Heliodor.).  There  is  much  va- 
riety of  circumftances  among  them  ;  and 
Ammianus  is  fo  eloquent,  that  he  writes 
ronfenfe. 

,-55  Socrates  (1.  iv.  c.  31.)  is  the  only  ori- 


ginal witnefs  of  this  foolifh  ftory,  fo  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  Romans, 
that  it  fcarcely  defcrve  I  the  formal  and  ela- 
borate diflertation  of  M.  Bonamy  (Mem.  de 
l'Academie,  torn.  xxx.  p.  394  405.).  Yet 
I  would  preferve  the  natural  circumitance  of 
the  bath  ;  inftead  of  following  Zofimus,  who 
reprefents  Juftina  as  an  old  woman,  the  wi- 
dow of  Magnentius, 

a  "  of 
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CHAP.   "0f  an  Italian  governor  :  her  admiration  of  thofe  naked  charms, 

XXV.  &  . 

s_  -.-  _^   "  which  flie  had  often  feen  in  the  bath,  was  exprefled  with  fuch 

"  lavifh  and  imprudent  praife,  that  the  emperor  was  tempted  to 
"  introduce  a  fecond  wife  into  his  bed  ;  and  his  public  edict  ex- 
"  tended  to  all  the  fubjects  of  the  empire,  the  fame  domeftic  privi- 
"  lege,  which  he  had  affumed  for  himfelf."  But  we  may  be  affured, 
from  the  evidence  of  reafon,  as  well  as  hiftory,  that  the  two  marri- 
ages of  Valentinian,  with  Severa,  and  with  Juftina,  were  fucccjjivcly 
contracted  ;  and  that  he  ufed  the  ancient  permiflion  of  divorce,  which 
was  ftill  allowed  by  the  laws,  though  it  was  condemned  by  the  church. 
Severa  was  the  mother  of  Gratian,  who  feemed  to  unite  every  claim 
which  could  entitle  him  to  the  undoubted  mccefiion  of  the  Wcftern 
empire.  He  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  a  monarch,  whofe  glorious 
reign  had  confirmed  the  free  and  honourable  choice  of  his  fellow- 
foldiers.  Before  he  had  attained  the  ninth  year  of  his  age,  the 
royal  youth  received  from  the  hands  of  his  indulgent  father  the 
purple  robe  and  diadem,  with  the  title  of  Auguftus :  the  election 
was  folemnly  ratified  by  the  confent  and  applaufe  of  the  armies  of 
Gaul ,5<s ;  and  the  name  of  Gratian  was  added  to  the  names  of  Va- 
lentinian and  Valens,  in  all  the  legal  tranfadlions  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment. By  his  marriage  with  the  grand-daughter  of  Conftan- 
tine,  the  fon  of  Valentinian  acquired  all  the  hereditary  rights  of  the 
Flavian  family ;  which,  in  a  feries  of  three  Imperial  generations, 
were  fanctined  by  time,  religion,  and  the  reverence  of  the  people. 
At  the  death  of  his  father,  the  royal  youth  was  in  the  feventeenth 
year  of  his  age ;  and  his  virtues  already  juftified  the  favourable  opi- 
nion of  the  army  and  people.  But  Gratian  refided,  without  appre- 
henfion,  in  the  palace  of  Treves ;  whilft,  at  the  diftance  of  many 

"6  Ammianus  (xxvii.  6.)  defcribes  the    confulted,  or  even  informed,  the  fenate  of 
form  of  this  military  ele&ion,  and  auguft  in-  Rome, 
velttture.  Valentinian  does  not  appear  to  have 

hundred 
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hundred  miles,  Valentinian  fuddenly  expired  in  the  camp  of  Brege- 
tio.    The  paffions,  which  had  been  Co  long  fupprcfled  by  the  pre- 
fence  of  a  mafter,  immediately  revived  in  the  Imperial  council  ;  and 
the  ambitious  defign  of  reigning  in  the  name  of  an  infant,  was  art- 
fully executed  by  Mellobaudes  and  Equitius,  who  commanded  the 
attachment  of  the  Illyrian  and  Italian  bands.    They  contrived  the 
mod  honourable  pretences  to  remote  the  popular  leaders,  and  the 
troops  of  Gaul,  who  might  have  aflTerted  the  claims  of  the  lawful 
fucceflbr  :  they  fuggefted  the  neceffity  of  extinguilhing  the  hopes  of 
foreign  and  domeftic  enemies,  by  a  bold  and  decifive  meafure.  The 
emprefs  Juftina,  who  had  been  left  in  a  palace  about  one  hundred  miles 
from  Bregetio,  was  refpectfully  invited  to  appear  in  the  camp,  with 
the  fon  of  the  deceafed  emperor.    On  the  lixth  day  after  the  death 
of  Valentinian,  the  infant  prince  of  the  fame  name,  who  was  only 
four  years  old,  was  fhewn,  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  to  the  legions; 
and  folemnly  inverted,  by  military  acclamation,  with  the  titles  and 
enfigns  of  fupreme  power.    The  impending  dangers  of  a  civil  war 
were  feafonably  prevented  by  the  wife  and  moderate  conduct  of  the 
emperor  Gratian.    He  cheerfully  accepted  the  choice  of  the  army ; 
declared,  that  he  mould  always  confider  the  fon  of  Juftina  as  a 
brother,  not  as  a  rival ;  and  advifed  the  emprefs,  with  her  fon  Va- 
lentinian, to  fix  their  refidence  at  Milan,  in  the  fair  and  peaceful 
province  of  Italy ;  while  he  aflumed  the  more  arduous  command  of 
the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.    Gratian  diffembled  his  refentment 
till  he  could  fafcly  punifh,  or  difgrace,  the  authors  of  the  confpiracy  ; 
and  though  he  uniformly  behaved  with  tendernefs  and  regard  to  his 
infant  colleague,  he  gradually  confounded,  in  the  adminiftration  of 
the  Weftern  empire,  the  office  of  a  guardian  with  the  authority  of  a 
fovereign.    The  government  of  the  Roman  world  was  exercifed  in. 
the  united  names  of  Valens  and  his  two  nephews ;  but  the  feeble 
5  Emperor 
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C  vyv  P'  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  who  fucceeded  to  the  rank  of  his  elder  brother, 

A.  A.  V  4 

v        — >  never  obtained  any  weight  or  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
"Weft  ,ST. 


*5T  Ammianns,  xxx.  10.    Zofimus,  I.  iv.  and  Illyricum.    I  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 

p.    7Z2,    223.       Tillemont    has    proved  prefs  his  authority  over  his  brother's  domU 

(Hift.  des  Empereurs,   torn.  v.   p.  707 —  nions,  as  he  ufed  it,  in  an  ambiguous  ityle. 
ycy.j,  that  Gratian  rtigned  in  Italy,  Africa, 
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Manners  of  the  Pa/I  or  a/  Nations. — Progrefs  of  the  Huns^ 
fro?n  China  to  Europe. — Flight  of  the  Goths. — Tltey 
pafs  the  Danube. — Gothic  IV ar. — Defeat  and  Death  of 
Valens. — Gratian  invefls  Theodoftus  with  the  Eajiem 
Empire — His  CharaBer  and  Succefs. — Peace  and  Set- 
tlement of  the  Goths. 


T  N  the  fecond  year  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian  and  Valens,  on   c  ^Xyjp* 

JL  the  morning  of  the  twenty-firft  day  of  July,  the  greateft  part  ^ — -v  ' 

of  the  Roman  world  was  fhaken  by  a  violent  and  deftructive  earth-  quakes, 

A.  D.  36c 

rjuake.  The  impreffion  was  communicated  to  the  waters;  the  juiyisift.35 
mores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  left  dry,  by  the  fudden  retreat  of 
the  fea ;  great  quantities  of  fifh  were  caught  with  the  hand ;  large 
vefiels  were  ftranded  on  the  mud  ;  and  a  curious  fpectator '  amufed 
his  eye,  or  rather  his  fancy,  by  contemplating  the  various  appearance 
of  vallies  and  mountains,  which  had  never,  fince  the  formation  of 
the  globe,  been  expofed  to  the  fun.  But  the  tide  foon  returned, 
with  the  weight  of  an  immenfe  and  irreliftible  deluge,  which  was 
feverely  felt  on  the  coafts  of  Sicily,  of  Dalmatia,  of  Greece,  and  of 
Egypt :  large  boats  were  tranfported,  and  lodged  on  the  roofs  of 
houfes,  or  at  the  diftance  of  two  miles  from  the  more  ;  the  people, 

1  Such  is  the  bad  tafte  of  Ammianus  (xxvi.  firms,  that  he  faw  the  rotten  carcafe  of  a  /hip, 
io.)»  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh  his  facts  ad  fecundum  lapidim,  at  Methone,  or  Modon, 
from  his  metaphors.  Yet  he  pofitively  af-    in  Peloponnefus. 

Vol  II.  4  C  with 
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C  XXV  I*'  w*tn  ^ieir  habitations,  were  fwept  away  by  the  waters  ;  and  the 
v..  —  w-  -J  city  of  Alexandria  annually  commemorated  the  fatal  day,  on  which 
fifty  thoufand  perfons  had  loft  their  lives  in  the  inundation.  This 
calamity,  the  report  of  which  was  magnified  from  one  province  to 
another,  aftonifhed  and  terrified  the  fubje&s  of  Rome  ;  and  their 
affrighted  imagination  enlarged  the  real  extent  of  a  momentary  evil. 
They  recollected  the  preceding  earthquakes,  which  had  fubverted  the 
cities  of  Paleftine  and  Bithynia  :  they  confidered  thefe  alarming 
ftrokes  as  the  prelude  only  of  ftill  more  dreadful  calamities,  and  their 
fearful  vanity  was  difpofed  to  confound  the  fymptoms  of  a  declining 
empire,  and  a  finking  world  \  It  was  the  fafhion  of  the  times,  to 
attribute  every  remarkable  event  to  the  particular  will  of  the  Deity; 
the  alterations  of  nature  were  connected,  by  an  invifible  chain,  with 
the  moral  and  metaphyfical  opinions  of  the  human  mind ;  and 
the  moft  fagacious  divines  could  diftinguilh,  according  to  the  colour 
of  their  refpedtive  prejudices,  that  the  eftablifhment  of  herefy  tended 
to  produce  an  earthquake  ;  or  that  a  deluge  was  the  inevitable  con- 
fequence  of  the  progrefs  of  fin  and  error.  Without  prefum- 
ing  to  difcufs  the  truth  or  propriety  of  thefe  lofty  fpeculations, 
the  hiftorian  may  content  himfelf  with  an  obfervation,  which 
feems  to  be  juftified  by  experience,  that  man  has  much  more 
to  fear  from  the  pafiions  of  his  fellow-creatures,  than  from  the 
convulfions  of  the  elements  \  The  mifchievous  effects  of  an 
earthquake,,  or  deluge,  a  hurricane,  or  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,, 

1  The  earthquakes  and  inundations  are  prudent  citizens  placed  St.  Hilarion,  an 

varioufly  defcribed  by  Libanius  (Orat.  de  ul-  Egyptian  monk,  on  the  beach.    He  made 

cifcenda  Juliani  nece,  c.  x.   in  Fabricius,  the  fign  of  the  crofs..   The  mountain  wave 

Bibl.  Grxc,  torn.  vii.  p.  i$S.  with  a  learned  flopped,  bowed,  and  returned, 
note  of  Olearius),  Zofimus  (1.  iv.  p.  zzi.),       3  Dicaearchus,  the  Peripatetic,  compofei 

Sozomen  (1.  vi.  c.  2.),  Cedrenus    p.   310.  a  formal  treatife,  to  prove  this  obvious  truth  ; 

314.),  and  Jerom  (in  Chron.  p.  186.  and  which  is  not  the  moft  honourable  to  the  hu- 

tom.i.  p.  250.  in  Vit.  Hilarion.).    Epidau-  man  fpecies  (Cicero,  de  Officiis,.ii.  5.). 


rus  muft  have  been  overwhelmed,  had  not  the 


bear 
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bear  a  very  inconfiderable  proportion  to  the  ordinary  calamities    c  H  A  p< 

X  X  V  J. 

of  war  ;  as  they  are  now  moderated  by  the  prudence  or  humanity  w  ~v-  —1 
of  the  princes  of  Europe,  who  amufe  their  own  Icifure,  and  exercife 
the  courage  of  their  fubjec~ts,  in  the  practice  of  the  military  art. 
But  the  laws  and  manners  of  modern  nations  protect  the  fafcty  and 
freedom  of  the  vanquished  foldicr  ;  and  the  peaceful  citizen  has 
feldom  reafon  to  complain,  that  his  life,  or  even  his  fortune,  is  ex- 
pofed  to  the  rage  of  war.  In  the  difaftrous  period  of  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  which  may  juftly  be  dated  from  the. reign  of  Valens, 
the  happinefs  and  fecurity  of  each  individual  were  perfonally  at- 
tacked ;  and  the  arts  and  labours  of  ages  were  rudely  defaced  by  the 
Barbarians  of  Scythia  and  Germany.  The  invafion  of  the  Huns  The  Huns 
precipitated  on  the  provinces  of  the  Weft  the  Gothic  nation,  which  a^D^t'oI 
advanced,  in  lefs  than  forty  years,  from  the  Danube  to  the  At- 
lantic, and  opened  a  way,  by  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms,  to  the  in- 
roads of  fo  many  hoftile  tribes,  more  favage  than  themfelves.  The 
original  principle  of  motion  was  concealed  in  the  remote  countries  of 
the  North;  and  the  curious  obfervation  of  the  paftoral  life  of  the 
Scythians  *,  or  Tartars  5,  will  illuftrate  the  latent  caufe  of  thefe  de- 
ftruclive  emigrations. 

The  different  characters  that  mark  the  civilized  nations  of  the  The  paftoral 
globe,  may  be  afcribed  to  the  ufe,  and  the  abufe,  of  reafon ;  which  theScythiaL, 
fo  varioufly  fhapes,  and  fo  artificially  compofes,  the  manners  and  orTartars" 
opinions  of  an  European,  or  a  Chinefe.     But  the  operation  of 

*  The  original  Scythians  of  Herodotus  tive  tribe,  the  rivals,  and  at  length  the  fub- 

(1.  iv.  c.  47—57.  99 — 101.)  were  confined  jefts,  of  the  Moguls.    In  the  viftorious  ar- 

by  the  Danube  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  w  ithin  mies  of  Zingis  Khan,  and  his  fuccenors,  the 

a  fquare  of  4000  ftadia  (400  Roman  miles).  Tartars  formed  the  vanguard  ;  and  the  name, 

See  d'Anville,  Mem.  de  1'Academie,  torn,  which  firft  reached  the  ears  of  foreigners, 

xxxv.    p.    573 — 57 Diodorus    Siculus  was  applied  to  the  whole  nation  (Freret,  in 

(torn.  i.  1.  ii.  p.  155.  edit.  Weffeling)  has  the  Hill,  de  1'Academie,  torn,  xviii.  p.  60.). 

marked  the  gradual  progrefs  of  the  name  and  In  fpeaking  of  all,  or  any,  of  the  northern 

natl0n-  fhepherds  of  Europe,  or  Afia,  I  indifferently 

5  The  Tatars,  or  Tartars,  were  a  primi-  ufe  the  appellations  of  Scythians,  or  Tat  tars. 

4  G  2  inftindl 
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CHAP.  inftin£t  is  more  fare  and  fimple  than  that  of  reafon  :  it  is  much 
eafier  to  afcertain  the  appetites  of  a  quadruped,  than  the  fpecu- 
lations  of  a  philofopher  ;  and  the  favage  tribes  of  mankind,  as 
they  approach  nearer  to  the  condition  of  animals,  preferve  a  Itronge* 
refemblance  to  themfelves  and  to  each  other.  The  uniform  liability 
of  their  manners,  is  the  natural  confequence  of  the  imperfection  of 
their  faculties.  Reduced  to  a  fimilar  fituation,  their  wants,  their 
defires,  their  enjoyments,  ftill  continue  the  fame  :  and  the  influence 
of  food  or  climate,  which,  in  a  more  improved  ftate  of  fociety,  is 
fufpended,  or  fubdued,  by  fo  many  moral  caufes,  molt  powerfully 
contributes  to  form,  and  to  maintain,  the  national  character  of  Bar- 
barians. In  every  age,  the  immenfe  plains  of  Scythia,  or  Tartary, 
have  been  inhabited  by  vagrant  tribes  of  hunters  and  fhepherds, 
whofe  indolence  refufes  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  whofe  reftlefs 
fpirit  difdains  the  confinement  of  a  fedentary  life.  In  every 
age,  the  Scythians,  and  Tartars,  have  been  renowned  for  their  in- 
vincible courage,  and  rapid  conquefts.  The  thrones  of  Afia  have 
been  repeatedly  overturned  by  the  fhepherds  of  the  North ;  and  their 
arms  have  fpread  terror  and  devaluation  over  the  moft  fertile  and 
warlike  countries  of  Europe  \  On  this  occafion,  as  well  as  on- 
many  others,  the  fober  hiftorian  is  forcibly  awakened  from  a  pleaf- 
ing  vifion  ;  and  is  compelled,  with  fome  reluctance,  to  confefs,  that 
the  paftoral  manners,  which  have  been  adorned  with  the  fairelt  at- 
tributes of  peace  and  innocence,  are  much  better  adapted  to  the 
fierce  and  cruel  habits  of  a  military  life.  To  illuftrate  this  obferva- 
tion,  I  mall  now  proceed  to  confider  a  nation  of  fhepherds  and  of 
warriors,  in  the  three  important  articles  of,  I.  Their  diet;  II.  Their  ha- 

6  Imperium  Afise  ter  quaefivere  :  ipfi  per-    Hilt.  Generate,  c.  156.),  has  abridged  the 
petuo  ab  alieno  Imperio,   aut  inta&i,  aut    Tartar  conquefts. 

invifti,  manfere.  Since  the  time  of  Juftin  Oft  o'er  the  trembling  nations  from  afar, 
(ii.  2.)  they  have  multiplied,  this  account.  Has  Scythia  breath'd  the  living  cloud  of 
Voltaire,  in  a  few  words  (torn.  x.  p.  64.  war. 
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bitatlon  ;  and,  III.  Their  exercifes,    The  narratives  of  antiquity  are   c  P' 

juftified  by  the  experience  of  modern  times7;  and  the  banks  of  1  v  » 

the  Boryflhenes,  of  the  Volga,  or  of  the  Selinga,  will  indiffer- 
ently prefent  the  fame  uniform  fpectacle  of  fnnilar  and  native 
manners  \ 

I.  The  corn,  or  even  the  rice,  which  conftitutes  the  ordinary  Diet> 
and  wholefome  food  of  a  civilifed  people,  can  be  obtained  only  by 
the  patient  toil  of  the  hufbandman.  Some  of  the  happy  favages, 
who  dwell  between  the  tropics,  are  plentifully  nourifhed  by  the* 
liberality  of  nature ;  but  in  the  climates  of  the  North,  a  nation- 
of  fhepherds  is  reduced  to  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  fkilful 
practitioners  of  the  medical  art  will  determine  (if  they  are  able 
to  determine)  how  far  the  temper  of  the  human  mind  may  be 
affected  by  the  ufe  of  animal,  or  of  vegetable,  food  ;  and  whe- 
ther the  common  affociation  of  carnivorous  and  cruel,  deferves 
to  be  confidered  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an  innocent, 
perhaps  a  falutary,  prejudice  of  humanity 9.  Yet  if  it  be  true, 
that  the  fentiment  of  compaffion  is  imperceptibly  weakened  "by 
the  fight  and  practice  of  domeftic  cruelty,  we  may  obferve,  that 

7,The  fourth  book  of  Herodotus  affords        8  The  Uzbecks  are  thc-moft  altered  from 

a  curious,  though  imperfect,  portrait  of  the  their  primitive  manners ;  i.  by  the  profef- 

Scythians.    Among  the  moderns,  who  de-  iion  of  the  Mahometan  religion  ;  and,  2.  by- 

fcribe  the  uniform  fcene,  the  Khan  of  Kho-  the  poffeffion  of  the  cities  and  harvefts  of  the 

warefm,  Abulghazi  Bahadur,  exprefles  his  great  Bucharia. 

native  feelings;  and  his  Genealogical  Hifto-  9  II  eft  certain  que  les  grands  mangeurs  de 
ry  of  the  Tatars  has  been  copioufly  illuftrated  viande  font  en  general  cruels  et  fcroces  plus 
by  the  French  and  Englifh  editors.  Carpin,  que  les  autres  hommes.  Cette  observation  eft 
Afcelin,  and  Rubruguis  (in  the  Hilt,  des  de  tous  les  lieux,  et  de  tous  les  terns  ;  la  bar- 
Voyages,  tern,  vii.),  reprefent  the  Moguls  of  bare  Angloife  eft  connue,  &c.  EmiledeRouf- 
the  fourteenth  century.  To  thefc  guides  I  feau,  torn.  i.  p.  274..  Whatever  we  may 
have  added  Gerbillon,  and  the  other  jefuits  think  of  the  general  obfervation,  uot  fhall 
(Defcription  de  la  Chine,  par  du  Halde,  not  eafily  allow  the  truth  of  his  example, 
torn,  iv.),  who  accurately  furveyed  the  Chi-  The  good-natured  complaints  of  Plutarch, 
nefe  Tartary  ;  and  that  honeft  and  intelli-  and  the  pathetic  lamentations  of  Ovid,  feduce 
gent  traveller  Bell,  of  Antermony  (two  vo-  our  reafon,  by  exciting  our  fenfibility. 
lumes  in  4to.  Glafgow,  1763.). 

6  '  the 
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Cxxvi  P"  t^ie  h°n"id  objects  which  are  difguifed  by  the  arts  of  European  re- 
^ — i — finement,  are  exhibited  in  their  naked  and  moll  difgufting  fimpli- 
city,  in  the  tent  of  a  Tartarian  fhepherd.    The  ox,  or  the  fheep,  are 
flaughtered  by  the  fame  hand  from  which  they  were  accuftomed  to 
receive  their  daily  food;  and  the  bleeding  limbs  are  ferved,  with 
very  little  preparation,  on  the  table  of  their  unfeeling  murderer. 
In  the  military  profeflion,  and  efpecially  in  the  conduct  of  a  nu- 
merous army,  the  exclufive  ufe  of  animal  food  appears  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  raoft  folid  advantages.    Corn  is  a  bulky  and  perifhable 
commodity  ;  and  the  large  magazines,  which  are  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary  for  the  fubfiftence  of  our  troops,  muft  be  flowly  tranfported  by 
the  labour  of  men,  or  horfes.    But  the  flocks  and  herds,  which 
accompany  the  march  of  the  Tartars,  afford  a  fure  and  encreafing 
fupply  of  flefh  and  milk  :  in  the  far  greater  part  of  the  uncultivated 
wafte,  the  vegetation  of  the  grafs  is  quick  and  luxuriant ;  and  there 
are  few  places  fo  extremely  barren,  that  the  hardy  cattle  of  the 
North  cannot  find  fome  tolerable  pafture.     The  fupply  is  mul- 
tiplied and  prolonged,  by  the  undiftinguifhing  appetite,  and  pa- 
tient abftinence,  of  the  Tartars.     They  indifferently  feed  on  the 
flefh  of  thofe  animals  that  have  been  killed  for  the  table,  or  have 
died  of  difeafe.    Horfe-flefh,  which  in  every  age  and  country  has 
been  profcribed  by  the  civilifed  nations  of  Europe  and  Afia,  they 
devour  with  peculiar  greedinefs  j  and  this  Angular  tafte  facilitates 
the  fuccefs  of  their  military  operations.    The  adlive  cavalry  of 
Scythia  is  always  followed,  in  their  mofl  diftant  and  rapid  incur- 
fions,  by  an  adequate  number  of  fpare  horfes,  who  may  be  occa- 
fionally  ufed,  either  to  redouble  the  fpeed,  or  to  fatisfy  the  hunger, 
of  the  Barbarians.    Many  are  the  refources  of  courage  and  poverty. 
When  the  forage  round  a  camp  of  Tartars  is  almoft  confumed,  they 
flaughtet  the  greater!:  part  of  their  cattle,  and  preferve  the  flefh, 
either  fmoked,  or  dried  in  the  fun.    On  the  fudden  emergency  of 

a  hafty 
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a  hafty  march,  they  provide  themfelves  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  CJL£^M 

little  balls  of  chcefe,  or  rather  of  hard  curd,  which  tbey  occafion-   >  (  1 

ally  diflblve  in  water ;  and  this  unfubftantial  diet  will  fupport,  for 
many  days,  the  life,  and  even  the  fpirits,  of  the  patient  warrior. 
But  this  extraordinary  abftinence,  which  the  Stoic  would  approve, 
and  the  hermit  might  envy,  is  commonly  fucceeded  by  the  raoft 
voracious  indulgence  of  appetite.  The  wines  of  a  happier  climate 
are  the  moft  grateful  prefent,  or  the  moft  valuable  commodity,  that 
can  be  offered  to  the  Tartars  ;  and  the  only  example  of  their  in- 
dufcry  feems  to  confift  in  the  art  of  extracting  from  mare's  milk  a 
fermented  liquor,  which  pofleffes  a  very  ftrong  power  of  intoxica- 
tion. Like  the  animals  of  prey,  the  favages,  both  of  the  old  and 
new  world,  experience  the  alternate  viciffitudes  of  famine  and  plen- 
ty ;  and  their  ftomach  is  inured  to  fuftain,  without  much  inconve- 
nience, the  oppofite  extremes  of  hunger  and  of  intemperance. 

II.  In  the  ages  of  ruftic  and  martial  fimplicity,  a  people  of  foldiers  Habitat 
and  hufoandmen  are  diiperfed  over  the  face  of  an  extennve  and  cul- 
tivated country  ;  and  fome  time  muft  elapfe  before  the  warlike 
youth  of  Greece  or  Italy  could  be  affembled  under  the  fame  ftan- 
dard,  either  to  defend  their  own  confines,  or  to  invade  the  territo- 
ries of  the  adjacent  tribe?.  The  progrefs  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce infenfibly  collects  a  large  multitude  within  the  walls  of  a 
eity :  but  thefe  citizens  are  no  longer  foldiers ;  and  the  arts  which 
adorn  and  improve  the  ftate  of  civil  fociety,  corrupt  the  habits  of 
the  military  life.  The  pafloral  manners  of  the  Scythians  feem  to 
unite  the  different  advantages  of  fimplicity  and  refinement.  The 
individuals  of  the  fame  tribe  are  conftantly  afTembled,  but  thev  are 
affembled  in  a  camp ;  and  the  native  fpirit  of  thefe  dauntlefs  fhep- 
herds  is  animated  by  mutual  fupport  and  emulation.  The  houfes  of 
the  Tartars  are  no  more  than  fmall  tents,  of  an  oval  form,  which 
afford  a  cold  and  dirty  habitation,  for  the  promifcuous  youth  of  both 

fexes- 
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c  A  p-  fexes.  The  palaces  of  the  rich  confift  of  wooden  huts,  of  fuch  a 
-v>  fize  that  the/  ma)'-  be  conveniently  fixed  on  large  waggons,  and 
drawn  by  a  team  perhaps  of  twenty  or  thirty  oxen.  The  flocks 
and  herds,  after  grazing  all  day  in  the  adjacent  paftures,  retire,  on 
the  approach  of  night,  within  the  protection  of  the  camp.  The 
neceffity  of  preventing  the  moft  mifchievous  confufion,  in  fuch  a 
perpetual  concourfe  of  men  and  animals,  rauft  gradually  introduce, 
in  the  diftribution,  the  order,  and  the  guard,  of  the  encampment, 
the  rudiments  of  the  military  art.  As  foon  as  the  forage  of  a  certain 
diftrict  is  confumed,  the  tribe,  or  rather  army,  of  fhepherds,  makes 
a  regular  march  to  fome  frefh  paftures  ;  and  thus  acquires,  in  the  or- 
dinary occupations  of  the  paftoral  life,  the  practical  knowledge  of 
one  of  the  moft  important  and  difficult  operations  of  war.  The 
choice  of  ftations  is  regulated  by  the  difference  of  the  feafons  :  in  the 
fummer,  the  Tartars  advance  towards  the  North,  and  pitch  their 
tents  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or,  at  leaft,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  running  ftream.  But  in  the  winter  they  return  to  the  South, 
and  fhelter  their  camp,  behind  fome  convenient  eminence,  againft  the 
winds,  which  are  chilled  in  their  pafTage  over  the  bleak  and  icy  re- 
gions of  Siberia.  Thefe  manners  are  admirably  adapted  to  difFufe, 
among  the  wandering  tribes,  the  fpirit  of  emigration  and  conqueft. 
The  connection  between  the  people  and  their  territory  is  of  fo  frail 
a  texture,  that  it  may  be  broken  by  the  flighteft  accident.  The 
camp,  and  not  the  foil,  is  the  native  country  of  the  genuine  Tartar. 
Within  the  precin&s  of  that  camp,  his  family,  his  companions,  his 
property  are  always  included  ;  and,  in  the  moft  diftant  marches,  he 
is  ftill  furrounded  by  the  objects  which  are  dear,  or  valuable,  or  fa- 
miliar in  his  eyes.  The  thirft  of  rapine,  the  fear,  or  the  refentment 
of  injury,  the  impatience  of  fervitude,  have,  in  every  age,  been 
fufEcient  caufes  to  urge  the  tribes  of  Scythia  boldly  to  advance  into 
fome  unknown  countries,  where  they  might  hope  to  find  a  more 
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plentiful  fubfiftence,  or  a  lefs  formidable  enemy.    The  revolutions  C**A 

of  the  North  have  frequently  determined  the  fate  of  the  Souths    <  .  ■> 

and  in  the  conflict  of  hoftile  nations,  the  victor  and  the  vanquished 
have  alternately  drove,  and  been  driven,  from  the  confines  of  China 
to  thofe  of  Germany  "*.  Thefe  great  emigrations,  which  have  been 
fometimes  executed  with  almoft  incredible  diligence,  were  rendered 
more  eafy  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  climate.  It  is  well  known, 
that  the  cold  of  Tartary  is  much  more  fevere  than  in  the  midft  of 
the  temperate  zone  might  reafonably  be  expected :  this  uncommon 
rigour  is  attributed  to  the  height  of  the  plains,  which  rife,  efpecially 
towards  the  Eaft,  more  than  half  a  mile  above  the  level  of  the  fea  ; 
and  to  the  quantity  of  falt-petre,  with  which  the  foil  is  deeply 
impregnated  ".  In  the  winter-feafon,  the  broad  and  rapid  rivers, 
that  difcharge  their  waters  into  the  Euxine,  the  Cafpian,  or  the  Icy 
Sea,  are  ftrongly  frozen ;  the  fields  are  covered  with  a  bed  of  fnow; 
and  the  fugitive,  or  victorious,  tribes  may  fecurely  traverfe,  with 
their  families,  their  waggons,  and  their  cattle,  the  fmooth  and  hard 
furface  of  an  immenfe  plain. 

III.  The  pafloral  life,  compared  with  the  labours  of  agriculture  Exercifes. 
and  manufactures,  is  undoubtedly  a  life  of  idlenefs  ;  and  as  the 
moil  honourable  mepherds  of  the  Tartar  race  devolve  on  their  cap- 
tives the  domeftic  management  of  the  cattle,  their  own  leifure  is 
feldom  difturbed  by  any  fervile  and  affiduous  cares.  But  this  leifure, 
inftead  of  being  devoted  to  the  foft  enjoyments  of  love  and  har- 
mony, is  ufefully  fpent  in  the  violent  and  fanguinary  exercife  of  the 

10  Thefe  Tartar  emigrations  have  been  dif-  by  the  miflionaries  to  be  three  thoufand  geo- 

covered  byM.  deGuignes  (Hiftoire des  Huns,  metrical  paces  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

torn.  i.  ii.),  a  (kilful  and  laborious  interpreter  Montefquieu,  who  has  ufed,  and  abufed,  the 

oftheChinefe  language;  who  has  thus  laid  relations  of  travellers,  deduces  the  revolutions 

open  new  and  important  fcenes  in  the  hiltory  of  Afia  from  this  important  circumftance, 

of  mankind.  that  heat  and  cold,  weaknefs  and  ftren^th, 

"  A  plain  in  the  Chinefe  Tartary,  only  touch  each  other  without  any  temperate  zone 

-eighty  leagues  from  the  great  wall,  was  found  (Efpritdes  Loix,  1.  xvii.  c.  3.). 

Vol.  II.  4  D  chace. 
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CHAP.   chace.    The  plains  of  Tartary  are  filled  with  a  ftrong  and  ferviceable 

XXVI.  f  t  r  r 

— s^-— i  breed  of  horfes,  which  are  eafily  trained  for  the  purpoies  of  war  and 
hunting.  The  Scythians  of  every  age  have  been  celebrated  as  bold 
and  fkilful  riders  :  and  conftant  practice  had  feated  them  fo  firmly 
on  horfeback,  that  they  were  fuppofed  by  ftrangers  to  perform  the 
ordinary  duties  of  civil  life,  to  eat,  to  drink,  and  even  to  fleep, 
without  difmounting  from  their  fteeds.  They  excel  in  the  dex- 
terous management  of  the  lance  ;  the  long  Tartar  bow  is  drawn 
with  a  nervous  arm  ;  and  the  weighty  arrow  is  directed  to  its  ob- 
ject with  unerring  aim,  and  irrefiftible  force.  Thefe  arrows  are  often 
pointed  againfl  the  harmlefs  animals  of  the  defert,  which  increafe 
and  multiply  in  the  abfence  of  their  moft  formidable  enemy ;  the 
hare,  the  goat,  the  roebuck,  the  fallow-deer,  the  ftag,  the  elk,  and 
the  antelope.  The  vigour  and  patience  both  of  the  men  and  horfes 
are  continually  exercifed  by  the  fatigues  of  the  chace  ;  and  the  plen- 
tiful fupply  of  game  contributes  to  the  fubfiftence,  and  even  luxury, 
of  a  Tartar  camp.  But  the  exploits  of  the  hunters  of  Scythia  are 
not  confined  to  the  deftruction  of  timid  or  innoxious  beafts  ;  they 
boldly  encounter  the  angry  wild-boar,  when  he  turns  againft  his 
purfuers,  excite  the  fluggifh  courage  of  the  bear,  and  provoke  the 
fury  of  the  tyger,  as  he  {lumbers  in  the  thicket.  Where  there  is 
danger  there  may  be  glory  :  and  the  mode  of  hunting,  which  opens 
the  faireft  field  to  the  exertions  of  valour,  may  juftly  be  confidered 
as  the  image,  and  as  the  fchool,  of  war.  The  general  hunting- 
matches,  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  Tartar  princes,  compofe 
an  inftructive  exercife  for  their  numerous  cavalry.  A  circle  is 
drawn,  of  many  miles  in  circumference,  to  encompafs  the  game 
of  an  extenhve  diftrict ;  and  the  troops  that  form  the  circle  re- 
gularly advance  towards  a  common  centre ;  where  the  captive 
animals,  furrounded  on  every  fide,  are  abandoned  to  the  darts  of  the 
hunters.    In  this  march,  which  frequently  continues  many  days,  the 

cavalry 
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cavalry  are  obliged  to  climb  the  hills,  to  fwim  the  rivers,  and  to  c  xxvi?' 

wind  through  the  vallies,  without  interrupting  the  prefcribed  order  1  -  » 

of  their  gradual  progrefs.  They  acquire  the  habit  of  directing 
their  eye,  and  their  fteps,  to  a  remote  objed  ;  of  preferving  their 
intervals;  of  fufpending,  or  accelerating,  their  pace,  according  to  the 
motions  of  the  troops  on  their  right  and  left ;  and  of  watching  and 
repeating  the  fignals  of  their  leaders.  Their  leaders  ftudy,  in  this 
practical  fchool,  the  moft  important  leflbn  of  the  military  art ;  the 
prompt  and  accurate  judgment  of  ground,  of  diftance,  and  of  time. 
To  employ  againft  a  human  enemy  the  fame  patience  and  valour, 
the  fame  fkill  and  difcipline,  is  the  only  alteration  which  is  required 
in  real  war  ;  and  the  amufements  of  the  chace  ferve  as  a  prelude  to 
the  conquer!  of  an  empire  l\ 

The  political  fociety  of  the  ancient  Germans  has  the  appearance  Government, 
of  a  voluntary  alliance  of  independent  warriors.  The  tribes  of  Scy- 
thia,  diftinguifhed  by  the  modern  appellation  of  Hordsi  affume  the 
form  of  a  numerous  and  increafmg  family ;  which,  in  the  courfe  of 
fucceflive  generations,  has  been  propagated  from  the  fame  original 
ftock.  The  meaneft,  and  moft  ignorant,  of  the  Tartars,  preferve, 
with  confeious  pride,  the  ineftimable  treafure  of  their  genealogy  ; 
and  whatever  diftinctions  of  rank  may  have  been  introduced,  by  the 
unequal  diftribution  of  paftoral  wealth,  they  mutually  refpect  them- 
felves,  and  each  other,  as  the  defcendants  of  the  nrft  founder  of  the 
tribe.  The  cuftom,  which  ftill  prevails,  of  adopting  the  braveft,  and 
moft  faithful,  of  the  captives,  may  countenance  the  very  probable 
fufpicion,  that  this  extenfive  confanguinity  is,  in  a  great  meafure, 

11  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Vie  de  Gengifcan,  290,  &c.  folio  edit.).    His  grandfon,  Kien- 

1.  iii.  c.  7.)  reprefents  the  full  glory  and  ex-  long,  who  unites  the  Tartar  difcipline  with 

tent  of  the  Mogul  chace.    The  Jefuits  Ger-  the  laws  and  learning  of  China,  defcribes 

billon  and  Verbieft  followed  the  emperor  (Eloge  de  Moukden,  p.  273 — 285.),  as  a 

Kamhi  when  he  hunted  in  Tartary  (Duhalde,  poet,  the  pleafures  which  he  had  often  en- 

Defcription  de  la  Chine,  torn.  iv.  p.  81,  joyed,  as  a  fportfman. 

4  D  2  legal 
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legal  and  fictitious.  But  the  ufeful  prejudice,  which  has  obtained 
the  fan&ion  of  time  and  opinion,  produces  the  effects  of  truth  ;  the 
haughty  Barbarians  yield  a  cheerful  and  voluntary  obedience  to  the 
head  of  their  blood ;  and  their  chief,  or  murfa,  as  the  reprefentative  of 
their  great  father,  exercifes  the  authority  of  a  judge,  in  peace,  and  of  a 
leader,  in  war.  In  the  original  ftate  of  the  paftoral  world,  each  of  the 
murfas  (if  we  may  continue  to  ufe  a  modern  appellation)  acted  as  the 
independent  chief  of  a  large  and  feparate  family;  and  the  limits  of 
their  peculiar  territories  were  gradually  fixed,  by  fuperior  force,  or 
mutual  confent.  But  the  constant  operation  of  various  and  perma- 
nent caufes  contributed  to  unite  the  vagrant  Hords  into  national 
communities,  under  the  command  of  a  fupreme  head.  The  weak 
were  defirous  of  fupport,  and  the  ftrong  were  ambitious  of  domi- 
nion ;  the  power,  which  is  the  remit  of  union,  opprefled  and  collected 
the  divided  forces  of  the  adjacent  tribes  ;  and,  as  the  vanquished 
were  freely  admitted  to  (hare  the  advantages  of  victory,  the  moft 
valiant  chiefs  haftened  to  range  themfelves,  and  their  followers,  un- 
der the  formidable  ftandard  of  a  confederate  nation.  The  mod 
fuccefsful  of  the  Tartar  princes  affumed  the  military  command,  to 
which  he  was  entitled  by  the  Superiority,  either  of  merit,  or  of 
power.  He  was  raifed  to  the  throne  by  the  acclamations  of  his 
equals ;  and  the  title  of  Khan  exprefles,  in  the  language  of  the 
North  of  Afia,  the  full  extent  of  the  regal  dignity.  The  right  of  he- 
reditary fucceflion  was  long  confined  to  the  blood  of  the  founder 
of  the  monarchy ;  and  at  this  moment  all  the  Khans,  who 
reign  from  Crimea  to  the  wall  of  China,  are  the  lineal  de- 
fendants of  the  renowned  Zingis        But,  as  it  is  the  indifpenfable 

13  See  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Genealo  of  Zingis,  Aill  bore  the  regal  appellation  cf 

gical  Hiftory  of  the  Tartars :  and  the  Ii.ls  of  Khan  ;  and  the  conqueror  of  Afu  contented 

the  Khans,  a:  the  end  of  the  life  of  Gengis,  himfelf  with  the  title  of  Emir,  or  Sultan, 

or  Zingis.    Under  the  reign  of  Timnr,  or  Abu'.ghizi,  part  v.  c.  4.    D'Kerbeict,  Bibli- 

Taiv.ei  lane,  one  cf  his  fubjeifb,  a  defcendant  otheque  Oricntale,  p.  8;8. 

5  duty 
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duty  of  a  Tartar  fovereign  to  lead  his  warlike  fubje&s  into  the  field, 
the  claims  of  an  infant  are  often  difregarded  ;   and  fome  royal 
kinfman,  diftinguimed  by  his  age  and  valour,  is  entrufted  with  the 
fword  and  fceptre  of  his  predecefTor.    Two  diftinc~c  and  regular  taxes 
are  levied  on  the  tribes,  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  their  national 
monarch,  and  of  their  peculiar  chief ;  and  each  of  thofe  contribu- 
tions amounts  to  the  tythe,  both  of  their  property,  and  of  their 
fpoi!.    A  Tartar  fovereign  enjoys  the  tenth  part  of  the  wealth  of 
his  people  ;    and  as  his  own  domeftic  riches  of  flocks  and  herds 
increafe  in  a  much  larger  proportion,  he  is  able  plentifully  to  main- 
tain the  ruffle  fplendor  of  his  court,  to  reward  the  moft  deferving, 
or  the  moft  favoured,  of  his  followers,  and  to  obtain,  from  the 
gentle  influence  of  corruption,  the  obedience  which  might  be  fome- 
times  refufed  to  the  ftem  mandates  of  authority.    The  manners  of 
his  fubjecls,  accuftomed,  like  himfelf,  to  blood  and  rapine,  might 
excufe,  in  their  eyes,  fuch  partial  acts  of  tyranny,  as  would  excite 
the  horror  of  a  civilifed  people  ;  but  the  power  of  a  defpot  has  never 
been  acknowledged  in  the  deferts  of  Scythia.    The  immediate  juris- 
diction of  the  Khan  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  own  tribe ;  and 
the  exercife  of  his  royal  prerogative  has  been  moderated  by  the  an- 
cient inftitution  of  a  national  council.    The  Coroultai ,4,  or  Diet,  of 
the  Tartars,  was  regularly  held  in  the  fpring  and  autumn,  in  the  midft 
of  a  plain  ;  where  the  princes  of  the  reigning  family,  and  the  murfas 
of  the  refpedlive  tribes,  may  conveniently  aiTemble  on  horfeback, 
with  their  martial  and  numerous  trains  ;  and  the  ambitious  monarch, 
who  reviewed  the  ftrength,  muft  confult  the  inclination,  of  an  armed 
people.    The  rudiments  of  a  feudal  government  may  be  difcovered 
in  the  conftitution  of  the  Scythian  or  Tartar  nations ;  but  the  per- 

14  See  the  Diets  of  the  ancient  Huns  (cle    are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Perfian  hif- 
Guignes,  torn.  ii.  p.  26.),  and  a  curious  de-    tory  of  Timur;  though  they  ferved  only  to 
fcriptioh  of  thofe  of  Zingis  (Vie  de  Gengif-    countenance  the  refoluticns  of  their  mailer, 
can,  1.  i.  c.  6.  1.  iv.  c.  11.).  Such  afTemblics 

petud 
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petual  conflict  of  thofe  hoftile  nations  has  fometimes  terminated 
in  the  eftablifhment  of  a  powerful  and  defpotic  empire.  The  victor, 
enriched  by  the  tribute,  and  fortified  by  the  arms,  of  dependent 
kings,  has  fpread  his  conquefts  pver  Europe  or  Afia :  the  fuccefsful 
fhepherds  of  the  North  have  fubmitted  to  the  confinement  of  arts, 
of  laws,  and  of  cities  ;  and  the  introduction  of  luxury,  after  de- 
ftroying  the  freedom  of  the  people,  has  undermined  the  foundations 
of  the  throne 

Situation  The  memory  of  part  events  cannot  long  be  preferved,  in  the 

Scythia^  or°f  frequent  and  remote  emigrations  of  illiterate  Barbarians.  The  mo- 
Tartary.       ^ern  Tartars  are  ignorant  of  the  conquefts  of  their  anceftors'6; 

and  our  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Scythians  is  derived 
from  their  intercourfe  with  the  learned  and  civilifed  nations  of  the 
South,  the  Greeks,  the  Perfians,  and  the  Chinefe.  The  Greeks, 
who  navigated  the  Euxine,  and  planted  their  colonies  along 
the  fea-coaft,  made  the  gradual  and  imperfect  difcovery  of 
Scythia ;  from  the  Danube,  and  the  confines  of  Thrace,  as 
far  as  the  frozen  Maeotis,  the  feat  of  eternal  winter,  and  Mount 
Caucafus,  which,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  was  defcribed  as  the 
utmoft  boundary  of  the  earth.  They  celebrated,  with  fimple  cre- 
dulity, the  virtues  of  the  paftoral  life  17  :  They  entertained  a  more 
rational  apprehenfion  of  the  ftrength  and  numbers  of  the  warlike 
Barbarians  ,8,  who  contemptuoufly  baffled  the  immenfe  armament  of 

15  Montefquieu  labours  to  explain  a  differ-  »'  In  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
•ence,  which  has  not  exifted,  between  the  jUpiter  turns  away  his  eyes  from  the  bloody 
liberty  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  perpetual  flavery    fie]ds  of  Troyj  tQ  ^    ^  q{  Thrace  and 

of  the  Tartars  (Efprit  des  Loix,  1.  xvn.  c.  5.  .  ,a     •     ,  , 

„v  .  Scythia.    He  would  not,  by  changing:  the 

1.  xvni.  c.  19,  &c).  ^  1  .  .  n  ■  ,  . 

*6  Abulghazi  Khan,  in  the'  two  firft  parts  profpeft,  behold  a  more  peaceful  or  innocent 
of  his  Genealogical  Hiftory,  relates  the  mife-  fcene. 

rable  fables  and  traditions  of  the  Uzbek  Tar-       ,a  Thucydides,  1.  ii.  c.  97. 
tars  concerning  the  times  which  preceded 
the  reign  of  Zingis. 

i  Darius, 
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Darius,  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes  19 .   The  Pcrfian  monarths  had  extended   cx^Aj  P" 

their  weftern  conquefts  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  the  limits  '  «  ' 

of  European  Scythia.  The  eaftern  provinces  of  their  empire  were 
expofed  to  the  Scythians  of  Afia  ;  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  plains 
beyond  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  two  mighty  rivers,  which  direct 
their  courfe  towards  the  Cafpian  fea.  The  long  and  memorable 
quarrel  of  Iran  and  Touran,  is  ftill  the  theme  of  hiftory  or  romance  : 
the  famous,  perhaps  the  fabulous,  valour  of  the  Perfian  heroes, 
Ruftan  and  Asfendiar,  was  fignalifed,  in  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try  againft  the  Afrafiabs  of  the  North  20 ;  and  the  invincible  fpirit  of 
the  fame  Barbarians  refifted,  on  the  fame  ground,  the  victorious 
arms  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander  In  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  and 
Perfians,  the  real  geography  of  Scythia  was  bounded,  on  the  Eaft, 
by  the  mountains  of  Imaus,  or  Caf ;  and  their  diftant  profpect  of 
the  extreme  and  inacceffible  parts  of  Afia  was  clouded  by  ignorance, 
or  perplexed  by  fiction.  But  thofe  inacceffible  r  egions  are  the  ancient 
refidence  of  a  powerful  and  civilifed  nation  •*,  which  afcends,  by  a 
probable  tradition,  above  forty  centuries 13  ;  and  which  is  able  to 

verify 

19  See  the  fourth  book  of  Herodotus.  When  andre,  which  compares  the  true  geography, 
Darius  advanced  into  the  Moldavian  defert,  and  the  errors  produced  by  the  vanity  or  igno- 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Niefter,  the    ranee  of  the  Greeks. 

king  of  the  Scythians  fen  t  him  a  moufe,  a  22  The  original  feat  of  the  nation  appears  to 
frog,  a  bird,  and  five  arrows ;  a  tremendous  have  been  in  theNorth-weft  of  China,in  the  pro- 
allegory  !  vinces  of  Chenfi  and  Chanfi.  Under  the  two  firft 

20  Thefe  wars  and  heroes  may  be  found,  dynafties,  the  principal  town  was  ftill  a  move- 
under  their  refpeclive  titles,  in  the  Biblio-  able  camp ;  the  villages  were  thinly  fcattered ; 
theque  Orientale  of  d'Herbelot.  They  have  more  land  was  employed  in  pafture  than  in 
been  celebrated  in  an  epic  poem  of  fixty  thou-  tillage  ;  the  exercife  of  hunting  was  ordained 
fand rhymed  couplets,  by  Ferdufi,  the  Homer  to  clear  the  country  from  wild  beads ;  Petcheli 
cf  Perfia.  See  the  Hiftory  of  Nader  Shah,  (where  Pekin  ftands)  was  a  defert  ;  and  the 
p.  145.  165.  The  public  muft  lament,  tha  fouthern  provinces  were  peopled  with  Indian 
Mr.  Jones  has  fufpended  thepurfuit  of  Orien-  favages.  The  dynafty  of  the  Han  (before 
tal  learning.  Chrift  206.)  gave  the  empire  its  actual  form 

21  The  Cafpian  fea,  with  its  rivers,  and    and  extent. 

adjacent  tribes,  are  laborioufly  illuftrated  in       23  The  xra  of  the  Chinefe  monarchy  has  - 
the  Examen  Critique  des  Hiftoriens  d'Alex     been  varioufly  fixed,  from  2952  to  2132 

years. 
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°xxvi F"  veF*fy  a  *"er*es  °^  near  nvo  t^oufand  years,  by  the  perpetual  teftimony 
x-  ~»-  -.'  of  accurate  and  contemporary  hiftorians  *4.  The  annals  of  15  China 
iilufcrate  the  ftate  and  revolutions  of  the  paftoral  tribes,  which  may 
Hill  be  diftinguiihed  by  the  vague  appellation  of  Scythians,  or  Tar- 
tars ;  the  vaffals,  the  enemies,  and  fometimes  the  conquerors,  of  a 
great  empire  ;  whofe  policy  has  uniformly  oppofcd  the  blind  and 
impetuous  valour  of  the  Barbarians  of  the  North.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  fea  of  Japan,  the  whole  longitude 
of  Scythia  is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees,  which,  in  that 
parallel,  a':e  equal  to  more  than  five  thoufand  miles.  The  lati- 
tude cf  thefe  extenfivc  defeits  cannot  be  fo  eafily,  or  fo  accu- 
rately, meafured  ;  but,  from  the  fortieth  degree,  which  touches  the 
wall  of  China,  we  may  fecurely  advance  above  a  thoufand  miles  to 
the  northward,  till  our  progrefs  is  flopped  by  the  exceilive  cold  of 
Siberia.    In  that  dreary  climate,  inftead  of  the  animated  picture  of  a 


years  before  Chrift;  and  the  year  2637  has 
been  chofen  for  the  lawful  epoch,  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  prefent  emperor-  The  differ- 
ence arifes  from  the  uncertain  duration  of 
the  two  firft  dynaflies;  and  the  vacant  fpace 
that  lies  beyond  them,  as  far  as  the  real,  or 
fabulous,  times  of  Fohi,  or  Hoangti.  Se- 
matfien  dates  his  authentic  chronology  from 
the  year  841  :  the  thirty-fix  eclipfes  of  Con- 
fucius (thirty-one  of  which  have  been  veri- 
fied) were  obferved  between  the  years  722  and 
480  before  Chrift.  The  bifiorical  period  of 
China  does  not  afcend  above  the  Greek 
Olympiads. 

2*  After  feveral  ages  of  anarchy  and  de- 
fpotifm,  the  dynafty  of  the  Han  (before 
Chrift  206.)  was  the  sera  of  the  revival  of 
learning.  The  fragments  of  ancient  litera- 
ture were  reftored  ;  the  characters  were  im- 
proved and  fixed  ;  and  the  future  prefeivation 
of  books  wasfecured,  by  the  ufeful  inventions 
of  ink,  paper,  and  the  art  of  printing.  Nine- 
ty-feven  years  before  Chrift,  Sematfien  pub- 


lifh-d  the  fir  ft  hiftory  of  China.  His  labours 
were  illuftrated,  and  continued,  by  a  feries 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  hiftorians.  The 
fubftance  of  their  works  is  ftill  extant ;  and 
the  rnc-ft  conliderab'e  of  them  are  now  depo- 
fited  in  the  king  of  France's  library. 

15  China  has  been  illuftrated  by  the  labours 
of  the  French  ;  of  the  miflionaries  at  Pekin, 
and  McfTrs.  Freret,  and  de  Guignes,  at  Pa- 
ris. The  fubftance  of  the  three  preceding 
notes  is  extracted  from  The  Chou-king,  with 
the  preface  and  notes  of  M.  de  Guignes,  Pa- 
ris, 1770;.  The  Tong-kicn-Kang-mcu,  trans- 
lated by  the  P.  de  Mailla,  under  the  name 
of  Hift.  Generale  de  la  Chine,  torn.  i.  p. 
xlix  —  cc.  ;  the  Memoires  fur  la  Chine,  Paris, 
1776,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  1—323.  torn.  ii.  p.  5  — 
364.;  the  Hiftoire  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p  1  — 
131.  torn.  v.  p.  345  —  362. ;  and  the  Memoires 
de  l'Academie  des  Infcriptions,  torn.  x.  p. 
377—402.  torn.  xv.  p.  495 — 564.  torn,  xviii. 
p.  178—295.  torn,  xxxvi.  p.  164—238. 

Tartar 
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Tartar  camp,  the  fmoke  which  iflues  from  the  earth,  or  rather  from  wrP' 
the  fnow,  betrays  the  fubterraneous  dwellings  of  the  Tongoufes,  and  v — t — —/ 
the  Samoiedes :  the  want  of  horfes  and  oxen  is  imperfectly  fupplied 
by  the  ufe  of  rein-deer,  and  of  large  dogs  ;  and  the  conquerors  of 
the  earth  infenfibly  degenerate  into  a  race  of  deformed  and  dimi- 
nutive favages,  who  tremble  at  the  found  of  arms 

The  Huns,  who  under  the  reign  of  Valens  threatened  the  empire  original  feat 
of  Rome,  had  been  formidable,  in  a  much  earlier  period,  to  the  o{  thc  **uns* 
empire  of  China17.  Their  ancient,  perhaps  their  original,  feat,  was 
an  extenfive,  though  dry  and  barren,  tract  of  country,  immediately 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  great  wall.  Their  place  is  at  prefent  oc- 
cupied by  the  forty-nine  Hords  or  Banners  of  the  Mongous,  a  paf- 
toral  nation,  which  confifts  of  about  two  hundred  thoufand  fami- 
lies lS.  But  the  valour  of  the  Huns  had  extended  the  narrow  limits 
of  their  dominions  ;  and  their  ruftic  chiefs,  who  afliimed  the  appel-  Thejr  _ 
lation  of  Tanjou,  gradually  became  the  conquerors,  and  the  fovereigns, 
of  a  formidable  empire.  Towards  the  Eaft,  their  victorious  arms 
were  Hopped  only  by  the  ocean  ;  and  the  tribes,  which  are  thinly 
fcattered  between  the  Amoor  and  the  extreme  peninfula  of  Corea, 
adhered,  with  reluctance,  to  the  ftandard  of  the  Huns.  On  the  Weft, 
near  the  head  of  the  Irtifh,  and  in  the  vallies  of  Imaus,  they  found 
a  more  ample  fpace,  and  more  numerous  enemies.  One  of  the  lieu- 
tenants of  the  Tanjou  fubdued,  in  a  fingle  expedition,  twenty-fix 
nations  ;  the  Igours I9,  diftinguiihed  above  the  Tartar  race  by  the  ufe 


16  Seethe  Hiftoire  Generale  des  Voyages, 
torn,  xviii.  and  the  Genealogical  Hiitory,  vol. 
ii.  p.  620  -  664. 

17  M.  de  Guignes  (torn  ii.  p.  i  — 124.) 
has  given  the  original  hiitory  of  the  ancient 
Hiong-nou,  or  Huns.  The  Chinefe  geogra- 
phy of  their  country  (torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  lv — 
lxiii.),  fcems  to  comprife  a  part  of  their  con- 
quefts. 

Vol.  II. 

t 


48  See  in  Duhalde  (torn.  iv.  p.  18  — 65.)  a 
circumftantial  defcription,  with  a  correct  map, 
of  the  country  of  the  Mongous. 

19  The  Igours,  or  Vigours,  were  divided 
into  three  branches ;  hunters,  fliepherds,  and 
hufbandinen  ;  and  the  laft  clafs  was  defpifed 
by  the  two  former,"  See  Abulghazi,  part  ii- 
c.  7. 
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CHAP.   0f  letters,  were  in  the  number  of  his  vaffals  ;  and,  by  the  ftrange 

XXVJ.. 

— w  f  connection  of  human  events,  the  flight  of  one  of  thofe  vagrant 

tribes  recalled  the  vidorious  Parthians  from  the  invafion  of  Syria  3°. 
On  the  fide  of  the  North,  the  ocean  was  affigned  as  the  limit  of  the 
power  of  the  Huns.    Without  enemies  to  refift  their  progrefs,  or 
witneffes  to  contradict  their  vanity,  they  might  fecurely  atchieve 
a  real,  or  imaginary,  conqueft  of  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia. 
The  Northern  Sea  was  fixed  as  the  remote  boundary  of  their  em- 
pire.    But  the  name  of  that  fea,   on  whofe  fhores  the  patriot 
Sovou  embraced  the  life  of  a  fhepherd  and  an  exile       may  be 
transferred,  with  much  more  probability,  to  the  Baikal,  a  capa- 
cious bafon,  above  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  which  difdains 
the  modeft  appellation  of  a  lake  3l,  and  which  actually  communi- 
cates with  the  feas  of  the  North,  by  the  long  courfe  of  the  Angara, 
the  Tongufka,  and  the  JenHka..    The  fubmiflion  of  fo  many  dif- 
tant  nations  might  flatter  the  pride  of  the  Tanjou  ;  but  the  valour  of 
the  Huns  could  be  rewarded  only  by  the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth 
and  luxury  of  the  empire  of  the  South.    In  the  third  century  before 
the  Ghriftian  sera,  a  wall  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length  was 
conftru&ed,  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  China  againft  the  inroads  of 
the  Huns  33 ;  but  this  ftupendous  work,  which  holds  a  confpicuous 
place  in  the  map  of  the  world,  has  never  contributed  to  the  fafety 

30  Memoires  de  l'Academie  des  Infcrip-  247—  254.;  and  Gmeiin,  in  the  Hift.  Gene- 
tions,  torn.  xxv.  p.  17  —  33.  The  compre-  rale  des  Voyages,  torn,  xviii.  p.  283  — 329. 
hen five  view  of  M.  de  Guignes  has  compared  They  all  remark  the  vulgar  opinion,  that 
thefe  diftant  events.  the  holy  fea  grows  angry  and  tempeftuous,  if 

3*  The  fame  of  Sovou,  or  So-ou,  his  me-  any  one  preiumes  to  call  it  a  lake.  This 
lit,  and  his  lingular,  adventures,  are  ftill  ce-  grammatical  nicety  often  excites  a  difpute,. 
lebratedin  China.  See  the  Eloge  de  Mouk-  between  the  abfurd  fuperflition  of  the  mad- 
den, p.  20.  and  notes,  p.  241-  247.  ;  and  ners,  and  the  abiurd  obstinacy  of  travellers.  .• 
Memoires  fur  la  Chine,  torn.  iii.  p.  317 —  33  The  conftruclion  of  the  wall  of  China  is 
360.  mentioned  by  Duhalde  (torn.  ii.  p.  4.5.)  and 

31  See  Ilbrand  Ives,  in  Harris's  collection,  de  Guignes  (torn.  ii.  p.  59.). 
vol.  ii.  d.  931  ;  Bell's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p. 
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of  an  unwarlike  people.    The  cavalry  cf  the  Taniou  frequently   c  TT  A  p- 

confifted  of  two  of  three  hundred  th^ufand  men,   formidable  by  «  •  ' 

the  matchlefs  dexterity  with  which  they  managed  their  bows  and 

their  horfes  ;  by  their  hardy  patience  in  fupporting  the  inclemency 

of  the  weather ;  and  by  the  incredible  fpeed  of  their  march,  which 

was  feldom'checked  by  torrents,  or  precipices,  by  the  deepeft  rivers, 

or  by  the  moft  lofty  mountains.    They  fpread  themfelves  at  ence  Their  wan 

over  the  face  of  the  country;  and  their  rapid  impetuolity  furprifed,  chinefe^ 

aftonifhed,  and  difconcerted  the  grave  and  elaborate  tactics  of  a  Chi-  jo^Chnft' 

nefe  army.    The  emperor  Kaoti 34,  a  foldier  of  fortune,  whofe  per- 

fonal  merit  had  raifed  him  to  the  throne,  marched  againfl  the  Huns 

with  thofe  veteran  troops  which  had  been  trained  in  the  civil  wars 

of  China.    But  he  was  foon  furrounded  by  the  Barbarians  ;  and, 

after  a  fiege  of  feven  days,  the  monarch,  hopelefs  of  relief,  was 

reduced  to  purchafe  his  deliverance  by  an  ignominious  capitulation. 

The  fuccelfors  of  Kaoti,  whofe  lives  were  dedicated  to  the  arts  of 

peace,  or  the  luxury  of  the  palace,  fubmitted  to  a  more  permanent 

difgrace.    They  too  hallily  confefTed  the  infufficiency  of  arms  and 

fortifications.   They  were  too  eafily  convinced,  that  while  the  blazing 

fignals  announced  on  every  fide  the  approach  of  the  Huns,  the  Chi- 

nefe  troops,  who  flept  with  the  helmet  on  their  head,  and  the  cuirafs 

on  their  back,  were  deftroyed  by  the  incefTant  labour  of  ineffectual 

marches  "     A  regular  payment  of  money,  and  filk,  was  ftipulated  as 

3+  See  the  life  of  Lieoupang,  or  Kao-  is  See  a  free  and  ample  memorial,  pre- 

ti,  in  the  Hift.  de  la  Chine,  publiflied  at  fented  by  a  Mandarin  to  the  emoeror  Venti 

Pans  1777,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  442—522.   This  (before  Chrift  180-  157),  in  Duhalde  (torn, 

voluminous  work  is  the  tranflation  (by  the  ii.  p.  +I2  _42  .)  .  from  a  collection  of  State 

de  Mailla>  of  the  Tong-Kien-Kang-Mou,  papers,  marked  with  the  red  pencil  by  Kamhi 

the  celebrated  abridgement  of  the  great  Hif-  himfelf  (p.  384-612.).    Another  memorial 

tory  of  Semakouang  (A.  D,  1084)  and  his  from  the  minifter  of  war  (Kang-Mou,  torn, 

coatinuators.  ii.  p.  555.  fupplies  fome  curious  circum- 

ftances  of  the  manners  of  the  Huns. 

4  E  2  the 
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C  J*  ^  p*  the  condition  of  a  temporary  and  precarious  peace  ;  and  the  wretched 

*  \  1  expedient  of  difguifing  a  real  tribute,  under  the  names  of  a  gift  or  a 

fubfidy,  was  practifed  by  the  emperors  of  China,  as  well  as  by  thofe  of 
Rome.  But  there  {till  remained  a  more  difgraceful  article  of  tribute, 
which  violated  the  facred  feelings  of  humanity  and  nature.  The 
hardfhips  of  the  fav-age  life,  which  deftroy  in  their  infancy  the 
children  who  are  born  with  a  lefs  healthy  and  robuft  conftitution,  in- 
troduce a  remarkable  difproportion  between  the  numbers  of  the  two 
fexes.  The  Tartars  are  an  ugly,  and  even  deformed  race ;  and,, 
while  they  confider  their  own  women  as  the.  inftruments  of  domefUc 
labour,  their  defires,.  or  rather  their  appetites,  are  directed  to  the  en- 
joyment of  more  elegant  beauty.  A  felect  band -of  the  faireft 
maidens  of  China  was  annually  devoted  to  the  rude  embraces  of  the 
Huns 36 ;  and  the  alliance  of  the  haughty  Tanjous  was  fecured  by. 
their  marriage  with  the  genuine,  or  adopted,  daughters  of  the  Impe- 
rial family,  which  vainly  attempted  to  efcape  the  facrilegious  pollu^ 
tion.  The  fituation  of  thefe  unhappy  victims  is  defcribed  in  th£  verfe& 
of  a  Ghinefe  princefs,  who  laments  that  fhe  had  been  condemned  by 
her  parents  to  a  diftant  exile,  under  a  Barbarian  hufband  ;  who  com- 
plains that  four  milk  was  her  only  drink,  raw  flefh  her  only  food,  a 
tent  her  only  palace  ;  and  who  exprefleSj  in  a  ftrain  of  pathetic  hm- 
plicity,  the  natural  wifh,  that  Ihe  were  transformed  into  a  bir<l,  to 
fly  back  to  her  dear  country  ;  the  object  of  her  tender  and  perpetual, 
regret 37. 

Decline  and       The  conqueft  of  China  has  been  twice  atchieved  by  the  paftoral 
fiuns.         tribes  of  the  North  :   the  forces  of  the  Huns  were  not  inferior  to- 
thofe  of  the  Moguls,  or  of  the  Mantcheoux  ;   and'  their  ambition 
might  entertain  the  moll  fanguine  hopes  of  fuccefs.    But  their  pride 

36  A  fupply  of  women  is  mentioned,  as  a    res  Mantcheoux,  torn.  i.  p.  186,  187.  with 
cuftomary  article  of  treaty  and  tribute  (Mift.    the  note  of  the  editor), 
de  la  Conquete  de  la  Chine,  par  les  Tarta-       37  DeGuignes,  Hift.  desHuns,  tom.ii.p.62. 

waft 
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■was  humbled,  and  their  progrefs  was  checked,  by  the  arms  and  po-  C^.,^TP* 

J*  A.  V 

licy  of  Vouti 3S,  the  fifth  emperor  of  the  powerful  dynafty  of  the  » — / 
Han.    In  his  long  reign  of  fifty-four  years,  the  Barbarians  of  the  Ant.  Chrift. 
fouthern  provinces  fubmitted  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  China  :  and  141   87 ' 
the  ancient  limits  of  the  monarchy  were  enlarged,  from  the  great  river 
of  Kiang,  to  the  port  of  Canton.    Inflead  of  confining  himfelf  to 
the  timid  operations  of  a  defenfive  war,  his  lieutenants  penetrated 
many  hundred  miles  into  the  country  of  the  Huns.    In  thofe  bound- 
lefs  deferts,  where  it  is  impoffible  to  form  magazines,  and  difficult  to 
tranfport  a  fufficient  fupply  of  provifions,  the  armies  of  Vouti  were 
repeatedly  expofed  to  intolerable  hardfhips :  and,  of  one  hundred  and^ 
forty  thoufand  foldiers,  who  marched  againft  the  Barbarians,  thirty 
thoufand  only  returned  in  fafety  to  the  feet  of  their  mafter.  Thefe 
lofles,  however,  were  compenfated  by  fplendid  and  xleciiive  fuccelV. 
The  Chinefe  generals  improved  the  fuperiority  which  they  derived 
from  the  temper  of  their  arms,  their  chariots  of  war,  and  the  fervice 
of  their  Tartar  auxiliaries.    The  camp  of  the  Tanjou  was  furprifed' 
in  the  midft  of  fleep  and  intemperance  :  and,  though  the  monarch  of 
the  Huns  bravery  cut  his  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  he 
left  above  fifteen  thoufand  of  his  fubjec~ts  on  the  field  of  battle.  Yet 
this  fignal  victory,  which  was  preceded  and  followed  by  many 
bloody  engagements,  contributed  much  lefs  to  the  deftruction  of  the 
power  of  the  Huns,  than  the  effectual  policy  which  was  employed 
to  detach  the  tributary  nations  from  their  obedience.    Intimidated  A  it.  Ch>;->, 
by  the  arms,  or  allured  by  the  promifes,  of  Vouti  and  his  fuc-  ?c* 
ceiTors,  the  moft  confiderable  tribes,  both  of  the  Eaft  and  of  the 
Weft,  difclaimed  the  authority  of  the  Tanjou.    While  fome  ac- 
knowledged themfelves  the  allies  or  vafTals  of  the  empire,  they  all- 
became  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Huns:  and  the  numbers  of 


38  See  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Vouti,  in  various  and  incenfiftent  charaftcr  Teems  to  be 
the  Kang-Mou,  torn,  iii    p.  1 — 98.    His    impartially  drawn. 

that 
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C  H  A  P.  that  haughty  people,  as  feon  as  they  were  redu-ed  to  their  native 

v-.— v          ftrength,  might,  perhaps,  have  been  contained  wi.Hn  the  walls  of 

one  of  the  great  and  populous  cities  of  China4?;  1v.c  defdrtion  <"f 
his  fubjeds,  and  the  perplexity  of  a  civil  war,  alt  length  compelled 
the  Tanjou  himfe'f  to  renounce  the  dignity  of  an  indej  endent  fovew 

Ant.  Cluift.  reign,  and  the  freedom  of  a  warlike  and  high-fpi-"ted  nation.  He 
was  received  at  Sigan,  the  capital  of  the  monarchy,  hy  tlU  troops, 
the  Mandarins,  and  the  emperor  himfelf,  with  ail  the  honours,  that 
could  adorn  and  difguife  the  triumph  of  Chinefe  vanity  **,  A  mag- 
nificent palace  was  prepared  for  his  reception;  his  place  was  a/f;  ned 
above  all  the  princes  of  the  royal  family ;  and  the  patience  of  the 
Barbarian  king  was  exhaufted  by  the  ceremonies  of  a  banquet, 
which  conliiled  of  eight  courfes  of  meat,  and  of  nine  folemn  pieces  of 
mufic.  But  he  performed,  on  his  knees,  the  duty  of  a  refpe&ful 
homage  to  the  emperor  of  China;  pronounced,  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  fucceflbrs,  a  perpetual  oath  of  fidelity ; 
and  gratefully  accepted  a  feal,  which  was  bellowed  as  the  em- 
blem of  his  regal  dependance.  After  this  humiliating  fubmiffion, 
the  Tanjous  fometiines  departed  from  their  allegiance,  and  feized  the 
favourable  moments  of  war  and  rapine;  but  the  monarchy  of  the 
Huns  gradually  declined,  till  it  was  broken,  by  civil  diflention,  into 

A.  D.  48.  two  hoflile  and  feparate  kingdoms.  One  of  the  princes  of  the  nation 
was  urged,  by  fear  and  ambition,  to  retire  towards  the  South  with 
eight  hords,  which  compofed  between  forty  and  fifty  thoufand  fa- 
milies. He  obtained,  vrith  the  title  of  Tanjou,  a  convenient  terri- 
tory on  the  verge  of  the  Chinefe  provinces  ;  and  his  conftant  attach- 

39  Tins  expreffion  is  ufed  in  die  memorial  contain  the  manufactures  of  China,  are  Itill 

to  the  emperor  Vend  (Duhalde,  torn.  iv.  more  populous. 

0.417.).  Without  adopting  the  exaggerations  4°  Sec  .thc  Kang-Mau,  torn.  iii.  p.  150., 

_            _  .        .  Tr      ,r  _  and  the  iubiequent  events  under  the  proper 

of  Marco-Polo  and  Jfaac  Voflius,  we  may  _  ,  .             ,  .    ,  „.    .  .     ,  l  . 

'  years,     i  his  memorable  lelhval  is  celebrated 

radoually  alluvv  for  Pekin,  two  millions  of  jn  the  £loge  de  Moukden,  and  explained  in 

inhabitants.    The  cities  of  the  South,  which    a  note  by  the  P.  Gaubil,  p.  89,  90. 

ment 
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ment  to  the  fervice  of  the  empire,  was  fecured  by  weakncfs,  and  the   C  ^  A  p- 

•  ■  ■  .        XX V 1. 

delire  of  revenge.  From  the  time  of  this  fatal  fchifm,  the  Hun;  ot  — ^ — . j 
the  North  continued  to  languifh  about  fifty  years  ;  till  they  were 
oppre(fed  on  every  fide  by  their  foreign  and  domeft'c  enemies.  The 
proud  infcription  *'  of  a  column,  erected  on  a  lofty  mountain,  an- 
nounced to  poftenty,  that  a  Chinefe  army  had  marched  feven  hun- 
dred miles  into  the  heart  of  their  country.  The  Sieripi 4*,  a  tribe  of 
Oriental  Tartars,  retaliated  the  injuries  which  they  had  formerly 
fuftained  ;  and  the  power  of  the  Tanjous,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  ^  rj>.  9j, 
hundred  years,  was  utterly  deftroyed  before  the  end  of  the  firft  cen- 
tury of  the  Chriftian  sera  4J. 

The  fate  of  the  vanquifhed  Huns  was  diverfificd  by  the  various  Their 


ieir  emi< 


infiuence  of  character  and  fituation  4\  Above  one  hundred  thoufand  *j\*jy™'00 
persons,  the  pooreft,  indeed,  and  the  raoft  pufllanimous,  of  the  &c* 
people,  were  contented  to  remain  in  their  native  country,  to  re- 
nounce their  peculiar  name  and  origin,  and  to  mingle  with  the 
victorious  nation  of  the  Sienpi.  Fifty-eight  hords,  about  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  men,  ambitious  of  a  more  honourable  fervitude, 
retired  towards  the  South  ;  implored  the  protection  of  the  emperors 
of  China  ;  and  were  permitted  to  inhabit,  and  to  guard,  the  extreme 
frontiers  of  the  province  of  Chanfi  and  the  territory  of  Ortous. 
But  the  moft  warlike  and  powerful  tribes  of  the  Huns  maintained, 
in  their  adverfe  fortune,  the  undaunted  fpirit  of  their  anceftors.  The 
weftern  world  was  open  to  their  valour ;  and  they  refolved,  under 

*"  This  infcripiion  was  compofed  on  the  Chinefe,  \z\o  years  before  Chrift.    But  the 

fpot  by  Pankou,  PrefiJent  of  the  Tiibuna!  of  feries  of  their  kings  docs  not  commence  till 

Hiftory  (Kang-Mou,  torn.  iii.  p.  392.)-   w  the  year  230.  (Hill,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p. 

jTiilar  monuments  have  been  dlfcovered  in  21.  123.) 

many  parts  of  Tartary  (Hiiloire  des  Huns,  44  The  various  accidents  of  the  downfal 

torn.  ii.  p  122.).             *  and  flight  of  the  Huns,  are  related  in  the 

41  M.  de  (jutgnes  (torn.  i.  p.  189.)  has  Kang  Mbu,  torn.  iii.  p.  88.  91.  95.  139, 

infertcda  Oiort  account  of  the  Sicn-i.  &c.    The  fmall  numbers  of  each  hord  may 

43  The  aera  of  the  Huns  is  placed,  by  the  be  afcribed  to  their  loiTes  and  diwfions. 

2.  the 
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CHAP.   the  conduit  of  their  hereditary  chieftains,  to  difcover  and  fubduc 
XXVI. 

y_  -,-  fome  remote  country,  which  was  ftill  inacceffible  to  the  arms  of  the 
Sienpi,  and  to  the  laws  of  China 4S.  The  courfe  of  their  emigration 
foon  carried  them  beyond  the  mountains  of  Imaus,  and  the  limits  of 
the  Chinefe  geography ;  but  we  are  able  to  diftinguilh  the  two  great 
divifions  of  thele  formidable  exiles,  which  dire&ed  their  march  to- 
The  white  wards  the  Oxus,  and  towards  the  Volga.  The  firft  of  thefe  colo- 
diana.°  °g  nies  eftablifhed  their  dominion  in  the  fruitful  and  extenfive  plains  of 
Sogdiana,  on  the  Eaftern  fide  of  the  Cafpian ;  where  they  preferved 
the  name  of  Huns,  with  the  epithet  of  Euthalites,  or  Nepthalites. 
Their  manners  were  foftened,  and  even  their  features  were  infenfibly 
improved,  by  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  and  their  long  refidence  in 
a  flouriming  province  4<5,  which  might  (till  retain  a  faint  impreffion  of 
the  arts  of  Greece  47.  The  white  Huns,  a  name  which  they  derived 
from  the  change  of  their  complexions,  foon  abandoned  the  paftoral 
life  of  Scythia.  Gorgo,  which,  under  the  appellation  of  Carizme, 
has  fince  enjoyed  a  temporary  fplendour,  was  the  refidence  of  the 
king,  who  exercifed  a  legal  authority  over  an  obedient  people.  Their 
luxury  was  maintained  by  the  labour  of  the  Sogdians  ;  and  the  only 
veftige  of  their  ancient  barbarifm,  was  the  cuftom  which  obliged  all 
the  companions,  perhaps  to  the  number  of  twenty,  who  had  fhared 
the  liberality  of  a  wealthy  lord,  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  fame  grave48. 

45  M.  de  Guignes  has  (kilfully  traced  the  aftual  mifery  may  be  feen  in  the  Genealogi- 
footfteps  of  the  Huns  through  the  vaft  deferts    cal  Hiftory  of  the  Tartars,  p.  42',—  469. 

of  Tartary  (tom.  ii.  p.  1*3.  277,  &c.  325,        47  Juftin  (xli.  6.)  has  left  a  Ihort  abridge- 

&c).  ment  01  the  Greek  kings  of  Baclriana.  To 

46  Mohammed,  Sultan  cf  Carizme,  reign-  their  induftry  I  mould  afcribe  the  new  and 
ed  in  Sogdiana,  when  it  was  invaded,('A.  D.  extraordinary'  trade,  which  tranfported  the 
1218.)  by  Zingis  and  his  moguls.  The  Ori-  merchandizes  of  India  into  Europe,  by  the 
ental  hiftorians  (fee  d'Herbelot,  Petit,  de  la  Oxus,  the  Cafpian,  the  Cyrus,  the  Phafis, 
Croix,  &c.)  celebrate  the  populous  cities  and  the  Euxine.  The  other  ways,  both  of 
which  he  ruined,  and  the  fruitful  country  the  land  and  fea,  were  pofTefTed  by  the  Se- 
which  he  defolated.  In  the  next  century,  leucides  and  the  Ptolemies.  (See  I'Efprit 
the  fame  provinces  of  Chorafmia  and  Maw-  des  Loix,  1.  xxi.) 

aralnahr  were  defcribed  by  Abulfeda  (Hud-       48  Procopius  de  Bell.  Perfico,  1.  i.  c.  3. 

/on,  Geograph.  Minor,  tom.  iii.).    Their  p.  9. 
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The  vicinity  of  the  Huns  to  the  provinces  of  Perfia,  involved  them  c 

in  frequent  and  bloody  contefts  with  the  power  of  that  monarchy,  v.— v  > 

But  they  refpected,  in  peace,  the  faith  of  treaties  ;  in  war,  the 
dictates  of  humanity ;  and  their  memorable  victory  over  Perofes, 
or  Firuz,  difplayed  the  moderation,  as  well  as  the  valour,  of 
the  Barbarians.     The  fccofid  divifion  of  their  countrymen,   the  The  Hans 

J  J  of  the  Volga. 

Huns,  who  gradually  advanced  towards  the  North-weft,  were  exer- 
cifed  by  the  hardlhips  of  a  colder  climate,  and  a  more  laborious 
march.  Neceffity  compelled  them  to  exchange  the  filks  of  China, 
for  the  furs  of  Siberia  ;  the  imperfect  rudiments  of  civilifed- life  were 
obliterated  ;  and  the  native  fiercenefs  of  the  Huns  was  exafperated  by 
their  intercourfe  with  the  favage  tribes,  who  were  compared,  with 
fome  propriety,  to  the  wild  beafts  of  the  defert.  Their  independent 
fpirit  foon  rejected  the  hereditaiy  fucceflion  of  the  Tanjous ;  and 
while  each  hord  was  governed  by  its  peculiar  Murfa,  their  tumultu- 
ary council  directed  the  public  mearures  of  the  whole  nation.  As 
late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  their  tranfient  refidence  on  the  Eaftern 
banks  of  the  Volga.,  was  attefted  by  the  name  of  Great  Hungary 
In  the  winter,  they  defcended  with  their  flocks  and  herds  towards  the 
mouth  of  that  mighty  river ;  and  their  fummer  excursions  reached 
as  high  as  the  latitude  of  SaratofF,  or  perhaps  the  conflux  of  the 
Kama.  Such  at  leaft  were  the  recent  limits  of  the  black  Calmucks  5°, 
who  remained  about  a  century  under  the  protection  of  Ruflia  ;  and 
who  have  fmce  returned  to  their  native  feats  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Chinefe  empire.  The  march,  and  the  return,  of  thofe  wan- 
dering Tartars,  whofe  ucited  camp  confifts  of  .fifty  thoufand  tents 

49  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  monk    guage  and  origin  (Hill,  des  Voyages,  torn. 
Rubruguis  (who  traverfed  the  immenfe  plain    vn.  p.  269). 

of  Kipzak,  in  his  journey  to  the  court  of  the       5°  Bel1  (voK  »•  P-  29~ 34-) >  anc*  the  edi- 

~     .  vi  %            1  1            111  tors  of  the  Genealogical  Hiftorv  (p.  cjq.). 

Great  Khan)  obierved  the  remarkable  name  1      •     ,    1  V 

_  _I             .  .   ,              .                ,  have  defcribed  the  .Calmucks  of  the  Voisi 

of  Hungary,  with  the  traces  of  a  common  Ian-  .    ,                f  .        e  ■ 

*  J  in  the  beginning  ef  the  prefcnt  century. 
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CHAP.   or  families,   illuftrate   the   diftant    emigrations    of    the  ancient 
XXVI.  ,      :  ° 

— „ — Huns  s'. 

Their  con-  It  is  impoflible  to  fill  the  dark  interval  of  time,  which  elapfed,  after 
AlLi!  °  the  Huns  of  the  V olga  were  loft  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinefe ;  and 
before  they  mewed  themfelves  to  thofe  of  the  Romans.  There  is 
fome  reafon,  however,  to  apprehend,  that  the  fame  force  which  had 
driven  them  from  their  native  feats,  ftill  continued  to  impel 
their  march  towards  the  frontiers  of  Europe.  The  power  of  the  Si- 
enpi,  their  implacable  enemies,  which  extended  above  three  thoufand 
miles  from  Eaft  to  Weft  52,  muft  have  gradually  opprefled  them  by 
the  weight  and  terror  of  a  formidable  neighbourhood  :  and  the  flight 
of  the  tribes  of  Scythia  would  inevitably  tend  to  mcreafe  the- 
ftrength,  or  to  contract  the  territories,  of  the  Huns.  The  harfh  and 
obicure  appellations  of  thofe  tribes  would  offend  the  ear,  without  in- 
forming the  underftanding,  of  the  reader ;  but  I  cannot  fupprefs  the 
very  natural  fufpicion,  that  the  Huns  of  the  North  derived  a  confi- 
derable  reinforcement  from  the  ruin  of  the  dynaftv  of  the  South,, 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  the  third  century,  fubmitted  to  the  dominion 
of  China  ;  that  the  braveft  warriors  marched  away  in  fearch  of  their 
free  and  adventurous  countrymen  ;  and  that,  as  they  had  been  divided 
by  profperity,  they  were  eafily  re-united  by  the  common  hardfhips  of 
their  adverfe  fortune       The  Huns,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  their 

wives 

51  This  great  tranfmigration  of  300,000  According  to  the  prefent  ftandard,  200  lit 
Calmucks,  orTorgouts,  happened  in  the  year  (or  more  accurately  193)  are  equal  to  one  de- 
177 1.  The  original  narrative  of  Kien-long,  gree  of  latitude  j  and  one  Englilh  mile  con- 
the  reigning  emperor  of  China,  which  was  fequently  exceeds  three  miles  o  China.  But. 
intended  for  the  infcription  of  a  column,  there  are  ftrong  reafons  to  believe  that  the  an- 
has  been  tranflated  by  the  miffionaries  of  Pe-  cient  // fcarcely  equalled  one-half  cf  the  mo- 
kin  (Memoire  fur  la  Chine,  torn.  i.  p.  dern.  See  the  elaborate  refearches  of  M.d'An- 
401 — 418).  The  emperor  arFefls  the  fmooth  ville,  a  geographer,  who  is  not  a  ftrangcr  in 
and  fpecious  language  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  any  age,  or  climate,  of  the  globe  (Memcires 
and  the  Father  of  his  People.  de  1'Acad.  torn.  ii.  p.  125 — 502.  Mefures 

51  The  Kang-Mou    (torn.  iii.    p.  447.)    Itineraires,  p.  154 — 167). 
afcribes  to  their  conquefis  a  fpace  of  14,000  lis.       53  Seethe  Hiftoire  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p. 

use 
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tvives  and  children,  their  dependents  and  allies,  were  tranfported  to  c  H  A  K 
the  Weft  of  the  Volga:  and  they  boldly  advanced  to  invade  the 
country  of  the  Alani,  a  paftoral  people  who  occupied,  or  wafted,  an 
extenfive  tract  of  the  deferts  of  Scythia.  The  plains  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Tanais  were  covered  with  the  tents  of  the  Alani,  but 
their  name  and  manners  were  diffufed  over  the  wide  extent  of  their 
conquefts;  and  the  painted  tribes  of  the  Agathyrfi  and  Geloni  were 
confounded  among  their  vaffals.  Towards  the  North,  they  pene- 
trated into  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia,  among  the  favages  who  were 
accuftomed,  in  their  rage  or  hunger,  to  the  tafte  of  human  fiefh:  and 
their  Southern  inroads  were  pufhed  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Perfia 
and  India.  The  mixture  of  Sarmatic  and  German  blood  had  con- 
tributed to  improve  the  features  of  the  Alani,  to  whiten  their  fwarthy 
complexions,  and  to  tinge  their  hair  with  a  yellowifh  caft,  which  is 
feldom  found  in  the  Tartar  race.  They  were  lefs  deformed  in  their 
perfons,  lefs  brutifh  in  their  manners,  than  the  Huns ;  but  they  did 
not  yield  to  thofe  formidable  Barbarians  in  their  martial  and  inde- 
pendent fpirit ;  in  the  love  of  freedom,  which  rejected  even  the  ufe 
of  domeftic  flaves ;  and  in  the  love  of  arms,  which  confidered  war 
and  rapine  as  the  pleafure  and  the  glory  of  mankind.  A  naked  fcyme- 
tar,  fixed  in  the  ground,  was  the  only  object  of  their  religious  wor- 
fhip ;  the  fcalps  of  their  enemies  formed  the  coftly  trappings  of 
their  horfes ;  and  they  viewed,  with  pity  and  contempt,  the  pu- 
iillanimous  warriors,  who  patiently  expected  the  infirmities  of  age, 
and  the  tortures  of  lingering  difeafe  5+.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Tanais,  the  military  power  of  the  Huns  and  the  Alani  encountered 

Kit; — 144.    The  fubfeaitent  hiftory  (p.  145  vant  et  belta.     Judicatur  ibi  bcatus  qui  in 

►  —277)  of  three  or  four  Hunnic  dynafties  evi-  proelio  profuderit  animam  :  fene<centes  etiam 

dcntly  proves,  that  their  martial  fpirit  was  et  fortuitis  inortibus  mundo  digreflbs,  ut  de- 

not  impaired  by  a  long  refidence  in  China.  generes  et  ignnvos  conviciis  atrocibus  infec- 

5*   Utque  hominibus  quietis  et  placidis  tantur.    We  mult  think  highly  of  the  con- 

otium  eft  voluptabile,  ita  illos  pericula  ju-  querors  of  fuck  men. 

4  F  2  each 
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C  ^tt^r P*  eac^  °ther  with  equal  valour,  but  with  unequal  fuccefs.  The  Huns 
i~  — „—  — '  prevailed  in  the  bloody  conteft  :  the  king  of  the  Alani  was  flain  ; 

and  the  remains  of  the  vanquifhed  nation  were  difperfed  by  the  or- 
dinary alternative  of  flight  or  fubmiflion  5S.  A  colony  of  exiles  found 
a  fecure  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Caucafus,  between  the  Euxine 
and  the  Cafpian  ;  where  they  ftill  preferve  their  name  and  their  inde- 
pendence. Another  colony  advanced,  with  more  intrepid  courage,  to- 
wards the  mores  of  the  Baltic  ;  aflbciated  themfelves  with  the  Northern 
tribes  of  Germany;  and  fhared  the  fpoil  of  the  Roman  provinces  of 
Gaul  and  Spain.  But  the  greateft  part  of  the  nation  of  the  Alani 
embraced  the  offers  of  an  honourable  and  advantageous  union:  and 
the  Huns,  who  efteemed  the  valour  of  their  lefs  fortunate  enemies, 
proceeded,  with  an  increafe  of  numbers  arid  confidence,  to  invade 
the  limits  of  the  Gothic  empire. 
Their  vie-        The  great  Hermanric,  whofe  dominions  extended  from  the  Baltic 

tories  over  it-'  •         i     •       i       r  ii  •  r  ^ 

the  Goths,  to  the  Euxine,  enjoyed,  in  the  lull  maturity  or  age  and  reputation, 
A.  D.  375.    tjie  £rujt  Q£  jj-g  vj£torieSj  when  he  was  alarmed  by  the  formidable 

approach  of  an  hoft  of  unknown  enemies  55,  on  whom  his  barbarous 
iubjects  might,  without  injuftice,  beftOw  the  epithet  of  Barbarians. 
The  numbers,  the  ftrength,  the  rapid  motions,  and  the  implacable 
cruelty  of  the  Huns,  were  felt,  and  dreaded,  and  magnified,  by 
the  aftonifhed  Goths;  who  beheld  their  fields  and  villages  confumed 
with  flames,  and  deluged  with  indifcriminate  flaughter.  To  thefe 
real  terrors  they  added,  the  furprife  and  abhorrence  which  were  ex- 
cited by  the  fhrill  voice,  the  uncouth  geflures,  and  the  ftrange  de— 

99  On  the  fubjeft  of  the  Alani,  fee  Am-  mifreprefent  their  origin  and  progrefs,  their 

mianus   (xxxi.  2.),   Jornandes    (de  Rebus  paflage  of  the  mud  or  water  of  the  Maiotis,  in 

Gelicis,  c.  24.),  M.  de  Guignes  (Hilt,  des  purfuit  of  an  ox  or  flag,  les  Indes  qu'ils  avoH 

Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  279.),  and  the  Genealo-  ent  decouvertes,   &c.    (Zofimus,  1.  iv.  p. 

gical  Hiftory  of  the  Tartars  (torn.  ii.  p.  617.).  224.     Sozomen,  1.  vi.   c.  37.  Procopius 

56  As  we  are  pofiefled  of  the  authentic  hif-  Hift.  Mifcell.  c.  5.  Jornandes,  c.  24.  Gran- 

tory  of  the  Huns,  it  would  be  impertinent  deur  et  Decadence,  &c.  des  Remains,  c.  17.) 
to  repeat,  or  te  refute,  the  fables,  which 

formity 
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formlty  of  the  Huns.  Thefe  favages  of  Scythia  were  compared  C  H  A  P. 
(and  the  picture  had  fome  refemblancc)  to  the  animals  who  walk  ■_.  _j 
very  aukwardly  on  two  legs  ;  and  to  the  mil'-fhapen  figures,  the  Ter- 
mini, which  were  often  placed  on  the  bridges  of  antiquity.  They 
were  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  the  human  fpecies  by  their  broad 
moulders,  flat  nofes,  and  fmall  black  eyes,  deeply  buried  in  the 
head  ;  and  as  they  were  almoft  deftitute  of  beard3,  they  never  en- 
joyed either  the  manly  graces  of  youth,  or  the  venerable  afpecl:  of 
age  '\  A  fabulous  origin  was  afligned,  worthy  of  their  form  and 
manners;  that  the  witches  of  Scythia,  who,  for  their  foul  and 
deadly  practices,  had  been  driven  from  fociety,  had  copulated  in  the 
defert  with  infernal  fpirits  ;  and  that  the  Huns  were  the  offspring  of 
this  execrable  conjunction  5\  The  tale,  fo  full  of  horror  and  ab- 
furdity,  was  greedily  embraced  by  the  credulous  hatred  of  the 
Goths;  but,  while  it  gratified  their  hatred,  it  encreafed  their  fear; 
fmce  the  pofterity  of  dsemons  and  witches  might  be  fuppofed  to  in- 
herit fome  mare  of  the  preternatural  powers,  as  well  as  of  the  ma- 
lignant temper,  of  their  parents.  Againft  thefe  enemies,  Hermanric 
prepared  to  exert  the  united  forces  of  the  Gothic  flate ;  but  he  foon 
difcovered  that  his  valTal  tribes,  provoked  by  oppreffion,  were  much 
more  inclined  to  fecond,  than  to  repel,  the  invafion  of  the  Huns. 
One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Roxolani  59  had  formerly  deferted  the 
ftandard  of  Hermanric,  and  the  cruel  tyrant  had  condemned  the 

57  Prodigiofae  formae,  et  pandi ;  ut  bipedes  Goth,  might  be  originally  derived  from  a 

exiftimes  beftias ;  vel  quales  in  commargi-  more  pleafing  fable  of  the  Greeks.  (Hero- 

laodis  pontibus,  effigiati  ftipites  dolantur  dot.  1.  iv.  c.  9,  &c.) 

incompti.     Ammian.  xxxi.  1.     Jornandes       59  The  Roxolani  may  be  the  fathers  of  the- 

(c  24.)  draws  a  ftrong  caricature  of  a  Cal-  Poic,  the  Ruffians  (d'Anville,  Empire  de  Ruf- 

muck  face.    Species  pavenda  nigredine  .  .  .  fie,  p.  1  — 10.),  whofe  refidence   (A.  D. 

quaedam  deformis  offa,  non  facies ;  habenf-  862.)  about   Novogrod  Veliki  cannot  be 

*j«e  magis  pun&aquam  lumina.   See  BufFon,  very  remote  from  that  which  the  Geographer 

Hift.  Naturelle,  tom.iiij  p.  380.  of  Ravenna  (i.  12.  iv.  4.  46.  v.  28.  30.) 

53  This  execrable  origin,  which  Jornandes  afligns  to  the  Roxolani  (A.  D.  836.). 
(c.  24.)  defcribes  with  the  rancour  of  a 

5  innocent 
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CHAP,   innocent  wife  of  the  traitor  to  be  torn  afunder  by  wild  horfes.  The 
XXVI.  7 
-v  '  brothers  of  that  unfortunate  woman  feized  the  favourable  moment 

of  revenge.  The  aged  king  of  the  Goths  languished  fome 
time  after  the  dangerous  wound  which  he  received  from  their 
daggers:  but  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  retarded  by  his  infir- 
mities; and  the  public  councils  of  the  nation  were  diftracted  by  a 
fpirit  of  jealoufy  and  difcord.  His  death,  which  has  been  imputed 
to  his  own  defpair,  left  the  reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of 
Withimer,  who,  with  the  doubtful  aid  of  fome  Scythian  mercena- 
ries, maintained  the  unequal  conteft  againft  the  arms  of  the  Huns 
and  the  Alani,  till  he  was  defeated  and  flain,  in  a  decifive  battle. 
The  Oltrogoths  fubmitted  to  their  fate :  and  the  royal  race  of  the  Amali 
will  hereafter  be  found  among  the  fubjccts  of  the  haughty  Attila. 
But  the  perfon  of  Witheric,  the  infant  king,  was  faved  by  the  dili- 
gence of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax;  two  warriors  of  approved  valour  and 
fidelity;  who,  by  cautious  marches,  conducted  the  independent  re- 
mains of  the  nation  of  the  Oftrogoths  towards  the  Danaftus,  or 
Niefter ;  a  confiderable  river,  which  now  feparates  the  Turkifh  do- 
minions from  the  empire  of  Ruffia.  On  the  banks  of  the  Niefter, 
the  prudent  Athanaric,  mere  attentive  to  his  own  than  to  the  general 
fafety,  had  fixed  the  camp  of  the  Vifigoths;  with  the  firm  refolution 
of  oppofing  the  victorious  Barbarians,  whom  he  thought  it  lefs  ad- 
vifable  to  provoke.  The  ordinary  fpeed  of  the  Huns  was  checked 
by  the  weight  of  baggage,  and  the  incumbrance  of  captives;  but 
their  military  fkill  deceived,  and  almoft  deftroyed,  the  army  of  Atha- 
naric. While  the  judge  of  the  Vifigoths  defended  the  banks  of  the 
Niefter,  he  was  encompalTed  and  attacked  by  a  numerous  detach- 
ment of  cavalry,  who,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  had  pafTed  the 
river  in  a  fordable  place ;  and,  it  was  not  without  the  utmoft  efforts 
of  courage  and  conduct,  that  he  was  able  to  effect  his  retreat  towards 
the  hilly  country.    The  undaunted  general  had  already  formed  a 

3  new 
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new  and  judicious  plan  of  defenfive  war;   and  the  ftrong  lines,  CJtyr** 

which  he  was  preparing  to  conftruct  between  the  mountain1?,  the  1  ,  * 

Pruth  and  the  Danube,  would  have  fecured  the  extenlive  and  fertile 
territory  that  bears  the  modern  name  of  Walachia,  from  the  deltruc- 
tive  inroads  of  the  Huns  *°.  But  the  hopes  and  meafures  of  the 
judge  of  the  Vifigoths  were  foon  difappointed,  by  the  trembling  im- 
patience of  his  difmayed  countrymen ;  who  were  perfuaded  by  their 
fears,  that  the  interpofition  of  the  Danube  was  the  only  barrier  that 
could  fave  them  from  the  rapid  purfuit,  and  invincible  yalour,  of 
the  Barbarians  of  Scythia.  Under  the  command  of  Fritigern  and 
Alavivus 6I,  the  body  of  the  nation  haftily  advanced  to  the  banks  of 
the  great  river,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the  Roman  emperor 
.of  the  Eaft.  Athanaric  himfelf,  flill  anxious  to  avoid  the  guilt  of 
perjury,  retired,  with  a  band  of  faithful  followers,,  into  the  moun- 
tainous country  of  Caucaland;  which  appears  to  have  been  guarded, 
and  almoft  concealed,  by  the  impenetrable  forefts  of  Tranfylvania  62. 

After  Valens  had  terminated  the  Gothic  war  with  fome  appearance  The  Goths 
of  glory  and  fuccefs,  he  made  a  progrefs  through  his  dominions  of  pTote°cuVn  of 
Afia,  and  at  length  fixed  his  refidence  in  the  capital  of  Syria.    The  a.  d!  37.6*. 
five  years  63  which  he  fpent  at  Antioch  were  employed  to  watch, 
from  a  fecure  diftance,  the  hoftile  defigns  of  the  Perfian  monarch ;  to 
check  the  depredations  of  the  Saracens  and  Ifaurians64;  to  enforce  by 

62  The  text  of  Ammianus  feems  to  be  im-       61  Ammianus  (xxxi.  3.)  and  Jornandes 

perfect,  or  corrupt;  but  the  nature  of  ihe  (de  Rebus  Gelicis,  c.  24.)  defcribe  the  fub- 

ground  explains,  and  almoft  defines,  the  Go-  verfion  of  the  Gothic  empire  by  the  Huns, 
thic  rampart.     Memoir«s  de    l'Acr.demie,       63  The  chronology  of  Ammianus  is  obfcure 

&c.  torn,  xxviii.  p.  444—  46Z.  and  imperfect.    Tillemont  has  laboured  to 

61  M.  de  Euat  (Hilt,  des  Peuples  de  l'Eu-  clear  and  fettle  the  annals  of  Valens. 
rope,  torn.  vi.  p.  407.)   has  conceived  a       6+  Zoflmus,  1.  iv.  p.  223.    Sozomen,  I« 

ftrange  idea,  that  Alavivus  was  the  fame  per-  vi.  c.  38.    The  Ifaurians,  each  winter,  in- 

fon  ai  Ulphilas  the  Gothic  bifhop  :  and  that  felted  the  roads  of  Afia  Minor,  as  far  as  the 

Ulphilas,   the  grandfon  of  a  Cappadocian  neighbourhood  of  Conftantinople.  Bafil, 

captive,  became  a  temporal  prince  of  the  Epift.  cel.  apud  Tillemont,  Hilt,  des  Empe- 

Goths*  reurs,  torn.  v.  p.  iq6. 
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C  h  a  P.    arguments,  more  prevalent  than  thofe  of  reafon  and  eloquence,  the 

XXVI.  t  t 

- f  belief  of  the  Arian  theology  ;  and  to  fatisfy  his  anxious  fufpicions 

by  the  promifcuous  execution  of  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  But 
the  attention  of  the  emperor  was  raoft  ferioufly  engaged,  by  the  im- 
portant intelligence  which  he  received  from  the  civil  and  military 
officers  who  were  entrufted  with  the  defence  of  the  Danube.  He 
•was  informed,  that  the  North  was  agitated  by  a  furious  tem- 
per!: ;  that  the  irruption  of  the  Huns,  an  unknown  and  mon- 
ftrous  race  of  favages,  had  fubverted  the  power  of  the  Goths  ; 
and  that  the  fuppliant  multitudes  of  that  warlike  nation,  whofe  pride 
was  now  humbled  in  the  duft,  covered  a  -lpace  of  many  miles  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  With  outftretched  arms,  and  pathetic  la- 
mentations, they  loudly  deplored  their  part  misfortunes  and  their  pre- 
fent  danger ;  acknowledged,  that  their  only  hope  of  fafety  was  in  the 
clemency  of  the  Roman  government ;  and  moft  folemnly  protefted, 
that  if  the  gracious  liberality  of  the  emperor  would  permit  them  to 
cultivate  the  wafte  lands  of  Thrace,  they  mould  ever  hold  thernfelves 
bound,  by  the  flrongeft  obligations  of  duty  and  gratitude,  to  obey 
the  laws,  and  to  guard  the  limits,  of  the  republic.  Thefe  afllirances 
were  confirmed  by  the  ambalfadors  of  the  Goths,  who  impatiently 
expe&ed,  from  the  mouth  of  Valens,  an  anfwer  that  muft  finally 
determine  the  fate  of  their  unhappy  countrymen.  The  emperor  of 
the  Eaft  was  no  longer  guided  by  the  wifdom  and  authority  of  his 
A.  D.  375.  elder  brother,  whofe  death  happened  towards  the  end  of  the  pre- 
Nov'  ceding  year  :  and  as  the  diftrefsful  fituation  of  the  Goths  required  an 

inftant  and  peremptory  decifion,  he  was  deprived  of  the  favourite 
refource  of  feeble  and  timid  minds ;  who  conlider  the  ufe  of  dila- 
tory and  ambiguous  mcafures,  as  the  moft  admirable  efforts  of  con- 
fummate  prudence.  As  long  as  the  fame  paffions  and  interefts 
fubfift  among  mankind,  the  queftions  of  war  and  peace,  of  juftice 
and  policy,  which  were  debated  in  the  councils  of  antiquity,  wUI 

frequently 
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frequently  prefent  themfelves  as  the  fubjelt  of  modern  deliberation.  Jtyi 

But  the  moft  experienced  ftatefman  of  Europe,  has  never  been  fum-   \  <~ — ' 

moned  to  confider  the  propriety,  or  the  danger,  of  admitting,  or  reject- 
ing, an  innumerable  multitude  of  Barbarians,  who  arc  driven  by  defpair 
and  hunger  to  folicit  a  fettlement  on  the  territories  of  a  civilized 
nation.  When  that  important  propofition,  fo  eflentially  connected 
with  the  public  fafety,  was  referred  to  the  minifters  of  Valens,  they 
were  perplexed  and  divided;  but  they  foon  acquiefced  in  the  flat- 
tering fentiment  which  feemed  the  moft  favourable  to  the  pride,  the 
indolence,  and  the  avarice  of  their  fovereign.  The  flaves,  who  were 
decorated  with  the  titles  of  prefects  and  generals,  difTcmblcd  or  dis- 
regarded the  terrors  of  this  national  emigration  ;  fo  extremely  dif- 
ferent from  the  partial  and  accidental  colonics,  which  had  been 
received  on  the  extreme  limits  of  the  empire.  But  they  applauded 
the  liberality  of  fortune,  which  had  concluded,  from  the  moft 
diftant  countries  of  the  globe,  a  numerous  and  invincible  army 
of  ftrangers,  to  defend  the  throne  of  Valens ;  who  might  now 
add  to  the  royal  treafures,  the  immenfe  fums  of  gold  Supplied 
by  the  provincials  to  compenfate  their  annual  proportion  of 
recruits.  The  prayers  of  the  Goths  were  granted,  and  their 
fervice  was  accepted  by  the  Imperial  court :  and  orders  were  imme- 
diately difpatched  to  the  civil  and  military  governors  of  the  Thracian 
diocefe,  to  make  the  necefTary  preparations  for  the  pafTagc  and  fub- 
f/ftence  of  a  great  people,  till  a  proper  and  Sufficient  territory  could 
be  allotted  for  their  future  refidence.  The  liberality  of  the  emperor 
was  accompanied,  however,  with  two  harm  and  rigorous  conditions, 
which  prudence  might  j  unify  on  the  fide  of  the  Romans  ;  but  which 
diftrefs  alone  could  extort  from  the  indignant  Goths.  Before  they 
pafTed  the  Danube,  they  were  required  to  deliver  their  arms :  and  it 
was  infifted,  that  their  children  fhould  be  taken  from  them,  and 
difperfed  through  the  provinces  of  Afia ;  where  they  might  be  civi- 
Vol.  a  4  G  lized 
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CHAP,  lized  by  the  arts  of  education,  and  ferve  as  hoftages  to  fecure  the 

XXVI.  7  b 

«  v- — J  fidelity  of  their  parents. 

They  are  During  this  fufpenfe  of  a  doubtful  and  diftant  negociation,  the 

OTer^heDa-  impatient'  Goths  made  fome  rafli  attempts  to  pafs  the  Danube,, 

nube  into  the  without  the   permiffion    of  the   government,    whofe  protection 

Roman  era-  r  °  '  1 

pire.  they  had  implored.    Their  motions  were  ftri&ly  obferved  by  the 

vigilance  of  the  troops  which  were  ftationed  along  the  river;  and 
their  foremoft  detachments  were  defeated  with  confiderable  flaughter: 
yet  fuch  were  the  timid  councils  of  the  reign  of  Valens,  that  the 
brave  officers  who  had  ferved  their  country  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty,  were  punifhed  by  the  lofs  of  their  employments,  and  nar- 
rowly efcaped  the  lofs  of  their  heads.  The  Imperial  mandate  was  at 
length  received  for  tranfporting  over  the  Danube  the  whole  body  of 
the  Gothic  nation  "5 ;  but  the  execution  of  this  order  was  a  talk  of 
labour  and  difficulty.  The  ftream  of  the  Danube,  which  in  thofe 
parts  is  above  a  mile  broad 66,  had  been  fwelled  by  inceffant  rains  ;  and, 
in  this  tumultuous  pafTage,  many  were  fwept  away,  and  drowned, 
by  the  rapid  violence  of  the  current.  A  large  fleet  of  vefTels,  of 
boats,  and  of  canoes,  was  provided  :  many  days  and  nights  they 
pa!Ted  and  repaffed  with  indefatigable  toil ;  and  the  moft  ftrenuous 
diligence  was  exerted  by  the  officers  of  Valens,  that  not  a  fingle  Bar- 
barian, of  thofe  who  were  referved  to  fubvert  the  foundations  of 
Rome,  mould  be  left  on  the  oppofite  more.  It  was  thought  expe- 
dient that  an  accurate  account  mould  be  taken  of  their  numbers  ;  but 
the  perfons  who  were  employed  foon  defifted,  with  amazement  and 

*5  The  paflage  of  the  Danube  is  expofed  difagreeably  balanced  by  his  unfeafonable 

by  Ammianus  (xxxi.  3,  4.),  Zofimus  (I.  iv.  brevity. 

p.  223,  224.),  Eunapius  in  Excerpt.  Legat.       60  Chilhull,  a  curious  traveller,  has  re— 

p.   19,  20.),  and  Jornandes   (c.  25,  26.).  marked  the  breadth  of  the  Danube,  which 

Ammianus  declares  (c.  5.),  that  he  means  he  paffed  to  the  fouth  of  Buchareft,  near  the- 

only,  ipfas  rerum  digerere  fummitates.    But  conflux  of  the  Argifh  (p.  77.).    He  admires 

he  often  takes  a  falfe  meafure  of  their  im-  the  beauty  and  fpontaneous  plenty  of  Ma;fia, 

$>ortan.ce;  and  his  fuperfluous  prolixity  is  or  Bulgaria. 

difmay,. 
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tiifmay,   from  the  profecution  of  the  endlefs  and  impracticable  C^yjP' 

tafk 67 :  and  the  principal  hiftorian  of  the  age  moft  ferioufly  affirms,  1  «~ — t 

that  the  prodigious  armies  of  DariufS  and  Xerxes,  which  had  fo  long 
been  confidered  as  the  fables  of  vain  and  credulous  antiquity,  were 
now  juftified,  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  by  the  evidence  of  fact 
and  experience.  A  probable  teftimony  has  fixed  the  number 
of  the  Gothic  warriors  at  two  hundred  thoufand  men ;  and  if 
we  can  venture  to  add  the  juft  proportion  of  women,  of  chil- 
dren, and  of  flaves,  the  whole  mafs  of  people  which  compofed  this 
formidable  emigration,  muft  have  amounted  to  near  a  million  of 
perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all  ages.  The  children  of  the  Goths, 
thofe  at  leaft  of  a  diftinguifhed  rank,  were  feparated  from  the  multi- 
tude. They  were  conducted,  without  delay,  to  the  diftant  feats 
affigned  for  their  refidence  and  education  ;  and  as  the  numerous  train 
of  hoftages  or  captives  paffed  through  the  cities,  their  gay  and  fplen- 
did  apparel,  their  robuft  and  martial  figure,  excited  the  furprife  and 
envy  of  the  Provincials.  But  the  ftipulation,  the  moft  offenfive  to 
the  Goths,  and  the  moft  important  to  the  Romans,  was  fhamefully 
eluded.  The  Barbarians,  who  confidered  their  arms  as  the  enfigns 
of  honour,  and  the  pledges  of  fafety,  were  difpofed  to  offer  a  price> 
which  the  luft  or  avarice  of  the  Imperial  officers  was  eafiiy  tempted 
to  accept.  To  preferve  their  arms,  the  haughty  warriors  confented, 
with  fome  reluctance,  to  proftitute  their  wives  or  their  daughters  ; 
the  charms  of  a  beauteous  maid,  or  a  comely  boy,  fecured  the  con- 
nivance of  the  infpectors  ;  who  fometimes  caft  an  eye  of  covetouf- 


"  Quern  fi  fcire  velit,  Libyci  velit  aequoris  lines  of  Virgil  (Georgic.  I.  ii.),  originally 

"*em  defigned  by  the  poet  to  exprefs  the  impoffi- 

Scire  quam  multae  Zephyro  truduntur  bility  of  numbering  the  different  forts  of 

haren*-  vines.    See  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  1.  xiv. 
Ammianus  has  inferted,  in  his  profe,  thefe 
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C^.ATP-   nefs  on  the  fringed  carpets  and  linen  garments  of  their  new  allies6*, 

'  j  '  or  who  facrificed  their  duty  to  the  mean  consideration  of  filling  their 

farms  with  cattle,  and  their  houfes  with  flaves.  The  Goths,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  were  permitted  to  enter  the  boats ;  and,  when 
their  flrength  was  collected  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  the  im- 
menfe  camp  which  was  fpread  over  the  plains  and  the  hills  of  the 
Lower  Media,  affumed  a  threatening  and  even  hoftile  afpecl.  The 
leaders  of  the  Oftrogoths,  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  the  guardians  of 
their  infant  king,  appeared  foon  afterwards  on  the  Northern  banks  of 
the  Danube ;  and  immediately  difpatched  their  ambafTadors  to  the 
court  of  Antioch,  to  folicit,  with  the  fame  profeffions  of  allegiance 
and  gratitude,  the  fame  favour  which  had  been  granted  to  the  fup- 
pliant  Vifigoths.  The  abfolute  refufal  of  Valens  fufpended  their 
progrefs,  and  difcovered  the  repentance,  the  fufpicions,  and  the 
fears,  of  the  Imperial  council. 
Their  dlf-  An  undifcipHned  and  unfettled  nation  of  Barbarians  required 
•difcontent.  tne  firme^  temper,  and  the  moft  dexterous  management.  The 
daily  fubfiftence  of  near  a  million  of  extraordinary  fubjecls 
could  be  fupplied  only  by  conftant  and  fkilful  diligence,  and 
might  continually  be  interrupted  by  miftake  or  accident.  The  in- 
folence,  or  the  indignation,  of  the  Goths,  if  they  conceived  them- 
felves  to  be  the  objects,  either  of  fear,  or,  of  contempt,  might  urge 
them  to  the  moft  defperate  extremities ;  and  the  fortune  of  the  fhate 
feemed  to  depend  on  the  prudence,  as  well  as  the  integrity,  of  the 
generals  of  Valens.  At  this  important  crifis,  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Thrace  was  exercifed  by  Lupicinus  and  Maximus,  in  whofe 
venal  minds  the  flighteft  hope  of  private  emolument  outweighed  every 
confideration  of  public  advantage  j  and  whofe  guilt  was  only  alle- 

**  Eunapius  and  Zofimus  curioully  fpecify  manufactures  of  the  provinces ;  which  the 
thefe  articles  of  Gothic  wealth  and  luxury.  Barbarians  had  acquired  as  the  fpoils  of  war; 
Yet  it  mult  be  prefumed,  that  they  were  the    or  as  the  gifts,  ox  merchandife,  of  peace. 

viated 
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viated  by  their  incapacity  of  difcerning  the  pernicious  effects  of  their   ^J]L£  p' 

ram  and  criminal  adminiftration.    Inftcad  of  obeying  the  orders  of  <  ■ v — 

their  fovereign,  and  fatisfying,  with  decent  liberality,  the  demands 
of  the  Goths,  they  levied  an  ungenerous  and  oppreflive  tax  on  the 
wants  of  the  hungry  Barbarians.    The  vileft  food  was  fold  at  an  ex- 
travagant price  ;  and,  in  the  room  of  wholfome  and  fubflantial  pro- 
vifions,  the  markets  were  rilled  with  the  flefh  of  dogs,  and  of  unclean 
animals,  who  had  died  of  difeafe.     To  obtain  the  valuable  acquifi- 
tion  of  a  pound  of  bread,  the  Goths  refigned  the  porfe/Iion  of  an  ex- 
penfive,  though  ferviceable,  flave ;  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  meat  was 
greedily  purchafed  with  ten  pounds  of  a  precious,  but  ufelefr, 
metal €9.     When  their  property  was  exhaufted,  they  continued  this 
neceffary  traffic  by  the  fale  of  their  fons  and  daughters  ;  and  not- 
withflanding  the  love  of  freedom,  which  animated  every  Gothic 
breaft,  they  fubmitted  to  the  humiliating  maxim,  that  it  was  better 
for  their  children  to  be  maintained  in  a  fervile  condition,  than  to 
perifh  in  a  ftate  of  wretched  and  helplefs  independence.    The  moft 
lively  refentment  is  excited  by  the  tyranny  of  pretended  benefactors, 
who  fternly  exact  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  have  cancel- 
led by  fubfequent  injuries  :  a  fpirit  of  difcontent  infenfibly  arofe  in 
the  camp  of  the  Barbarians,  who  pleaded,  without  fuccefs,  the  merit 
of  their  patient  and  dutiful  behaviour;  and  loudly  complained  of  the 
inhofpitable  treatment  which  they  had  received  from  their  new  allies. 
They  beheld  around  them  the  wealth  and  plenty  of  a  fertile  pro- 
vince, in  the  midft  of  which  they  fuffered  the  intolerable  hardfhips  of 
artificial  famine.    But  the  means  of  relief,  and  even  of  revenge, 

69  Decern  libra;  ;  tlve  word  filver  mull  be  flightly,  and  reluctantly,  touches  on  theodious 

underftood.    Jornandes  betrays  the  paflions  fubject.    Jerom,  who  wrote  almoil  on  the 

and  prejudices  of  a  Goth.  The  fervile  Greeks,  fpot,  is  fair,  though  concife.    Per  avaritiam 

Eunapius  and  Zofimus,  difguife  the  Roman  Maximi  ducis,  ad  rebellionem  fame  coacli 

oppreffion,  and  operate  the  perfidy  of  the  funt  (in  Chron.). 
Barbarians.    Ammianus,  a  patriot  hiftorian, 

1  were 
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C  A  P.  ^ere  in  their  hands  ;  fince  the  rapacioufnefs  of  their  tyrants  had  left, 
v— v — to  an  injured  people,  the  poiienion  and  the  ufe  of  arms.  The  cla- 
mours of  a  multitude,  untaught  to  difguife  their  fentiments,  announced 
the  firft  fymptoms  of  refiftance,  and  alarmed  the  timid  and  guilty 
minds  of  Lupicinus  and  Maximus.  Thofe  crafty  minifters,  who 
fubftituted  the  cunning  of  temporary  expedients  to  the  wife  and 
falutary  counfels  of  general  policy,  attempted  to  remove  the 
Goths  from  their  dangerous  ftation  on  the  frontiers  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  to  difperfe  them,  in  feparate  quarters  of  cantonment, 
through  the  interior  provinces.  As  they  were  confcious  how  ill  they 
had  deferved  the  refpect,  or  confidence,  of  the  Barbarians,  they  di- 
ligently collected,  from  every  fide,  a  military  force,  that  might  urge 
the  tardy  and  reluctant  march  of  a  people,  who  had  not  yet  renounced 
the  title,  or  the  duties,  of  Roman  fubje&s.  But  the  generals  of 
Valens,  while  their  attention  was  folely  directed  to  the  difcontented 
Vifigoths,  imprudently  difarmed  the  mips  and  the  fortifications, 
which  conftituted  the  defence  of  the  Danube.  The  fatal  overfight 
was  obferved,  and  improved,  by  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  who  anxioufly 
watched  the  favourable  moment  of  efcaping  from  the  purfuit  of  the 
Huns.  By  the  help  of  fuch  rafts  and  vefTels  as  could  be  nattily  pro- 
cured, the  leaders  of  the  Oftrogoths  tranfported,  without  oppofition, 
their  king  and  their  army;  and  boldly  fixed  an  hoflile  and  inde- 
pendent camp  on  the  territories  of  the  empire  70. 
Revolt  of  the      Under  the  name  of  judges,  Alavivus  and  Fritigern  were  the 

Goths  in 

MxCia,  and    leaders  of  the  Vifigoths  in  peace  and  war  ;  and  the  authority  which 


their  firft  vic- 
tories 


they  derived  from  their  birth,  was  ratified  by  the  free  confent  of  the 
nation.  In  a  feafon  of  tranquillity,  their  power  might  have  been 
equal,  as  well  as  their  rank  ;  but,  as  foon  as  their  countrymen  were 
exafperated  by  hunger  and  oppreffion,  the  fuperior  abilities  of 
Fritigern  afiumed  the  military  command,  which  he  was  qualified  to 

70  Ammianus,  xxxi.  4,  5. 
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exercife  for  the  public  welfare.  He  reftrained  the'impatient  fplrit  of  the 
Vifigoths,  till  the  injuries  and  the  infults  of  their  tyrants  fhould  juftify 
their  refiftance  in  the  opinion  of  mankind :  but  he  was  not  difpofed 
to  facrifice  any  folid  advantages  for  the  empty  praife  of  juftice  and 
moderation.    Senfible  of  the  benefits  which  would  refult  from  the 
union  of  the  Gothic  powers  under  the  fame  ftandard,  he  fecretly 
cultivated  the  friendfhip  of  the  Oftrogoths ;  and  while  he  profefled 
an  implicit  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Roman  generals,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  flow  marches  towards  Marcianopolis,  the  capital  of  the 
Lower  Msefia,  about  feventy  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  On 
that  fatal  fpot,  the  flames  of  difcord  and  mutual  hatred  burft  forth 
into  ia  dreadful  conflagration.     Lupicinus  had  invited  the  Gothic 
chiefs  to  a  fplendid  entertainment ;  and  their  martial  train  remained 
under  arms  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace.    But  the  gates  of  the  city 
were  ftridtly  guarded  ;  and  the  Barbarians  were  fternly  excluded  from 
the  ufe  of  a  plentiful  market,   to  which  they  aflerted  their  equal 
claim  of  fubjects  and  allies.    Their  humble  prayers  were  rejected 
with  infolence  and  derifion ;  and  as  their  patience  was  now  ex- 
haufted,  the  townfmen,  the  foldiers,  and  the  Goths,  were  foon  in- 
volved in  a  conflict  of  paflionate  altercation  and  angry  reproaches.. 
A  blow  was  imprudently  given  ;  a  fword  was  haftily  drawn  ;  and 
the  firft  blood  that  was  fpilt  in  this  accidental  quarrel,  became  the 
fignal  of  a  long  and  deftructive  war.    In  the  midft  of  noife  and  brutal 
intemperance,  Lupicinus  was  informed,  by  a  fecret  meflenger,  that 
many  of  his  foldiers  were  flain,  and  defpoiled  of  their  arms  ;  and  as 
as  he  was  already  inflamed  by  winer  and  opprefled  by  fleep,  he 
iflued  a  rafh  command,  that  their  death  mould  be  revenged  by 
the  maflacre    of  the   guards  of  Fritigern  and   Alavivus..  The 
clamorous   fhouts    and    dying   groans   apprifed  Fritigern   of  his 
extreme  danger  :  and,  as  he  poflefled  the  calm  and  intrepid  fpirit  of 
a  hero,  he  faw  that  he  was  loft  if  he  allowed  a  moment  of  delibe- 
ration. 
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CXXvrP    rati°n  to  the  man  who  had  fo  deeply  injured  him.    "  A  trifling  dif- 

i  v— - "  pute,  faid  the  Gothic  leader,  with  a  firm  but  gentle  tone  of  voice, 

"  appears  to  have  arifen  between  the  two  nations  ;  but  it  may  be 
"  productive  of  the  rnofl  dangerous  confequences,  unlefs  the  tumult 
"  is  immediately  pacified  by  the  affurance  of  our  fafety,  and  the 
"  authority  of  our  prefence."  At  thefe  words,  Fritigern  and  his 
companions  drew  their  fwords,  opened  their  paflage  through  the 
unrefifting  crowd,  which  filled  the  palace,  the  ftreets,  and  the  gates, 
of  Marcianopolis,  and,  mounting  their  horfes,  haftily  vanifhed  from 
the  eyes  of  the  aftonifhed  Romans.  The  generals  of  the  Goths 
were  faluted  by  the  fierce  and  joyful  acclamations  of  the  camp  :  war 
was  inftantly  refolved,  and  the  refolution  was  executed  without  de- 
lay: the  banners  of  the  nation  were  difplayed  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  their  anceftors  ;  and  the  air  refounded  with  the  harm  and  mourn- 
ful mufic  of  the  Barbarian  trumpet  7\  The  weak  and  guilty  Lupi- 
cinus,  who  had  dared  to  provoke,  who  had  neglected  to  deftroy,  and 
who  ftill  prefumed  to  defpife,  his  formidable  enemy,  marched  againft 
the  Goths,  at  the  head  of  fuch  a  military  force  as  could  be  collected 
on  this  fudden  emergency.  The  Barbarians  expected  his  approach 
about  nine  miles  from  Marcianopolis  ;  and  on  this  occafion  the  talents 
of  the  general  were  found  to  be  of  more  prevailing  efficacy  than  the 
weapons  and  difcipline  of  the  troops.  The  valour  of  the  Goths  was 
fo  ably  directed  by  the  genius  of  Fritigern,  that  they  broke,  by  a 
clofe  and  vigorous  attack,  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  legions.  Lupi- 

71  VexilHs   de  more  fublatis,    auditifque  cafually,  introduced  in   an  original  narra- 

trifte  fcmntibus  clajfjcis.    Ammian.  xxxi.  5..  tive  of  the  battle  of  Nancy  (A.  D.  1477.). 

Thefe  are  the  rauca  cornua  of  Claudian  (in  "  Attendant  le  combat  Je  dit  cor  fut  corne 

Rufin.  ii.  57.),  the  large  horns  of  the  Uri,  "  par  trcis  fois,  tant  que  le  vent  du  foufleur 

or  wild  bull;  fuch  as  have  been  more  recent-  u  pouvoit  durer :  ce  qui  efbahit  fort  Mon- 

ly  ufed  by  the  Swifs  Cantons  of  Uri  and  "  fieur  de  Bourgoigne  ;  car  deja  a  Morat 

Underwald  (Simler  de  Republica  Helvet.  "  I'avoit  cuy"    (See  the  Pieces  J uftificartves 

I.  ii.  p.  201.  edit.  Fufelin.  Tigur.  1734.)-  in  the  4m  edition  of  Philippe  de  Comines, 

Their  military  horn  is  finely,  though' perhaps  torn.  iii.  p.  493.) 

cinus 
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diers,  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  their  ufelefs  courage  ferved  only  to  «  * — ' 

protect  the  ignominious  flight  of  their  leader.  "  That  fuccefsful  day 
"  put  an  end  to  the  diftrefs  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  fecurity 
M  of  the  Romans  :  from  that  day,  the  Goths,  renouncing  the  pre- 
*'  carious  condition  of  ftrangers  and  exiles,  affumed  the  character 
*'  of  citizens  and  matters,  claimed  an  abfolute  dominion  over  the 
**  poflelfors  of  land,  and  held,  in  their  own  right,  the  northern  pro- 
"  vinces  of  the  empire,  which  are  bounded  by  the  Danube."  Such 
are  the  words  of  the  Gothic  hiftorian  who  celebrates,  with  rude 
eloquence,  the  glory  of  his  countrymen.  But  the  dominion  of  the 
Barbarians  was  exercifed  only  for  the  purpofes  of  rapine  and  deftruc- 
tion.  As  they  had  been  deprived,  by  the  minifters  of  the  emperor, 
of  the  common  benefits  of  nature,  and  the  fair  intercourfe  of  focial 
life,  they  retaliated  the  injuftice  on  the  fubjects  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  They  peno 
crimes  of  Lupicinus  were  expiated  by  the  ruin  of  the  peaceful  hufband-  Thrace."* 
men  of  Thrace,  the  conflagration  of  their  villages,  and  the  mafllicre, 
or  captivity,  of  their  innocent  families.  The  report  of  the  Gothic  vic- 
tory was  foon  dirTufed  over  the  adjacent  country ;  and  while  it  filled 
the  minds  of  the  Romans  with  terror  and  difmay,  their  own  hafty 
imprudence  contributed  to  increafe  the  forces  of  Fritigern,  and  the 
calamities  of  the  province.  Some  time  before  the  great  emigration,  a 
numerous  body  of  Goths,  under  the  command  of  Suerid  and  Colias, 
had  been  received  into  the  protection  and  fervice  of  the  empire  **. 
They  were  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Hadrianople  :  but  the  mi- 
nifters of  Valens  were  anxious  to  remove  them  beyond  the  Hellefpont, 
at  a  diftance  from  the  dangerous  temptation  which  might  fo  eafily  be 

«•  Jornandes  de  Rebus  Gelicis,  c.  26.  p.       73  Cum  populis  fuIs  longe  ante  Cu&enti. 

648.  edit.  Grot.   Thek  fplendicii  panni  (chey    „,  c  ,  .r   ,  ,  . 

.    ,     r  ,v  j    ,     ,,      We  are  ignorant  of  the  precife  date  and  cir- 

are  comparatively  iuch)    are   undoubtedly  a  r 

tranfcribed  from  the  larger  hiftories  of  Prifcus,    cumftances  of  their  tranfmigration. 
Ablavius,  or  Caffiodorius. 

Vol.  II,  4  H  communicated 
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communicated  by  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  fuccefs,  of  their  coun- 
trymen. The  refpectful  fubmiffion  with  which  they  yielded  to  the 
order  of  their  march,  might  be  confidered  as  a  proof  of  their  fide- 
lity ;  and  their  moderate  requeft  of  a  fufficient  allowance  of  provi- 
fions,  and  of  a  delay  of  only  two  days,  was  exprefTed  in  the  moft 
dutiful  terms.  But  the  firft  magiftrate  of  Hadrianople,  incenfed  by 
fome  diforders  which  had  been  committed  at  his  country-houfe,  re- 
fufed  this  indulgence ;  and  arming  againft  them  the  inhabitants  and 
manufacturers  of  a  populous  city,  he  urged,  with  hoftile  threats, 
their  inftant  departure.  The  Barbarians  flood  filent  and  amazed, 
till  they  were  exafperated  by  the  infulting  clamours,  and  miflile 
weapons,  of  the  populace :  but  when  patience  or  contempt  was  fa- 
tigued, they  crufhed  the  undifciplined  multitude,  inflicted  many  a 
fhameful  wound  on  the  backs  of  their  flying  enemies,  and  defpoiled 
them  of  the  fplendid  armour  74,  which  they  were  unworthy  to  bear. 
The  refemblance  of  their  fufferings  and  their  actions  foon  united  this 
victorious  detachment  to  the  nation  of  the  Vifigoths ;  the  troops  of 
Colias  and  Suerid  expected  the  approach  of  the  great  Fritigern, 
ranged  themfelves  under  his  ftandard,  and  fignalifed  their  ardour  in 
the  fiege  of  Hadrianople.  But  the  refiftance  of  the  garrifon  informed 
the  Barbarians,  that,  in  the  attack  of  regular  fortifications,  the  efforts 
of  unfkilful  courage  are  feldom  effectual.  Their  general  acknow- 
ledged his  error,  -raifed  the  fiege,  declared  that,  "  he  was  at  peace  with 
"  ftone  walls  7S,"  and  revenged  his  difappointment  on  the  adjacent 
country.  He  accepted,  with  pleafure,  the  ufeful  reinforcement  of 
hardy  workmen,  who  laboured  in  the  gold  mines  of  Thrace 16 ,  for 

the 

74  An  Imperial  manufacture  of  fhields,  Sec.       75  Pacem  fibi  efle  cum  parietibus  memo- 
was  eftabliftied  at  Hadrianople ;  and  the  po-    rans.    Ammian.  xxxi.  7. 
pulace  were  headed  by  the  Fabricen/es,  or       76  Thefe  mines  were  in  the  country  of  the 
workmen  ( Valel".  ad  Ammian.  xxxi.  6.).  Befli,  in  the  ridge  of  mountains,  the  Rho- 

dope4 
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thefe  new  afToclates  conducted  the  Barbarians,  through  the  fecret  u — » — -j 

paths,  to  the  moft  fequeftered  places,  which  had  been  chofen  to  fe- 
cure  the  inhabitants,  the  cattle,  and  the  magazines  of  corn.  With 
the  afliftance  of  fuch  guides,  nothing  could  remain  impervious,  or 
inacceffible :  refiftance  was  fatal  ;  flight  was  impra&icable ;  and  the 
patient  fubmimon  of  helplefs  innocence  feldom  found  mercy  from 
the  Barbarian  conqueror.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  depredations,  a  great 
number  of  the  children  of  the  Goths,  who  had  been  fold  into  capti- 
vity, were  reftored  to  the  embraces  of  their  afflicted  parents  ;  but 
thefe  tender  interviews,  which  might  have  revived  and  cherifhed  in 
their  minds  fome  fentiments  of  humanity,  tended  only  to  ftimulate 
their  native  fiercenefs  by  the  defire  of  revenge.  They  liftened, 
with  eager  attention,  to  the  complaints  of  their  captive  children,  who 
had  fuffered  the  mofc  cruel  indignities  from  the  luftful  or  angry  paf- 
fions  of  their  matters ;  and  the  fame  cruelties,  the  fame  indignities, 
were  feverely  retaliated  on  the  fons  and  daughters  of  the  Romans  7S. 

The  imprudence  of  Valens  and  his  minifters  had  introduced  into  Operationsof 
the  heart  of  the  empire  a  nation  of  enemies  ;  but  the  Viligoths  might  war. 
even  yet  have  been  reconciled,  by  the  manly  confeffion  of  paft  errors,  A'  D*  3/7' 
and  the  fincere  performance  of  former  engagements.    Thefe  healing 
and  temperate  meafures  feemed  to  concur  with  the  timorous  difpo- 
fition  of  the  fovereign  of  the  Eaft :  but,  on  this  cccafion  alone, 

dope,  that  runs  between  Philippi  and  Philip-  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  676.  857.  D'Anville, 

popolis ;  two  Macedonian  cities,  which  de-  Geographie  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  336. 
rived  their  name  and  origin  from  the  father       77  As  thofe  unhappy  workmen  often  ran 

of  Alexander.    From  the  mines  of  Thrace  he  away,  Valens  had  enafted  fevere  laws  to  drag 

annually  received  the  value,  not  the  weight,  them  from  their  hiding-places.    Cod.  Theo- 

of  a  thoufand  ^talents  (200,000  1.)  ;  a  reve-  dofian.  1.x.  tit.  xix.  leg.  9.  7. 
nue  which  paid  the  Phalanx,  and  corrupted       78  See  Ammianus,  xxxi.  5,  6.    The  hifto- 

the  orators  of  Greece.    SeeDiodor.  Siculus,  rian  of  the  Gothic  war  lofes  time  and  fpace, 

torn.  ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  88.  edit.  WelTeling.    Go-  by  an  unfeafonable  recapitulation  of  the  an- 

defroy's  Commentary  on  the  Theodofian  cient  inroads  of  the  Barbarians. 
Code,  torn.  iii.  p.  496.  Cellarius,  Geograph. 

I  4  ^  2  Valens 
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CHAP.  Valens  was  brave  ;  and  his  unfeafonable  bravery  was  fatal  to  himfelF 

XXVI.  1  ... 

i  and  to  his  fubjecls.    He  declared  his  intention  of  marching  from, 

Antioch  to  Conftantinople,  to  fubdue  this  dangerous  rebellion  ;  and, 
as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprife,  he  folicitecf 
the  afliftance  of  his  nephew,  the  emperor  Gratian,  who  commanded 
all  the  forces  of  the  "Weft.  The  veteran  troops  were  haftily  recalled 
from  the  defence  of  Armenia ;  that  important  frontier  was  abandoned 
to  the  difcretion  of  Sapor ;  and  the  immediate  conduct  of  the  Gothic 
war  was  entrufted,  during  the  abfence  of  Valens,  to  his  lieutenants 
Trajan  and  Profuturus,  two  generals  who  indulged  themfelves  in  a 
very  falfe  and  favourable  opinion  of  their  own  abilities.  On  their 
arrival  in  Thrace,  they  were  joined  by  Richomer,  count  of  the  do- 
meftics ;  and  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Weft,  that  marched  under  his- 
banner,  were  compofed  of  the  Gallic  legions,  reduced  indeed  by 
a  fpirit  of  defertion  to  the  vain  appearances  of  ftrength  and  num- 
bers. In  a  council  of  war,  which  was  influenced  by  pride,  rather 
than  by  reafon,  it  was  refolved  to  feek,  and  to  encounter,  the  Bar- 
barians ;  who  lay  encamped  in  the  fpacious  and  fertile  meadows, 
near  the  raoft  fouthern  of  the  fix  mouths  of  the  Danube 19 .  Their 
camp  was  furrounded  by  the  ufual  fortification  of  waggons 80 ;  and 
the  Barbarians,  fecure  within  the  vafl  circle  of  the  inclofure,  en- 
joyed the  fruits  of  their  valour,  and  the  fpoils  of  the  province.  In 
the  midft  of  riotous  intemperance,  the  watchful  Fritigern  obferved  the 
motions,  and  penetrated  the  defigns,  of  the  Romans.  He  perceived, 
that  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  continually  increafing;  and,  as- 
he  underftood  their  intention  of  attacking  his  rear,  as  foon  as  the  fcar- 

79  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (p.  226,  getius  de  Re  Milirari,  Liii.  c.  10.  Valefius 

2:7.  edit.  Wefielicg)  marks  the  fituatioa  of  ad  Ammian.  xxxi.  7.).  The  practice  and  the 

this  place  about  fixty  miles  north  of  Tomi,  name  were  preferred  by  their  defcendants,  as 

Ovid's  exile  :  and  the  name  of  Salkes  (the  late  as  the  fifteenth  a  ntary.    The  Cbarrsy, 

willows)  expreffes  the  na- :.  e  of  the  foil.  which  furrounded  the  Oft,  is  a  word  familiar 

*°  This  circle  cf  waggon:,  the  C^rrage,  was  to  the  readers  of  Froiffard,  or  Comines. 
toe  ufual  fortification  cf  the  Barbarians  vYe- 
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city  cf  forage  fhould  oblige  him  to  remove  his  camp  ;  he  recalled  to  ( 
their  ftandard  his  predatory  detachments,  which  covered  the  adjacent 
country.  As  foon  as  they  defcried  the  flaming  beacons  £',  they 
obeyed,  with  incredible  fpeed,  the  fignal  of  their  leader ;  the  camp 
was  filled  with  the  martial  crowd  of  Barbarians  ;  their  impatient 
clamours  demanded  the  battle,  and  their  tumultuous  zeal  was  ap- 
proved and  animated  by  the  fpirit  of  their  chiefs.  The  evening  was 
already  far  advanced ;  and  the  two  armies  prepared  themfelves  for 
the  approaching  combat,  which  was  deferred  only  till  the  dawn  of 
day.  While  the  trumpets  founded  to  arms,  the  undaunted  courage 
of  the  Goths  was  confirmed  by  the  mutual  obligation  of  a  folemn 
oath ;  and  as  they  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  the  rude  fongs, 
which  celebrated  the  glory  of  their  forefathers,  were  mingled  with 
their  fierce  and  diflbnant  outcries;  and  oppofed  to  the  artificial  har- 
mony of  the  Roman  Ihout.  Some  military  {kill  was  difplayed 
by  Fritigern  to  gain  the  advantage  of  a  commanding  eminence  ; 
but  the  bloody  conflict,  which  began  and  ended  with  the  light,  was 
maintained,  on  either  fide,  by  the  perfonal  and  obftinate  efforts  of 
ftrength,  valour,  and  agility.  The  legions  of  Armenia  fupported 
their  fame  in  arms ;  but  they  were  opprefled  by  the  irrefiftible  weight 
of  the  hoftile  multitude  :  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  was  thrown 
into  diforder,  and  the  field  was  ftrewed  with  their  mangled  carcafles. 
This  partial  defeat  was  balanced,  .however,  by  partial  fuccefs;  and 
when  the  two  armies,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  retreated 
to  their  refpective  camps,  neither  of  them  could  claim  the  ho- 
nours, or  the  effects,  of  a  decifive  victory.  The  real  lofs  was  more 
feverely  felt  by  the  Romans,  in  proportion  to  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
numbers ;  but  the  Goths  were  fo  deeply  confounded  and  difmayed  by 

*'  Statim  ut  accenfi  malleoli.    Ihaveufed    turgid  metaphors,  thofe  falfe  ornaments,  that 
the  literal  fenfe  of  real  torches  or  beacons:    perpetually  disfigure  the  ftyle  of  Ammianus. 
but  I  almoft  fufpect,  that  it  is  only  one  of  taofe 

this 
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Cxxvi P    ^s  vfeorous>  an£*  perhaps  unexpected,  refiftance,  that  they  remained 

«— — v  '  feven  days  within  the  circle  of  their  fortifications.     Such  funeral 

rites,  as  the  circumftances  of  time  and  place  would  admit,  were 
pioufly  difcharged  to  fome  officers  of  diftinguimed  rank  ;  but  the  in- 
difcriminate  vulgar  was  left  unburied  on  the  plain.  Their  flefh  was 
greedily  devoured  by  the  birds  of  prey,  who,  in  that  age,  enjoyed 
very  frequent  and  delicious  feafts ;  and  feveral  years  afterwards  the 
white  and  naked  bones,  which  covered  the  wide  extent  of  the  fields, 
prefented  to  the  eyes  of  Ammianus,  a  dreadful  monument  of  the 
battle  of  Salices  8\ 

Union  of  the      »phe  progrefs  of  the  Goths  had  been  checked  by  the  doubtful  event 

Goths  with  »     o  j 

the  Huns,  0f  that'  bloody  day  ;  and  the  Imperial  generals,  whofe  army  would 
have  been  confumed  by  the  repetition  of.  fuch  a  conteft,  embraced 
the  more  rational  plan,  of  deftroying  the  Barbarians,  by  the  wants  and 
preflure  of  their  own  multitudes.  They  prepared  to  confine  the 
Vifigoths  in  the  narrow  angle  of  land,  between  the  Danube,  the 
defert  of  Scvthia,  and  the  mountains  of  Hasmus,  till  their  ftrength 
and  fpirit  fliould  be  infenfibly  wafted  by  the  inevitable  operation  of 
famine.  The  defign  was  profecuted  with  fome  conduct  and  fuccefs; 
the  Barbarians  had  almoft  exhaufted  their  own  magazines,  and  the 
harvefts  of  the  country  ;  and  the  diligence  of  Saturninus,  the  mafter- 
general  of  the  cavalry,  was  employed  to  improve  the  ftrength,  and 
to  contract  the  extent,  of  the  Roman  fortifications.  His  labours 
were  interrupted  by  the  alarming  intelligence,  that  new  fwarms  of 
Barbarians  had  palled  the  unguarded  Danube,  either  to  fupport  the 
caufe,  or  to  imitate  the  example,  of  Fritigern.  The  juft  apprehen- 
fion,  that  he  himfelf  might  be  furrounded,  and  overwhelmed,  by  . 

82  Indicant  nunc  ufque  albentes  oflibus  fequent  to  the  Perfian  wars  of  Conflantius  and 

campi.    Ammian.  xxxi.  7.     The  hiftorian  Julian.    We  are  ignorant  of  the  time  when 

might  have  viewed  thefe  plains,  cither  as  a  he  quitted  the  fervice,  and  retired  to  Rome, 

foldier,  or  as  a  traveller.    But  his  modefty  has  where  he  appears  to  have  compofed  his  Hiflo- 

fupprefl'ed  the  adventures  of  his  own  life  fub-  ry  of  his  Own  Times. 
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the  arms  of  hoftile  and  unknown  nations,  compelled  Saturninus  to  c 
relinquifh  the  fiege  of  the  Gothic  camp  :  and  the  indignant  Vifi-  t. 
goths,  breaking  from  their  confinement,  fatiatcd  their  hunger  and 
revenge,  by  the  repeated  devaftation  of  the  fruitful  country,  which 
extends  above  three  hundred  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to 
the  llreights  of  the  Hellefpont t3.  The  fagacious  Fritigern  had  fuc- 
cefsfully  appealed  to  the  pafftons,  as  well  as  to  the  intereft,  of  his 
Barbarian  allies  ;  and  the  love  of  rapine,  and  the  hatred  of  Rome, 
feconded,  or  even  prevented,  the  eloquence  of  his  ambafladors.  He 
cemented  a  ftric~t  and  ufeful  alliance  with  the  great  body  of  his  coun- 
trymen, who  obeyed  Alatheus  and  Saphrax  as  the  guardians  of  their 
Infant  king  :  the  long  animofity  of  rival  tribes  was  fufpended  by  the 
fenfe  of  their  common  intereft;  the  independent  part  of  the  nation 
was  aftbciated  under  one  ftandard ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Oftrogoths 
appear  to  have  yielded  to  the  fuperior  genius  of  the  general  of  the 
Vifigoths.  He  obtained  the  formidable  aid  of  the  TaifaLx,  whofe 
military  renown  was  difgraced  and  polluted  by  the  public  infamy  of 
their  domeftic  manners.  Every  youth,  on  his  entrance  into  the 
world,  was  united  by  the  ties  of  honourable  friendihip,  and  brutal 
love,  to  fome  warrior  of  the  tribe  ;  nor  could  he  hope  to  be  releafed 
from  this  unnatural  connection,  till  he  had  approved  his  manhood, 
by  flaying,  in  fingle  combat,  a  huge  bear,  or  a  wild  boar  of  the 
foreft *\  But  the  moft  powerful  auxiliaries  of  the  Goths  were  drawn 
from  the  camp  of  thofe  enemies  who  had  expelled  them  from  their 
native  feats.    The  loofe  fubordination,  and  extenfive  pofieflions,  of 

*3  Ammian.  xxxi.  8.  interemit  urfum  immar.em,  colluvione  libe- 

84  Hanc  Taifalorum  gentem  turpem,  et  ratur  wicelti.    Ammian.  xxxi.  9.  Among 

obfcencc  vitae  flagitiis  ita  nccipimus  merfam  ;  the  Greeks  likewife,  more  especially  among 

ut  apud  eos  nefandi  concubitis  fcedere  copu-  the  Cretans,  the  holy  bands  of  friendmip 

lentur  mares  puberes,  jetatis  viriditatem  in  were  confirmed,  and  fullied,  by  unnatural 

eorum  pollutis  ufibus  confumpturi.    Porro,  love, 
fi  qui  jam  adultus  aprura  exceperit  folus,  vel 

the 
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C  H  A  P.   t]ie  Huns  and  the  Alani,   delayed  the  conquefts,   and  diftracted 

v  '  the  councils,  of  that  victorious  people.    Several  of  the  hords  were 

allured  by  the  liberal  promifes  of  Fritigern  ;  and  the  rapid  cavalry 
of  Scythia,  added  weight  and  energy  to  the  fteady  and  ftrenuous 
efforts  of  the  Gothic  infantry.    The  Sarmatians,  who  could  never 
forgive  the  fuccefibr  of  Valentinian,  enjoyed  and  encreafed  the  gene- 
ral confufion  ;  and  a  feafonable  irruption  of  the  Alemanni,  into  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,  engaged  the  attention,  and  diverted  the  forces,  of 
the  emperor  of  the  Weft 8s. 
Viftory  of        One  of  the  moft  dangerous  inconveniencies  of  the  introduction  of 
^rAleman"  the  Barbarians  into  the  army  and  the  palace,  was  fenfibly  felt  in  their 
a'  D.  378.    correfpondence  with  their  hoftile  countrymen  ;  to  whom  they  impru- 
May.        dently,  or  malicioufly,  revealed  the  weaknefs  of  the  Roman  empire. 

A  foldier,  of  the  life-guards  of  Gratian,  was  of  the  nation  of  the 
Alemanni,  and  of  the  tribe  of  the  Lentienfes,  who  dwelt  beyond  the 
lake  of  Conftance.  Some  domeftic  bufinefs  obliged  him  to  requeft  a 
leave  of  abfence.  In  a  fhort  vifit  to  his  family  and  friends,  he  was 
expofed  to  their  curious  inquiries ;  and  the  vanity  of  the  loquacious 
foldier  tempted  him  to  difplay  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
fecrets  of  the  {late,  and  the  defigns  of  his  mafter.  The  intelligence, 
that  Gratian  was  preparing  to  lead  the  military  force  of  Gaul,  and  of 
the  Weft,  to  the  affiftance  of  his  uncle  Valens,  pointed  out  to  the 
reftlels  fpirit  of  the  Alemanni,  the  moment,  and  the  mode,  of  a 
fuccefsful  invafion.  The  enterprife  of  fome  light  detachments,  who, 
in  the  month  of  February,  pafled  the  Rhine  upon  the  ice,  was  the 
prelude  of  a  more  important  war.  The  boldeft  hopes  of  rapine, 
perhaps  of  conqueft,  outweighed  the  considerations  of  timid  pru- 
dence, or  national  faith.    Every  foreft,  and  every  village,  poured 

,s  Ammian.  xxxi.  8,  9.  Jerom  (tomi.  epiftle  to  Heliodorus  was  compofed  in  the 
p.  26  )  enumerates  the  nations,  and  marks  a  year  397  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclef.  tom.xii. 
calamitous  period  of  twenty  years.     This    p.  645.). 
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forth  a  band  of  hardy  adventurers  ;  and  the  great  army  of  the  Ale-  CHAP, 
manni,  which,  on  their  approach,  was  eftimatcd  at  forty  thoufand  v— — ^ 
men  by  the  fears  of  the  people,  was  afterwards  magnified  to  the 
number  of  feventy  thoufand,  by  the  vain  and  credulous  flattery  of 
the  Imperial  court.  The  legions,  which  had  been  ordered  to  march 
into  Pannonia,  were  immediately  recalled,  or  detained,  for  the  de- 
fence of  Gaul  ;  the  military  command  was  divided  between  Nanienus 
and  Mellobaudes  ;  and  the  youthful  emperor,  though  he  refpected 
the  long  experience  and  fober  wifdom  of  the  former,  was  much  more 
inclined  to  admire,  and  to  follow,  the  martial  ardour  of  his  colleague  ; 
who  was  allowed  to  unite  the  incompatible  characters  of  count  of  the 
domeftics,  and  of  king  of  the  Franks.  His  rival  Priarius,  king  of  the 
Alemanni,  was  guided,  or  rather  impelled,  by  the  fame  headftrong 
valour  ;  and  as  their  troops  were  animated  by  the  fpirit  of  their 
leaders,  they  met,  they  faw,  they  encountered,  each  other,  near  the 
town  of  Argentaria,  or  Colmar  86,  in  the  plains  of  Alface.  The 
glory  of  the  day  was  juftly  afcribed  to  the  milhle  weapons,  and  well- 
practifed  evolutions,  of  the  Roman  foldiers :  the  Alemanni,  who 
long  maintained  their  ground,  were  flaughtered  with  unrelenting 
fury  :  five  thoufand  only  of  the  Barbarians  efcaped  to  the  woods  and 
mountains  ;  and  the  glorious  death  of  their  king  on  the  field  of  battle, 
faved  him  from  the  reproaches  of  the  people,  who  are  always  difpofed 
to  accufe  the  juftice,  or  policy,  of  an  unfuccefsful  war.  After  this 
fignal  victory,  which  fecured  the  peace  of  Gaul,  and  alTerted  the 
honour  of  the  Roman  arms,  the  emperor  Gratian  appeared  to  proceed 
without  delay  on  his  Eaftern  expedition  ;  but  as  he  approached 
the  confines  of  the  Alemanni,    he  fuddenly  inclined  to  the  left, 

,s  The  field  of  battle,  Argentaria,  or  Ar-  four  and  a  half  Roman  miles,  to  the  fouth  of 

gentovaria,  is  accurately  fixed  by  M.  d'An-  Strafburgh.     From   its   ruins  the  adjacent 

ville  (Notice  de  l'Ancienne  Gaule,  p.  96 —  town  of  Colmar  has  arifen. 
99.)  at  twenty-three  Gallic  leagues,  or  thirty- 

Vol.  II.  4  I  furprifed 
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CXXVIP   ^"urPr^e^  tnem  by  his  unexpected  paflage  of  the  Rhine,  and  boldly 

*  advanced  into  the  heart  of  their  country.     The  Barbarians  op- 

pofed  to  his  progrefs  the  obftacles  of  nature  and  of  courage  ;  and  ftill 
continued  to  retreat,  from  one  hill  to  another,  till  they  were  fatif- 
fied,  by  repeated  trials,  of  the  power  and  perfeverance  of  their  enemies. 
Their  fubmiflion  was  accepted,  as  a  proof,  not  indeed  of  their  fincere 
repentance,  but  of  their  actual  diftrefs  ;  and  a  feletl:  number  of  their 
brave  and  robuft  youth  was  exacted  from  the  faithlefs  nation,  as  the 
moft  fubftantial  pledge  of  their  future  moderation.    The  fubjects  of 
the  empire,  who  had  fo  often  experienced,  that  the  Alemanni  could 
neither  be  iubdued  by  arms,  nor  reftrained  by  treaties,  might  not 
promife  themfelves  any  foiid  or  lafting  tranquillity :  but  they  dis- 
covered, in  the  virtues  of  their  young  fovereign,  the  profpect  of  a 
long  and  aufpicious  reign.    When  the  legions  climbed  the  moun- 
tains, and  fcaled  the  fortifications,  of  the  Barbarians,  the  valour  of 
Gratian  was  diftinguilhed  in  the  foremoft  ranks  ;  and  the  gilt  and 
variegated  armour  of  his  guards  was  pierced  and  mattered  by  the 
blows,  which  they  had  received  in  their  conftant  attachment  to  the 
perfon  of  their  fovereign.     At  the  age  of  nineteen,  the  fon  of  Va- 
lentinian  feemed  to  pofiefs  the  talents  of  peace  and  war ;  and  his  per- 
fonal  fuccefs  againft  the  Alemanni  was  interpreted  as  a  fure  prefage 
of  his  Gothic  triumphs  87. 
Valens  While  Gratian  deferved  and  enjoyed  the  applaufe  of  his  fubjetls, 

marches  '  . 

againft  the     the  emperor  Valens,  who,  at  length,  had  removed  his  court  ana 
a°ix'  378.    army  from  Antioch,  was  received  by  the  people  of  Conftantinople  as 
Jilne  ii  th"~  tne  author  °*  tne  public  calamity.    Before  he  had  repofed  himfelf  ten 
days  in  the  capital,  he  was  urged,  by  the  licentious  clamours  of  the 
Hippodrome,  to  march  againft  the  Barbarians,  whom  he  had  invited 

67  The  full  and  impartial  narrative  of  Chronicle  of  Jerom,  and  the  Hhtory  of  Oro- 
Ammianus  (xxxi.  10  )  may  derive  fomeaddi-  fius  (1.  vii.  c.  33.  p.  552.  edit.  Havercamp.). 
tional  light  from  the  Epitome  of  Viftor,  the 

into 
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into  his  dominions:  and  the  citizens,  who  are  always  brave  at  a  cJy.^r,>< 

XX  v  I. 

diftance  from  any  real  danger,  declared,  with  confidence,  that,  if 
they  were  fupplied  with  arms,  they  alone  would  undertake  to  deliver 
the  province  from  the  ravages  of  an  infulting  foe  Si.  The  vain  re- 
proaches of  an  ignorant  multitude  haftened  the  downfal  of  the  Ro- 
man empire ;  they  provoked  the  defpenjte  ramnefs  of  Valens ; 
who  did  not  find,  either  in  his  reputation,  or  in  his  mind,  any 
motives  to  fupport  with  firmncfs  the  public  contempt.  He  was 
foon  perfuaded,  by  the  fuccefsful  achievements  of  his  lieutenants, 
to  defpifc  the  power  of  the  Goths,  who,  by  the  diligence  of  Fritigern, 
were  now  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hadrianople.  The 
march  of  the  Taifalas  had  been  intercepted  by  the  valiant  Frigerid  ; 
the  king  of  thofe  licentious  Barbarians  was  flain  in  battle  ;  and  the 
fuppliant  captives  were  fent  into  diftant  exile  to  cultivate  the  lands 
of  Italy,  which  were  afTigned  for  their  fettlement,  in  the  vacant 
territories  of  Modena  and  Parma  The  exploits  of  Sebaftian \ 
who  was  recently  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  Valens,  and  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  mafter-general  of  the  infantry,  were  ftill  more  honour- 
able to  himfelf,  and  ufeful  to  the  republic.  He  obtained  the  per- 
miflion  of  felecting  three  hundred  foldiers  from  each  of  the  legions  ; 
and  this  feparate  detachment  foon  acquired  the  fpirit  of  difcipline,  and 
the  exercife  of  arms,  which  were  almoft  forgotten  under  the  reign  of 

"  Moratus  paucifllmos  dies,  feditione  po-  90  Ammian.  xxxi.  11.  Zofimus,  I.  iv.  p. 
.pularium  levium  pulfus.  Ammian.  xxxi.  1 1 .  228—230.  The  latter  expatiates  on  the  de- 
Socrates  (1.  iv.  c.  38.)  fupplies  the  dates  and  fultory  expi0its  0f  Sebaftian,  and  difpatches, 
fome  circumftances.      _  in  a  few  ^  the  important  battle  of  Ha_ 

89  Vivolque  omnes  circa  Mutinam,  Regi-  .  .       .        .       ,.           ,         ,  -  „.  . 

n            t   i-          -j              1  dnanople.     According  to  the  ecclefiafhcal 

umque,  et  Parmam,  ltahca  oppida,  rura  cul-  ...                 f  n. 

.      •      •        a       •               •  critics,  who  hate  Sebaftian,   the  praife  of 

turos   exterminavit.     Ammianus,   xxxi.  9.  '                               '         r  c 

Thofe  cities  and  diftrids,  about  ten  years    Zofimus  is  difgracc  (Tillemont,  Hill,  des 

after  the  colony  of  the  Taifalae,  appear  in  a    Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  121.).    His  prejudice 

very  defolate  ftate.    See  Muratori,  Diflerta-    and  ignorance  undoubtedly  render  him  a  very 

zioni  fopra  le  Antichita  Italianc,   torn.  i.    queftionabie  judge  of  merit. 

Diflert.  xxi.  p.  354. 

4  I  2  Valens. 
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c     f  p-  Valens.    By  the  vigour  and  conduct  of  Sebaftian,  a  large  body  of  the 

«  v- — '  Goths  was  furprifed  in  their  camp :  and  the  immenfe  fpoil,  which  was 

recovered  from  their  hands,  filled  the  city  of  Hadrianople,  and  the  ad- 
jacent plain.  The  fplendid  narratives,  which  the  general  tranfmitted  of 
his  own  exploits,  alarmed  the  Imperial  court  by  the  appearance  of  fu- 
perior  merit ;  and  though  he  cautioufly  infifted  on  the  difficulties  of 
the  Gothic  war,  his  valour  was  praifed,  his  advice  was  rejected  ; 
and  Valens,  who  liftened  with  pride  and  pleafure  to  the  flattering 
fuggeftions  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  was  impatient  to  feize  the 
glory  of  an  eafy  and  affined  conqueft.  His  army  was  ftrengthened 
by  a  numerous  reinforcement  of  veterans  ;  and  his  march  from  Con- 
ftantinople  to  Hadrianople  was  conducted  with  fo  much  military  Ikill, 
that  he  prevented  the  activity  of  the  Barbarians,  who  defigned  to 
occupy  the  intermediate  defiles,  and  to  intercept  either  the  troops 
themfelves,  or  their  convoys  of  provifions.  The  camp  of  Valensr 
which  he  pitched  under  the  walls  of  Hadrianople,  was  fortified,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  the  Romans,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart 
and  a  raoft  important  council  was  fummoned,  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
emperor  and  of  the  empire.  The  party  of  reafon  and  of  delay  was 
ftrenuoufly  maintained  by  Victor,  who  had  corrected,  by  the  leflbns- 
of  experience,  the  native  fiercenefs  of  the  Sarmatian  character 
while  Sebaftian,  with  the  flexible  and  obfequious  eloquence  of  a 
courtier,  reprefented  every  precaution,  and  every  meafure,  that  im- 
plied a  doubt  of  immediate  victory,  as  unworthy  of  the  courage 
and  majefty  of  their  invincible  monarch.  The  ruin  of  Valens 
was  precipitated  by  the  deceitful  arts  of  Fritigern,  and  the  prudent 
admonitions  of  the  emperor  of  the  Weft.  The  advantages  of  nego- 
ciating  in  the  midft  of  war,  were  perfectly  underftood  by  the  general 
of  the  Barbarians  ;  and  a  Chriftian  ecclefiaftic  was  difpatched,  as  the 
holy  minifter  of  peace,  to  penetrate,  and  to  perplex,  the  councils  of 
the  enemy.    The  misfortunes,  as  well  as  the  provocations,  of  the 

Gothic 
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Gothic  nation,  were  forcibly  and  truly  defcribed  by  their  ambaf-   c  *!,^rp- 

fador  ;  who  protefted,  in  the  name  of  Fritigern,  that  he  was  ftill   <  »— — » 

difpofed  to  lay  down  his  arms,  or  to  employ  them  only  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  empire  ;  if  he  could  fecure,  for  his  wandering  country- 
men, a  tranquil  fettlement  on  the  wafte  lands  of  Thrace,  and  a 
fufficient  allowance  of  corn  and  cattle.  But  he  added,  in  a  whifper 
of  confidential  friendfhip,  that  the  exafperated  Barbarians  were  averfe 
to  thefe  reafonable  conditions ;  and,  that  Fritigern  was  doubtful 
whether  he  could  accomplifh  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty,  unlefs  he- 
found  himfelf  fupported  by  the  prefence,  and  terrors,  of  an  Imperial 
army.  About  the  fame  time,  Count  Richomer  returned  from  the 
Weft,  to  announce  the  defeat  and  fubmiffion  of  the  Alemanni,  to- 
inform  Valens,  that  his  nephew  advanced  by  rapid  marches  at  the 
head  of  the  veteran  and  victorious  legions  of  Gaul  ;  and  to  requeft, 
in  the  name  of  Gratian,  and  of  the  republic,  that  every  dangerous 
and  decifive  meafure  might  be  fufpended,  till  the  junction  of  the 
two  emperors  fhould  enfure  the  fuccefs  of  the  Gothic  war.  But  the 
feeble  fovereign  of  the  Eaft  was  actuated  only  by  the  fatal  illufions 
of  pride  and  jealoufy.  He  difdained  the  importunate  advice;  he 
reje£ted  the  humiliating  aid  ;  he  fecretly  compared  the  ignominious, 
at  leaft  the  inglorious,  period  of  his  own  reign,  with  the  fame  of  a 
beardlefs  youth  ;  and  Valens  rufhed  into  the  field,  to  erect  his  ima- 
ginary trophy,  before  the  diligence  of  his  colleague  could  ufurp  any 
lhare  of  the  triumphs  of  the  day. 

On  the  ninth  of  Auguft,  a  day  which  has  deferved  to  be  marked  Battle  of 
among  the  moft  inaufpicious  of  the  Roman  Calendar 9',  the  emperor  ^a^ian0PIe» 
Valens,  leaving,  under  a  ftrong  guard,  his  baggage  and  military 
treafure,   marched  from  Hadrianople  to  attack  the  Goths,  who 

91  Ammianus  (xxxi.  12,  13.)  almoft  alone  diforder  and  perplexity  of  his  narrative  :  but 
defcribes  the  councils  and  adlion 5  which  were  we  muft  now  take  leave  of  this  impartial 
terminated  by  the  fatal  battle  of  Hadrianople.  hiftorian  ;  and  reproach  is  filenced  by  our  re- 
We  might  cenfure  the  vices  of  his  ftyle,  the    gret  for  fuch  an  irreparable  lofs. 

were 
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C  Jim  P'  were  encamped  about  twelve  miles  from  the  city  9\  By  fome  miftake 
— v—  — '  of  the  orders,  or  fome  ignorance  of  the  ground,  the  right  wing,  or 
column  of  cavalry,  arrived  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  whilft  the  left  was 
ftill  at  a  considerable  diftance  ;  the  foldiers  were  compelled,  in  the 
fultry  heat  of  fummer,  to  precipitate  their  pace ;  and  the  line  of 
battle  was  formed  with  tedious  confufion,  and  irregular  delay.  The 
Gothic  cavalry  had  been  detached  to  forage  in  the  adjacent  country; 
and  Fritigern  ftill  continued  to  practife  his  cuftomary  arts.  He  dis- 
patched mefTengers  of  peace,  made  propofals,  required  hoftages,  and 
wafled  the  hours,  till  the  Romans,  expofed  without  fhelter  to  the 
burning  rays  of  the  fun,  were  exhaufted  by  thirft,  hunger,  and  in- 
tolerable fatigue.  The  emperor  was  perfuaded  to  fend  an  ambaflador 
to  the  Gothic  camp  ;  the  zeal  of  Richomer,  who  alone  had  courage 
to  accept  the  dangerous  commiflion,  was  applauded  :  and  the  count 
of  the  domeftics,  adorned  with  the  fplendid  enfigns  of  his  dignity, 
had  proceeded  fome  way  in  the  fpace  between  the  two  armies,  when 
he  was  fuddenly  recalled  by  the  alarm  of  battle.  The  hafty  and  im- 
prudent attack  was  made  by  Bacurius  the  Iberian,  who  commanded  a 
body  of  archers  and  targetteers ;  and  as  they  advanced  with  rafhnefs, 
they  retreated  with  lofs  and  difgrace.  In  the  fame  moment,  the 
flying  fquadrons  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  whofe  return  was  anxioufly 
expected  by  the  general  of  the  Goths,  defcended  like  a  whirlwind 
from  the  hills,  fwept  acrofs  the  plain,  and  added  new  terrors  to  the 
tumultuous,  but  irrefiftible,  charge  of  the  Barbarian  hoft.  The  event 
of  the  battle  of  Hadrianople,  fo  fatal  to  Valens  and  to  the  empire, 

The  defeat  of  mav  be  defcribed  in  a  few  words  :  the  Roman  cavalry  fled  ;  the  in- 

the  Romans.  ~  "  '  m  n 

fantry  was  abandoned,  furrounded,  and  cut  in  pieces,  The  molt  fkilful 

evolutions,  the  firmeft  courage,  are  fcarcely  fufficient  to  extricate  a  body 

9*  The  difference  of  the  eight  miles  of  Am-    fuppofe  a  great  army  to  be  a  mathematical 
mianns,  and  the  twelve  of  Idatius,  can  only    point,  without  fpace  or  dimenfions. 
embarrafs  thofe  critics  (Valefius  ad  loc),  who 
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of  foot,  encompalTed,  on  an  open  plain,  by  fuperior  numbers  of  horfe: 
but  the  troops  of  Valens,  opprefled  by  the  weight  of  the  enemy  and  their 
own  fears,  were  crowded  into  a  narrow  fpace,  where  it  was  impoffible 
for  them  to  extend  their  ranks,  or  even  to  ufe,  with  effect,  their 
fwords  and  javelins.  In  the  midft  of  tumult,  of  daughter,  and  of 
difmay,  the  emperor,  deferted  by  -his  guards,  and  wounded,  as  it 
was  fuppofed,  with  an  arrow,  fought  protection  among  the  Lancearii 
and  the  Mattiarii,  who  ftill  maintained  their  ground  with  fome  ap- 
pearance of  order  and  firmnefs.  His  faithful  generals.  Trajan  and 
Victor,  who  perceived  his  danger,  loudly  exclaimed,  that  all  was  loft, 
unlefs  the  perfon  of  the  emperor  could  be  faved.  Some  troops,  ani- 
mated by  their  exhortation,  advanced  to  his  relief :  they  found  only 
a  bloody  fpot,  covered  with  a  heap  of  broken  arms,  and  mangled 
bodies,  without  being  able  to  difcover  their  unfortunate  prince,  either 
among  the  living,  or  the  dead.  Their  fearch  could  not  indeed  be 
iuccefsful,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  circumftances,  with  which 

fome  hiftorians  have  related  the  death  of  the  emperor.    By  the  care  Death  of  the 

emperor  Va- 

of  his  attendants,  Valens  was  removed  from  the  field  of  battle  to  a  lens, 
neighbouring  cottage,  where  they  attempted  to  drefs  his  wound,  and 
to  provide  for  his  future  fafety.  But  this  humble  retreat  was  inftantly 
furrounded  by  the  enemy:  they  tried  to  force  the  door;  they  were  pro- 
voked by  a  difcharge  of  arrows  from  the  roof ;  till  at  length,  impa- 
tient of  delay,  they  fet  fire  to  a  pile  of  dry  faggots,  and  confumed  the 
cottage,  with  the  Roman  emperor  and  his  train.  Valens  perifh- 
ed  in  the  flames ;  and  a  youth  who  dropt  from  the  window,  alone 
efcaped,  to  atteft  the  melancholy  tale,  and  to  inform  the  Goths  of  the 
ineftimable  prize  which  they  had  loft  by  their  own  rafhnefs.  A  great 
number  of  brave  and  diftinguifhed  officers  perifhed  in  the  battle  of 
Hadrianople,  which  equalled,  in  the  actual  lofs,  and  far  furpafled,  in 
the  fatal  confequences,  the  misfortune  which  Rome  had  formerly 
3  fuftained 
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CHAP,  fuftained  in  the  fields  of  Cannae 93.     Two  matter-generals  of  the 
XXVI. 

t_  cavalry  and  infantry,  two  great  officers  of  the  palace,  and  thirty-five 

tribunes,  were  found  among  the  flain ;  and  the  death  of  Sebaftian 
might  fatisfy  the  world,  that  he  was  the  victim,  as  well  as  the  au- 
thor, of  the  public  calamity.  Above  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  army 
were  deftroyed  :  and  the  darknefs  of  the  night  was  efteemed  a  very 
favourable  circumftance  ;  as  it  ferved  to  conceal  the  flight  of  the 
multitude,  and  to  protect  the  more  orderly  retreat  of  Victor  and 
Richomer,  who  alone,  amidft  the  general  confternation,  maintained 
the  advantage  of  calm  courage,  and  regular  difcipline  **. 

While  the  imprelfions  of  grief  and  terror  were  ftill  recent  in  the 
minds  of  men,  the  raoft  celebrated  rhetorician  of  the  age  compofed 
the  funeral  oration  of  a  vanquished  army,  and  of  an  unpopular 
prince,  whofe  throne  was  already  occupied  by  a  ftranger.    "  There 
"  are  not  wanting,"  fays  the  candid  Libanius,  "  thofe  who  arraign 
"  the  prudence  of  the  emperor,  or  who  impute  the  public  misfortune 
to  the  want  of  courage  and  difcipline  in  the  troops.    For  my  own 
part,  I  reverence  the  memory  of  their  former  exploits  :  I  reverence 
the  glorious  death,  which  they  bravely  received,  ftanding,  and 
fighting  in  their  ranks  :  I  reverence  the  field  of  battle,  ftained  with 
"  their  blood,  and  the  blood  of  the  Barbarians.    Thofe  honourable 
marks  have  been  already  wafhed  away  by  the  rains ;  but  the  lofty 
monuments  of  their  bones,  the  bones  of  generals,  of  centurions, 


Funeral  ora- 
tion of  Va- 
lens  and  his 
army. 


53  Nec  ulla,  annalibus,  prater  Cannen- 
fem  pugnam  ita  ad  internecionem  res  legitur 
gefta.  Ammian.  xxxi.  13.  According  to 
the  grave  Polybius,  no  more  than  370  horfe, 
and  3000  foot,  efcaped  from  the  field  of  Can- 
nx:  10,000  were  made  piifoners ;  and  the 
number  of  the  flain  amounted  to  5630  horfe, 
and  70,000  foot  (Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  371.  edit. 
Cafaubon,  in  8vo).  Livy  (xxii.  49.)  is 
fomewhat  lefs  bloody :  he  flaughters  only 
.2700  horfe,  and  40,000  foot.    The  Roman 

5 


army  was  fuppofed  to  confift  of  87,200  ef- 
fective men  (xxii.  36.). 

s+  We  have  gained  fome  faint  light  from 
Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  26.  and  in  Chron.  p.  188.), 
Victor  (in  Epitome),  Orofius  (1.  vii.  c.  33. 
p.  554-),  Jornandes  (c.  27.),  Zofimus  (l.iv. 
p.  230.),  Socrates  (1.  iv.  c.  38.),  Sozomen 
(L  vi.  c.  40-),  Idatius  (in  Chron.).  But 
their  united  evidence,  if  weighed  againit 
Ammianus  alone,  is  light  and  unfubftan- 
tial. 

"  and 
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**  and  of  valiant  warriors,  claim  a  longer  period  of  duration.    The  C^yIP" 

"  king  himfelf  fought  and  fell  in  the  foremoft  ranks  of  the  battle.  '  «— *- ' 

"  His  attendants  prefented  him  with  the  fleeteft  horfes  of  the  Impe- 
"  rial  ftable,  that  would  foon  have  carried  him  beyond  the  purfuit 
"  of  the  enemy.  They  vainly  preflTed  him  to  referve  his  important 
life  for  the  future  fervice  of  the  republic.  He  ftill  declared,  that 
he  was  unworthy  to  furvive  fo  many  of  the  braveft  and  moft  faith- 
ful of  his  fubjects ;  and  the  monarch  was  nobly  buried  under  a 
"  mountain  of  the  flain.  Let  none,  therefore,  prefume  to  afcribe 
"  the  victory  of  the  Barbarians  to  the  fear,  the  weaknefs,  or  the 
"  imprudence,  of  the  Roman  troops.  The  chiefs  and  the  foldiers 
"  were  animated  by  the  virtue  of  their  anceftors,  whom  they  equal- 
"  led  in  difcipline,  and  the  arts  of  war.  Their  generous  emulation 
u  war,  Supported  by  the  love  of  glory,  which  prompted  them  to  con- 
u  tend  at  the  fame  time  with  heat  and  thirft,  with  fire  and  the  fword ; 
w  and  cheerfully  to  embrace  an  honourable  death,  as  their  refuge 
"  againft  flight  and  infamy.  The  indignation  of  the  gods  has  been 
"  the  only  caufe  of  the  fuccefs  of  our  enemies."  The  truth  of  hif- 
tory  may  difclaim  fome  parts  of  this  panegyric,  which  cannot  ftrictly 
be  reconciled  with  the  character  of  Valens,  or  the  circumftances  of 
the  battle  :  but  the  faireft  commendation  is  due  to  the  eloquence, 
and  ftill  more  to  the  generofity,  of  the  fophift  of  Antioch  9S. 

The  pride  of  the  Goths  was  elated  by  this  memorable  victory ;  The  Goths 
but  their  avarice  was  difappointed  by  the  mortifying  difcovery,  that  drianopte.*" 
the  richeft  part  of  the  Imperial  fpoil  had  been  within  the  walls  of 
Hadrianople.  They  haftened  to  poflefs  the  reward  of  their  valour ; 
but  they  were  encountered  by  the  remains  of  a  vanquished  army, 
with  an  intrepid  refolution,  which  was  the  effect  of  their  defpair, 
and  the  only  hope  of  their  fafety.    The  walls  of  the  city,  and  the 

*5   Libanius  de*  ulcifccnd.  Julian.  Nece,  c.  3.  in  Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Grate,  torn.  vii. 
p. 146 — 148. 
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CHAP,   ramparts  of  the  adjacent  camp,  were  lined  with  military  engines, 

XXVI.  » 
v  v  <  that  threw  ftones  of  an  enormous  weight ;  and  aftonifhed  the  igno- 
rant Barbarians  by  the  noife,  and  velocity,  ftill  more  than  vby  the 
real  effects,  of  the  difcharge.  The  foldiers,  the  citizens,  the  pro- 
vincials, the  domeftics  of  the  palace,  were  united  in  the  danger,  and 
in  the  defence  :  the  furious  affault  of  the  Goths  was  repulfed  ;  their 
fecret  arts  of  treachery  and  treafon  were  difcovered ;  and,  after  an 
obftinate  conflict  of  many  hours,  they  retired  to  their  tents ;  con- 
vinced, by  experience,  that  it  would  be  far  more  advifeable  to  ob- 
ferve  the  treaty,  which  their  fagacious  leader  had  tacitly  ftipulated 
with  the  fortifications  of  great  and  populous  cities.  After  the  hafty 
and  impolitic  maffacrc  of  three  hundred  deferters,  an  act  of  juftice 
extremely  ufeful  to  the  difcipline  of  the  Roman  armies,  the  Goths 
indignantly  raifed  the  fiege  of  Hadrianople.  The  fcene  of  war  and 
tumult  was  inftantly  converted  into  a  filent  folitude :  the  multitude 
fuddenly  difappeared ;  the  fecret  paths  of  the  woods  and  mountains 
were  marked  with  the  footfteps  of  the  trembling  fugitives,  who 
fought  a  refuge  in  the  diftant  cities  of  Ulyricum  and  Macedonia  :  and 
the  faithful  officers  of  the  houfehold,  and  the  treafury,  cautioufly 
proceeded  in  fearch  of  the  emperor,  of  whofe  death  they  were  ftill 
ignorant.  The  tide  of  the  Gothic  inundation  rolled  from  the  walls 
of  Hadrianople  to  the  fuburbs  of  Conftantinople.  The  Barbarians 
were  furprifed  with  the  fplendid  appearance  of  the  capital  of  the 
Eaft,  the  height  and  extent  of  the  walls,  the  myriads  of  wealthy  and 
affrighted  citizens  who  crowded  the  ramparts,  and  the  various  pro- 
fpecl:  of  the  fea  and  land.  While  they  gazed  with  hopelefs  defire  on 
the  inacceffible  beauties  of  Conftantinople,  a  fally  was  made  from 
one  of  the  gates  by  a  party  of  Saracens  96,  who  had  been  fortunately 

96  Valens  had  gained,  or  rather  purchafed,  a  people,  referved,  in  a  future  age,  to  pro- 

the  friendfhip  of  the  Saracens,  whofe  vexa-  pagate  another  religion   (Tillemont,  Hire, 

tious  inroads  were  felt  on  the  borders  of  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  104.  106.  141. 

Phoenicia,  PaleiUne,  and  Egypt.  The  Chrif-  Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  vii.  p.  593.). 
tian  faith  had  been  lately  introduced  among 
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engaged  in  the  fervice  of  Valens.    The  cavalry  of  Scythla  was  forced  c  J*  A  Pt 

XX  V  !• 

to  yield  to  the  admirable  fwiftnefs  and  fpirit  of  the  Arabian  horfes :  \— > 
their  riders  were  (killed  in  the  evolutions  of  irregular  war ;  and  the 
Northern  Barbarians  were  aftonifhed,  and  difmayed,  by  the  inhu- 
man ferocity  of  the  Barbarians  of  the  South.  A  Gothic  foldier  was 
flain  by  the  dagger  of  an  Arab ;  and  the  hairy,  naked  favage,  ap- 
plying his  lips  to  the  wound,  exprefled  a  horrid  delight,  while  he 
ilicked  the  blood  of  his  vanquifhed  enemy97.  The  army  of  the 
Goths,  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  the  wealthy  fuburbs,  and  the  adja- 
cent territory,  flowly  moved,  from  the  Bofphorus,  to  the  moun- 
tains which  form  the  weftern  boundary  of  Thrace.  The  im- 
portant pafs  of  Succi  was  betrayed  by  the  fear,  or  the  mifcondudt, 
of  Maurus;  and  the  Barbarians,  who  no  longer  had  any  refinance  to 
apprehend  from  the  fcattered  and  vanquifhed  troops  of  the  Eafl, 
fpread  themfelves  over  the  face  of  a  fertile  and  cultivated  country, 
as  far  as  the  confines  of  Italy*  and  the  Hadriatic  Sea 

The  Romans,  who  fo  coolly,  and  fo  concifely,  mention  the  acts  They  ravage 
of  jujlice  which  were  exercifed  by  the  legions9*,  referve  tbeir  com-  provinces*,1* 
paffion,  and  their  eloquence,  for  their  own  fufferings,  when  the  pro-  ^_D:  378i 
vinces  were  invaded,  and  defolated,  by  the  arms  of  the  fuccefsful 
Barbarians.    The  fimple  circumflantial  narrative  (did  fuch  a  nar- 
rative exift)  of  the  ruin  of  a  fmgle  town,  of  the  misfortunes  of  a 

97  Crinitus  quidam,  nudus  omnia  prseter  the  Arabs  before  the  death  of  Valens.  Eu- 

pubem,  fubraucum  et  lugubre  ftrepens.  Am-  napius  (in  Excerpt.  Legation,  p.  20.)  praifes 

mian.  xxxi.  16.   and  Valef.  ad  loc.     The  the  fertility  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  &c. 
Arabs  often  fought  naked;  a  cuftom  which       99  Obferve  with  how  much  indifference 

may  be  afcribed  to  their  fultry  climate,  and  Caefar  relates,  in  the  Commentaries  of  the 

bftentatious  bravery.   The  defcription  of  this  Gallic  War;  that  he  put  to  death  the  whole 

unknown  favage  is  the  lively  portrait  of  De-  fenate  of  the  Veneti,  who  had  yielded  to  his 

rar,  a  name  fo  dreadful  to  the  Chriftians  of  mercy  (iii.  16.) ;  that  he  laboured  to  extir- 

Syria.    See  Ockley's  Hilt,  of  the  Saracens,  pate   the  whole  nation-  of  the  Eburones 

vol.  i.  p.  72.  84.  87.  (vi.  31.);  that  forty  thoufand  perfons  were 

sS  The  feries  of  events  may  Jftill  be  traced  maflacred  at  Bourges  by  the  juft  revenge  of 

in  the  laft  pages  of  Ammianus  (xxxi.  15,  16.).  his  foldiers,  who  fpared  neither  age  nor  fex 

Zofimus  (l.iv.  p.  227.  231.),  whom  we  are  (vii.  27.),  &C4 
now  reduced  to  cherilh,  mifplace*  the  fally  of 
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CxxvrP'  ^n^e  family10*,  might  exhibit  an  interefting  and  inftruttive  picture 
*  '  of  human  manners :  but  the  tedious  ropetition  of  vague  and  decla- 
matory complaints  would  fatigue  the  attention  of  the  moft  patient 
reader.  The  fame  cenlure  may  be  applied,  though  not  perhaps  in 
an  equal  degree,  to  the  prophane,  and  the  ecclefiaftical,  writers  of  this 
unhappy  period  ;  that  their  minds  were  inflamed  by  popular,  and 
religious,  animofity  ;  and,  that  the  true  fize  and  colour  of  every  ob- 
ject is  falfified  by  the  exaggerations  of  their  corrupt  eloquence.  The 
vehement  Jerom  ,0'  might  juftly  deplore  the  calamities  inflicted  by 
the  Goths,  and  their  barbarous  allies,  on  his  native  country  of  Pan- 
nonia,  and  the  wide  extent  of  the  provinces,  from  the  walls  of 
Conftantinople  to  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps ;  the  rapes,  the  maf- 
facres,  the  conflagrations  ;  and,  above  all,  the  profanation  of  the 
churches,  that  were  turned  into  ftables,  and  the  contemptuous  treat- 
ment of  the  relics  of  holy  martyrs.  But  the  Saint  is  furely  trans- 
ported beyond  the  limits  of  nature  and  hiftory,  when  he  affirms, 
"  that,  in  thofe  defert  countries,  nothing  was  left  except  the  fky 
"  and  the  earth ;  that,  after  the  deftruction  of  the  cities,  and  the 
•*  extirpation  of  the  human  race,  the  land  was  overgrown  with  thick 
"  forefts,  and  inextricable  brambles ;  and  that  the  univerfal  defola- 
"  tion,  announced  by  the  prophet  Zephaniah,  was  accomplished,  in 
**  the  fcarcity  of  the  beafts,  the  birds,  and  even  of  the  fim."  Thefe 
complaints  were  pronounced  about  twenty  years  after  the  death  of 
Valens ;  and  the  Illyrian  provinces,  which  were  conftantly  expoied 
to  the  invafion  and  pahage  of  the  Barbarians,  {till  continued,  after  a 
calamitous  period  of  ten  centuries,  to  fupply  new  materials  for  rapine 

100  Snch  are  the  accounts  of  the  Sack  of  quoque  fieri,  et  •votatilium,  pi/ciumque :  teftis 
Migdeburgh,  by  the  ecdefiaftic  and  the  Illyricum  eft,  teflis  Thracia,  teflis  in  quo 
fifherman,  which  Mr.  Harte  has  tranferibed  ortus  fum  foluin  (Pannonia)  ;  ubi  prater 
(Hift.  of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  vol.  i.  p.  313  ccelum  et  terram,  et  crefcentes  vepres,  et 
—320.),  with  fome  apprehenfion  ef  violating  condenfa  fyh'arum  cunBaferierunt.  Tom.  vii. 
the  dignity  of  hiftory.  p.  250.  ad  1.  Cap.  Sophonias ;  and  torn.  i. 

101  Et  vaftatis  urbibus,  hominibufque  in-  p.  26. 
terfettis,  folitudinem  et  raritattm  befiiarum 
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and  deftruction.    Could  it  even  be  fuppofed,  that  a  large  tract  of  CJ1AP* 

A.  A  V 

country  had  been  left  without  cultivation,  and  without  inhabitants,  t--~-v— 
the  confequences  might  not  have  been  fo  fatal  to  the  inferior  pro- 
ductions of  animated  nature.  The  ufeful  and  feeble  animals,  which 
are  nourifhed  by  the  hand  of  man,  might  fuffer  and  periih,  if  they 
were  deprived  of  his  protection :  but  the  beads  of  the  foreft,  his 
enemies,  or  his  victims,  would  multiply  in  the  free  and  undifturbed 
poffeffion  of  their  folitary  domain.  The  various  tribes  that  people 
the  air,  or  the  waters,  are  ftill  lefs  connected  with  the  fate  of  the 
human  fpecies  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  fifh  of  the  Da- 
nube would  have  felt  more  terror  and  diftrefs,  from  the  approach  of 
a  voracious  pike,  than  from  the  hoftile  inroad  of  a  Gothic  army. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  juft  meafure  of  the  calamities  of  Maflacreof 
Europe,  there  was  reafon  to  fear  that  the  fame  calamities  would  youth  in  Ana, 
foon  extend  to  the  peaceful  countries  of  Afia.    The  fons  of  the  Goths  A*  D"  378' 
had  been  judicioufly  diftributed  through  the  cities  of  the  Eaft ;  and 
the  arts  of  education  were  employed,  to  polifh,  and  fubdue^  the  na- 
tive fiercenefs  of  their  temper.    In  the  fpace  of  about  twelve  year6, 
their  numbers  had  continually  increafed  ;  and  the  children,  who,  in 
the  firft  emigration,  were  fent  over  the  Hellefpont,  had  attained* 
with  rapid  growth,  the  ftrength  and  fpirit  of  perfect  manhood  to\ 
It  was  impomble  to  conceal  from  their  knowledge  the  events  of  the 
Gothic  war ;  and,  as  thofe  daring  youths  had  not  iludied  the  lan- 
guage of  dhTimulation,  they  betrayed  their  wi£h,  their  defire,  per- 
haps their  intention,  to  emulate  the  glorious  example  of  their  fathers. 
The  danger  of  the  times  feemed  to  juftify  the  jealous  fufpicions  of 
the  provincials  ;  and  thefe  fufpicions  were  admitted  as  unqueftionabl? 
evidence,  that  the  Goths  of  Afia  had  formed  a  fecret  and  dangerous 
confpiracy  againft  the  public  fafety.    The  death  of  Valens  had  left 

101  Eunapius  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  20.)  Cadmus's  armed  men,  who  fprung  from  the 
fooliftily  fuppofes  a  preternatural  growth  of  dragon's  teeth,  &c.  Such  was  the  Greek 
the  young  Goths;   that  he  may  introduce   eloquence  of  the  timet. 

the 
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CHAP,  the  Eaft  without  a  fovereign ;  and  Julius,  who  filled  the  important 
«  '  ftation  of  mafter-general  of  the  troops,  with  a  high  reputation  of  di- 
ligence and  ability,  thought  it  his  duty  to  confult  the  fenate  of  Con- 
ftantinople  ;  which  he  confidered,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne, 
as  the  reprefentative  council  of  the  nation.  As  foon  as  he  had  ob- 
tained the  difcretionary  power  of  acting  as  he  fhould  judge  moft 
expedient  for  the  good  of  the  republic,  he  aflembled  the  principal 
officers  ;  and  privately  concerted  effectual  meafures  for  the  execution 
of  his  bloody  dcfign.  An  order  was  immediately  promulgated,  that, 
on  a  ftated  day,  the  Gothic  youth  fhould  affemble  in  the  capital  cities 
of  their  refpective  provinces ;  and,  as  a  report  was  induftrioufly 
circulated,  that  they  were  fummoned  to  receive  a  liberal  gift  of  lands 
and  money,  the  pleafing  hope  allayed  the  fury  of  their  refentment, 
and  perhaps  fufpended  the  motions  of  the  confpiracy.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day,  the  unarmed  crowd  of  the  Gothic  youth  was  carefully 
collected  in  the  fquare,  or  Forum  :  the  ftreets  and  avenues  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Roman  troops ;  and  the  roofs  of  the  houfes  were 
covered  with  archers  and  (lingers.  At  the  fame  hour,  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  Eaft,  the  fignal  was  given  of  indifcriminate  flaughter j 
and  the  provinces  of  Afia  were  delivered,  by  the  cruel  prudence  of 
Julius,  from  a  domeftic  enemy,  who,  in  a  few  months,  might  have 
carried  fire  and  fword  from  the  Hellefpont  to  the  Euphrates  ,0'.  The 
urgent  confideration  of  the  public  fr.fety  may  undoubtedly  authorife 
the  violation  of  every  pofitive  law.  How  far,  that,  or  any  other,  con- 
fideration, may  operate,  to  difTolve  the  natural  obligations  of  huma- 
nity and  juftice,  is  a  doctrine,  of  which  I  ftill  defire  to  remain 
ignorant. 

103  Ammianus  evidently  approves  this  exe-  mirtalces  the  date,  and  labours  to  find  the 
cution,  efficacia  velox  et  falutaris,  which  con-  reafon,  why  Julius  did  not  confult  the  em- 
dudes  his  work  (xxxi.  16.).  Zofimus,  who  peror  Theodofius ;  who  had  not  yet  a/tended 
is  curious  and  copious  (1.  iv.  p.  233—236.)!    the  throne  ©f  the  Eaft, 

The 
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The  emperor  Gratian  was  far  advanced  on  his  march  towards  the  CHAP. 

XX  VI.  1 

plains  of  Hadrianople,  when  he  was  informed,  at  firft  by  the  con-   v-  ,-w — 
fufed  voice  of  fame,  and  afterwards  by  the  more  accurate  reports  of  Gmbn^n-* 
Victor  and  Richomer,  that  his  impatient  colleague  had  been  flain  in  5ofi  sw'th' 
battle,  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  army  were  exterminated  the  empire  of 

'  _  J  the  Eaft, 

by  the  fword  of  the  victorious  Goths.    Whatever  refentment  the  a.  D.  379, 
rafh  and  jealous  vanity  of  his  uncle  might  deferve,  the  refentment 
of  a  generous  mind  is  eafily  fubdued  by  the  fofter  emotions  of  grief 
and  companion  :  and  even  the  fenfe  of  pity  was  foon  loft  in  the  fe- 
rious  and  alarming  confideration  of  the  ftate  of  the  republic.  Gratian 
was  too  late  to  aflift,  he  was  too  weak  to  revenge,  his  unfortunate 
colleague  ;  and  the  valiant  and  modeft  youth  felt  himfelf  unequal  to 
the  fupport  of  a  finking  world.    A  formidable  tempeft  of  the  Bar- 
barians of  Germany  feemed  ready  to  burft  over  the  provinces  of  Gaul ; 
and  the  mind  of  Gratian  was  opprefled,  and  diftra&ed;  by  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  Weftern  Empire.    In  this  important  crifis,  the 
government  of  the  Eaft,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Gothic  war,  re- 
quired the  undivided  attention  of  a  hero  and  a  ftatefman.  A 
fubject  inverted  with  fuch  ample  command  would  not  long  have 
preferved  his  fidelity  to  a  diftant  benefactor;  and  the  Imperial  council 
embraced  the  wife  and  manly  refolution,  of  conferring  an  obligation, 
rather  than  of  yielding  to  an  infult.    It  was  the  wiih  of  Gratian  to 
beftow  the  purple  as  the  reward  of  virtue  ;  but,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, it  is  not  eafy  for  a  prince,  educated  in  the  fupreme  rank,  to 
underftand  the  true  characters  of  his  minifters  and  generals.  He 
attempted  to  weigh,  with  an  impartial  hand,  their  various  merits  and 
defects ;  and,  whilft  he  checked  the  ram  confidence  of  ambition,  he 
diftrufted  the  cautious  wifdom,  which  dcfpaired  of  the  republic.  As 
each  moment  of  delay  diminifhed  fomething  of  the  power  and  re- 
fources  of  the  future  fovereign  of  the  Eaft,  the  fituation  of  the  times 
would  not  allow  a  tedious  debate.    The  choice  of  Gratian  was  foon 
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CHAP,   declared  in  favour  of  an  exile,  whofe  father,  only  three  years  be- 

XXVI.  _  J  J 

w_v  1  fore,  had  fuffered,  under  the  fanction  of  bis  authority,  an  unjuft  and 

ignominious  death.  The  great  Theodofms,  a  name  celebrated  in 
hiftory,  and  dear  to  the  Catholic  Church  ro*,  was  fummoned  to  the 
Imperial  court,  which  had  gradually  retreated  from  the  confines  of 
I  Thrace  to  the  more  fecure  ftation  of  Sirmium.  Five  months  after 
the  death  of  Valens,  the  emperor  Gratian  produced  before  the  af- 
fembled  troops,  bis  colleague,  and  their  mafter ;  who,  after  a  modeft, 
perhaps  a  fmcere,  refiftance,  was  compelled  to  accept,  amidft  the 
general  acclamations,  the  diadem,  the  purple,  and  the  equal  title  of 
Auguftus  10s.  The  provinces  of  Thrace,  Afia,  and  Egypt,  over  which 
Valens  had  reigned,  were  refigned  to  the  adminiftration  of  the  new 
emperor :  but,  as  he  was  fpecially  entrufted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Gothic  war,  the  Illyrian  prefecture  was  diimembered  ;  and  the  two 
great  diocefes  of  Dacia  and  Macedonia  were  added  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Eaftern  empire  ,06. 

Birth  and         The  fame  province,  and,  perhaps,  the  fame  city ,07,  which  had 

charatter  of  .  ■■■■.«' 

Theodofxus.  given  to  the  throne  the  virtues  of  Trajan,  and  the  talents  of  Hadrian, 
was  the  original  feat  of  another  family  of  Spaniards,  who,  in  a  lefs 
fortunate  age,  pofiefTed,  near  fourfcore  years,  the  declining  empire 

104  A  lire  of  Theodofius  the  Great  was  (1.  vii.  c.  34-)»  Sozomen  (1.  vii.  c  2.),  So- 

compofed  in  the  lalt  century  (Paris  1679,  in  crates  (I.  v.  c.  2.),  Theodoret  (1.  v.  c.  5.). 

4to ;  168s,  in  i2mo),  to  inflame  the  mind  Philoftorgius  (L  ix.  c.  17.  with  Godefroy, 

of  the  young  Dauphin  with  Catholic  zeal.  p.  393. ),  the  Epitome  of  Vi&or,  and  the 

The  author,  Flechier,  afterwards  Bifhop  cf  Chronicles  of  Profper,  Idatius,  and  Marcel- 

Nifmes,  was  a  celebrated  preacher  ;  and  his  linus,  in  the  Thefaurus  Temporum  of  Sca- 

hiftory  is  adorned,  or  tainted,  with  pulpit-  liger. 

eloquence ;  but  he  takes  his  learning  from       1C<    Tillemcmt,    Hill,   des  Empereurs, 

Baronius,  and  his  principles  from  St.  Am-  torn.  v.  p.  716,  &c. 

brofe  and  St.  Auguftin.  107  Italica,  founded  by  Scipio  Africanus 

,0J  The  birth,  charadter,  and  elevation  of  for  his  wounded  veterans  of  Italy.  The  ruins 

Theodofius,  are  marked  in  Pacatus  (in  Pa-  ftill  appear,  about  a  league  above  Seville,  but 

»egyr.  Vet.  xii.  10,  11,  iz.),   Themiftius  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  river.  Seethe 

(Orat.  xiv.  p.  182.),  Zofimus  (L  iv.  p.  231.),  Hifpania  Illullrata  of  Nonius,  a  Ihort,  though 

Auguftin  (de  Civitat.  Dei,  v.  25.),  Orofius  valuable,  treatife.    C.  xvii.  p.  64—67. 
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of  Rome  ,0\  They  emerged  from  the  dbfeurity  of  municipal  ho-  CVHA^P- 
nours  by  the  active  fpirit  of  the  elder  Theodofius,  a  general,  whofe 
exploits  in  Britain  and  Africa  have  formed  one  of  the  moft  fplendid 
parts  of  the  annak  of  Valentinian.  The  fon  of  that  general,  who 
likewife  bore  the  name  of  Theodofius,  was  educated,  by  fkilful  pre- 
ceptors, in  the  liberal  ftudies  of  youth  ;  but  he  was  inftructed  in  trie 
art  of  war  by  the  tender  care  and  fevere  difcipline  of  his  father  1  *. 
Under  the  ftandard  of  fuch  a  leader,  young  Theodofius  fought  glory 
and  knowledge,  in  the  moft  diftant  fcenes  of  military  action  ;  inured 
his  constitution  to  the  difference  of  feafons  and  climates  ;  diftinguifhed 
his  valour  by  fea  and  land  ;  and  obferved  the  various  warfare  of  the 
Scots,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Moors.  His  own  merit,  and  the  re- 
commendation of  the  conqueror  of  Africa,  foon  railed  him  to  a  fe- 
parate  command  :  and,  in  the  ftation  of  Duke  of  Msefia,  he  van- 
quished an  army  of  Sarmatians ;  faved  the  province  ;  deferved  the 
love  of  the  foldiers  ;  and  provoked  the  envy  of  the  court  w0.  His 
rifing  fortunes  were  foon  blafted  by  the  difgrace  and  execution  of  his 
illuftrious  father ;  and  Theodofius  obtained,  as  a  favour,  the  per- 
miflion  of  retiring  to  a  private  life,  in  his  native  province  of  Spain. 
He  difplayed  a  firm  and  temperate  character  in  the  eafe  with  which 
he  adapted  himfelf  to  this  new  fituation.  His  time  was  almoft 
equally  divided  between  the  town  and  country :  the  fpirit,  which 
had  animated  his  public  conduct,  was  fhewn  in  the  active  and  af- 

103  I  agree  with  Tillemont  (Hift.  des  Em-  litary  education  of  Alexander,  Hannibal, 

pereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  726.)  in  fufpefting  the  and  the  fecond  Africanus  ;   who,  like  him, 

royal  pedigree,  which  remained  a  fecret  till  had  ferved  under  their  fathers  (xii.  8.). 
the  promotion  of  Theodofius.    Even  after       110   Ammianus  (xxix.  6.)  mentions  this 

that  event,  the  filence  of  Pacatus  outweighs  viftory  of,  Theodofius  Junior  Dux  Mxfix 

the  venal  evidence  of  Themiftius,  Vidlor,  prima  etiam  turn  lanugine  juvenis,  princess 

and  Claudian,  who  conned  the  family  of  poftea  perfpeftiffimus.    The  fame  fadl  is  at- 

Theodofius  with  the  blood  of  Trajan  and  teftcd  by  Themiftius  and  Zofimus :  bitfThe- 

Hadrian.  odoret  (!.  v.  c.  5.),  who  adds  fume  curicu* 

109  Pacatus  compares,  and  confequcntly  circumftances,  ftrangely  applies  it  to  the  time 

prefers,  the  youth  of  Theodofius,  to  the  mi-  of  the  Interregnum. 

VoL-  n-    .  4  L  fedionate 
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C  H  A  P.    fe&ionatc  performance  of  every  fecial  duly  ;  and  the  diligence  of  the 

XXVI.  r  . 

v— v— — i   foldier  was  profitably  converted  to  the  improvement  of  his  ample 

patrimony  which  lay  between  Valladclid  and  Segovia,  in  the 
midft  of  a  fruitful  diftrict,  ftill  famous  for  a  mod  exquifite  breed  of 
fheep  "*.  From  the  innocent,  but  humble,  labours  of  his  farm, 
Theodofms  was  tranfported,  in  lefs  than  four  months,  to  the  throne 
of  the  Eaftcrn  empire  :  and  the  whole  period  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
world  will  not  perhaps  afford  a  fimilar  example,  of  an  elevation,  at 
the  fame  time,  fo  pure,  and  fo  honourable.  The  princes  who 
peaceably  inherit  the  fceptre  of  their  fathers,  claim  and  enjoy  a  legal 
right,  the  more  fecure,  as  it  is  abfolutely  diflinct  from  the  merits  of 
their  perfonal  characters.  The  fubjects,  who,  in  a  monarchy,  or  a 
popular  ftate,  acquire  the  pofTeffion  of  fupreme  power,  may  have 
raifed  themfelves,  by  the  fuperiority  either  of  genius  or  virtue,  above 
the  heads  of  their  equals  :  but  their  virtue  is  feldom  exempt  from 
ambition  ;  and  the  caufe  of  the  fuccefsful  candidate  is  frequently 
flamed  by  the  guilt  of  confpiracy,  or  civil  war.  Even  in  thofe  go- 
vernments which  allow  the  reigning  monarch  to  declare  a  colleague, 
or  a  fucceffor,  his  partial  choice,  which  may  be  influenced  by  the 
blindeft  paffions,  is  often  directed  to  an  unworthy  object.  But  the 
moft  fufpicious  malignity  cannot  afcribe  to  Theodofms,  in  his  obfeure 
folitude  of  Caucha,  the  arts,  the  defires,  or  even  the  hopes,  of  an 
ambitious  ftatefman  ;  and  the  name  of  the  Exile  would  long  fince 
have  been  forgotten,  if  his  genuine  and  diftinguifhed  virtues  had  not 
left  a  deep  impreiTion  in  the  Imperial  court.  During  the  feafon  of 
profperity,  he  had  been  neglected  ;  but,  in  the  public  diftrefs,  his 
fuperior  merit  was  univerfally  felt  and  acknowledged.  What  con- 
fidence muft  have  been  repofed  in  his  integrity,  fince  Gratian  could 

Pacatus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  9.)  pre-  torn.  i.  p.  25.)  has  fixed  the  fituation  of 

fers  the  ruftic  life  of  Theodofius  to  that  of  Caucha,  or  Coca,  in  the  old  province  of 

Cincinnatus  :    the  one  was   the   effett  of  Gallicia,  where  Zofimus  and  Idatius  have 

choice,  the  other  of  poverty.  placed  the  birth,  or  patrimony,  of  Theodo- 

M.  d'Anville  (Geographic  Ancienne,  fius. 

I  truft, 
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truft,  that  a  pious  fon  would  forgive,  for  the  fake  of  the  republic,  C-V^AIP" 

the  murder  of  his  father  !  What  expectations  muft  have  been  formed  v  , — ^ 

of  his  abilities,  to  encourage  the  hope,  that  a  fmglc  man  could  fave, 
and  reftore,  the  empire  of  the  Eaft  !  Theodofius  was  inverted  with 
the  purple  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  The  vulgar  gazed 
with  admiration  on  the  manly  beauty  of  his  face,  and  the  graceful 
majefty  of  his  perfon,  which  they  were  pleafed  to  compare  with  the 
pictures  and  medals  of  the  emperor  Trajan  ;  whilft  intelligent  ob- 
fervers  difcovered,  in  the  qualities  of  his  heart  and  underftanding, 
a  more  important  refemblance  to  the  bed  and  greateft  of  the  Roman 
princes. 

It  is  not  without  the  moft  fincere  regret,  that  I  mufl  now  take  His  prudent 
leave  of  an  accurate  and  faithful  guide,  who  has  compofed  the  hif-  *r,.d  lucce^- 

0         '  1  ful  conduct 

tory  of  his  own  times,  without  indulging  the  prejudices  and  pafhons,  of  the  Gothic 
which  ufually  affect  the  mind  of  a  contemporary.    Ammianus  Mar-  A.  D.  379— 
cellinus,  who  terminates  his  ufeful  work  with  the  defeat  and  death  3  2* 
of  Valens,  recommends  the  more  glorious  fubjecl:  of  the  enfuing 
reign  to  the  youthful  vigour  and  eloquence  of  the  rifing  genera- 
tion "\    The  rifing  generation  was  not  difpofed  to  accept  his  ad- 
vice, or  to  imitate  his  example  "+;  and,  in  the  ftudy  of  the  reign  of 
Theodofius,  we  are  reduced  to  illuftrate  the  partial,  narrative  of  Zo- 
fimus,  by  the  obfcure  hints  of  fragments  and  chronicles,  by  the 
figurative  ftyle  of  poetry  or  panegyric,  and  by  the  precarious  af- 

113  Let  us  hear  Ammianus  hi-mfeif.    Hxc,  are  now  loft:   the  1  aft  eighteen,  which  con- 

ut  miles  quondam  et  Grscus,  a  principatu  tain  no  more  than  twenty-five  years,  ftill 

Casfaris  Nervae  exorfu?,    adufque  Valentis  preferve  the  copious  and  authentic  hiilory  of 

interitum,   pro  virium  expiicavi  menfura :  his  own  times. 

nunquam,  ut  arbitror,  fciens,  filentio  aufus       ,I+  Ammianus  was  the  laft  fubjedl  of  Rome 

corrumpere  vel  mendacio.    Scribant  reliqua  who  compofed  a  profane  hiftory  in  the  Latin 

potiores  aetate,  doflrinifque  florentes.    Quos  language.    The  Eait,  in  the  next  century, 

id,  fi  libuerit,  aggrefl'uros,  procudere  linguas  produced  fome  rhetorical  hiftorians,  Zofimus, 

ad  majores  moneo  iliios.    Ainmian.  xxxi.  16.  Olympiodorus,  Malchus,  Candidus,  &c.  See 

The  firli  thirteen  books,  a  fuperficial  epi-  Yoflius  de  Hilloricis  Gro;cis,   1.  ii.  c.  18. 

tome  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- feven  years,  de  Hiiloricis  Latinis,  1.  ii.  c.  10,  &c 

4  L  1  filtance 
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c  h  a  p.  ftftance  of  the  ccclefiaftical  writers,  who,  in  the  heat  of  religious 

■■XV**      —  ....  -       ,  f,  -  , 

«  w  '  faction,  arc  apt  to  dcfpilc  the  prolanc  virtues  of  linccnty  and  modera- 
tion. ( lonfcious  of  thefe  difadvantages,  whieh  will  continue  to  involve 
a  conftderable  portion  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  I 
lh. ill  proceed  with  doubtful  and  timorous  ftcps.  Yet  I  may  boldly 
pronounce,  that  the  battle  of  Hadrianople  was  never  revenged  by 
any  fignal  or  decilivc  victory  of  Thcodolius  over  the  Barbarians  j  and 
the  exprefiivc  lilcncc  of  his  venal  orators  may  be  confirmed  by  the 
obfervation  of  the  condition  and  circumflances  of  the  times.  The 
fabric  of  a  mighty  Hate,  which  has  been  reared  by  the  labours  of 
fucccflivc  ages,  could  not  be  overturned  by  the  misfortune  of  a 
fingle  day,  if  the  fatal  power  of  the  imagination  did  not  exaggerate 
the  real  mcafurc  of  the  calamity.  The  lofs  of  forty  thou- 
fand  Romans,  who  fell  in  the  plains  of  Hadrianoplc,  might  have 
been  foot)  recruited  in  the  populous  provinces  of  the  Eaft,  which 
contained  fo  many  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  courage  of  a  foldicr 
is  found  to  be  the  cheapeft,  and  mod  common,  quality  of  human 
nature  ;  and  fuflicient  (kill  to  encounter  an  undifciplined  foe,  might 
have  been  fpecdily  taught  by  the  care  of  the  furviving  centurions. 
If  the  Barbarians  were  mounted  on  the  horfes,  and  equipped  wiih 
the  armour,  of  their  vanquiihed  enemies,  the  numerous  ftuds  of 
Cappadoeia  and  Spain  would  have  lupplied  new  fquadrons  of  ca- 
valry ;  the  thirty-four  arfenals  of  the  empire  were  plentifully  llored 
with  magazines  of  offensive  and  defeniive  arms ;  and  the  wealth  of 
Alia  might  Hill  have  yielded  an  ample  fund  for  the  expenccs  of  the 
war.  But  the  cfleds  which  were  produced  by  the  battle  of  Ha- 
drianoplc on  the  minds  of  the  Barbarians,  and  of  the  Romans,  cx- 
lended  the  victory  of  the  former,  and  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  fmgle  day.  A  Gothic  chief  was  heard  to  de- 
clare, with  infolent  moderation,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  fa- 
tigued with  flaughter  ;  but  that  he  was  aflonilhcd  how  a  people,  who 

fled 
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fled  before  him  like  a  flock  of  Sheep,  could  Still  prefume  to  difpute 
the  polfeSIion  of  their  treafures  and  provinces  "5.  The  fame  terrors, 
which  the  name  of  the  Huns  had  fpread  among  the  Gothic  tribes* 
were  infpired,  by  the  formidable  name  of  the  Goths,  among  the 
fubjects  and  foldiers  of  the  Roman  empire  "6.  If  Theodofiu;;,  haftily 
collecting  his  fcattercd  forces,  had  led  them  into  the  field  to  encoun- 
ter a  victorious  enemy,  his  army  would  have  been  vanquished  by 
their  own  fears ;  and  his  raShnefs  could  not  have  been  excufed  by 
the  chance  of  fuccefs.  But  the  great  Theodofius,  an  epithet  which 
he  honourably  deferved  on  this  momentous  occafion,  conducted  him* 
felf  as  the  firm  and  faithful  guardian  of  the  republic.  lie  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  ThelTalonica,  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  dio- 
cefe  "7 ;  from  whence  he  could  watch  the  irregular  motions  of  the 
Barbarians,  and  direct;  the  operations  of  his  lieutenants,  from  the 
gates  of  Constantinople  to  the  Shores  of  the  Hadriatic.  The  fortifi- 
cations and  garrifons  of  the  cities  were  Strengthened  ;  and  the  troops, 
among  whom  a  fenfe  of  order  and  difcipline  was  revived,  were  in- 
fenfibly  emboldened  by  the  confidence  of  their  own  fafety.  From 
thefe  fecure  Stations,  they  were  encouraged  to  make  frequent  fallies 
on  the  Barbarians,  who  infefted  the  adjacent  country ;  and,  as  they 
were  feldom  allowed  to  engage,  without  fome  decifive  fuperiority, 
either  of  ground  or  of  numbers,  their  enterprifes  were,  for  the  moft 
part,  fuccefsful ;  and  they  were  foon  convinced,  by  their  own  ex- 
perience, of  the  poflibility  of  vanquishing  their  invincible  enemies. 
The  detachments  of  thefe  feparate  garrifons  were  gradually  united 
into  Small  armies;  the  fame  cautious  meafurcs  were  purfued,  ac- 
cording to  an  extenfive  and  well-concerted  plan  of  operations ;  the 

1,5   Chryfoftom,   torn.  i.   p.  344.  edit,  exhortations,  addrefTed,  by  the  preacher  of 

Montfaucon.    I  have  verified,  and  examined,  Antioch,  to  a  young  widow, 

this  paflage  :  but  I  mould  never,  without  the  1,6  Eunapius,  in  Excerpt.  Legation,  p.  21. 

aid  of  Tillemont  (Hill,  des  Emp.  torn.- v.  "7   See  Godefroy's  Chronology  of  the 

p.  152.),  have  detected  an  hiftorical  anec-  Laws.    Codex  Theodof.  torn.  i.  Prolego- 

dote,  in  a  llrange  medley  of  moral  and  myftic  men.  p.  xcix-civ. 

events 
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CXXVIP*   events  °^  eac^  day  added  ftrength  and  fpirit  to  the  Roman  arms; 

'  n  *  and  the  artful  diligence  of  the  emperor,  who  circulated  the  mod  fa- 

■  vourable  reports  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  war,  contributed  to  fubdue  the 
pride  of  the  Barbarians,  and  to  animate  the  hopes  and  courage  of  his 
fubjects.  If,  inftead  of  this  faint  and  imperfect  outline,  we  could 
accurately  reprefent  the  counfels  and  actions  of  Theodofius,  in  four 
fucceflive  campaigns,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  his  confummate 
fkill  would  deferve  the  applaufe  of  every  military  reader.  The  re- 
public had  formerly  been  faved  by  the  delays  of  Fabius :  and,  while 
the  fplendid  trophies  of  Scipio,  in  the  field  of  Zama,  attract:  the  eyes 
of  pofterity,  the  camps  and  marches  of  the  Dictator  among  the  hills 
of  Campania,  may  claim  a  jufter  proportion  of  the  folid  and  inde- 
pendent fame,  which  the  general  is  not  compelled  to  fliare,  either 
with  fortune  or  with  his  troops.  Such  was  likewife  the  merit  of 
Theodofius  ;  and  the  infirmities  of  his  body,  which  moft  unfeafon- 
ably  languifhed  under  a  long  and  dangerous  difeafe,  could  not  op- 
prefs  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  or  divert  his  attention  from  the  public 
lervice 

Divifions,  The  deliverance  and  peace  of  the  Roman  provinces  "9  was  the 
fafcmiffion  work  of  prudence,  rather  than  of  valour :  the  prudence  of  Theodo- 
oftheGoths,  fms  was  feconded  by  fortune  ;  and  the  emperor  never  failed  to  feize, 
382-  and  to  improve,  every  favourable  circumftance.    As  long  as  the  fu- 

perior  genius  of  Fritigern  preferved  the  union,  and  directed  the  mo- 
tions, of  the  Barbarians,  their  power  was  not  inadequate  to  the 
conqueft  of  a  great  empire.  The  death  of  that  hero,  the  predecefTor 
and  matter  of  the  renowned  Alaric,  relieved  an  impatient  multitude 

M*  Moft  writers  infift  on  the  illnefs,  and  (c.  xxvii.  p.  649.),   and  the  prolix  Com- 

lor.g  repofe,  of  Theodofius,  at  Theflalonica  :  mentary  of  M.  de  Buat  (Hift.  des  Peuples, 

Zoiimus,  to  diminifh  his  glory;  Jornnndes,  &c.  torn.  vi.  p.  477-552.).     The  Chro- 

to  favour  the  Goths ;   and  the  ecclefiaftical  nicies  of  Idatius  and  Marcellinus  allude,  in 

writers,  to  introduce  his  baptifm.  general  terms,  to,  magna  certamina,  magna 

113  CcmpareTheirnftius  (Orat.xiv.  p.  181.)  multaque  prxlia.    The  two  epithets  are  not 

with  Zofunus  (1.  iv.  p.  232.),   Jornandes  eafily  reconciled. 

from 
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from  the  intolerable  yoke  of  difcipline  and  difcretion.    The  Barba-    O.H  A  P. 

rians,  who  had  been  reftraincd  by  his  authority,  abandoned  them-  •  < — — ' 

felves  to  the  dictates  of  their  paflions ;  and  their  pa/lions  were  feldom 
uniform,  or  confident.  An  army  of  conquerors  was  broken  into 
many  diforderly  bands  of  lavage  robbers;  and  their  blind  and  irre- 
gular fury  was  not  lefs  pernicious  to  themfelves,  than  to  their  ene- 
mies. Their  mifchievous  difpofition  was  (hewn  in  the  deftruclion  of 
every  object,  which  they  wanted  flrength  to  remove,  or  tuftc  to 
enjoy  ;  and  they  often  confumed,  with  improvident  rage,  the  harvefts, 
or  the  granaries,  which  foon  afterwards  became  neceflary  for  their 
own  fubfiftence.  A  fpirit  of  difcord  arofe  among  the  independent 
tribes  and  nations,  which  had  been  united  only  by  the  bands  of  a 
loofe  and  voluntary  alliance.  The  troops  of  the  Huns  and  the 
Alani  would  naturally  upbraid  the  flight  of  the  Goths  ;  who  were  not 
difpoled  to  ufe  with  moderation  the  advantages  of  their  fortune  :  the 
ancient  jealoufy  of  the  Oftrogoths  and  the  Vifigoths  could  not  long 
be  fufpended  ;  and  the  haughty  chiefs  ftill  remembered  the  infults 
and  injuries,  which  they  had  reciprocally  offered,  or  fuftained,  while 
the  nation  was  feated  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Danube.  The 
progrefs  of  domeftic  faction  abated  the  more  diffufive  fentiment  of 
national  animofity ;  and  the  officers  of  Theodofius  were  inftructed  to 
purchafe,  with  liberal  gifts  and  promifes,  the  retreat,  or  fervice,  of 
the  difcontented  party.  The  acquifiticn  of  Modar,  a  prince  of  the 
royal  blood  of  the  Amali,  gave  a  bold  and  faithful  champion  to  the 
caufe  of  Rome.  The  illuflrious  deferter  foon  obtained  the  rank  of 
mafter-general,  with  an  important  command  ;  furprifed  an  army  of 
his  countrymen,  who  were  immerfed  in  wine  and  fieep  ;  and,  after 
a  cruel  daughter  of  the  aftonilhed  Goths,  returned  with  an  immenfe 
fpoil,  and  four  thoufand  waggons,  to  the  Imperial  camp  ,10.    In  the 

110  Zofimus  (1.  iv.  p.  232.)  ftyles  him  a    Greeks  feem  to  have  appropriated  to  the 
Scythian,  a  name  which  the  more  recent  Goths. 

hands 
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c  JL,4T  p-  hands  of  a  fkilful  politician,  the  mod  different  means  may  be  fuccefs- 

/LA.  Via 

v— v— — *  fully  applied  to  the  fame  ends  :  and  the  peace  of  the  empire,  which 
had  been  forwarded  by  the  divifions,  was  accomplifhed  by  the  re- 
Death  and  union,  of  the  Gothic  nation.  Athanaric,  who  had  been  a  patient 
Athanaric,  fpectator  of  thefe  extraordinary  events,  was  at  length  driven,  by  the 
January  25'.    chance  of  arms,  from  the  dark  recefles  of  the  woods  of  Caucaland. 

He  no  longer  hefitated  to  pafs  the  Danube ;  and  a  very  confiderable 
part  of  the  fubjects  of  Fritigern,  who  already  felt  the  inconveniencies 
of  anarchy,  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  acknowledge  for  their  king,  a 
Gothic  Judge,  whofe  birth  they  refpected,  and  whofe  abilities  they 
had  frequently  experienced.  But  age  had  chilled  the  daring  fpirit  of 
Athanaric  ;  and,  inftead  of  leading  his  people  to  the  field  of  battle 
and  victory,  he  wifely  liftened  to  the  fair  propofal  of  an  honourable 
and  advantageous  treaty.  Theodofius,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
merit  and  power  of  his  new  ally,  condefcended  to  meet  him  at  the 
diftance  of  feveral  miles  from  Conftantinople ;  and  entertained  him 
in  the  Imperial  city,  with  the  confidence  of  a  friend,  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  a  monarch.  "  The  Barbarian  prince  obferved,  with 
"  curious  attention,  the  variety  of  objects  which  attracted  his  notice, 
'*  and  at  laft  broke  out  into  a  fincere  and  paffionate  exclamation  of 
"  wonder.  I  now  behold,  faid  he,  what  I  never  could  believe, 
"  the  glories  of  this  ftupendous  capital !  and  as  he  call:  his  eyes 
"  around,  he  viewed,  and  he  admired,  the  commanding  fituation 
"  of  the  city,  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  the  walls  and  public  edifices, 
"  the  capacious  harbour,  crowded  with  innumerable  velTels,  the 
"  perpetual  concourfe  of  diftant  nations,  and  the  arms  and  difcipline 
'*  of  the  troops.  Indeed,  continued  Athanaric,  the  emperor  of 
"  the  Romans  is  a  god  upon  earth  ;  and  the  prefumptuous  man,  who 
"  dares  to  lift  his  hand  againft  him,  is  guilty  of  his  own  blood 

The 

,a*  The  reader  will  net  be  difpleafed  to  fee    thor  whom  he  tranferibed     Regiam  urbem 
the  original  words  of  Jornandes,  or  the  au-    ingreflus  eft ;  miranfque,  En,  inquit,  cerno 

quod 
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The  Gothic  king  did  not  long  enjoy  this  fplendid  and  honourable   0  "Xy^I>, 

reception  ;  and,  as  temperance  was  not  the  virtue  of  his  nation,  it  \  «r— — ' 

may  juftly  be  fufpected,  that  his  mortal  difeafe  was  contracted  amidft 
the  pleafures  of  the  Imperial  banquets.  But  the  policy  of  Theodofius 
derived  more  folid  benefit  from  the  death,  than  he  could  have  ex- 
pected from  the  raoft  faithful  fervices,  of  his  ally.  The  funeral  of 
Athanaric  was  performed  with  folemn  rites  in  the  capital  of  the  Eaft; 
a  ftately  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory ;  and  his  whole 
army,  won  by  the  liberal  courtefy,  and  decent  grief,  of  Theodofius, 
enlifted  under  the  ftandard  of  the  Roman  empire  The  fubmiflion 
of  fo  great  a  body  of  the  Vifigoths  was  productive  of  the  moft  falu- 
tary  confequences  ;  and  the  mixed  influence  of  force,  of  reafon,  and 
of  corruption,  became  every  day  more  powerful,  and  more  extenfive. 
Each  independent  chieftain  haftened  to  obtain  a  feparate  treaty,  from 
the  apprehenfion  that  an  obftinate  delay  might  expofe  him,  alone 
and  unprotected,  to  the  revenge,  orjuftice,  of  the  conqueror.  The 
general,  or  rather  the  final,  capitulation  of  the  Goths,  may  be  dated 
four  years,  one  month,  and  twenty-five  days,  after  the  defeat  and  A.  D.  382, 

1      1      r  1  1        123  O&ober  3. 

death  01  the  emperor  Valens  . 

The  provinces  of  the  Danube  had  been  already  relieved  from  the  invafion  and 
oppreflive  weight  of  the  Gruthungi,  or  Oftrogoths,  by  the  voluntary  Gruthungi^ 
retreat  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax ;  whofe  reftlefs  fpirit  had  prompted  °ot^ftro~ 
them  to  feek  new  fcenes  of  rapine  and  elory.    Their  deftructive    A- D-  386> 

r  b     J  Ottober. 

quod  fepe  incredulus  audiebam,  famam  vi-  ***  Jornandes,  c.  xxviii.  p.  650.  Even 

delicet  tantz  urbis.    Et  hue  illuc  oculos  vol^  Zofimus  (1.  iv.  p.  246.)  is  compelled  to  ap- 

vens,  nunc  fitum  urbis  commeatumque  na-  prove  the  generofity  of  Theodofius,  fo  ho- 

vium,  nunc  moenia  clara  profpeftans,  mira-  nourable  to  himfelf,  and  fo  beneficial  to  the 

tur  j  populofque  diverfarum  gentium,  quafi  public. 

fonte  in  uno  e  diverfis  partibus  fcaturiente  113  The  fhort,  but  authentic,  hints  in  the 

unda,  fie  quoque  militem  ordinatum  afpi-  Fafli  of  Idatius  (Chron.  Scaliger.  p.  52.)  ar« 

ciens.    Deus,  inquit,  eft  fine  dubio  terrenus  ftained  with   contemporary  paflion.  The 

Imperator,  et  quifquis  adverfus  eum  manum  fourteenth  oration  of  Themiftius  is  a  com- 

moverit,  ipfe  fui  fanguinis  reus  exiftit.    Jor-  pliment  to  Peace,  and  the  conful  Saturninus 

nandes  (c.  xxviii.  p.  650.)  proceeds  to  men-  (A.  D.  383.). 
tion  his  death  and  funeral. 

Vol.  II.  4  M  courfe 
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C-Jvvr  ?*   courfe  was  pointed  towards  the  Weft  ;  but  we  mud  be  fatisned  with 

A.  A.  V  1» 

c  a  very  obfcure  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  various  adventures. 

The  Oftrogoths  impelled  feveral  of  the  German  tribes  on  the  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul ;   concluded,  and  foon  violated,  a  treaty  with  the 
emperor  Gratian  ;   advanced  into  the  unknown  countries  of  the 
North  ;   and,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  four  years,  returned,, 
with  accumulated  force,  to  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Danube.  Their 
troops  were  recruited  with  the  fierceft  warriors  of  Germany  and 
Scythia ;   and  the  foldiers,  or  at  leaft  the  hiftorians,  of  the  empire, 
no  longer  recogaifed  the  name  and  countenances  of  their  former 
enemies        The  general,  who  commanded  the  military  and  naval 
powers  of  the  Thracian  frontier,  foon  perceived  that  his  fuperiority 
would  be  difadvantageous  to  the  public  fervice  ;  and  that  the  Bar.- 
barians,  awed  by  the  prefence  of  his  fleet  and  legions,  would  pro- 
bably defer  the  pafTage  of  the  river  till  the  approaching  winter.  The 
dexterity  of  the  fpies,  whom  he  fent  into  the  Gothic  camp,  allured 
the  Barbarians  into  a  fatal  fnare.    They  were  perfuaded,  that,  by  a 
bold  attempt,  they  might  furprife,  in  the  filence  and  darknefs  of  the 
night,  the  fleeping  army  of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  whole  multitude 
was  haftily  embarked  in  a  fleet  of  three  thoufand  canoes  ,2S.  The 
braveft  of  the  Oftrogoths  led  the  van  ;  the  main  body  confifted  of 
the  remainder  of  their  fubje&s  and  foldiers  ;   and  the  women  and 
children  fecurely  followed  in  the  rear.    One  of  the  nights  without:  a 
moon  had  been  feleeted  for  the  execution  of  their  defign ;  and  they 
had  almoft  reached  the  fouthern.bank  of  the  Danube,  in  the  firm 
confidence  that  they  fhould  find  an  eafy  landing,  and  an  unguarded 

lz*  E0»o?  to  ExtO.xor  tt<wi»  ayvurov.     Zofi-    into  the  fhape  of  a  boat;   wArSn  fM»oi-vba» 

mus,  f.  iv.  p.  252.  #*wms'    Zofimus,  1.  iv.  p.  253. 

„r  ,       .  n-r  1    1         r        j  1       Adfi  Danubium  quondam  tranr.re  Gruthnnei 

1S  I  am  juibfied,  by  reafon  and  example,  J  .         ,  ,  s 

In  lintres  fregere  nemus :  ter  mille  rucbant 
in  applying  this  Indian  name  to  the  fM**«    Pt;r  fluvium  pknx  cuneIs  immanibus  r.!ni. 

of  the  Barbarians,  the  fingle  tre&s  hollowed  CJatfdian,  in  iv.  Conf.  Hon.  623, 
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camp.    But  the  progrefs  of  the  Barbarians  was  fuddenly  flopped  by   Cx^vAr  p' 

an  unexpected  obftacle  ;   a  triple  line  of  veffcls,  ftrongly  connected   ■  ,  ' 

with  each  other,  and  which  formed  an  impenetrable  chain  of  two 
miles  and  a  half  along  the  river.  While  they  ftruggled  to  force  their 
way  in  the  unequal  conflict,  their  right  flank  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  irrefiftible  attack  of  a  fleet  of  gallics,  which  were  urged  down  the 
ftream  by  the  united  impulfe  of  oars  and  of  the  tide.  The  weight 
and  velocity  of  thofe  mips  of  war  broke,  and  funk,  and  difperfed, 
the  rude  and  feeble  canoes  of  the  Barbarians  :  their  valour  was  in- 
effectual ;  and  Alatheus,  the  king,  or  general,  of  the  Oftrogoths, 
perifhed,  with  his  braveft  troops,  either  by  the  fword  of  the  Romans, 
or  in  the  waves  of  the  Danube.  The  laft  divifion  of  this  unfortunate 
fleet  might  regain  the  oppofite  fliore  :  but  the  diftrefs  and  difordcr  of 
the  multitude  rendered  them  alike  incapable,  either  of  action  or 
counfel ;  and  they  foon  implored  the  clemency  of  the  victorious 
enemy.  On  this  occafion,  as  well  as  on  many  others,  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult taik  to  reconcile  the  paflions  and  prejudices  of  the  writers  of  the 
age  of  Theodofms.  The  partial  and  malignant  hiftorian,  who  mif- 
reprefents  every  action  of  his  reign,  affirms,  that  the  emperor  did 
not  appear  in  the  field  of  battle  till  the  Barbarians  had  been  van- 
quished by  the  valour  and  conduct  of  his  lieutenant  Promotus 
The  flattering  poet,  who  celebrated,  in  the  court  of  Honorius,  the 
glory  of  the  father  and  of  the  fon,  afcribes  the  victory  to  the  per- 
fonal  prowefs  of  Theodofms  ;  and  almoft  infmuates,  that  the  king  of 
the  Oftrogoths  was  flain  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor  ,27.    The  truth 

115  Zofimus,  1.  iv.  p.  252 — 255.  He  The  opima  were  the  fpoils,  which  a  Roman 
too  frequently  betrays  his  poverty  of  judg-  general  could  only  win  from  the  king,  or 
ment,  by  difgracing  the  moll  ferious  narra-    general,  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  had  flain 

tives  with   trifling;  and  incredible  circum-    „,:*u  ui*         1  a~    „    1    „  , 

o  with  ms  own  hands  :  and  no  more  than  three 

stances.  f   ,            ,              ,  ,        ,  . 

J17            f\j  .l  *  n    "    *  ■  ,ucn  examples  are  celebrated  in  tne  vidto- 

117   Odothsei  Regis  opima  r 

Retulit   Ver.  632.       rious  ages  of  Rome. 

4  M  2  of 
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Cxxvi?*  ^iftory  might  perhaps  be  found  in  a  juft  medium  between  thefe 
<  v  »   extreme  and  contradictory  aflertions. 

Settlement  of     The  original  treaty  which  fixed  the  fettlement  of  the  Goths,  afcer- 

the  Goths  in  ...  n. 

Thrace  and    tained  their  privileges,  and  ftipulated  their  obligations,  would  illuf- 

Afi  i  . 

A.  D.  383—  trate  tn'e  hiftory  of  Theodofius  and  his  fucceflbrs.  The  feries  of 
their  hiftory  has  imperfectly  preferved  the  fpirit  and  fubftance  of 
this  fingular  agreement ,2S.  The  ravages  of  war  and  tyranny  had 
provided  many  large  tracts  of  fertile,  but  uncultivated  land,  for  the 
ufe  of  thofe  Barbarians,  who  might  not  difdain  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture. A  numerous  colony  of  the  Vifigoths  was  feated  in  Thrace : 
the  remains  of  the  Oflrogoths  were  planted  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia; 
their  immediate  wants  were  fupplied  by  a  diftribution  of  corn  and 
cattle;  and  their  future  induftry  was  encouraged  by  an  exemption 
from  tribute,  during  a  certain  term  of  years.  The  Barbarians  would 
have  deferved  to  feel  the  cruel  and  perfidious  policy  of  the  Imperial 
court,  if  they  had  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  difperfed  through  the 
provinces.  They  required,  and  they  obtained,  the  fole  pofTeffion  of 
the  villages  and  diftricts  afligned  for  their  refidence ;  they  ftill  che- 
riflied  and  propagated  their  native  manners  and  language ;  afferted, 
in  the  bofom  of  defpotifm,  the  freedom  of  their  domeftic  govern- 
ment; and  acknowledged  the  fovereignty  of  the  emperor,  without 
fubmitting  to  the  inferior  jurifdiction  of  the  laws  and  magiftrates  of 
Rome.  The  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  tribes  and  families  were  ftill 
permitted  to  command  their  followers  in  peace  and  war;  but  the 
royal  dignity  was  abolifhed ;  and  the  generals  of  the  Goths  were  ap- 
pointed and  removed  at  the  pleafure  of  the  emperor.  An  army  of 
forty  thoufand  Goths  was  maintained  for  the  perpetual  fervice  of  the 
empire  of  the  Eafl ;  and  thofe  haughty  troops,  who  affumed  the  title 

128  See  Themiftius,   Orat.  xvi.  p.  211.       — Oftrogothis  colitur  miftifque  Gruthungis 

Claudian  (in  Eutrop.  1.  a,  152.)  mentions       Phr>x  ager     ■  . 

and  then  proceeds  to  name  the  rivers  of  Ly- 
the  Phrygian  colony ;  dia,  the  Padolus,  and  Hermus. 

Of 
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oi  Faderati,  or  allies,  were  diftinguifhed  by  their  gold  collars,  libe-   C  ^xvl' 
ral  pay,  and  licentious  privileges.    Their  native  courage  was  improved  u — v— — » 
by  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  the  knowledge  of  difcipline ;  and,  while  the 
republic  was  guarded,  or  threatened,  by  the  doubtful  fword  of  the 
Barbarians,  the  laft  fparks  of  the  military  flame  were  finally  extin- 
guifhed  in  the  minds  of  the  Romans  ,i9.    Theodofms  had  the  addrefs 
to  perfuade  his  allies,  that  the  conditions  of  peace  which  had  been 
extorted  from  him  by  prudence  and  neceflity,  were  the  voluntary 
expreflions  of  his  fincere  friendfhip  for  the  Gothic  nation  ,3°.    A  dif- 
ferent mode  of  vindication  or  apology  was  oppofed  to  the  complaints 
of  the  people;  who  loudly  cenfured  thefe  fhameful  and  dangerous 
concemons  13'.    The  calamities  of  the  war  were  painted  in  the  moft 
lively  colours;   and  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  return  of  order,  of 
plenty,  and  fecurity,  were  diligently  exaggerated.    The  advocates  of 
Theodofms  could  affirm,  with  fome  appearance  of  truth  and  reafon, 
that  it  was  impoffible  to  extirpate  fo  many  warlike  tribes,  who  were 
rendered  defperate  by  the  lofs  of  their  native  country;  and  that  the 
exhaufted  provinces  would  be  revived  by  a  frefh  fupply  of  foldiers 
and  hufbandmen.    The  Barbarians  ftill  wore  an  angry  and  hoftile 
afpecl:;  but  the  experience  of  paft  times  might  encourage  the  hope, 
that  they  would  acquire  the  habits  of  induftry  and  obedience ;  that 
their  manners  would  be  polifhed  by  time,  education,  and  the  influ- 


119  Compare  Jornandes  (c.  xx.  27.),  who 
marks  the  condition  and  number  of  the  Gothic 
Fcederati,  with  Zofimus  (1.  iv.  p.  258.).  who 
mentions  their  golden  collars  ;  and  Pacatus 
(in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  37.)*  wno  applauds, 
with  falfe  or  foolilh  joy,  their  bravery  and 
difcipline. 

*3°  Amator  pacis  generifque  Gothorum, 
is  the  praife  bellowed  by  the  Gothic  hifto- 
rian  (c.  xxix.),  who  reprefents  his  nation  as 
innocent,  peaceable  men,  flow  to  anger,  and 


patient  of  injuries.  According  to  Livy,  the 
Romans  conquered  the  world  in  their  own 
defence. 

131  Befides  the  partial  inveftives  of  Zofi- 
mus (always  difcontented  with  the  Chriftian 
reigns),  fee  the  grave  reprefentations  which 
Synefius  addrefles  to  the  emperor  Arcadius 
(de  Regno,  p.  25,  26.  edit.  Petav.).  The 
philofophic  biihop  of  Cyrcne  was  near  enough 
to  judge;  and  he  was  fufficiently  removed 
from  the  temptation  of  fear,  or  flattery. 


5 


ence 
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C  H         ence  of  ChriiLianity;  and  that  their  pofterity  would  infenfibly  blend 

_'   with  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  people  ,3\ 
Their  hoftiie      Notwithstanding  thefe  fpecious  arguments,  and  thefe  fanguine  ex- 

fentimeius.  .  .  ,.r  ,        ,  . 

pectations,  it  was  apparent  to  every  decerning  eye,  that  the  Goths 
would  long  remain  the  enemies,  and  might  foon  become  the  conquer- 
ors, of  the  Roman  empire.  Their  rude  and  infolent  behaviour  ex- 
preiTed  their  contempt  of  the  citizens  and  provincials,  whom  they 
infulted  with  impunity  ,}3.  To  the  zeal  and  valour  of  the  Barbarians, 
Theodcfius  was  indebted  for  the  luccefs  of  his  arms  :  but  their  af- 
fiftance  was  precarious  ;  and  they  were  fometimes  feduced,  by  a 
treacherous  and  inconftant  difpofition,  to  abandon  his  ftandard,  at 
the  moment  when  their  fervice  was  the  mod  efiential.  During  the 
civil  war  againft  Maximus,  a  great  number  of  Gothic  deferters  re- 
tired into  the  moraiTes  of  Macedonia,  wafted  the  adjacent  provinces, 
and  obliged  the  intrepid  monarch  to  expofe  his  perfon,  and  exert  his 
power,  to  -fupprefs  the  rifmg  flame  of  rebellion  '3*.  The  public  ap- 
prehenfions  were  fortified  by  the  ftrong  fufpicion,  that  thefe  tumults 
were  not  the  effect  of  accidental  paftion,  but  the  refult  of  deep  and 
premeditated  defign.  It  was  generally  believed,  that  the  Goths  had 
figned  the  treaty  of  peace  with  an  hoftiie  and  infidious  fpirit ;  and 
that  their  chiefs  had  previoufly  bound  themfelves,  by  a  folemn  and 
fecret  oath,  never  to  keep  faith  with  the  Romans;  to  maintain  the 
faireft  mew  of  loyalty  and  friendfhip,  and  to  watch  the  favourable 

***  ThemilHus  (Orst.  xvi.  p.  211,  212.)  expiate  the  murder  of  a  Gothic  foldier : 

compofes  an  elaborate  and  rational  apology,  xi  e.rif  to  £*uflm'o»  was  the  guilt  of  the  people, 

which  is  not,   however,   exempt  from  the  Libanius,  Orat.  xii.  p.  394.  edit.  Morel, 

puerilities  of  Greek  rhetoric.    Orpheus  could  ,3+   Zo/imus,  1.  iv.    p.  267—271.  He 

only  chirm  the  wild  beafts  of  Thrace:   but  tells  a  long  and  ridiculous  ftory  of  the  adven- 

Thcodofius  enchanted  the  men  and  women,  turous  prince,  who  roved  the  country  with 

whoie  predeccJTors  in  the  fame  country  had  only  live  horfemen,  of  a  fpy  whom  they  de- 

toin  Orpheus  in  pieces,  Sec.  te&ed,  whipped,  and  killed  in  an  old  wo- 

133   Conlbntinople  was  deprived,  half  a  man's  cottage,  &c 
day,  of  the  public  allowance  of  bread,  to 


2, 
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moment  of  rapine,  of  conqueft,  and  of  revenge.  But,  as  the  minds 
of  the  Barbarians  were  not  infenfible  to  the  power  of  gratitude,  feve- 
ral  of  the  Gothic  leaders  fincerely  devoted  themfelves  to  the  fervice 
of  the  empire,  or,  at  leaft,  of  the  emperor  :  the  whole  nation  was  in- 
fenfibly  divided  into  two  oppofite  factions,  and  much  fophiftry  was 
employed  in  converfation  and  difpute,  to  compare  the  obligations  of 
their  firft,  /and  fecond,  engagements.  The  Goths,  who  confidered 
themfelves  as  the  friends  of  peace,  of  juftice,  and  of  Rome,  were  di- 
rected by  the  authority  of  Fravitta,  a  valiant  and  honourable  youth, 
diftinguiihed  above  the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  by  the  politenefs  of 
his  manners,  the  liberality  of  his  fentiments,  and  the  mild  virtues  of 
focial  life.  But  the  more  numerous  faction  adhered  to  the  fierce 
and  faithlefs  Priulf,  who  inflamed  the  paffions,  and  afTerted  the  in- 
dependence, of  his  warlike  followers.  On  one  of  the  folemn  feftivals, 
when  the  chiefs  of  both  parties  were  invited  to  the  Imperial  table, 
they  were  infenfibly  heated  by  wine,  till  they  forgot  the  ufual  re- 
ftraints  of  difcretion  and  refpect ;  and  betrayed,  in  the  prefence  of 
Theodofius,  the  fatal  fecret  of  their  domeftic  difputes.  The  em- 
peror, who  had  been  the  reluctant  witnefs  of  this  extraordinary 
controverfy,  diflembled  his  fears  and  refentment,  and  loon  difmifTed 
the  tumultuous  ailembly.  Fravitta,  alarmed  and  exafperated  by  the 
infolence  of  his  rival,  whofe  departure  from  the  palace  might  have 
been  the  fignal  of  a  civil  war,  boldly  followed  him  ;  and,  drawing 
his  fword,  laid  Priulf  dead  at.  his  feet.  Their  companions  flew  to 
arms  ;  and  the  faithful  champion  of  Rome  would  have  been  op- 
preffcd  by  fuperior  numbers,  if  he  had  not.  been  protected  by  the 
feafonable  interpofition  of  the  Imperial  guards'3'.    Such  were  the 

,35  Compare  Eunapius  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.    conful  (A.  D:  401  .),.and  ftill  continued  his 
p.  xi,  22.)  with  Zofimus  (I.  iv.  p.  279.).    faithful  fervice  co  the  eldeft  fon  of  Theodo- 
The  difference  of  circumftances  and  names    fius  (Tiilemont,  Hill,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v. 
rnuft  undoubtedly  be  applied  to  the  fame    p.  467.). 
ftcry.    Fravitta,  orTravitta,  was  afterwards 

fcencs 
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A  p-   fcenes  of  Barbaric  rage,  which  difgraced  the  palace  and  table  of 
-w-       the  Roman  emperor ;  and,  as  the  impatient  Goths  could  only  be 
reftrained  by  the  firm  and  temperate  character  of  Theodofius,  the 
public  fafety  feemed  to  depend  on  the  life  and  abilities  of  a  fingle 


136 

man  . 


136  Les  Goths  ravagerent  tout  depuis  le 
Danube  jufqu'au  Bofphore  ;  exterminerent 
Valens  et  fon  armee ;  et  ne  repaflerent  le 
Danube,  que  pour  abandonner  1'arTreufe  fo- 
litude  qu'ils  avoient  faite  (Oeuvres  de  Mon- 
tefquieu,  torn.  iii.  p.  479  ;  Considerations 
fur  les  Caufes  de  la  Grandeur  et  de  la  Deca- 
dence des  Romains,  c.  xvii.).  Theprefident 
Montefquieu  feems  ignorant,  that  the  Goths, 
after  the  defeat  of  Valens,  never  abandoned 


the  Roman  territory.  It  is  now  thirty  years, 
fays  Claudian  (de  Bello  Getico,  166,  &c. 
A.  D.  404..), 

Ex  quo  jam  patrios  gens  haec  oblitaTriones, 
Atquelltrum  tranfvecta  femel,  veftigia  fixit 
Threicio  funefta  folo  

The  error  is  inexcufable ;  fince  it  difguifes 
the  principal  and  immediate  caufe  of  the  fall 
of  the  Weflern  Empire  of  Rome. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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for  Phitoftorgius  read  Philoftorgtus 
for  pepetuates  r.  perpetuates 
for  erat  r.  inerat 
for  linne  r.  linnen 
for  vitam  r.  vitem 
for  Matifeo  r.  Matifeo 
for  Anoym.  n.  Anonym. 
for  Conftantius  r.  Conftans 
for  of  privileges     of  the  privileges 
for  Hi  r.  illi 
for  call  us  r.  callous 
for  ecclefiaftital  r.  ecclefiallical 
after  Latinos,  infert  adverfariis 
for  on  read  by 
rt/ter  of,  infert  the 
/or  mode  re<?</  modo 
for  impoflible  r.  almoft  impoflible 
after  quinque  infert  a  femicolon,  afttr  Vindili. 

comma 
for  571  read  591 

/or  Rubruguis  r.  Rubruquis 

/er  Jeniflca  r.  Jeniflea 
for  \v.  r.  ii. 
yir  Gelicis  r,  Getici:- 


